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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS. 


I  NOW  lay  before  the  Public  the  second  part  of  my  Biogra- 
phical Work,  extending  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  till  the 
death  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  1806，  and  containing  the  Lives  of 
two  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  of  one  Lord 
Keeper,  and  of  twelve  Lord  Chancellors.  My  anxiety  upon 
this  occasion  is  greatly  increased  by  the  very  favourable  re- 
ception experienced  by  me  on  my  first  appearance  as  an 
author.  I  am  somewhat  diBheartened  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Chancellors  of  the  18th  century  are  much  less  im- 
portant characters  than  a  Becket,  Woleey,  More,  Bacon, 
Clarendon,  Shaftesburj,  and  Jeffreys :  but  I  am  encouraged 
by  reflecting  that  the  interest  taken  in  men  and  in  events 
increases  as  they  come  nearer  to  our  own  "  business  and 
bosoms  ；" 一 and  I  have  to  announce  that  whereas,  formerly,  I 
could  only  make  use  of  material  accessible  to  all,  I  am  now 
put  into  possession  of  an  immense  mass  of  original  documents, 
throwing  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the  country  and 
the  manners  of  successive  generations.  No  language  could 
express  the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the  confidence  and 
kindness  shown  me  by  individuals  of  all  parties  in  the  state 
who  were  the  masters  of  these  treasures. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  return  thanks^  though  very 
inadequately,  to  Lord  Viscount  Dungannon^  for  the  com- 
munication of  several  letters  of  his  ancestor.  Lord  Com- 
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missioner  Trevor,  and  the  "  Minute  of  Consultation"  between 
that  extraordinary  person  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, respecting  her  succeseion  to  the  throne.  一 I  have  been 
able  to  rectify  several  mistakes  in  the  early  career  of  Lord 
Somers,  by  inquiries  which  Heads  of  Houses  have  most  pa- 
tiently and  obligingly  carried  on  for  me  at  Oxford,  and  to  add 
fresh  lustre  to  the  name  of  this  great  patriot  by  a  number  of 
his  letters  relating  to  the  Union  with  Scotland,  from  the  mu- 
niments of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  to  whose  ancestor 
they  were  addressed.  一 To  the  Earl  Cowper  I  am  indebted 
not  only  for  a  copy  of  the  Diary  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper, 
which  had  been  printed  for  private  circulation,  but  for  the 
inspection  and  free  use  of  a  Memorial  written  by  him  on  the 
state  of  parties  for  the  information  of  Geoi^e  L, 一  of  the 
Diary  of  the  Countess  Cowper,  his  second  wife.  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Carcdine,  afterwards  Queen 
of  George  II" 一 and  of  a  correBpondence  between  him  and 
his  father  and  mother,  and  both  his  wives,  extending  over  a 
period  of  above  fifty  years. ― My  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Harcourt  is  enriched  hj  much  valuable  information,  derived 
by  me  from  the  fiunilj  of  the  present  venerable  Archbisbop 
of  York,  who  are  sprang  from  him,  and  now  bear  his  name. 
一  With  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield's  owb  representa- 
tive no  papers  are  preserved  to  assist  in  clearing  up  the  ob- 
scure parts  of  his  career  ；  but  for  his  Life,  and  still  more  for 
that  of  his  immediate  successor.  Lord  Cliancellor  Eong,  I 
have  derived  invalilable  assistance  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Earl 
of  Loyelace,  containing  many  letters  from  John  Locke,  the 
philosopher.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  other  distingukhed  men 
-who  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
18th  century.  一  The  copious  materials  which  existed  for  the 
Lives  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Charles  Yorke  have  been  improved  by  several  interesting 
documents  tiansmitted  to  me  by  their  distinguished  descend- 
ants. 一  I  baye  been  enabled  to  add  many  important  particu- 
lars respecting  the  Lives  of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington, 
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and  Loid  Chancellor  Camden,  firom  the  very  uiterasting  MS. 
Journal  of  Angustus-Hemy  Duke  of  Grafton,  Minister  to 
George  III.  and  a  large  collection  of  their  letters,  most 
handsomelj  submitted  to  me,  without  restriction,  by  the 
present  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  John  Fitzroy,  一  and 
firom  seYeral  original  letters,  and  a  MS.  Life  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Camden,  which  I  have  received  in  a  maimer  equally 
gratifying  from  his  grandaoa^  the  present  Marquis  Camden. 
― I  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  eome  curious  letters 
from  and  to  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  but  not  to  make 
full  use  of  them,  becauBe,  although  they  are  highly  ho- 
nourable to  him,  it  is  thought  they  might  give  pain  to  the 
descendants  of  some  of  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries. 
一  For  the  last  Life  in  this  Series,  however,  I  have  a  large 
supply  of  new  materiaU  from  the  family  and  friends  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow^ 一 consisting  of  anecdotes  of  him, 
and  literary  compoeitions  by  him,  from  the  time  when  he 
first  went  to  school  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

With  such  helps  it  must  be  my  fault  if  these  volumes 
shall  not  be  found  a  contribution  of  some  value  to  English 
literature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  desisted  from  the  practice  of 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  "  the  State  of  the  Law  ，，  at 
the  end  of  each  reign,  ―  little  now  depending  foi*  such  mat- 
ters on  the  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign :  一  but  I 
have  continued  most  anxiously  to  mark  all  the  important 
changes  in  the  administration  of  justice,  whether  by  legida^ 
tive  enactment  or  by  forensic  decision,  ―  in  the  ambitious 
hope  that  my  book  may  be  studied  as  a  history  of  our  juris- 
prudence  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  our  own 
times. 

I  am  sorry  that,  to  complete  my  plan,  a  Supplemental 
Volume  will  be  necessary  for  the  Lives  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord  Eldon.  In  preparing  this 
I  have  made  some  progress,  and  I  hope,  before  the  end  of 
another  year,  to  give  it  to  the  world,  with  an  Index  and 
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Tables  of  the  whole  work,  and  a  postliminious  dissertation 
on  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  at  different  eras,  on  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  filled  it,  and  on  the  maimer  in 
which  its  duties  should  now  be  distributed  and  performed 
for  the  good  of  the  communitj. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  return  my  warmest  thanks  to 
thoee  who  have  pointed  out  mistakes  and  omissions  in  my 
First  Series,  一  most  earnestly  hnplorbg  a  continuance  of 
Bunilar  favours* 

Haitrigge  Houae»  Roxburghihire^ 
Nov.  8.  1846. 
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LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL  ON  THB  ACCESSIOIT 
OF  WILLIAM  AND  MABT,  AND  UFB  OF  LORD  C0MHI8S10NBB 
MAYNABDy  FSOK  HIS  BIRTH  TILL  THB  BEYOLUTION  OF  1688. 

The  interregnum,  which  began  on  the  10th  of  December, 

1688,  when  James  11.  fled  from  London^  haying  thrown  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  Thames,  ceased  on  the  13th  of  February, 

1689,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  accepting 
the  tender  of  the  crown  from  the  Lords  and  Commons,  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  "  Declaration  of  Bights/'  were 
proclaimed  King  and  Queen.  Most  of  the  high  offices  of 
state  were  immediately  filled  up  ；  and  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon law  Judges  being  very  properly  removed  on  account 
of  their  corruption  and  insufficiency,  the  bench  was  re- 
plenished with  a  most  excellent  new  set, — Holt  being  at  their 
heady  as  Chief  Justice  of  England  So  far  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  determining  and  executing  what  was  right. 
But  much  doubt  and  hesitation  arose  respecting  the  dispo， 
ntion  of  the  Great  SeaL 

A  ramoor  was  propagated  which  I  think  reets  on  no  suffi- 
dent  grounds,  that  it  was  seriously  offered 一  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Chancellor 一 first  to  Lord  Nottingham,  and  then 
to  Lord  Halifax;  and  that  they  both  declined  it*  The 
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penrersion  of  law  through  the  instrumentality  of  corrupt 
courts,  having  mainly  brought  about  the  Bevolation, 
William  and  his  ministers  were  anxious  above  all  things 
to  obtain  credit  for  a  satisfactorj  administration  of  justice, 
and  it  would  require  strong  evidence  to  convince  us  that 
thej  proposed  appointments  to  which  the  public  could  hardly 
have  submitted  under  the  exiled  sovereign*  Equity  had 
now  assumed  a  systematic  form  ；  the  decisions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor were  reported  and  cited  as  authority,  like  those  of  the 
common  law  Judges  ；  Guilford  and  Jeffreys,  however  venal 
where  the  crown  was  concerned,  were  r^ularly  trained 
lawyers,  and  they  were  capable  of  deciding  eatisfactorily 
between  subject  and  subject.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,, 
that,  to  please  Tories  or  Whigs,  there  could  have  been  any 
real  intention  of  placing  as  supreme  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  any  nobleman,  however  respectable,  who  had,  from 
the  day  of  his  leaving  the  university,  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  fashionable  amusement  or  political  intrigue.  I  believe, 
upon  the  accession  of  William,  it  was  resolved  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  instead  of  a  single  Judge  presiding  in  the 
Chancery,  to  resort  to  the  plan  adopted  during  the  Common- 
wealth,  of  having  several  Judges  sitting  there  co-ordinately, 
― after  the  model  of  the  common  law  Courts.* 

Recollecting  the  fantastical  as  well  as  arbitrary  acts  of 
which  late  Chancellors  had  occasionally  been  guilty,  "  single- 
seated  justice  "t  was  then  in  great  disrepute  ；  and  very  fidla- 
cious  hopes  were  entertained^  that  the  long-standing  evils  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  might  be  cured  by  severing  it  from 
all  connection  with  politics,  and  appointing  to  the  beach 
there  several  deep  lawyers  who  should  have  nothing  to  dis- 
tract them  from  their  judicial  duties. } 


•  On  examining  the  Books  of  the  Privy  Council,  I  6jid  the  following  order 
made  so  early  as  18tb  February,  1688-89. 

" Present, 

" The  King's  most  Eicellent  Mi^esty,  &e. 

" It  is  this  day  ordered  by  Hb  Majesty  io  Council,  that  Mr.  Aaron  Piugrey, 
one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag  in  Chancery,  do  cause  copies  forthwith  to  be 
imide  of  all  commtaBioiu  that  were  granted  by  Oliver  the  Protector  for  custody 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  send  them  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  for  bis  perusal.*' 

t  The  Benthamite  term  for  a  tribunal  with  a  single  Judge. 

t  It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  for  putting  the  Great  Seal  into  commis^on 
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Aecordingly,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Sir  John  Maynabd, 
Anthony  Keck,  JEsq"  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Rawlinsan,  were 
named  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal.  On  the 
following  day  they  were  sworn  in  before  the  King  In 
CooncU  at  Whitehall,  and  the  two  last  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  * 

Keck  and  Bawlinson  are  wholly  uninteresting  characters, 
and  there  could  be  no  amuaement  or  instruction  in  recording 
the  dates  of  their  birth,  of  their  going  to  the  university,  of 
their  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  of  their  death,  which 
would  comprehend  the  whole  of  their  known  history,  beyond 
their  accidental  appointment  to  their  present  oflSccf  But 
the  career  of  the  first  Lord  Commissioner  is  very  curious, 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  that  it  lasted  much  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  English  lawyer  or  statesman,  as  he  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1625，  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  !•，  and  he  held  a  high  office  in  the  law,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1690，  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Haying 
been,  engaged  in  the  most  important  state  trials  during 
that  period, — having  been  a  representative  of  the  people  in 
every  intermediate  parliament,  whether  held  by  Kings  or 
Protectors, 一 having  assisted  in  passing  the  "  Bill  of  Rights" 
as  well  as  the  "  Petition  of  Right," 一 having  seen  the  go- 
vernment carried  on  by  prerogative  for  many  years,  without 
popular  assemblies,  ―  the  constitution  first  reformed  and 
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wM  to  multiply  offices  5  but  Keck  and  Rawlinson  were  men  without  political 
claims  or  influenoe. 

•  "  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  5tb  of  March, 

" Present,  1688-89. 

" The  King's  most  Excellent  Migesty, 
«  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Maynard,  Knight,  having  taken  the  oaths  in- 
ked to  be  taken  by  the  late  act  of  parliament  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
supremacy,  was  this  day,  by  His  Majesty's  command,  sworn  one  of  the 
dfl  CommiaBionen  for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  A  similar 
entry  follows  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  two,  with  the  addition  of  the 
wartU,  *  and  at  the  same  time  received  Ibe  honour  of  knighthood  from  bis 
Majesty.*"  Booka  of  Privy  CotmciL  See  also  Crown  Off.  Min.  Book,  fol.  ISl. 
2  Teroon*s  Rep.  95. 

f       "  Their  name,  their  yearn,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply.'* 
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then  subverted  hj  the  Long  Parliament,  ―  the  viciBsitades 
of  the  civil  war, ― the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King, 一 
the  establishment  of  military  despotism, ― the  recall  of  the 
ancient  dynasty, — two  turbulent  reigns,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  law  and  the  lessons  of  experience  were  despised, ― 
he  lived  to  see  the  Stuarts  for  ever  banished  from  their  native 
country,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
which  still  flourishes^  and  has  conferred  upon  Britons  a 
greater  degree  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  of  public 
prosperity,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation.  " 

This  remarkable  man  一  reminding  us  of  the  patriarchal 
race,  who  could  plant  an  acorn,  and  recline  under  the  spreading 
boughs  of  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak  which  sprang 
from  it,  —  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Maynard,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  the  county  of  Devon.*  He 
was  born  at  Tavistock  in  the  year  1602.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  was  entered  of  Exeter  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  I  do  not  find  any  account  of  his  academical 
habits,  but  his  eager  and  d(^ged  love  of  application  was 
innate,  and  must  have  early  marked  him  for  eminence* 
Being  destined  to  the  legal  profession,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  luckily  he  found  a  set  of  hard 
reading  men,  including  Noy,  Selden,  and  Bolle.  Now  he 
acquired  that  taste  for  black-letter  law  which  stuck  by  him 
through  life,  and  made  him  prefer  the  "  Yeab  Books"  to 
Shakspeare  or  Ben  Jonson  ；  insomuch  that  when  he  grew 
rich  and  kept  his  ooach,  he  never  took  an  airing  in  it  without 
having  a  volume  of  these  Reports  as  a  companion,  and  he 
solaced  his  old  age  by  publiflhing  an  edition  of  them,  f  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  attender  at  "  moots,"  and 
laboured  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  prompt  speaking,  according 
to  his  noted  saying  which  he  was  fond  of  repeating  to  his 
dying  day,  that  "  the  Law  is  ARS  bablativa."J 


•  I  do  Dot  Hod  any  relationship  stated  between  the  Deronshire  Maynards  and 
the  Essex  family  of  the  same  name  ennobled  by  Charles  I.  and  represented  by  the 
present  VUcount  Maynard. 

t  Roger  North  thus  deaeribes  Majnard's  well  known  passion  for  the  Year 
Books*  "  He  had  sucb 象 relish  of  the  old  Year  Books  that  be  carried  one  in  hia 
coach  to  diTcrt  bis  time  in  travel,  and  said  be  chose  it  before  any  comedy  * 
Life  of  Guilford,  i.  28;  " 

t  Life  of  Guilford,  ii.  87. 
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On  account  of  his  extraordinary  proficiency,  he  was  called  chap. 
to  the  bar  before  the  usual  curriculum  of  study  at  his  inn  of  。口' 


court  had  expired;  and  his  countrymen  in  the  West  being  cijiedto 
proud  of  him,  and  pushing  him  on,  he  got  into  practice  much  the  bar. 
more  rapidly  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  notwith- 
standing all  his  merits.*    He  likewise  derived  great  advantage  HU  rapid 
from  the  patronage  of  Noy,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  ^^^^^^, 
by  his  industry  and  acuteness,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  gress. 
being  the  chief  favourite  of  the  future  inventor  of  ship- 
money.    However,  he  was  not  by  any  means  injured  by 
" prepiopera  proxis,"    Every  case  intrusted  to  him  he 
studied  profoundly,  and  whatever  leisure  he  enjoyed  from 
the  business  of  his  clients,  he  devoted  to  his  law  books,  that 
he  might  keep  up  and  extend  his  stock  of  legal  lore.  Ever 
familiar  with  the  ancient  history  as  well  ad  with  the  newest 
fuhiona  of  the  law,  he  could,  from  hifl**  retentive  memory,  his 
copious  common-place  book,  and  his  daily  experience,  readily 
tell  all  the  decided  cases  on  any  question  which  might  arise, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  L  till  the  day  on  which  his  opinion 
was  asked,  or  on  which  he  had  to  argue  in  Court.  He 
naturally  took  to  the  Western  Circuit,  on  which  he  soon  got 
employment,  and  of  which  he  waa  the  decided  leader  above 
half  a  century. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  he  was  returned  to  March  27. 
the  House  of  Commons^  and  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in  Jfe: 【；" 
opposing  the  supply  which  was  demanded  under  the  pretence  to  the 
of  a  Spanish  war,  said  to  be  impending.    When  he  had  in-  commoM. 
veighed  against  the  extrayagance  of  the  Court,  he  declared  August  8. 
at  the  same  time  that  "he  was  for  carrying  on  an  open  JJ^^^.^^ 
maritime  war  with  Spain,  whereby  the  nation  might  acquire  speech, 
riches  and  glory/' f 

He  spoke  for  the  "  Petition  of  Right,"  but  it  would  not  June, 
appear  that  he  ever  had  much  success  as  a  debater  in  parlia-  1628. 
ment,  and  his  efforta  there  were  afterwards  chiefly  confined 


•  Thtt  laudable  spirit  to  support  "  a  worthy  of  Devon,"  has  constantly 
aobaisted  down  to  recent  times; ― two  instances  of  which  I  may  mention,  Sir 
Vicarj  Glbbs  and  Lord  Giffbrd.  Majrnard's  name  first  appears  in  the  Reports 
as  eouDsel  in  Cro.  Car.  3  Charles  I.  a.  d.  1628  ；  but  the  law  reporters  of  those 
dsjs  often  report  cases  without  mentioning  the  names  of  counsel. 

t  2  Pari.  Hist.  S2. 
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to  giving  an  opinion  upon  questions  of  law,  or  of  constitu- 
tional learning,  which  incidentally  arose.  His  grand  object 
continued  to  be  to  support  his  ascendency  at  the  bar,  what- 
ever faction  or  whatever  form  of  goverDment  might  prevaiL 
He  voted  steadily  with  the  country  party  in  the  early  parlia- 
ments of  this  reign  without  making  himself  prominent,  like 
Coke,  Hollis,  or  Eliot,  or  sharing  the  glory  with  them  of 
being  sent  to  the  Tower,  or  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

During  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments  he  comforted 
himself  for  the  suppression  of  popular  rights  by  counting  his 
gains  at  the  end  of  every  term  and  circuit,  and  finding,  on 
comparison,  that  there  was  no  falling  off  from  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  preceding  year. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  "  Short  Parliament,"  abruptly 
dissolved  in  the  banning  of  1640,  and  voted  for  the  inquiry 
into  grievances  before  granting  a  supply.  At  the  meeting  of  die 
" Long  Parliament,"  he  was  returned  for  Totness,  and  still  took 
the  liberal  side,  but  with  moderation.  Lord  Clarendon  gives 
the  following  candid  testimony  to  his  merits,  and  those  of 
another  holder  of  the  Great  Seal,  with  both  of  whom  he  then 
co-operated,  but  to  both  of  whom  he  was  afterwards  violently- 
opposed  : 一  " John  Maynard  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke 
were  men  of  eminent  parts  and  great  learning  out  of  their 
professions^  and  in  their  professioiiB  of  signal  reputation  ；  and 
though  they  did  afterwards  bow  their  knees  to  Baal,  and  so 
swerved  from  their  allegiance,  it  was  with  less  rancour  and 
malice  than  other  men :  they  never  led,  but  followed,  and 
were  rather  carried  away  with  the  torrent  than  swam  with  the 
stream,  and  failed  through  these  infirmities,  which  less  than 
a  general  defection,  and  a  prosperous  rebellion,  could  not 
have  discovered."*  Maynard  without,  like  Hyde,  renouncing 
his  profession,  and  without  materially  sacrificing  his  practice 
for  his  parliamentary  duties,  as  many  lawyers  then  did, 
contrived  to  have  much  influence  with  the  country  party,  and 
considerable  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  ship-money,  and 
other  abuses,  from  which  the  principle  measures  against  the 


Life  of  Clarendon,  i,  59. 
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Court  ori^oated.    He  acted  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  chap. 
House  of  Commons  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford,  cnr. 
and  of  Archbishop  Laud,  but  he  grudged  the  time  which  Manager 
these  "  unpaying  occupations  ，，  conBumed,  and  he  did  not  on  im- 
gain  much  distinction  from  them.    Although  he  wbs  abun-  orsuTffoVd 
dantly  zealous,  lie  was  wanting  in  general  political  informa- 抑 d  Laud, 
tion,  as  well  as  in  courtesy  to  the  accused.* 

Before  the  civil  war  broke  oat,  I  find  only  one  speech  of  Jan.  is", 
his  given  at  any  length  ；  but  on  this  he  seems  to  have 
bestowed  prodigious  pains,  and  he  must  himself  have  re-  King's  at- 
ported  and  published  it.  f    It  was  nmcle  in  the  committee  of     二  the 
the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  at  Guildhall^  under  the  mem. 
protection  of  the  city  train-bands,  after  Charles's  mad  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  five  members  in  St,  Stephen's  Chapel,  — 
and  it  thus  begins :  一 "  Mr.  ChairmaQ，  the  intermission  of 
parliaments  so  long  together  hath  been  the  only  cause,  I 
confidently  believe,  of  all  those  evils  and  troubles  that  have 
happened  upon  this  and  the  other  his  Majesty's  kingdoms. 


•  S  St.  Tr.  1456.  Evelyn,  in  his  graphic  account  of  Lord  Strafford's  trial, 
enumerates  among  the  managers,  "  Serjeant  Maynard,  the  great  lawyer,  the  same 
who  prosecuted  the  Earle  of  Strafford  forty  years  before,  being  now  neere  eighty 
yeares  of  age.**    Diary,  30th  Nov.  1680.  vol.  i.  328. 

The  following  is  Sir  Ralph  Verney's  note,  taken  in  pencil,  of  Maynard^t  speech  gir  Ralph 
before  tbe  Lords  against  Strafford.  Verney*8 

" At  four  yeares  end  bee  gets  the  power  of  the  star-chamber.  notes  of 

At  Yorke  he  says,  Some  Jtuticea  are  all  for  law,  but  you  thaU^find  the  King*$  his  speech 
Httie  Jtnffer  heavier  than  the  loines  of  the  law.  against 

" At  Dublin  he  says,  Inland  is  a  conquered  nation,  the  King  may  use  them  as  het  Strafford. 
hst,  there  charters  all  royaL 

" A  peere  for  suinge  for  justice  was  threatened,  and  sayes,  noe  law  nor  lawiers 
dionld  dispute  his  power,  and  an  act  of  state  should  bind  as  much  as  an  act  of 
parliament 

" Lord  Mountnorris  judged  to  death,  and  Bennet  executed  by  marshall  law. 
" Ninth  article.    A  warrant  to  Bishop  of  Dovne  and  others  to  imprison  any 
that  would  not  appeare. 

•«  Imposition  on  the  subjects,  &c. 

" Flax  a  ，oeman,8  oomodity»  engrossed  by  him. 

" Hee  levied  warr  against  tbe  King,  &c. 

" Hee  sent  serjants  at  armes  and  soldiers  to  eiecute  his  decrees. 

" Tbe  Soots  in  Ireland  by  oath  compelled  to  obey  all  the  king's  royall  co- 
mands,  and  fines  the  refusers.  Hee  calls  Scots  RebelU,  and  threatenes  to  root  out 
roott  and  branch, 

" The  parliament  here  broken,  and  advised  the  kinge  that,  having  tried  tbe 
affection  of  his  people,  hee  was  absolved  from  all  rules. 

" Of  28th  Article.  Reducing  the  kingdoxne  by  force."  Notes  of  Long  Pdrh,  S3. 

f  It  came  out  in  a  pamphlet  along  with  the  speeches  on  the  same  occasion  of 
Mr.  GrioMton  and  Mr.  Glynn.  *•  Printed  by  Francis  Constable,  】642.'  2  Pari. 
Hist.  1020. 


The  perverse  nature  of  man  is  fioward  and  orooked,  tliat  it 
Is  always  inclined  and  bent  to  do  nothing  but  tbat  which  is 
evil:  without  restriction  either  by  the  powerful  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God^  wholesome  and  pioiu  discipline  in  the 
exercise  of  religion,  and  good  laws  made  for  the  strict  ob- 
servance and  performance  of  the  same,  under  the  pain  of 
severe  puniahment  for  not  obeying  thereof :  I  baj,  without 
restnunt  by  such  means,  the  oorrapt  nature  of  the  flesh 
is  not  to  be  curbed;  but  will  go  on  to  the  committing 
of  all  manner  of  wickednessy  both  against  Ood,  hia  king  and 
country :  and.  Sir,  the  only  means  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the 
sincere  and  pure  teaching  of  God's  word,  and  pious  difloiplme» 
by  wholescHme  laws  enacted  and  made  for  that  purpose,  is 
by  a  parliament,  by  that  great  and  wise  council,  expert  in  all 
the  sciences  of  good  government,  either  of  a  churdi  or  com- 
monwealth.  A  parliament.  Sir,  is  the  clearest  looking-glasa 
for  a  state  perfectly  to  see  itself  in  tbat  ever  was  made  ；  there 
is  no  disease,  infirmity,  or  misery  tbat  it  groans  under  the 
burden  of,  but  in  this  glass  it  may  be  perspicuously  per- 
ceived, and  the  original  and  prime  causes  that  liaye  produced 
the  same :  this  glass  is  not  only  dear  and  bright  to  look 
in,  but  it  is  medicinal,  and  of  that  sovereign  power  and 
e&CBCj,  that  it  can  care  and  remedy  all  the  grievances  of 
the  spectators  therein,  of  what  peraonage,  degree,  or  dignity 
soever  they  be,  of  whatever  condition  or  qiu^ty  soever  the 
disease  be,  they  are  infected  withal  ；  of  what  profession  or 
function  soever,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal  they  are  of,  if 
they  do  but  look  herein*"  He  then  goes  on  at  infinite  length, 
with  unbounded  tedionsnesSy  and  much  znizture  of  metaphor, 
to  prove  how  "  this  glass  is  a  cure  for  pride,  haughtiness  of 
heart,  and  tyranny  over  the  King's  good  people,  and  above 
all  for  the  diseases  of  the  clergy,  viz,  ease,  idleness,  plenty, 
coyetou8ne88>  luxury,  wantonness,  and  all  manner  of  lasci - 
yiousness."  •  But  this  specimen  is  enough  to  show  that  our 
orator  was  now  thorougUj  imbued  with  puritanical  notions, 
and  dealt  largely  in  puritanical  cant 

He  zealously  attached  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  sect; 
he  subscribed  tiie  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  he  sat 

•  2  Pferl.  Hist  1036. 
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as  a  lay  member  of  the  fiunous  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster which  prepared  the  catechism  and  chief  standards  of 
doctrine  still  adhered  to  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  likewise  about  the  same  time  appointed  a 
Commissioner  along  with  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  to  meet  the 
Liord  Chanoellor  of  Scotland  and  other  Commissioners  of  that 
kingdom,  to  treat  of  the  best  mode  of  establishing  Preeby- 
teriamsm  over  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain.  Whitelocke, 
inhia"  Memorials,"  gives  us  a  very  amusing  specimen  of  those 
consultations :  "  One  evening  very  late  Maynard  and  I  were 
Bent  for  by  the  Lord  General  [Essex]  to  Essex  House,  and 
there  was  no  excuse  to  be  admitted,  nor  did  we  know  before 
hand  the  occasion  of  our  being  sent  for:  when  we  came  to 
Essex  House  we  were  brought  to  the  Lord  General,  and  with 
him  were  the  Scots  Commissioners,  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  and  divers  others  of  his  specifJ 
friends.  After  compliments,  and  that  all  were  set  down  in 
council,  the  Lord  General  spake  to  us  to  this  effect :  *  Mr. 
Maynard  and  Mr.  Whitelocke,  I  sent  for  you  upon  a  special 
oocarion  to  have  your  advice  and  counBel,  and  that  in  a  matter 
of  Tery  great  importance  concerning  both  kingdoms,  in  which 
my  Lords  the  Commissioners  of  Scotland  are  concerned  for 
their  state,  and  we  for  ours  ；  and  they  as  well  as  we  knowing 
your  abilities  and  integrity  are  very  desirous  of  your  counael 
in  this  great  business.'  ―  Maynard.  *We  are  come  to  obey 
your  Excellency's  commands,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
give  our  faithful  advice  in  what  shall  be  required  of  us.' 

Gen.  *My  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Commissioners  of  that  kingdom,  desired  that  you 
two  by  name  might  be  consulted  with  upon  this  occa- 
sion,  and  I  ehall  desire  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  a  much 
better  orator  than  I  am,  to  acquaint  yon  what  the  business 

~ X.  Chancellor.  *  Master  Maynard  and  Master  Whitelock 
ye  ken  vary  wede  that  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell  is  no 
freend  of  oors,  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army  into  Eng- 
land he  hath  need  all  under»hand  and  cunning  means  to  take 
off  from  our  honour  and  merit  of  this  kingdom  ；  an  evil  re- 
quital of  all  our  hazards  and  services,  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are 
nevertheleas  fiiUy  satisfied  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  o£ 
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the  gude  people  of  this  nation  in  general,  [After  dilating  at 
some  length  on  Cromwell's  enmity  to  Scotland  and  the  presby- 
terian  church,  on  the  suspicion  that  he  was  no  well-wisher  to 
his  Excellency,  and  on  the  necessity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  twa 
kingdoms,  that  some  course  should  be  taken  for  prevention 
of  impending  mischief,  his  Lordship  proceeds]  *Ye  ken  vary 
weele  the  accord  'twixt  the  twa  kingdoms,  and  the  union  by 
the  Solemn  League  And  Covenant,  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary 
between  *  twa  nations  how  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against : 
now  the  matter  is  wherein  we  desire  your  opinions,  what  you 
tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incendiary  to  be,  and  whether 
Lieutenant  General  Cromwell  be  not  sike  an  incendiary  as  is 
meant  thereby,  and  whilke  way  wud  be  best  to  tak  to  proceed 
against  him  if  he  be  proved  to  be  sike  an  incendiary,  and  that 
will  clepe  his  wings  from  soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause. 
Now  you  may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we  clepe  an 
incendiary  whay  kindleth  coals  of  contention,  and  raiseth  dif- 
ferences in  the  state  to  the  public  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam 
publicus  hostis  patricB  ；  whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not, 
you  ken  beat  who  are  mickle  learned  therein,  and  therefore 
with  the  fayeure  of  his  Excellency  we  desire  your  judgments 
in  these  points.' 一 L.  Gen.  *  My  Lord  Chancellor  hath  opened 
the  business  fully  to  you,  and  we  all  desire  your  opinions  there- 
in.'一 Maynard.  *  Your  Excellency  and  my  Lord  Chancellor 
are  pleased  to  require  our  advice  in  this  great  bosmess,  and  we 
shall  deal  dearly  and  freely  with  your  Lordships,  which  I 
think  will  be  most  acceptable  to  you,  and  will  in  conclusion 
be  best  for  your  service.  The  word  incendiary  is  not  much 
conversant  in  our  law,  nor  often  met  with  in  our  books,  but 
more  a  term  of  the  civil  law  or  of  8tate，  and  so  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  case,  and  to  be  taken  according  to  the  expres- 
sion wherein  it  is  used  in  the  Accord  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
in  the  sense  of  the  parliaments  of  both  nations.  That  sense 
of  it  which  my  Lord  Chanoellor  hath  been  pleased  to  mention, 
it  doth  bear  ex  vi  termini  ；  and  sorely  he  that  kindles  the  coals 
of  contention  between  our  brethren  of  Scotland  and  us  is  an 
incendiary^  and  to  be  punished  as  it  is  agreed  on  by  both  king- 
doms. But,  my  Lords,  there  must  be  proof  made  of  such  par- 
ticulars of  words  or  actions  upon  which  there  may  be  sufficient 
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ground  for  a  parliament  to  deokre  their  jodgment  that  he  chap. 


who  used  such  words  or  actions  endeavoured  thereby  to  raise 
dififeraoceB,  and  to  kindle  the  fire  of  contention  among  us, 
and  80  that  he  is  an  incendiary.  Lieutenant  General  Crom- 
well is  a  person  of  great  &TOur  and  interest  with  the  House 
of  Commons  and  with  some  of  the  House  of  Peers  likewise, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  ^pfoofs,  and  the  oBore  clear  and 
evident  against  him  to  {prevail  with  the  parliament  to  adjudge 
him  to  be  an  incendiary.  I  confess,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  in  my 
private  knowledge  assure  myself  of  any  such  particulars,  nor 
have  we  heard  of  any  here  ；  and  I  believe  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  perhaps  some  of  us  may  imagine  to  fasten  this  upon 
him.  And  if  it  be  difficult  and  doubtful,  it  is  not  fit  for  such 
persons  as  my  Lord  General  and  the  Commissionere  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  as  yet  to  appear  in  it,  but  rather  first  to 
see  what  proofs  may  be  had  of  particular  passages  which  will 
amount  to  a  clear  proof,  upon  which  judgment  may  be 
groanded  that  he  is  an  incendiary.  And  when  such  proofs 
shall  be  ready  to  be  produced,  we  may  again  wait  upon  your 
Excellency  and  the  business  will  then  be  the  more  ripe  for 
your  Lordships'  resolution  ；  in  the  meantime,  my  humble 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  deferred,'  ，，  *  HoUis  and  some  hot 
presbjterians  preBent  were  for  instantly  denouncing  Cromwell 
as  an  incendiary^ 一  a  step  which  might  have  changed  the  history 
of  the  country, ― but  Whitelock  having  joined  in  the  wary 
advioe  of  his  brother  barnBter,  he  thus  concludes  his  narrative : 
" The  Scots  Commissioners  were  not  bo  forward  to  adventure 
upon  it  for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Maynard  and  me  until 
a  farther  inquiry  were  made  of  particulars  for  proof  to  make 
him  an  incendiary,  the  which  at  length  was  generally  con- 
sented to,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  thanks 
and  compliments,  Mr.  Maynard  and  I  were  dismissed  ；  and  I 
had  some  cause  to  belieye  that  at  this  debate  some  who  were 
present  were  false  brethren,  and  informed  Cromwell  of  all 
that  paAsed  among  us;  and  after  that  Cromwell,  though  he  took 
no  notice  of  any  particular  passages  at  that  time,  yet  he 
seemed  more  kind  to  me  and  Mr.  Maynard  than  he  had  been 
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formerly,  and  carried  on  hiB  design  more  actively  of  makiiig 
way  for  his  own  advancement',  * 

Maynard  notwithstanding  his  presbyterianism  was  cautious 
enough  to  avoid  quarrelling  outright  with  the  Independents^ 
and  he  never  ,  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons. 

Always  true  to  his  party,  with  a  considerable  r^ard  for 
his  personal  safety, ― on  one  occasion  he  displayed  spirit, 一 
knowing  that  the  Independents  would  not  then  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities against  him.  Being  a  friend  to  monarchy,  while  he 
wished  greatly  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
opposed  the  resolution  brought  forward,  when  the  King  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  against  holding  any  farther 
conununication  with  him,  ―  the  tendency  of  whioh  was  the 
establishment  of  a  republic.  He  urged  "  that  by  this  resolu- 
tion of  making  no  more  addresses  to  the  King,  they  did,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  dissolve  the  parliament  ；  and  that  from 
the  time  of  that  determination  he  knew  not  with  what  gecurity, 
in  point  of  law,  they  could  meet  together,  or  any  join  with 
them  in  their  counsels  ；  that  it  was  of  the  eseence  of  parlia- 
ment that  they  should  upon  all  occasions  repair  to  the  King, 
and  that  his  Majesty's  refusal  at  any  time  to  receive  their 
petitions,  or  to  admit  their  addresses,  had  been  always  held 
the  highest  breach  of  their  privil^e,  because  it  tended  to 
their  dissolution  without  difisolving  them;  and  therefore  if 
they  should  now,  on  their  parts,  determine  that  they  would 
receive  no  more  messages  from  him,  nor  make  any  more 
address  to  him,  they  did  upon  the  matter  declare  that  they 
were  no  longer  a  parliament,  and  then  how  could  the  people 
look  upon  them  as  such  ？  f  The  resolution,  however,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  the  presbyterians  eyer  since 
Pride's  Purge  having  had  very  little  weight  in -the  House. 

To  intimidate  Maynard  from  repeating  any  such  effort, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  soon  i^er  iiumed  against  him, 
accuBing  him  of  high  treason,  and  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
The  pretext  for  ^lis  prosecution  was  a  tumult  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  month  of  July  preceding,  when  a  band  of 
apprentices  had  inarched  from  the  City  of  London  to  West- 


Whit.  Mem.  117. 
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minster,  with  a  view  to  induce  parliament  to  revoke  certain 
ordinances  respecting  the  city  n^tia,  which  had  been 
at  the  instance  of  Cromwell  and  the  may.  It  was  alh 
that  the  defendant  had  incited  and  encouraged  this  insur* 
rectlon,  and  that  it  amounted  to  high  treaflon  as  a  "  levying 
of  war  against  the  parliament."*  Maynard  being  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  custody  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  to  plead  to  these  articles,  he  positively  refused 
to  do  so,  saying,  with  unanswerable  reason,  "  that  he  being 
a  oommoner  of  England,  and  a  free  bom  subject^  ought  to  be 
tried  as  a  commoner  by  bill  or  indictment  in  the  inferior 
courts  of  justice.'' t  He  likewise  refused  to  kneel  when  re- 
quired 80  to  do,  observing  sarcastically  that  "  he  did  admire 
the  justice  of  the  Council  Table  (against  which  they  had 
made  such  complaints),  in  regard  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
against  him  in  what  waa  called  a  Parliament^ 

The  Lords  impoeed  a  fine  of  500/1  upon  him  for  his  con- 
tomacy,  and  committed  him  to  prison  during  pleasure* 
However,  upon  a  secret  understanding  that  he  waa  to  be  quiet 
for  the  future,  the  impeachment  was  dropped,  and  he  was 
80on  after  restored  to  liberty. 

He  remained  very  quiet  for  several  years,  keeping  aloof 
from  politics  till  the  Protectorate  being  established  he  thought, 
like  Hale,  RoUe,  and  other  great  lawyers,  that  it  was  the  part 
of  a  good  citizen  to  submit  to  the  exiating  government,  however 
much  be  might  condemn  the  hypocrisy  aiid  ambition  of  the 
man  who  was  at  the  head  of  it*  He  accordingly  oonsented  to 
take  the  degree  of  the  coif  under  a  writ  in  the  name  of 
Oliveb,  and  he  actually  became  a  "  Protector's  Serjeant/ 
whereby  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bar.§ 


CHAP. 

cm. 


Denies 
jurifldictioii 
of  the 
Lords  to 
try  a  Com- 
moner for 
trcMon, 
and  reftiMf 
to  knceL 


Fined  500/. 


Prosecu- 
tion drop* 
ped. 


▲.!>.  16S5, 
Maynard 

tector*8 
Serjeant" 


•  3  Purl.  Hist  8S9.  f  lb.  845. 

^  It  bM  been  recently  nid  that  Maynard  strongly  opposed  the  Ordinance  for 
the  trial  of  Charles  I"  and  that  be  entered  a  protest  against  that  proceeding  ； 
bot  there  is  oo  oontemporary  evidence  of  bis  having  taken  any  part  in  the  dir* 
cuanon.  It  is  exceedingly  iraprobabi*  tht  he  should  have  done  an  aet  for 
which  he  never  could  have  been  forgiven,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  his  life  "  so  to 
live  with  his  enemies  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  them  as  friends,**  and  he 
was  aoeused  of  pleading  "  as  if  he  had  taken  fees  on  both  sides  ；  one  while  mag- 
nifying tbe  gallant  deedi  of  the  army,  then  firking  tbem  for  their  remonstrance." 
See  Ckalmer 辠,, Biography,  "  Maynard." 

5  •*  In  1653,  Oliver  Protector,  Maynard  was  by  writ,  dated  February  1" 
called  to  the  degi^  of  Seijeant  at  Law,  having  before  taken  tbe  engagement; 
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He 
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Cromwell 
to  accept 
the  Crown* 


Objections 
to  this  pro- 
posal. 


When  the  Crown  was  offered  to  Oliver,  Majnard,  ss  a  lover 
of  monarchy,  joined  Whitelocke,  Grlyn,  and  St.  John»  in 
strongly  advising  him  to  accept  it,  niging,  "  that  no  new  go- 
vernment could  be  settled  legally  but  by  a  King  ；  till  then  all 
they  did  was  like  building  upon  sand,  and  every  man  that  had 
been  concerned  in  the  war  and  in  the  blood  that  was  shed, 
above  all  the  King's,  was  still  obnoxious  to  punishment,  and 
no  warrants  could  be  pleaded  but  what  were  founded  on,  or 
approved  of,  by  a  law  passed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ； 
and  as  no  man's  person  wafi  safe  till  that  was  done,  ao  they 
said  all  the  grants  and  sales  that  had  been  made  were  null 
and  void,  all  men  that  had  ga^ered  or  disposed  of  the  public 
money  were  for  ercr  aocoimtable.  So,  on  public  grounds, 
monarchy  was  the  form  of  government  suitable  to  all  our  in- 
atitatione,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  title  of 
King,  with  defined  prerogatives,  was  more  favourable  to 
liberty  than  that  of  Protector,  who  was  often  driven  to  do 
arbitrary  acts  from  the  novelty  of  his  dominion."  •  But  he 
was  answered  by  the  fanaticsy  who  said  "this  was  a  mistrust- 
ing of  God  and  a  tnisting  to  the  arm  of  flesh;  they  had  gone 
out  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  to  fight  the  Lord's  battlea» 
to  whom  they  had  made  the  appeal  ；  he  had  heard  them,  and 
appeared  for  them,  and  now  they  could  trust  him  no  longer;  they 
had  pulled  down  monarchy  with  the  monarch,  and  would  they 
now  baild  that  up  which  they  had  destroyed  ？  they  had 
solemnly  vowed  to  be  true  to  the  Conunonwealtk  without  a 
king  or  kingship,  and  ander  that  vow,  as  under  a  banner,  they 
had  fought  and  conquered  ；  would  they  go  back  to  Egypt  ？  if 
kings  were  invaden  of  God's  right,  and  usurpers  upon  men's 
liberties,  why  must  they  have  recourse  to  such  a  wioked 
engine  ？"  "f    These  arguments,  fortified  by  private  threats  of 


and,  on  May  1st,  was  by  patent  made  the  Protector's  Serjeunt,  and  pleaded  in 
hu  and  the  then  Commonwealth's  behalf  against  several  Royalists  that  were 
tried  in  the  pretended  high  ccmrt  of  parliament,  whereon  serenil  generous  cara- 
liers  sad  noble  hearts  received  the  dismal  sentence  of  death.**    Anthony  Wood, 

*  "  Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt." 

f  1  Burnet,  94.  It  is  curious  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  effect  if 
he  had  accepted  the  offer,  and  af^er  being  proclaimed  King  he  bad  lived  long 
enough  to  assemble  a  parliament  which  had  passed  an  act  ratifying  all  (bat  had 
been  theretofore  done,  and  pardoning  all  past  offences.  His  Majesty,  King 
Oliver,  would  probably  have  soon  been  assassinated  or  dethroned  ；  but  there  U 
great  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  regicides  could  have  afterwards  b^en  broxigbt  to 
trial. 
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aasaggination,  prevailed,  and  the  name  of  Oliver  I.  is  not  in- 
scribed in  the  list  of  English  sovereigns^  although  his  statue 
is  very  properly  to  appear  in  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster, 
among  our  difitinguished  generals  and  statesmen. 

Majnard  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar  with  his  usual 
assiduity.  Notwithstanding  his  dignity  of  "  Protector's  Ser- 
jeant," he  did  not  long  conduct  the  government  prosecutions, 
and  he  sometimes  was  counsel  for  those  who  were  illegally 
proceeded  against  hj  his  Highness's  Attorney  General  He 
gave  a  written  opinipn  in  favour  of  Lilbume,  which  the  de- 
fendant read  to  the  jury,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  his 
quittaL*  Afterwards  when  Cony  had  been  imprisoned  for 
； to  pay  a  tax  imposed  without  authority  of  parliament, 
at  Majnard  moved  the  Court  of  Upper  Bench  for  a 
habeas  carpus  in  his  favour,  and  "  demanded  his  liberty  with 
great  confidence,  both  upon  the  illegality  of  the  commitment, 
and  the  illegality  of  the  imposition,  as  being  laid  without  any 
lawful  authority."  The  Judges  not  being  able  to  maintain  or 
defend  either,  pretty  plainly  declared  what  their  sentence 
would  be,  and  thereupon  the  Protector's  Attorney  required  a 
farther  day  to  answer  what  had  been  urged.  Before  that  day 
Majnard  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  presuming  to  ques- 
tion or  make  doubt  of  his  Highness's  authority .t  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Maynard  again  showed  that  he  had  no  taste 
for  being  a  martyr.  When  he  and  Serjeant  Twisden  and 
Mr.  Wadham  Wyndham,  who  had  been  imprisoned  along  with 


CHAP. 

cm. 


Maynard 
counsel  for 
Cony,  pro- 
secuted by 
Cromwell. 


Maynard 
sent  to  the 
Tourer. 


， 5  8t  Tr.  S48.  443.  The  defendant  bad  earnestly  prayed  for  further  time 
•  10  regard  the  counsel  assigned  him  refused  to  appear  for  him,  onfy  Serjeant 
Mojfnard  who  wa»  tick/*  This  sickness  was  suspected  to  have  been  brought  on 
by  t  dread  of  the  Tower. 

f  5  St.  Tr.  9S5.  3  Clarendon,  Hist  Reb.985.  The  noble  historian  adds:  "The 
Judges  were  sent  for,  and  severely  reprehended  for  sufiering  thai  licence.  When 
tliey  with  all  humility  mentioned  the  law  and  Maona  Charta,  Cromwe]!  told 

tfc«ni,  with  terms  of  contempt  and  derision,  «  Their  Magna  F  should  not 

nmtrol  bis  »etiona,  which  be  knew  were  for  the  safety  of  the  Common  wealth. ' 
He  asked  them,  •  who  made  them  Judges  ？  whether  they  had  any  authority  to  sit 
there  but  what  he  gave  them  ？  and  if  bis  authority  were  at  an  end,  they  knew 
enough  what  would  become  of  themselves  ； '  and  dismisaed  them  with  a 
eanlion  that  they  should  not  suffer  the  lawyer*  to  prate  what  it  would  not 
beeome  them  to  hear."  Notwithstanding  thia  coarse  and  Tiolent  ebullition,  it 
•hould  be  recollected  that  "  in  all  matters  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  bis 
jurisdiction  he  seemed  to  have  great  concern  for  the  lav,"  and  that  pressing  the 
Judges  to  act  tinder  him  he  said,  "  be  would  rather  rule  by  red  ffoumt  than  by 
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him  for  the  same  cause  had  Iain  three  or  four  dkys  in  custody. 
" they  unworthily  petitioned  to  be  set  at  liberty,  acknowledging 
their  fault,  and  promiaing  to  do  so  no  more,  choofiing  tatlier  to 
sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  client,  whereon  that  of  their 
country  was  eminently  concerned,  than  to  endure  a  little  re- 
straint with  the  loss  of  a  few  fees."* 

He  was  soon  again  on  good  terms  with  the  Protector,  and 
might  have  been  one  of  his  Peers,  but  he  wisely  would  not 
accept  any  promotion  which  would  take  him  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  ；  and  while  parliaments  sat  under 
Oliver,  he  continued  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  representative  for  Newton,  and  afterwards  for  Beraktone. 
He  is  recorded  as  haying  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
two  evils  which  have  continued  to  visit  subsequent  parlia* 
ments  ―  "  excessive  legislation,  and  long  speeches.''  "  A 
parliament}"  said  he,  "  hath  passed  more  laws  in  one  month, 
than  the  best  student  in  England  can  read  in  a  year,  and 
well  if  he  can  understand  them  then.  We  had  a  speech  to-day 
(Sir  Arthur  Haslerig's),  which  lasted  from  nine  to  twelve : 
if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  to  have  one  speech  a  day,  the  Dutch 
will  give  you  2000/.  a  day  to  do  80,t 

On  Oliver's  demise,  Maynard  immediately  swore  allegiance 
to  his  successor,  and  had  his  patent  renewed,  as  "  Protector's 
Prime  Serjeant."  But  in  consequence  of  the  proved  in- 
capacity of  Richard,  and  the  confiision  which  followed,  the 
Presbyterians  resolved  to  recall  Charles  11"  trusting  to  the 
comprehension  promised  them  privately  by  Hyde,  and  bjr  the 
King's  public  declaration  from  Breda,  and  Maynard,  as  one 
of  their  leaders,  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures  devised 
for  supporting  Monk's  movement  to  crush  the  Commonwealtli. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  whom  the 
executive  government  was  for  some  time  vested  |,  and  he 
took  his  seat  once  more  as  representative  for  Totness  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bump,  and  being  returned  for  Bendstone 
to  the  "  Convention  Parliament,"  he  was  very  useful  in 


•  5  St  T.  936. 

t  Burton*B  Diary.    Our  only  eonsolation.is  to  raad  of  an  American  1 雄 is! 塞 tor 
being  "  five  days  in  possession  of  the  floor/* 
X  Martyn's  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  I  231. 
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pressing  the  republican  spirit,  which  stUl  showed  itself  in 
considerable  strength,* 

Charles,  on  his  arrival  at  Whitehall,  very  cordially  received 
the  Serjeant^  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  little  expecting 
to  live  to  sit  in  another  "  Convention  Parliament,"  or  to  see 
the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  now  so  enthusiastically  supported. 
He  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  again  taking  the  coif  under  a.  d.  leeo. 
a  royal  writ,  which  treated  his  former  serjeantcy  as  a  nullity  ；  Made 
一 and,  to  reward  his  loyalty,  he  was  made  a  King's  Serjeant,  Kinf  Ser- 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  t    Sir  John  was  like-  knighted  at 
wise  offered  the  situation  of  a  puisne  Judge,  but  be  preferred  ^^^5^^ 
his  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  Nov.  9. 

Now  comes  the  most  discreditable  part  of  his  career.  a.d.  1661. 
Along  with  Serjeant  Glynne,  who  had  acted  as  the  Protector's  ^：';"】' 
Chief  Justice,  he  appeared  at  Westminster  among  the  Crown  in 
lawyers  to  sustain  tile  prosecution  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  for  high  ^？^^抽。" 
treason,  ―  the  only  overt  act  being  that  he  (like  the  two  ^arry 
Serjeants)^  had  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth : 一  an  instance  of  tergiversation  which  even  shocked 
the  warmest  royalists,  and  which  is  thus  held  up  to  scorn  by 
Butler:  — 

" Did  not  the  learned  Glynne  and  Maynard, 
To  make  good  subjects  traitors,  strain  hard  ？"  f 

Maynard，  however,  strenuously  resisted  the  measures  Intro-  Defends 
duced  by  Clarendon,  by  which  faith  was  broken  with  the  lfth"^r«- 

Presbyterians.  byterians. 

Though  baffled  in  the  unequal  contest,  he  showed  great  ▲•  。•  1667. 
moderation  on  the  fall  of  their  capital  enemy,  by  contending  clarendon 
that  none  of  the  offences  charged  against  him  amounted  to  on  charge 
high  treason.    "  No  man,"  said  he,  "  can  do  what  is  just,  treason, 
but  he  must  have  what  is  true  before  him;  where  life  is 
concerned  you  ought  to  have  a  moral  certainty  of  the  thing, 

•  4  Pari.  Hist.  i.  164.  f  Or.  Jur.  115. 

*  Pepys*8  Diary  likewise  shows  the  public  scandal  excited  by  the  two  repub- 
lican Serjeants  become  royalists.  He  thus  concludes  his  account  of  the  corona- 
tion : " Thus  did  the  day  end  with  joy  every  where,  and,  blemed  be  God,  I  have 
not  beard  of  any  mischance  to  any  body  through  it  all,  but  only  to  Serjeant 
Glynne,  whose  bors«  f«*Il  upon  him  yesterday,  and  i«  like  to  kill  him,  which 
people  do  please  themselves  to  see  how  just  God  is  to  punish  the  rogue  at  such 

a  time  as  this,  being  now  one  of  the  King's  Serjeants,  and  rode  in  the  cavalcade  • 
with  Matmakd,  to  whom  people  wish  the  same  fortune,** 
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and  every  one  be  able  to  say,  upon  this  proof ，  in  my  conscience, 
this  man  is  guilty.  Common  fame  is  no  grodnd  to  accuse  a 
man  where  matter  of  fact  is  not  clear.  To  say  an  evil  is  done, 
therefore  this  man  hath  done  it,  is  strange  in  morality, 
more  strange  in  logic."* 

He  was  now  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  all  government 
prosecutione 个 ； but  though  he  had  precedence  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  port  in 
any  case  which  occurred,  till  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  brought 
up  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  habeas  carpus, 
having  been  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  contending  that  the  parliament  was  dissolyed.^ 
The  question  now  arose  for  the  first  time,  "  whether  a 
warrant  of  commitment  by  either  House  of  Parliament 
must  be  framed  with  the  same  strictness  as  a  warrant  of 
commitment  by  an  inferior  tribunal,"  tide  warrant  merely 
ordering  the  defendant  to  be  "  imprisoned  during  pleasure,  for 
high  contempts  committed  against  this  House."  Objection 
was  taken  "  that  the  cause  of  commitment  returned  was  not 
sufficient,  for  the  general  allegation  of  high  contempts  is  too 
uncertain,  as  the  Court  cannot  judge  of  the  contempt  if  it 
doth  not  appear  in  what  act  it  consists.''  But  Maynard 
argued  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  realm,  and  that  its 
resolutions  on  its  own  privileges  could  not  be  adjudicated 
upon  by  inferior  tribunals,  whose  judgments  it  was  entitled 
to  review.  He  admitted,  that  "  if  the  commitment  had  been 
by  a  magistrate,  or  by  the  Common  Pieas，  or  Exchequer,  it 
could  not  have  been  supported  ；  but  it  was  by  a  Court  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  desired  to  quash  it,  and 
whether  the  contempts  should  be  specified,  was  a  matter 
within  the  deliberation  of  that  Court,  not  of  this  ；  that  when 
a  question  of  privilege  incidentally  arises  In  a  common  law 
action,  it  may  be  determined  by  the  common  law  Judges; 
but  here  the  question  was,  whether  the  Lords  had  capacity 
to  determine  their  own  privileges,  and  whether  this  Court 


•  4  ParL  Hist  572.  577. 

t  See  Rex  v.  Tonge  and  others  for  high  treason,  6  St.  Tr.  232. 
Morley*8  Trial,  ib.  776.,  Lord  Mordant's  Trial,  ib.  796. 
\  Ante,  Vol.  IIL  p.  333 


Lord 
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can  reverse  their  decision,  and  discharge  a  Peer  whom  they 
have  committed  for  contempt.  The  Judges  had  often  de- 
manded of  the  Lords  how  the  law  is,  and  how  a  statute 
should  be  eiP^unded  ；  and,  a  fortiori,  this  Court  ought  to 
demand  their  opinions  when  a  doubt  ariseth  on  an  order 
made  by  the  House  of  Lords^  respecting  their  own  privilege 
and  one  of  their  own  members,  instead  of  adjudicating  this 
order  to  be  erroneous.** 

Luckily  for  parliamentary  privilege,  the  government  wished 
to  detain  Shaftesbury  in  custody,  or  this  unanswerable 
reaaoning  might  not  have  prevailed  ；  but  the  Judges  unani- 
fflousljr  adopted  it，  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  precedent  has  hitherto  been  universally  followed, 
where  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  commitment  by 
dther  House  of  Parliament  has  arisen  on  a  habeas  corpus^ 
although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  principle  where  the  question  arises  in  an  action.* 

Daring  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Maynard  went  on  steadily 
devoting  himself  to  his  profession,  and  eschewing  politics  as 
nmch  as  he  decently  could,  consistently  with  preserving  his 
reputation  as  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterians  ；  but  he  occa- 
sionally came  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  great 
constitutional  questions.  His  arguments  in  the  dispute  with 
the  House  of  Lords  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  that  House 
to  hear  appeals  from  Courts  of  Equity,  although  they 
proved  nugatory,  were  so  pleasing  to  the  Commons  that 
they  were  ordered  in  perpetuam  ret  memoriam  to  be  entered 
in  the  Journals.  In  the  discussions  on  the  "  Declaration  of 
Mulgence,"  in  1673,  he  boldly  denied  the  dispensing  power.f 
Likewise,  when  the  bill  was  proposed  two  years  after  for  purity 
of  Election,  he  strongly  supported  it，  saying,  "  This  bribing 
Bwn  by  drink  is  a  lay  simony.  Electiones  fiant  Ubere.  What 
do  men  give  hogs  drink  for  ？    To  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 

A 

•  «  St  Tr.  1269.  &  C.  1  Freeman,  153.  1  Mod.  144.  S  Keble,  792. 
^  «ec  Mnrrey'B  Case,  1  Wils.  899.  Brass  Crosby's  Case,  19  St  Tr.  1137. 
^fert  Case,  2  Sir  W.  Bl.  758.  Flower's  Case,  8  T.  R.  314.  Sir  John  Hob- 
Case.  3  Barn,  and  Aid.  420.  Case  of  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  11  Ad.  and 
Eli  275.    Lord  Campbell's  Speeches,  240—251. 

t  4  Pari,  HUt  377.    lb.  783. 
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A.D.  1678. 
His  at- 
tempt  to 
convict  an 
infant  Peer 
of  murder. 


A.  D.  1679, 
1680. 
His  per- 
version of 
the  law 
of  treason 
in  Lord 
Danby*s 


of  drunken  fellows."  He  was,  nevertheless^  for  a  high  pro- 
perty qualification  in  the  representatives.  The  frandiise  of 
the  electors  hardly  seems  to  have  been  generally  considered 
in  England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  it  was  con- 
fined in  counties  to  freeholders  of  40  shiUings,  till  the  reign  of 
George  IIL,  when  the  discussion  originated  which  terminated 
in  the  Reform  BilL 

Maynard  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecutione  which 
arose  out  of  the  Popish  plot,  conducting  some  before  a  jury 
as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  others  before  the  Lords  as  a 
manager  for  the  House  of  Coixunoi&  He  was  particularly 
conspicuous  on  the  trials  of  Coleman  and  of  Lord  Stafford, 
repeating  on  both  occasions  his  favourite  quotation  ；  "  Multi 
ob  stultitiam  non  putabant,  multi  ob  ignorantiam  non  vide- 
bant,  multi  ob  pravitatem  non  credebant,  et  non  credendo 
conjurationem  adjuvabant.*' 

In  these  cases  he  might  be  carried  away  by  popular  enthu- 
siasm^ but  I  must  strongly  reprobate  a  cold-blooded  attempt  he 
made  (from  no  motive  that  I  can  discover,  except  the  profes- 
sional passion  for  getting  the  verdict)  to  convict  of  murder  the 
minor  peer.  Lord  Cornwallk,  who  had,  by  mere  mischance, 
killed  another  school-boy.  Although  no  evidence  was  given 
for  the  accused,  no  case  being  made  out  against  him, —  after 
tke  Solicitor  General  had  replied  for  the  Crown,  the  old 
Serjeant  delivered  a  furious  addrees  to  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard and  the  Peers-triers,  calling  on  them  to  convict,  and  con- 
eluding  with  these  words :  "  Thus  stands  the  case  before 
your  Grace  and  my  Lords  ；  it  is  a  caee  of  blood,  and  it  cries 
loud."  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  peerage,  the  poor  boy  was 
acquitted,  one  or  two  Lords  finding  it  manslaughter,  and  all 
the  rest  saying  generally,  Not  Guilty, 

I  must  likewise  hold  up  to  indignation  the  attempt  which 
he  made  in  Lord  Danby's  case  to  pervert  the  famous  Statute 
of  treasons,  25  Edward  III"  by  laying  down  that  "  it  was 
only  binding  on  the  inferior  Courts,  while  in  a  proceeding  by 
way  of  parliamentary  impeachment  any  thing  may  be  declared 
treason  ；  "  for  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  power 


St.  Tr.  144—158. 
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to  declare  new  treasons  was  to  be  exercised  only  by  pro- 
spective legislation^  and  that  an  impeachment  for  treason,  as 
well  as  an  indictment,  could  only  properly  be  for  an  offence 
declared  to  be  treason  before  it  was  committed.  Swift, 
with  his  usual  keenness,  remarks  on  the  Seijeant's  casuistry 
in  this  case  re^)ectmg  the  power  of  parliament  to  declare 
new  treasons 一 "  Yes,  by  a  new  act,  but  not  by  a  retrospec- 
tive one :  Maynard  was  a  knave  and  a  fool,  with  all  his 
law."  • 

When  the  "  Exclusion  Bill  ，，  was  brought  forward,  he  sup- 
ported it  on  the  ground  ^hat  the  hopes  of  a  Popish  successor 
encouraged  the  Popish  plot.  "  Shall  we  be  led,"  he  ex- 
claimed^  "  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  or  a  fool  to  the  stocks, 
and  not  apprehend  our  danger  ？  ，，  While  the  measure  was 
pending,  he  slipped  away  to  the  circuit  without  leave  of 
absence.  This  being  discovered,  his  son  was  instructed  to 
inform  him  that  "  if  he  did  not  return  forthwith  he  should  be 
sent  for  in  custody,  he  being  treated  thus  tenderly  in  respect 
of  his  having  been  long  the  Father  of  the  House,"  f 

In  the  critical  parliament  at  Oxford  which  followed,  be 
was  so  far  carried  away  by  faction  as  to  forget  what  he  bad 
said  when  he  was  himself  imprisoned  for  high  treason,  and  to 
abet  Shaftesbury  in  the  unconstitutional  attempt  to  try 
Fitzharrifl,  a  commoner,  on  a  similar  impeachment  for  high 
treason,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers  ；  but  no  better 
reasoning  could  be  adduced  by  him  than  the  following :  一 
" This  damnable  Popish  plot  is  still  on  foot  in  England,  and 
I  am  sure  in  Ireland  too  ；  and  what  arts  and  crafts  have  been 
used  to  hide  this  plot  1  It  began  with  the  murder  of  a 
magistrate  ；  then  with  perjury  and  false  subornation,  and 
this  of  Fitzharris  is  a  second  part  of  that.  We  sent  up  an 
unpeachment  to  the  Lords  against  Fitzharris,  and  told  the 
Liords  that  in  due  time  we  would  bring  up  articles  against 
hiin^  and  the  Lords  refuse  to  try  him.  In  effect  they  make 
UB  no  parliament.  If  we  are  the  prosecutors,  and  they  will 
not  hear  our  accusation,  their  own  lives  as  well  as  ours  are 
concerned.    This  is  a  strange  way.  of  proceeding  ；  the  same 

•  2  Burn.  O.  T.  58.    11  St  Tr.  599. 
t  Com.  JoufD.  vol.  viii. 
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day  we  impeach  Fitzharrie,  they  vote  we  shall  not  prosecute 
him:  now,  when  all  is  at  stake,  we  must  not  prosecute. 
If  this  be  60，  Holland  must  submit,  and  let  tlie  French  run 
over  all.  This  is  a  strange  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament, 
and  tends  to  the  danger  of  the  King's  person,  and  the  de- 
straction  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  I  hope  you  will 
vote  it  so."*  It  was  bo  voted;  but  the  public  oondemned 
the  attempt  to  deprive  an  Englishman  of  his  birth-bright^  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  by  his  own  peers,  and  the  king  dissolved  the 
parliament,  with  the  general  applause  of  the  nation.t 

Now  came  out  the  Earl  of  Boscommon's  "  Ghost  of  the 
Old  House  of  CommoiiB  to  the  New  One  appointed  to  meet 
at  Oxford,"  in  which  the  old  Serjeant  is  handled  very  roughly 
by  die  nephew  and  godson  of  Strafford.} 

*•  Hie  robe  was  summon'd,  Maynard  in  tlie  head. 
In  legal  murder  none  so  deeply  read  ； 
I  brought  him  to  the  bar  where  once  fae  stood 
Stain'd  with  the  (yet  unexpUted)  blood 
Of  the  brare  Strafford,  when  three  kingdoms  rung 
With  hu  accumulatWe  hackney  tongue  ； 
Prisoners  and  witnenet  were  sUnding  by» 
These  had  been  taught  to  swear,  and  thoae  to  die, 
And  to  expect  the  arbitrary  f 
•  ill  faces,  some  for  g 


A.  D.  1681. 
He  prose- 
cutes Fiu- 
harrU  as 
counsel  for 
Crown 
before  a 
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To  fright  the  people  and  alarm  the  town, 
Bedloe  and  Gates  employ  *d  the  rercrend  gown  ； 
But  while  the  triple  mitre  bore  the  blame. 
The  King's  three  crowns  were  their  rebellious  aim.** 

Maynard  was  immediately  after  subjected  to  a  great  mor- 
tification. In  being  required,  as  King's  Ancient  Seijeant,  to 
prosecute  before  a  Jury  the  very  FitzharriB  who  the  Com- 
mons had  voted  could  not,  without  a  gross  breach  of  their 
privileges,  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law;  the  impeachment  in  the  name  of  the 

•  4  Pari.  Hist.  13S5. 

f  Ante,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  XCIII.  This  subject  is  very  ably  treated  in  tb« 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  elzviii.  p.  SS9.  The  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  taking 
the  opposite  side,  in  answer  to  precedents,  authorities,  and  general  wgumeDtSy 
relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  dichtm  of  Selden,  which  would  have  been  entitled 
to  much  respect  but  for  the  reasoning  by  which  it  u  supported.  If,  indeed,  the 
CommonB  upon  an  impeachment  were,  as  Selden  supposes,  "  instead  of  a  jury,** 
a  commoner  might  be  tried  before  them  for  his  life,  but  they  are  simply  "  ac- 
cusem"  18  much  as  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Lords  exclusively  decide 
both  upon  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case.  The  Lords  do  fry  the  delinquent  as 
well  as  pass  judgment  upon  him.— •  There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  our  records 
of  a  commoner  being  capitally  convicted  by  the  Lords,  and  surely  the  weight 
of  authority  is  greatly  against  such  «  proceeding. 

\  See  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Roscommon. " 
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Commons  of  England  being  to  be  considered  as  depending,  chap. 
notwithstanding  a  dissolution.  After  due  deliberation,  the  "11- 
old  lawyer  preferred  the  performance  of  his  professional 
duty  to  the  resignation  of  his  professional  dignity,  and  Fitz- 
harris  having  pleaded  the  pendency  of  the  impeachment  in 
abatement  of  the  indictment,  Serjeant  Maynard  contended 
with  Seijeant  Jeffireys,  his  brother  counsel,  that  the  plea 
was  80  vicious,  that  it  ought  to  be  quashed  without  the 
Attorney  General  being  even  called  upon  to  demur  to  it. 
The  plea  was  quashed  accordingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed and  executed.* 》 

It  was  siud  of  Majnard  that,  "as  a  lawyer,  all  parties  were  a.  n.  i684. 
willing  to  employ  iiim,  and  he  was  equally  willing  to  be  ^"p^^Jj^** 
employed  by  all."    Accordingly,  after  the  victory  gained  by  ion. 
the  Court  in  the  City  of  London,  he  was  counsel  for 
Papillon  in  the  famous  action  brought  against  him  as  Sheriff 
by  the  late  Lord  Mayor  for  a  false  arrest,  on  the  ground  that 
Papillon  and  Dubois  had  not  been  duly  elected  Sheriffs,  and 
that  all  acts  done  by  them  in  executing  process  were  un- 
WfuL    This  I  think  is  the  Serjeant's  most  eloquent  forensic 
effort  ；  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  a  packed  jury,  who  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  10,000/.  damages,  and  merited 
this  compliment  from  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  "  Gentlemen, 
you  seem  to  be  persons  that  have  sense  about  you,  and  con- 
sideration for  the  government.    You  have  given  a  good 
verdict,  and  are  greatly  to  be  commended  for  it."t 

Nevertheless,  Maynard  was  always  very  courteous  and  Ancient 
respectful  to  the  Judges,  even  amidst  their  worst  atrocities,  j^^^jj^ 
and  he  had  been  so  careful  not  to  give  any  mortal  offence  to 
the  government,  that  on  the  demise  of  the  crown  he  was 
re-appointed  "  Ancient  Serjeant"  by  James  IL，  and  he  was 
onployed  in  this  capacity  to  assist  in  the  investigation  re- 
specting the  birth  of  the  PrinccJ 

During  this  reign  he  was  placed  in  a  very  awkward  His  lapse 
situation,  being  supoenaed  as  a  witness  by  Titus  Oates,  when  ^^en  ex-^ 
that  miscreant  was  indicted  for  peijmy.    The  Serjeant,  who  amined  as 
had  so  often  supported  his  veracity,  was  examined  to  his  cha-  xitua^  °' 

Gates. 

•  8  St.  Tr.  243—399.  t  10  St.  Tr.  372. 

t  12  St.  Tr.  125.  、 
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racier  and  required  to  state  on  oath  some  particulars  that 
had  occurred  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford. —  Serj.  Maynard. 
" I  know  nothing  truly,  nor  can  I  remember  any  thing  of  it 
now." —  C.  J.  Jeffreys.  "  He  says  he  remembers  nothing." 
一  Serj,  Maynard.  "  If  Mr,  Oates  had  told  me  before-hand^ 
when  he  subpoenaed  me,  what  time  and  what  particular 
things  he  would  have  examined  me  to,  probably,  if  I  was 
there,  I  have  notes  that  I  then  took  ；  but  I  can  never  swear 
to  my  memory  for  any  cause  bo  long  ago." —  Oates,  "  My 
Liord,  I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard's  age  should  so 
impair  his  memory," 一  C.  J.  Jeffreys.  "  I  dare  say  you  are 
not  more  sorry  for  his  age  than  he  is."*  We  cannot  help 
Buspecting  that  this  supposed  lapse  of  memory  from  senility 
was  affected,  as  five  years  later  the  same  indiyidual  took  an 
important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Idngdom^  on  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  actually  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  Great  SeaL 

In  the  only  parliament  of  James  II"  Maynard  still  repre- 
sented Beralstone,  and  he  now  displayed  more  than  his  usual 
boldnese.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  make  words  disparag- 
ing the  King's  person  or  government  high  treason^  which 
it  was  supposed  would  have  embraced  any  thing  epoken 
against  the  King's  religion.  "  This  was  chiefly  opposed  by 
Serjeant  Maynard,  who  in  a  very  grave  speech  laid  open  the 
inconyenience  of  making  words  treason;  *  they  were  often 
ill  heard,  and  ill  understood,  and  were  apt  to  be  misredted 
by  a  very  small  variation :  men  in  a  pafision,  or  in  drink, 
might  saj  things  they  never  intended  ；  therefore,  he  hoped 
they  would  keep  to  the  law  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  an 
overt  act  was  made  the  necessary  proof  of  all  intentions*. 
When  others  insisted  that  *  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,'  he  brought  the  instance  of  our 
Saviour's  words,  *  Destroy  this  Temple,  &c»，，  and  showed 
how  near  the  Temple  was  to  this  Temple,  pronouncing  it  in 
Syriac,  so  that  the  difference  was  almost  imperceptible, 
*  There  was  nothing  more  innocent  than  these  words  as  our 
Saviour  meant  and  spoke  them,  but  nothing  more  criminal 
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than  the  setting  on  a  multitude  to  destroy  the  Temple.'  This 
made  some  impression  at  that  time;  but  if  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  landing  had  not  brought  the  session  to  an  early 
conclusion,  that,  and  every  thing  else,  which  the  officious 
courtiers  were  projecting  would  have  certainly  passed."* 

After  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  a  supply 
was  proposed  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  which  was  to  be 
command^  by  Boman  Catholic  officers.  The  Serjeant  joined 
in  stoutly  opposing  this  plan  of  military  government.  After 
showing  that,  by  the  existing  law,  and  the  powers  vested  in 
Sheriffs  and  Lord  Lieutenants^  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  country  was  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  that  we  were 
at  peace  with  all  foreign  nations,  he  observed,  "  If  you  give 
this  supply,  it  is  for  an  army  ；  and  then,  may  not  this  army 
be  made  of  those  that  will  not  take  the  test  ？  which  act  was 
not  designed  a  punislimeiit  for  the  Papiste,  but  a  protection 
for  our8elve8."t 

A  vote  for  a  supply  was  carried  by  a  ministerial  majority  ； 
but  such  a  storm  was  excited,  that  the  King  immediately 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  ruled  thereafter  without  the 
pretence  even  of  being  restrained  by  law,  till  his  combined 
violence  and  folly  precipitated  him  from  the  throne. 


CHAP. 
CI  11. 
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2  Burn.  O.  T.  S23. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  Maynard 
was  returned  by  Plympton,  as  well  as  by  Berahtone,  and 
chose  to  serve  for  the  former  borough.  From  his  great  age  and 
experience^  he  was  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle  of  constitutional 
law  in  the  discussions  which  arose  respecting  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne.  The  House,  according  to  his  advice,  having 
gone  into  a  grand  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation," 
he  strongly  supported  the  resolution  that  "  King  James  11. 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons, 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn 
himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  In  answer  to  the 
objection  that  they  were  deposing  the  King,  and  making  the 
monarchy  elective,  he  said,  "  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  can  depose  the  King,  but  whether  the  King  has  not 
deposed  himself.  It  is  no  new  project  ；  our  government  is 
― not  monarchical  and  tyrannous,  but  has  had  its 
ining  from  the  people.  There  may  be  such  a  traD&- 
sion  in  the  Prince,  that  the  people  will  be  no  more 
governed  by  him."  He  admitted  that  the  King  being  a 
Papist  did  not  thereby  make  himself  incapable  of  the  Crown, 
there  being  hitherto  no  law  to  that  effect  ；  but  he  insisted 
that  by  James's  multiplied  violations  of  the  constitution,  he 
had  broken  the  contract  between  the  Crown  and  the  people, 
and  that  lie  was  to  be  considered  as  civiliter  martuus,  with 
this  unexampled  accompaniment,  that  being  naturally  alive 
his  heir  was  not  designated  ；  and  it  devolved  upon  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
constitution  by  appointing  to  the  throne, — which  they  would 
best  do  by  offering  it  to  Protestants  descended  from  the 
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royal  family,  who  might  moet  worthily  fill  it  for  the  public  chap, 
good*  CIV. 

This  resolution  passed  by  a  vast  majority  hi  the  Commons, 
but  was  fer  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Upper  House,  where 
a  vote  for  a  B^nt  was  very  nearly  carri^.  The  Lords 
insisted  that  the  word  "  deserted,"  should  be  substituted  for 
" abdicated,"  and  that  the  clause  r^pecting  the  "  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  should  be  entirely  omitted. 

This  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  leading  to  "  a  free  Feb.  6. 
conference  "  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  Maynard  was  appointed  J^^^j^^  。『 
one  of  the  managers  to  conduct  it  on  the  part  of  the  Com -  "free  con- 
mono,  and  he  boldly  combated  the  high  tory  doctrines  of  ^J|S^5!o:di 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  managers  for  the  Lords.  • 
" When  there  is,"  eaid  he,  **  a  present  defect  of  one  to  ex- 
ercise the  administration  of  the  government,  I  conceive  the 
declaring  a  vacancy,  and  proviaion  for  a  supply  for  it,  can 
never  make  the  Crown  elective.    The  Commons  apprehend 
that  theilf  is  such  a  defect  now;  and  by  conaequence,  a 
present  necessity  for  the  supply  of  the  government*  My 
Lords,  the  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  vacancy,  is  the 
same  ；  but  if  there  be  an  irreparable  breach  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  is  an  abdication,  and  an  abdication  infers  a 
Tacancj.    It  is  not  that  the  Commons  do  say  the  Crown  of 
England  is  always  and  perpetually  elective  ；  but  it  is  neces- 
saiy  there  be  a  supply  where  there  is  a  defect,  and  the  doing 
of  that  will  be  no  alteration  of  the  monarchy  from  hereditary 
to  elective.    As  to  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  succeeding 
rightfully  as  heir,  I  aay  no  man  can  now  be  called  heir  of 
James  IL  We  have  a  maxim  in  law  as  certain  as  any  other. 
Nemo  est  lusres  viventis.    His  heir  is  now  in  nubibus.  What 
shall  we  do  till  he  is  dead  ？    The  Crown  cannot  descend  till 
then.*' 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  tried  to  answer  this  technical  His  argu- 
reasoning  by  saying,  "  I  cannot  directly  name  him  that  hath  J^nj^:} 比 
the  immediate  right  ；  but  it  is  enough  to  prevent  a  vacancy  of  Pem- 
that  there  is,  and  must  be,  an  heir  or  successor,  let  he  be  who  ^^^^ 
he  wilL"    Maynard. 一 "But  your  Lordahip  will  neither 

•  5  Pari.  Hist.  36.  40.  45. 
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agree  that  it  is  vacant,  nor  tell  us  how  it  is  fulL  Is  Jame? 
King?  Then  obey  him.  But  you  allow  that  he  is  not  ta 
be  obeyed.  Then  he  is  not  King.  Tell  U8，  then,  who  is 
King,  if  King  James  be  not.  But  if  there  be  now  no  King, 
the  throne  is  vacant."  Pembroke.  一 "  Sure,  Mr.  Serjeant^ 
you  agree,  that  notwithstanding  Charles  II.  was  abroad  at 
his  father's  death,  and  di4  not  actually  exercise  the  govern- 
ment, yet  in  law  he  was  not  the  lees  heir  for  that  ；  nor  was 
the  throne  vacant."  Maynard,  一  "  That  is  not  like  this  case, 
because  there  the  descent  was  legally  immediate  ；  but  there 
can  be  no  hereditary  descent  during  King  James's  life. 
Therefore,  unless  we  declare  and  fill  up  the  vacancy,  there 
must  be  an  everlasting  war  entailed  upon  us  ；  his  title  con- 
tinuing, and  we  opposing  his  return  to  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogatives.  Pray,  my  Lords,  consider  the  condition  of  the 
nation  till  there  be  a  government  ；  no  law  can  be  executed, 
no  debts  can  be  compelled  to  be  paid,  no  offences  can  be 
punished,  no  one  can  tell  what  to  do  to  obtain  his  right  or 
defend  himself  from  wrong.  You  still  say  the  throne  is  not 
void,  and  yet  you  will  not  tell  us  who  fills  it  If  once  you 
will  agree  that  the  throne  is  vacant,  it  will  then  come  orderly 
in  debate  how  it  should,  according  to  our  law,  be  filled.  If 
our  law  is  silent,  then  we  must  look  to  the  law  of  nature 
(above  all  human  laws),  and  provide  for  the  public  weal  in 
Buch  an  exigency  as  this." 

The  two  parties  separated,  probably  without  any  change 
of  private  opinion  among  them  ；  but  the  Lords,  frightened  by 
the  horrors  of  anarchy  which  Maynard  had  painted,  next 
day  resiled,  and  sent  a  message  that  they  agreed  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons  without  any  amendment.  "  The 
Declaration  of  Bights  "  soon  followed,  and  William  and  Mary 
were  upon  the  throne.* 
Feb.  19.  Maynard  strongly  supported  the  first  measure  of  the  new 
1689.  reign,  which  was  by  resolution  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
support  the  "  Convention,"  although  it  had  been  called ― not  by  royal 
^thl"cln^  writs  — but  by  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was 
▼ention  "     conscious  that  the  high  Churchmen  and  the  Tories  had  already 

into  a  *' Par- 
liament*" 

•  5  Pari.  Hist  72.  89,  90.  103. 
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forgot  their  recent  dangers  and  deliverance;  and  if  a  new 
parliament  had  been  summoned,  would  generally  have  voted 
for  adherents  of  the  abdicated  sovereign.  He  said,  therefore, 
" On  the  consequence  of  this  debate  will  bs  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  I  think  we  are  a  par- 
liament. What  is  a  parliament  but  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons? The  convention  in  which  I  sat,  12  Charles  II" 
resolved,  that  without  a  writ  from  the  King  we  were  a 
parliament.  We  acted  on  the  greatest  law* in  the  world, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex  esto.  We  sat  here  before  the  King  was  declared,  and 
much  more  may  we  now.  There  is  a  great  danger  in  sending 
out  writs  at  this  time,  if  you  consider  what  a  ferment  the 
nation  is  in;'  and  I  think  the  clergy  are  out  of  their  wits ； 
and  I  believe  if  the  clergy  had  their  wills,  few  of  U8  would  be 
here  again.  You  will  not  declare  yourselves  no  parliament, 
unless  you  are  out  of  your  wits.  As  for  the  clergy,  I  have 
much  honour  for  high  and  low  of  them  ；  but  I  must  say  they 
are  in  a  ferment  ；  there  are  pluralists  among  them,  and  when 
ihey  should  preach  the  gospel,  they  preach  against  the  par- 
liament and  the  law  of  England."  •  His  advice  was  followed, 
and  there  was  no  dissolution  till  the  following  year,  when 
men's  minds  were  more  tranquillised^  and  William's  success 
in  Scotland  had  weakened  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  al- 
though even  then  a  majority  of  Tories  was  returned. 

The  Fesolution  being  taken  to  separate  the  judicial  from 
the  political  duties  Utherto  intrusted  to  the  one  individual 
who  held  the  Great  Seal,  and  to  have  several  Judges  sitting 
together  to  despatch  the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  offer  was  made  to  the  veteran  Maynard  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  them.  Although  he  was  now  in  Ub  88th  year, 
his  mental  faculties  remained  quite  unimpaired.  Such  ac- 
tivity and  spirits  did  he  likewise  possess,  that  in  spite  of 
several  generations  of  younger  leaders  who  had  successively 
sprung  up  to  compete  with  him,  hia  practice  at  the  bar 
remained  with  him  undiminished.  Forgetting  how  short  a 
period  he  could  by  the  course  of  nature  now  enjoy  it,  he  felt 
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CHAP,    a  severe  pang  when  required  to  sacrifice  his  fees  for  an  office 
which  he  dreaded  might  be  very  precarious.    However,  after 


some  hesitation  he  accepted  it,  intending  perhaps  after  various 
examples  of  that  age,  if  he  should  lose  it,  again  to  practise  as 
an  advocate,  and  to  argue  that  all  such  of  his  judicial  de- 
cisions^ as  when  cited  against  him,  should  appear  to  impugn 
the  positions  he  had  to  sustain  for  his  new  clients,  were  erro- 
neous.   His  brother  Commissioners,  Keck  and  Rawfinson, 
though  considered  sound  lawyers,  were  unknown  to  the 
public  ；  and  he  had  nearly  as  much  eelat  as  if  he  had  been 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor. 
April  17.       They  received  the  Grreat  Seal  in  Hilary  vacation*,  and  on 
J^Sfi       the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  they  were  duly  inaugurated  in 
Commis-    Westminster  HalL    "  Before  they  entered  upon  any  business, 
swora'm     they  took  the  oaths  usuallj  administered  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
and  in-      ccUor  or  Lord  Keeper  (mutatis  mutandu),  the  book  being 
held  to  them  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolbf,  and  the  oaths  read 
to  them  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown." 
A.D.  1689.      King  James's  Great  Seal  fished  up  from  the  river  Thames 
Great        for  some  time  used,  but  on  the  23d  of  May  an  order 
was  made  by  the  King  in  Council  for  a  new  Great  Seal, 
representing  his  Majesty  and  his  spouse  sitting  together 
lovingly  on  the  throne  ；  and  this  being  Boon  engraved,  was 
used  till  Mary's  death. 
AettowtUe     But  seriouB  difficulties  arose  respecting  the  jurisdiction 
Sctionlind  and  precedence  of  the  Lord  Commissioners  ；  for,  except  dur- 
prccedence  ing  the  Commonwealth,  such  an  arrangement  for  the  trans- 
^omm^^*  action  of  Chancery  business  had  never  been  attempted,  and 
siooera.      no  weight  was  given  to  Cromwellian  precedents.    To  obviate 
these  difficulties  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  enabling  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  to  execute  the  office  of 

•  On  account  of  the  interregnum  Hilary  Term  had  not  been  kept,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  had  been  completely  suspended.  In  consequence  an 
act  was  passed  (1  W.  &  M.  c.  4.)  "for  renewing  actions  and  process  lately  de- 
pending in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  discontinued  by  the  not  holding  ot 
Hilary  Term,  and  for  supplying  other  defects  relating  to  proceedings  at  law," 
whereby  it  was  enacted,  among  other  thingH,  that  all  offences  itted  duriiup 
the  interregnum,  which  was  reckoned  from  the  1  Ith  December,  1688,  to  the 
12th  March,  168d,  should  be  laid  in  indictments,  to  be  instead  of  "contra  paeem 
JRegitf"  "  contra  paoem  Regni,** 

t  Cro.  Office  Min.  fol.  1S3. 
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Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper/'  which  enacted  that  they  chap. 
should  have  the  same  power  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  "丫' 
Keeper,  two  being  required  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  any 
instrument,  and  one  being  authorised  to  hear  interlocutorj 
motions  一  all  having  preoedence  next  after  Peers  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  • 


aynard  continued  to  hold  his  office  along  with  Keck  Complaints 
and  Bawlinson  till  the  end  of  Easter  Term,  in  the  following  Jgjf  二 
year.    They  were  allowed  to  be  diligent,  patient,  and  up-  and  the 
right,  but  their  despatch  of  buBineea  did  not  give  00  much  ^J^jg 一 
satiafaction  as  was  expected.    People  began  to  suspect  that  woncw. 
Equity  suits  differing  so  much  from  actions  at  law  were 
better  adapted  to  the  oognieanoe  of  a  Bingle  judge:  the 
Lords  Commissioners  sometimes  differed  in  a  maimer  not 
edifying :   Maynard,  without  official  political  funcdons, 
stiU  continuing  a  member  of  the  House  of  ConimoDB,  used 
to  attend  there  when  his  presence  was  needed  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ；  and  being  deprived  of  the  exercise  which  he 
had  taken  for  above  sixty  years  by  walking  up  and  down 
Westminster  Hall,  and  making  speeches  at  the  bar,  his  health 
suffered,  and  his  infirmities  multiplied  upon  him. 

The  printed  Beports  of  Chancery  during  his  year  of  office 
give  us  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  his  judicial  powers,  as 
they  almost  all  b^in  the  judgment  with  the  words  "  Per 
Curiam,"  without  distinguishing  what  was  said  by  the  several 
CommiflsionerB* 

Once  I  find  what  I  consider  doubtful  doctrine  laid  down  ^J^^"* 
" Per  Lord  Maynard^  f  that  unleee  a  submiasion  to  arbitra-  Commis- 

noner  May- 
nard. 

•  1  W.  &  M.  c.  21.  There  are  some  eurious  entries  in  the  journals  respecting 
the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  Two  Houses.  A  clause  was  introduced  in 
the  Lords  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  office  of  Master  in  Chancery,  which 
" Lord  Majnard "  contrived  to  get  thrown  out  This  might  have  induced 
Swift  to  write  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Burnet,  where  an  anecdote  is 
related  to  Mayiuurd*s  honour,  "  He  was  an  old  rogue  for  all  that."  See  last 
edition  of  O.  T.  iii.  341.  The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  the 
1 8tb  of  March.  The  clause  about  selling  masterships  wm  added  in  committee 
on  the  25th  of  March  ；  but  after  a  conference  between  the  Two  Houses  on  the 
Spill  of  June  was  rejected,  and  clauses  forbidding  the  sale  of  the  office  of  CuUm 
Jtottdomm  were  substituted  for  it  Lordt*  Jouru.  1688-9. 

t  He  was  always  so  designated  while  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
title  of  "  Lord  "  added  to  the  ChiistiAn  name  being  giyen  to  the  Chief  Justices* 
as  "  Lord  Hale,**  "  Lord  Holt  ； "  while  in  Scotland  the  custom  was  and  is  for  a 
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tion  contains  the  words  "  ita  quod  an  award  be  made  de  et 
super  prcsmissisy  &c."  an  award  on  a  part  is  binding,  although 
it  leaves  the  residue  of  the  controversy  unsettled  *  ；  but  in 
the  only  other  case  in  which  his  separate  opinion  was  given 
respecting  the  right  of  the  half  blood  to  have  administration, 
and  an  equal  share  of  personal  property  with  the  whole  blood, 
一  the  decree  which  he  recommended  being  appealed  from, 
after  civilians  and  common  lawyers  had  been  heard  on  both 
sides,  it  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  f 

There  being  then  no  statute  to  vacate  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  accepting  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
or  to  disqualify  any  commoner  from  sitting  in  that  assembly, 
Majnard  not  only  continued  to  represent  Plympton  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  but  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  same  place  in  the  Parliament  called  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  and  he  took  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates  till  he  finally  retired  from  public  life. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  of  that  day,  he  strongly  supported 
the  Bill  for  disarming  Boman  Catholics,  saying,  "  We  are 
so  mealy-mouthed  and  soft-handed  to  the  Papists  that  it 
occasions  their  insolence.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  all  Papists 
should  resort  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  not  depart  without 
licences  from  the  next  Justices  ；  and  another  thing  that  all 
those  of  that  religion  bring  all  their  fire-arms  in，  unless  for 
the  necessary  defence  of  their  houses,  to  officers  appointed. 
I  would  not  imitate  their  cruelty.  I  would  let  them  have 
their  reUgion  in  their  private  houses  一  but  no  harbouring  of 
Priests  or  Jesuits.  And  if  any  Papist  have  a  hand  in  firing 
houses,  he  should  be  compelled  to  help  to  rebuild  them." } 
The  Lord  Commissioner  was  carried  away  80  far  by  religious 
zeal  that  he  not  only  spoke  in  favour  of  increasing  the  cruel 
senteope  upon  Titus  Oates,  but  actually  stood  up  for  the 
veracity  of  that  impostor,  and  seemed  still  alarmed  by  the 
perils  of  the  Popish  plot.  § 


Judge  to  be  called  Lord  with  his  family  name,  or  the  name  of  his  estate,  at  bis 
election,  as  "  Lord  Jeffrey,"  "  Lord  Corehouse.** 

♦  Hide  9.  Cooth,  2  Vernon,  109.  t  Crooke  v.  Watt,  2  Vera.  】24. 

X  5  Pari.  Hist  182,  183.  §  lb.  293,  394. 
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His  next  appearance  is  more  creditable  to  him.  Sir  Adam  chap. 
Blair  and  other  commonerB  had  been  detected  in  distribut- 


ing  a  declaration  of  King  James  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  j^ne  is. 
then  established,  denouncing  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  '689. 
usurper  of  the  English  throne  ；  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  to1mp««h- 
House  of  Commons  should  impeach  them  before  the  Lords  ™eiu  of 
for  high  treason.    Maynard,  taking  a  juster  view  of  this  sub-  for  high 
ject  than  in  the  Parliament  at  Oxford,  said,  "  I  am  against 
impeachment  of  these  persons  that  they  may  be  punished. 
Prosecute  them  by  way  of  indictment,  and  then  you  may 
punish  them  severely  and  legally.    One  man  condemned  and 
punished  at  common  law  will  work  more  upon  the  people 
than  ten  impeachments."  •    This  opinion  was  overruled,  but 
the  impeachment  proved  abortive,  f 

Holding  an  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  but  not  He  censures 
being  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  the  old  patriot  showed  his  。 卿 。• 
independence  by  occasionally  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
governments  He  was  particularly  severe  against  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  navy.  "  I  hear,"  said  he，  "  there  are  young 
men  put  to  command  ships  that  never  were  at  sea  before, 
because  they  are  well  affected  to  the  present  settlement.  The 
question  used  to  be,  ^  Is  he  a  godly  man  f  ，  and  he  was  em- 
ployed. I  asked  them,  *  Can  a  godly  man,  because  he  is 
godly,  make  a  watch  or  d  pair  of  boots  ？，"  J 

On  the  question  of  privilege,  which  arose  on  the  arrest  of  June  28. 
the  young  Earl  of  Danby,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  iij^^nyg  of 
Commons,  for  sailing  in  his  pleasure-yacht>  Maynard  vio-  arbitrary 
lently  took  part  against  the  Earl  of  Nottingham^  who  haj} 
iflsued  the  warrant,  sayings  "At  this  rate,  we  may  all  be 
imprisoned  and  whipped  to  our  lives'  end.    Vote  it  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  sit  not  mute  upon  so  plain  a  breach."  § 

•  5  Pari.  Hist  306.  f  12  St.  Tr.  1207—1234. 

t  5  Pari.  Hist  338. 

§  5  Pari.  Hist.  365.  This  reminds  me  of  a  speech  I  heard  the  first  circuit  I 
jrent 一 from  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  who  was  then  as  old  as  Maynard,  and  might  almost 
hate  remembered  him.  A  man  charged  with  felonious  violence  to  a  female  ap- 
•  ig  to  be  innocent,  by  reason  of  the  consent  of  the  prosecutrix,  the  Judge 
•  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  acquit  the  prisoner.  If  such  a  scandalous  pro- 
were  to  succeed,  which  of  u$  is  safe  f" 一  At  the  same  assises,  a  man 
i  of  murdering  his  wife  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence  of 

 juld  not  be  passed  upon  him,  gave  a  very  moving  account  of  his  wife's 

onduct,  and  the  provocation  he  had  received  from  her.  JHeaih,  J,  "  Prisoner, 
TOL.  IV.  D 
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CHAP. 
CIV. 


He  repri- 
mands a 
young 
member. 


May  1. 

His  last 
speech  in 
parliament. 


Having  sat  in  parliament  with  the  great-great-grandfathers 
of  Bome  of  the  present  members,  he  seems  to  have  been  per- 
mitted considerable  licence  in  debate.  A  young  gentleman 
who  opposed  the  bill  for  restoring  corporations,  drew  down 
upon  himself  this  reprimand.  一  Serjeant  Maynard,  "  I  have 
heard  that  to-day  which  makes  my  ears  to  tingle.  There  is  a 
bill  brought  in  to  restore  corporations.  It  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  a  gentleman  starts 
up  and  prays  that  it  may  be  thrown  out  ；  certainly  he  is  but 
a  young  parliament-man.  If  thoee  surrenders  of  charters 
stand,  they  may  make  what  parliament  they  will  at  court;  and, 
formerly,  he  that  should  have  named  such  a  thing  should  not 
have  come  to  the  bar,  but  gone  to  the  Tower."  * 

But ；，  not  afraid  of  unpopularity,  Maynard  boldly  counter- 
acted the  attempt  of  the  Tories  to  cripple  the  new  govern- 
ment by  withholding  the  necessary  supplies.  Said  he,  "  The 
King  must  not  be  left  necessitous,  or  the  people  will  suffer. 
The  revenue  of  the  crown-land  is  gone  ；  it  is  aliened  from 
him  ；  he  can  have  nothing  but  from  parliament.  Confiider 
quantum,  quomodoy  et  quamdiuy  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grant  is  for  the  necessary  preservation  of  your  liberties"  f 

Maynard's  last  speech  in  parliament  was  on  the  Regency 
Bill, — for  vesting  in  the  Queen  the  powers  of  government  in 
England  while  the  King  should  be  absent  in  Ii^land.  With 
many  professions  of  respect  for  Mary,  he  condemned  this 
arrangement, 一 rather  on  narrow  and  technical  grounds,— 
saying,  "  If  the  Bill  pass  as  it  is,  all  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  England  are  gone.  All  the  regal  power  is  at  present  acted 
in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen  ；  how  are  they  now  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  whole  regal  govenunent  ？  In  the 
King's  absence  do  you  take  all  power  from  the  King,  that  he 
can  do  nothing  but  by  commission  from  the  Queen  ？  Thia 
noble  lady,  the  Queen,  has  bo  demeaned  herself,  that  all 
would  readily  trust  her  personally,  but  no  wise  man  will 
trust  where  he  cannot  remedy.    If  this  new  commission,  be 


you  were  wrong  in  point  of  lam.  You  must  therefore  be  taken  from  hence  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead  ；  and  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  toul  ！  ** 

•  5  Pari.  Hirt.,  511.  f  lb.  55S. 
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granted  by  authority,  does  not  the  former  authority  deter-  CHAP, 
mine  ？  Being  derivative  from  it,  the  King  has  it  no  more  ；  CIV' 
it  is  wholly  in  the  Queen.  All  that  we  have  done  for  our 
religion  and  p^j^perties,  on  a  sudden  to  be  put  on  a  moot 
point  like  tliis  I  We  are  fallen  into  a  wilderness  entangled 
by  our  enemies  ；  God  send  us  well  out  of  it  1  No  man  can 
wish  better  to  the  commonwealth  than  I  do;  if  that  stand,  I 
care  not  what  becomes  of  me.  The  King  to  have  power  in 
Ireland,  and  none  here  I  The  thing  is  so  great,  that  I  am 
upon  my  knees  lest  we  should  be  swallowed  up  by  enemies, 
or  betrayed  by  our  friends."  • 

The  act  nevertheless  passed  f,  and  none  of  the  evils  which 
haunted  the  imagination  of  the  Lord  Commissioner  arose  out 
of  it.  William  continuing  a  confiding  husband,  and  Mary 
a  most  submissive  wife, ― on  his  return,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  the  frame  of  government,  as  settled  by  the  Bill  of 
Bights^  was  in  all  respects  restored. 

Whether  Lord  Commissioner  Maynard's  last  speech  gave  Maynard 
offence  to  the  Court,  or  was  supposed  to  smell  of  apoplexy, 
and  therefore  he  was  displaced  against  his  will,—  or  whether 
he  spontaneously  wished  to  retire,  from  the  consciousness  of 
increasing  infirmities^  from  the  apprehension  of  the  growing 
complaintB  of  the  suitors  in  Chancery,  or  from  a  Christian 
wish  to  have  a  little  space  for  contemplation  before  the  great 
cbange  which  he  was  certain  could  not  be  far  distant, — in  a 
few  days  after  the  Regency  Bill  received  the  royal  aasent 
another  commission  passed  for  executing  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, the  new  Commissioners  being  Sir  J ohn  Tkevor,  Sir 
William  Rawlinson,  and  Sir  George  Hutchlns.  I  have  in 
vain  tried  to  trace  the  true  cause  of  Maynard's  removal  or 
voluntary  resignation  ；  and  I  will  not  substitute  plausible 
conjecture  for  authenticated  fact.  He  appeared  in  his  place 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  14th  of 
May  1690,  when  he  gave  judgment  in  the  important  case  of 
Levet  V.  Needham^  on  the  construction  of  a  will.  J  Next  day 
the  new  Lords  Commissioners  were  sworn  in,  and  he — 
destined  never  more  to  revisit  WestmiiiBter  Hall  or  St.  Ste- 


Parl.  Hist  617.  623.       f  2  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  vi.        \  2  Vem.  137. 
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CH^AP.  phen's  Ch&pel  — retired  to  his  country-house  at  Gunnersbury, 
'  near  Ealing,  afterwards  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II.  Here  he  enjoyed 
but  short  repose  from  the  labours  of  his  profession  and  the 
anxieties  of  politics.  A  complication  of  diseases  soon  as- 
sailed him,  which,  perhaps,  he  was  the  less  able  to  combat 
from  having  no  mental  occupation,  and  being  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  casting  up  his  fee-book  or  calculating  when  another 
His  death,  gale  of  Salary  would  become  due.  He  expired  on  the  9th  day 
of  October,  1690,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
is  said,  with  his  last  breath,  to  have  "  railed  at  the  Papists." 
His  wealth.  He  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from  his  professsional 
gains.  On  one  Western  circuit,  in  the  year  1647,  he  re- 
ceived in  fees  700/.,  the  largest  sum  theretofore  made  on  one 
circuit  by  any  barrister*;  but  in  the  prosperous  times  which 
followed,  his  profits  must  have  been  still  more  considerable. 
Alas  ！  however,  although  Lord  Coke  says  that,  by  the  spe- 
cial blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  law,  lawyers  rarely  die  child- 
less or  intestate,  Maynard  left  behind  him  no  posterity  from 
any  of  his  three  marriages,  and  his  riches  were  distributed 
among  collateral  relations  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  For 
the  mere  pleasure  of  what  he  considered  a  clever  legal  trick 
[or  trickum  in  lege],  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  nugatory  the 
settlement  made  on  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife.  But 
he  was  so  much  hated  and  envied  by  thorough-going  church- 
men, who  piously  believed  that  all  presbyterians  should  be 
burnt  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  that,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  a  man  of  high  moral  qualities,  the  grosser  stories  to 
his  disadvantage  should  be  received  with  some  distrust. 
Action  According  to  Roger  North,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 

brought  by  with  him,  and  had  a  great  spite  against  him,  he  once  brought 
frmaaon.    a  very  foolish  action  of  slander  against  a  man  who  had  told 
an  anecdote  concerning  his  cheating  a  client  on  the  circuit. 
Having,  by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a  Serjeant,  sued  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  laid  the  venue  in  Middlesex, 

♦  Whitelocke,  leader  of  the  Oxford  circuit,  records  the  fact  in  a  tone  of  wonder- 
ing envy.  "  I  attended  the  house,  and  Maynard  and  I  talking  of  our  circuit 
gains,  he  told  roe  that  he  got  on  the  last  circuit  7002.,  which  I  believe  was  more 
than  any  one  of  our  profession  got  before."    Mem.  273.  Oct  1649. 
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the  trial  came  on,  at  Nisi  PriuB,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  chap. 
North,  who  was  determined  to  make  game  of  the  old  repub-  "v. 
lican.*  "The  witness  telling  the  story  as  he  swore  the 
defendant  told  it,  said  that  a  client  came  to  the  Serjeant  and 
gave  him  a  basket  of  pippins,  and  every  pippin  had  a  piece  of 
gold  in  it.  Those  toere  golden  pippins,  quoth  the  Judge. 
The  Serjeant  began  to  pu£F,  not  bearing  the  jest :  bo  the 
witness  went  on.  And  then,  said  he,  the  other  side  came, 
and  gave  him  a  roasting  pig  (as  it  is  called  in  the  West),  and 
in  the  belly  of  that  there  were  fifty  broad  pieces.  Thafs 
9<^  sauce  to  a  pig,  quoth  the  Judge  again.  This  put  the 
Serjeant  out  of  all  patience,  and  speaJdng  to  those  about  him, 
Thisy  said  he,  is  on  purpose  to  make  me  ridiculous"  The 
Serjeant  ultimately  failed  in  his  action,  for  the  story  "  used 
to  be  told  of  Noy，  and  all  the  cock  lawyers  of  the  West,  and 
had  been  repeated  by  the  defendant  of  Majnard,  the  reign- 
ing cock,  as  mere  merriment,  over  ale,  without  intent  to 
slander."  f 

Soger,  whose  soul  must  have  migrated  into  Jemmy  His  oon« 
BoBwell,  gives  us  the  following  anecdote  of  Maynard,  in  ^^^J^^^l 
which  he  himself  makes  rather  a  contemptible  figure.    "  One  took  care  of 
afternoon,  at  the  nisi  prius  Court  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Wertmin!. 
Westminster  Hall，  before  the  Judge  sat,  a  poor  half-starved  «t«r. 
old  woman,  who  sold  sweetmeats  to  schoolboys  and  footmen 
at  the  end  of  the  bar,  desired  the  Serjeant  to  pay  her  two 
shillings  for  keeping  his  hat  two  terms.    She  spoke  two  or 
three  times,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  her  ；  and  then  I  told 
the  Seijeant  the  poor  woman  wanted  her  money,  and  I  thought 
he  would  do  well  to  pay  her.    The  Serjeant  fumbled  a  little, 
and  then  said  to  me.  Lend  me  a  shilling.    Ay,  with  all  my 
heart,  quoth  I,  to  pay  the  poor  woman.    He  took  it,  and  gave 
it  to  her  ；  but  she  asked  for  another.    I  said,  I  would  lend 
him  that  also,  to  pay  the  woman,   No、  dorCt，  boy,  said  he,  for  I 
never  intend  to  pay  you  this.    And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  for  however  he  came  off  with  that  woman,  having  been^ 
as  they  say,  a  wonderful  charitable  man,  I  am  sure  he  died  in 

•  He  used  to  be  called  reproachfully  "one  of  the  tribe  of  forty-~Dne."  Life 
of  Jefl&eys,  73. 
t  Life  of  Guilford,  i.  835. 
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tion of  law 
authorities 
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my  debt.  But  in  thia  maimer  (as  I  guess  he  intended)  I 
stood  corrected  for  meddling."  • 

" A  great  man,  however,  Roger  pronounces  him  to  have 
been,  "  since  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  and  the  im- 
mense gains  he  had  by  his  practice,  justly  entitle  his  name  to 
that  epithet  ；"  adding  this  character  of  him  一 "  to  give  him 
his  due，  he  was,  to  his  last  breath,  at  the  bottom,  true  as 
steel  to  the  principles  of  the  late  times  when  he  first  entered 
upon  the  stage  of  business.  Being  an  artful  as  well  as 
learned  lawyer,  he  would  lay  notable  snares  ；  but  when  dis- 
covered, never  persisted,  but  sat  down^  and  for  the  decorum 
of  bar  practice  of  the  law  was  an  excellent  pattern."  f 

Sometimes  he  was  suspected  of  inventing  law  authorities 
to  mislead  the  Judges.  Chief  Justice  Pemberton  having 
ruled  a  point  according  to  a  case  which  the  Serjeant  cited 
from  memory  and  which  never  could  be  found,  afterwards 
complained  of  having  been  bamboozled  by  him,  saying,  *(  My 
brother  Maynard  might  as  well  have  tossed  his  cap  into  the 
air,  or  have  laughed  in  my  face." — Yet  Buch  was  his  reput- 
ation for  law,  that  even  Judge  Jeffreys  was  sometimes  afraid 
to  overrule  him.  This  ermined  ruffian  having  on  one  occa- 
sion almost  annihilated  Mr.  Ward,  a  junior  barrister,  who 
argued  a  point  before  him,  and  severely  rebuked  him,  saying, 
" Do  not  make  such  discourses  ad  captandum  papulum  with 
your  flourishes  ；  I  will  none  of  your  enamel^  nor  your  gar- 
niture," the  Serjeant,  who  was  his  leader,  having  got  in  his 
word,  quietly  stated  how  the  law  really  stood,  and  so  clearly 
demonstrated  his  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  bar 
and  all  the  by-standers,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  for  once 
shamed  out  of  his  insolence,  and  acquiesced. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  law  Maynard's  vision  was  very 


翁 Life  of  Guilford,  i.  236.  The  following  passage  respecting  Sftinuel  Johnson 
must  be  by  the  narrator  of  the  above  anecdote  of  Seijeant  Mayoard.  "  One  day  I 
owned  to  him  that  I  was  occasionally  troubled  with  a  6t  of  narrowntst/* 
" Why,  Sir,"  said  be,  "  so  am  I.  Btd  I  do  not  tell  iC*  He  has  now  and  then 
BOE&owxD  A  SHILLING  of  me  ；  and  when  I  asked  him  for  it  again  be  aeemed  to 
be  rather  out  of  humour.  A  droll  little  circumstance  once  occurred  ：  as  if  be 
meant  to  reprimand  my  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  he  thus  addressed 
me; 一  Boswell,  lend  me  sixpence  一  hot  to 篇 k  kkpaid."  Bo§wdr»  Life  of 
JoknKm^  iv.  203. 

t  Life  of  Guilford,  i.  238, 
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contracted  Along  with  wiser  men  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuriefl,  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  town 
being  extended  so  far  to  the  west  as  St  Giles's  ；  and  he 
warmly  supported  a  bill,  which  was  rejected,  "  to  prevent 
further  building  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood."  "  This 
bailding,"  he  said  pathetically^  "  ia  the  ruin  of  the  gentry  and 
ruin  of  religion,  leaving  so  many  good  people  withcftit  churches 
to  go  to.  This  enlai^og  of  London  makes  it  filled  with 
lacquejB  and  pages.  In  St.  Giles's  parish,  scarce  the  fifth  part 
can  come  to  church,  and  we  shall  have  no  religion  at  last*" 

The  moet  elaborate  character  of  Majnard  is  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  in  a  parallel  between  him  and  his  contemporary 
Whitelock.  "  They  were  both  lawyers  of  family,  and  in  the 
Long  Parliament;  both  of  the  presbyterian  faction ；  both 
learned  and  eminent  in  their  profession  ；  moderate,  sage,  and 
steady.  So  far  they  agreed.  In  this  they  differed :  May- 
nard  had  strong  parts  with  a  serious  modesty  ；  Whitelock 
was  weak  and  vain :  and，  by  these  defects  only,  more  self- 
interested.  A  sense  of  honour  made  Maynard  stick  to  the 
presbTterian  faction,  and  to  fall  with  them  ；  but,  as  he  had 
much  phlegm  and  caution,  not,  like  HoUis  and  Stapleton^  to 
fall  far  them.  So  that  he  was  never  marked  out  by  the 
Independents  for  their  first  sacrifices.  On  the  contrary, 
Whitelock  forsook  his  party  in  distress  ；  but,  as  he  had  the 
other's  moderation^  it  was  by  slow  and  gentle  degrees  ；  and 
80,  as  it  happened,  decently.  Maynard,  by  adhering  steadily, 
but  not  violently,  to  the  party  he  set  out  with,  was  re- 
verenced by  all  ；  and  had  he  not  been  more  intent  on  the 
affiurs  of  his  profession  than  on  public  business,  might  have 
become  considerable  by  station.  He  went  through  the  whole 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James  II.  with  the  same  steady  pace, 
and  the  same  adherence  to  his  party  ；  but,  by  his  party,  I 
rather  mean  presbytery  for  the  sake  of  civil  liberty,  than  to 
civil  liberty  for  the  sake  of  presbytery."  • 

I  ought  to  make  special  mention  of  Maynard's  "  Edition  of 
the  Year  Books,"  a  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself  as 
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Warburtnn's  Lettem  to  Hurd,  p.  211. 
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ivlj  and  delightedly  as  ever  refined  critic  did  to  an 
ipn  of  Homer  or  Shakspeare.* 
Yet,  from  the  mouth  of  this  same  dull  black-letter  lawyer 
came  two  of  the  most  felicitous  sayings  in  the  EngHah 
language,  ―  envied  by  Congreve  and  Sheridan.  JeflBreys 
haying  once  rudely  taunted  him  with  having  grown  so  old  as 
to  foi^t  his  law.  "  True,  Sir  George," replied  he;  "I  have 
forgotten  more  law  than  you  ever  learned." 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  first  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Whitehall,  on  James's  flight,  Afferent  public  bodies  presented 
addresses  to  him,  and  Maynard  came  at  the  head  of  the  men 
of  the  gown.  The  Prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  ob- 
served that  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time. 
"If  your  Highness,"  answered  he,  "  had  not  come  over  to  our 
aid,  I  should  have  outlived  the  law  itself."  f 

We  ought  to  value  still  more  highly  his  encomium  on  the 
great  palladium  of  our  freedom :  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  said  he, 
" is  the  subject's  birthright  and  inheritance,  as  his  lands  are  ； 
and  without  which  he  is  not  sure  to  keep  them  or  any  thing 
else.  This  way  of  trial  is  his  fence  and  protection  against  all 
frauds  and  surprises,  and  against  all  storms  of  power."  J 


•  I  subjoin  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  the  gipsey  jargon  of  which 
may  amiue  the  reader  ： 

REPORTS 

DCS 

CASES 

argue  &  a4judge  in  le  Temps  del' 
Roy  Edward  le  Second, 
Et  auxy  Memoranda  del'  Exchequer  en  Temps  le 
Roy  Edward  le  Primer. 
Selonq  ；  les  ancient  manuaoripts  ore  remanent  les  maines  de  Sir  Jehan  Maynard 
Chevaler  Seijmt  de  la  ley  al  sa  Tres  Excellent  BiWcsty 
Le  Roy  Charles  le  Second, 
©▼esq  ；  un  perfect  Table  des  Matters  en  les  dita  Cases  de  Temps  del*  Roy 
Edward  le  Second  eolligee  per  le  metme  Seijeant 
1678. 

t  2  Burn.  O.  T.  550.  The  exact  contemporary  of  Maynard,  to  whom  be 
was  introduced  by  WUIiam,  was  tht  Duke  of  Schomberg,  killed  a  few  months 
after  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  his  eighty-third  year  一  who  a  short  time 
before  he  set  off  for  Ireland,  being  asked  whether  be  did  not  mean  to  gire 
himself  the  repoie  to  irhich  his  yews  entitled  him,  replied,  "  a  good  general 
makes  his  retreat  as  late  m  he  can.**  By  his  subsequent  conduct,  as  well  as 
courage,  he  added  greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  octogenarians. 

i  Grey's  Debates,  i.  447. 
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CHAPTER  CV. 

LIFE  OP  LORD  OOSiinSSIONER  TREVOB. 


Notwithstanding  the  complaints  raised  against  the  Court  chap. 
of  Chancery  under  Lord  Commissioner  Majnard,  the  King  CV. 

and  his  Ministers  thought  that  the  experiment  of  having   

several  co-ordinate  Judges  jointly  to  do  the  business  there  ^ijgof' 
had  not  yet  been  fairly  tried,  and  a  new  commission  (as  we  of 
have  seen)  was  issued,  with  Sir  John  Trevoe  at  the  head  Commis- 
of  it.  •  ！ Rawlinson^  one  of  the  former  commissioners,  was  "oneri 
continued,  and  Sir  George  Hatchins,  another  new  one,  was 
introduced)  but  though  a  sensible  man  and  a  sound  lawyer,  he 
likewise  was  too  obscure  and  uninteresting  to  deserve  further 
notice. 

If  I  were  to  select  for  commemoration  those  only  who  Reasons  for 
displayed  amiable  and  praiseworthy  qualities,  I  fear  that  Sir  JJ^^J^ 
John  Trevor  ought  equally  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  ；  but  Lord  Com- 
it  is  my  duty  to  trace  his  career,  for  though  devoid  of  prin-  Trevor*' 
ciple,  he  was  gifted  with  singular  energy  and  versatility,  and 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  most  interesting  period  of 
our  history. 

He  was  descended  from  Edward  ap  David,  an  illustrious  His  des. 
Welchman,  who  no  doubt  carrying  up  his  own  pedigree  to 
Noah,  was  the  common  ancestor  of  several  noble  and  .distin- 
guished  families  taking  the  surname  of  Trevor,  f  Our 
John  was  the  second  son  of  John  Trevor  of  Brynkinalt,  in 
the  county  of  Denbigh,  Esq.,  by  an  aunt  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Jeffireys.  He  was  born  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Notwithstanding  the  high  "  Welsh 
plaod  in  his  pody,  which  all  the  water  in  Wye  could  not  wash 
out,'*  his  family  was  at  this  time  in  reduced  circumstanceey 
and,  being  a  younger  brother,  great  difficulty  was  found  in 


•  Books  of  Privy  Council,  June  3.  1690.    Cr.  Off.  Min.  foL  137. 
t  Among  others,  that  of  Tbeodor  Trevor,  Ear]  of  Hereford.   Yorke's  Royal 
Tribes  of  Wales.   CoUins's  Peerage. 
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procuring  him  education,  and  giving  him  a  start  in  life.  It 
is  certain  that  he  never  was  at  the  university,  and  it  is  sup- 
that  he  never  was  at  any  higher  seminary  than  a  vil- 
schooL  He  likewise  had  the  miBfortime  to  have  a  cast 
in  his  eye,  which  alarmed  all  ^ho  saw  him.  Arthur  Trevor, 
a  cousin,  who  an  eminent  barrister,  hearing  how  sadly 
the  Biynkinalt  folks  were  at  a  loss  to  dispose  of  "  squinting 
Jack,"  took  compassion  upon  them,  and  sent  to  London  for 
the  lad*  On  his  arrival,  he  displayed  very  lively  parte,  al- 
though his  manners  were  rather  uncouth,  and  he  could  not 
speak  a  sentence  of  correct  English.  He  was  now  put  to 
copy  papers  and  go  messages.  Roger  North  gives  us  an 
amusing  description  of  this  part  of  his  career.  "  He  was 
bred  a  sort  of  clerk  in  old  Arthur  Trevor's  chamber,  an  eminent 
and  worthy  professor  of  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  A 
gentleman  that  visited  Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  at  his  going  out, 
observed  a  strange  looking  boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no 
person  ever  had  a  worse  sort  of  squint  than  he  had),  and 
asked  who  that  youth  was?  ^  A  ktTuman  of  ndne^  said 
Arthur  Trevor,  ( that  I  have  allowed  to  sit  here  to  learn  the 
knavish  part  of  the  law.^  This  John  Trevor  grew  up,  and 
took  in  with  the  gamesters,  among  whom  he  was  a  great 
proficient :  and  being  well  grounded  in  the  law,  proved  a 
critic  in  resolving  gaming  cases  and  doubts,  and  had  the  ao- 
thority  of  a  Judge  among  them  ；  and  his  sentenoe  for  the 
most  part  carried  the  cause."  • 

But,  in  truth,  though  he  occasionally  kept  loose  company, 
it  was  with  a  view  to  his  advancement,  and  his  office  of 
" Lord  Chancellor  of  the  J ockey  Club  ，，  he  only  considered  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  woolsack.  From  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  cogitated  night  and  day  how  he  was  to  become  rich  and 
great,  and  he  made  his  love  of  pleasure  always  subsenrient 
to  his  avarice  and  ambition.  Being  entered  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  studied  the  law  with  much  assiduity,  and 
rendered  himself  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  his  profeaaioiu 
Ever  looking  to  the  main  chance,  he  had  formed  an  extensive 
connection  among  attorneys  and  their  clerks  while  in  the 


•  Life  of  Guilford,  ii.  27,  28. 
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office  of  his  cousin  Arthur,  and  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  chap. 

•  C  V 

; particularly  skilled  in  "  the  knayish  port  of  the  law,**  ' 


on  got  into  extensive  practice,  althoiigh  not  of  the  moot 
reputable  deecriptioiL 

Hifl  countryman  and  cousin,  Jeffreys,  was  rising  into  high  Patronized 
repute,  and  showed  him  kindneaa.    Through  the  interest  of  ^J^*^^^^^ 
Sir  George,  who  had  now  reDOunced  Shaftesbury  and  the  His  rapid 
WhigB,  he  W88  made  a  King's  counsel,  introduced  at  Court, 
returned  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  put  in 
the  way  to  the  highest  preferments.    I  am  sorry  from  the  Suspected 
constant  allusions  to  the  topic  in  contemporary  writings  to       二 ith 
be  obliged  to  mention  that  he  was  likewise  supposed  to  owe  Lady  J"- 
hk  advancement  to  another  member  of  the  same  family.  He 
bad  been  a  lover  of  the  gay  widow  of  a  Montgomeryshire 
Squire,  一  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  一  and  this  liaison  was  still  supposed  to  continue, 
after  she  became  Lady  Jeffireys,  and  he  had  been  advanced 
to  high  stationB,  in  which  gravity  of  character  and  purity  of 
morals  ought  especiallj  to  be  expected.  •    It  was  said  that 
Sir  Geoi^e  was  not  unaware  of  his  own  disgrace  and  aetory 
went,  that  Scroggs  and  he  once  having  quarrelled  in  their 
cape>  the  former  taunted  him  with  it,  but  that  they  were 
very  soon  good  friends  again,  and  jointly  pursued  their  in- 
famous designs  against  law,  juBtice,  and  humanity,  f 

•  These  publications  are  generally  too  grocB  for  the  present  day  ；  but,  to 
the  nmoners  of  the  Afge,  I  will  ▼eoture  on  one  more  modest  speoimcn  from 
illad  published  on  Jeffireys  soon  after  his  second  marriage  ；  一  (which  the 
\  nmj  skip) 

" But  to  allay  the  seoret  so  hot, 

George  from  the  Court  has  knighthood  got. 
Bestowed  upon  him  for  his  bauJing 
A  royal  mark  for  caiterwauling. 
There's  something  more  that  George  has  got 
( For  Trevor  left  him  who  knows  what) 
A  teeming  lady-wife,  &c." 

This  ttorj  is  referred  to  in  the  foUowing  doggerel :  一  • 
" But  one  thing  more  must  not  be  past 
When  George  with  Clodpate  J  ftasted  last, 
(I  must  say  Clodpate  was  a  sinner. 
To  jeer  bis  brother  so  at  dinner). 
He  by  his  almanack  did  diacoTer 
His  wife  scarce  thirty  weeks  went  orer, 
Ere  she,  poor  thinf^,  in  pieces  fell. 
Which  made  Mouth  ■  stare  and  biiwl  like  hell. 

*  Scroggii.  ■  Jeffreys. 
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Trevor  never  seems  to  have  made  any  figure  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  an  orator,  but  he  was  busy  and  bustling,  and 
by  activity  and  intrigue  acquired  considerable  influence  among 
the  members.    He  occaBionally  spoke,  and  he  made  up  for 
his  want  of  eloquence  by  the  slavish  doctrines  which  he  in- 
culcated.   The  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  he  main- 
tained was  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into  by  parliament 
" 'Tia  the  King's  pren^tive,"  said  he,  "  to  make  peace  or 
war  ；  'tis  he  that  makes  it,  and  he  that  breaks  it.    The  dis- 
ciples came  to  our  Saviour  in  the  ship,  and  said, 《 Lord,  save 
U8  or  we  perish  ；，  and  we  say  no  more  to  the  King."  When 
the  Popish  plot  broke  out,  falsely  thinking  to  please  Charles  II., 
who,  in  this  instance,  displayed  more  generosity  than  he  had 
credit  for,  he  said,  "I  would  satisfy  the  loyal  subjects  of 
England,  and  pass  a  vote  in  plain  English  to  make  an  address 
to  the  King  that  the  Queen  and  her  faouly,  together  with  all 
reputed  or  suspected  papists,  may  be  removed  from  White- 
hall." The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation^  but  was  censured 
by  his  Majesty. 

Trevor  took  an  active  part  in  the  infamous  prosecution 
of  Lord  Stafford,  saying,  "  Upon  the  evidence,  I  am  satia- 
fied  clearly  that  this  Lord  Stafford  is  guilty,  and  so  I 
would  make  no  manner  of  bones  to  demand  judgment.  I 
would  have  no  more  delay,  but  go  up  and  demand  judg- 
ment." What  was  more  to  his  credit,  he  boldly,  though 
ineffectually,  attempted  to  defend  Jeffreys  when  attacked  in 


What  then,  you  fool !  some  wW«  miscarry. 
And  reckon  June  for  January. 
This  Clodpftte  did  aasert  as  true^ 
Which  he  by  old  experience  knew  ； 
But  all  his  canting  would  not  do, 
George  put  him  tot  upon  denial, 
Which  set  him  hard  as  Wakeman's  trial.' 
They  nuVd,  and  bawl'd,  and  kept  a  pother, 
And  like  two  curs  did  bite  each  other, 
Which  brought  some  sport,  but  no  repentance  ： 
So  off  they  went  to  Harris' ,  sentence. 
Which  soon  they  pass'd,  against  all  laws. 
To  glut  their  rage  with  popish  cause. 
For  which  ii^ustice,  knaves  ！  we  hope 
Youll  end  together  in  the  rope." 蘑 


1  For  the  Popish  Plot  •  See  Harris's  trial  for  a  libel,  7  St.  Tr.  928. 
霸 Life  of  Jeffreys,  39. 
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the  House  of  Commons  for  obstructixig  the  right  of  petition- 
ing in  the  great  controversy  between  the  "  Petitioners  ,，  and 
the  " Abhorrers."  "This  gentleman,"  said  he,  "haa  been 
Becorder  of  London  many  years,  and  it  is  a  place  of  great 
authority  ；  and  it  is  his  happiness  that  there  is  no  evidence 
against  him  that  he  ever  packed  a  jury,  or  has  gone  about  to 
dear  the  guilty.  He  has  been  counsel  for  the  King  when 
persons  were  indicted  for  the  horrid  plot,  and  laboured  him- 
Belf  worthily  ；  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  he  was  too  forward  in 
prosecuting  ；  if  so,  that  may  make  some  atonement  for  his 
forwardness  in  other  matters.  I  hope  in  some  measure  you 
will  take  pity  of  him."  Jeffreys  was  deprived  of  his  recorder- 
ship,  but  soon  rallied  from  the  blow,  and  revenged  himself 
upon  his  enemies/ 

Such  was  Trevor's  reputation  as  a  high  prerogative  lawyer, 
that  at  the  meeting  of  James  IL's  only  parliament  in  May, 
1685,  he  was  proposed  by  the  government  as  Speaker,  and  of 
coune  was  elected,  f  He  succeeded  in  getting  one  supply 
bill  passed.  Presenting  it  according  to  the  custom  which 
then  prevailed,  that  the  King  pending  the  session  might  pass 
it  in  person,  he  said,  "  We  bring  not  with  it  any  bill  for  the 
preseryation  or  security  of  our  religion,  which  is  dearer  to  us 
than  our  lives :  in  that  we  acquiesce,  entirely  rely,  and  rest 
wholly  satisfied  in  your  Majesty's  gracious  and  sacred  word, 
wpeated  declarations  and  assurance  to  support  and  defend  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by  law  esta- 
blished. We  present  this  revenue  to  your  Majesty  without 
the  addition  of  any  conditional  appropriating  or  tacking 
clauses,  and  we  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  accept  of  it， 
and  along  with  it  our  hearty  prayers,  that  God  Almighty 
would  bless  you  with  a  long  life  and  happy  reign  to  enjoy 

Every  thing  went  smoothly  during  the  first  short  session, 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  Monmouth's  rebellion  ；  but  when 
parliament  again  met  in  the  end  of  the  year,  notwithstanding 
all  the  Speaker's  efforts  to  repress  free  discussion,  such  symp- 
toms appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  resistance  to 
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See  4  Pari.  Hist.  543.  990.    Grey's  Debates.       f  lb.  1849. 
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tyranny,  that  a  speedy  diasolution  took  place,  with  a  resolve 
to  rule  thereafter  by  prerogative  alone.  In  the  mean  while, 
Trevor  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Master  of  the  RoUs*, 
Jei&eye  having  received  the  Great  Seal,  as  Chancellor,  about 
a  month  before.  |  From  this  time  their  iHendship  was  at  an 
end,  and  they  became  liyaU  and  enemies,  f 

Trevor's  ambition  was  only  inflamed  by  past  suooess; 
and,  with  little  diflgnise,  he  now  aimed  at  the  Great  Seal 
For  this  purpose  he  began  to  disparage  JeflBreys  as  a  lawyer; 
but  Jeffreys  being  ChiuiGeUor,  was  revenged  of  him  by  po- 
yersing  his  decrees  and  discharging  his  moet 
" Nay,  more，  it  is  said  that  the  Chancellor  set  up  officers  of 
his  own  appointment  to  affiront  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  by 
questioning  his  authority,  and  msulting  him  publicly  on  his 
seat,  although  they  had  not  learning  or  credit  to  support  their 
objections."  II  However,  Trevor,  far  from  succumbing  widi 
the  abject  submission  which  was  expected,  was  bold  enough 
to  turn  again  when  trampled  upon  ；  and,  resolutely  atanding 
his  ground,  watched  for  an  opportunity  when  Jeffreys  might 
commit  some  serious  mistake,  or  from  some  unlucky  com- 
bination of  circumstances  might  get  into  difigrace.  Boger 
North  eajB,  that  Trevor  at  this  time, 《 like  a  true  gamester, 
fell  to  the  good  work  of  supplanting  his  patron  and  friend, 
and  had  certainly  done  it  if  King  James's  affidrs  had  stood 
right  up  much  longer  ；  for  he  was  advanced  so  far  with  him 
as  to  vilify  and  scold  with  him  publicly  at  Whitehall."'^ 

Trevor  tried  to  excite  an  outcry  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Alderman  Cornish^  whom  Jeffreys  had  pointed 
out  as  a  victim,  and  declared  "  that  if  he  pursued  that  un- 
fortunate man  unto  execution,  it  would  be  no  better  than 
murder."       He  had  the  address  still  to  keep  his  footing  at 

•  Rot.  Pat  1  Jao.  2.  m  32.  个 Cr.  Off.  Min.  fol.  1SI. 

\  The  scandalous  Chronicle  asserted  that  his  Honour  now  likewise  broke 
with  Ladjr  Jeffreys,  and  was  superseded  in  her  afiections  by  one  Montfort,  a 
comedian  taken  into  the  serrice  of  the  Chancellor  to  make  him  laugh  by 
mimicking  the  Judges  一  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  fool  一  an  officer  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  professedly  kept  by  King  or  Chancellor  alter  the 
Reftoration.    A  libel  on  Jeffreys  said, 

" He  no 賣 wean  horns  that  are  by  M ― t  nuide» 
T ― r  engaging  in  a  different  trade.*' 
§  Life  of  Guilford,  ii.  28.    Yorke,»  Royal  Tribes,  109,  HO. 
I  Lifeof  JeOVeys*  ，  Ibid. 

Ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  555. 
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Court;  and,  if  Jeffireys  on  any  occasion  hesitated  for  a 
moment  in  complying  with  James's  illegal  and  mad  schemes^ 
denounced  him,  in  the  royal  circle,  as  disloyal,  and,  ae  soon 
as  Jeffireys  complied,  contrived  to  haye  him  denounced  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  a  perniciouB  and  unconetitutional 
measure. 

Trevor  had  a  formidable  competitor  in  Williams,  the  Soli- 
citor General,  who  conducted  the  prosecution  against  the 
Seven  Bishope,  and  to  whom  the  Great  Seal  was  promised  if 
he  oould  obtain  a  convictioiL  By  unbounded  subserviency, 
Jeffreys  did  contrive  to  keep  his  office  till  after  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ；  but  Trevor  was  gaining  upon  him, 
and,  in  July,  managed  to  get  himself  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  was  not  then,  as  it  often  now  is,  a  mere 
empty  honour,  but  entitled  the  person  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred to  take  a  part  in  the  meaauree  of  government  The 
entry  in  the  Diary  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  recording  the 
batdi  of  Privy  Councillors  now  made,  is  rather  amusing. 
" July  6.  1688.  Sir  John  Trevor,  Master  of  the  Kolk  ；  Ca- 
loner  Tytus  and  Mr.  Vane,  Sir  Henry  Vane's  son,  were 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Good  God  bless  us  I  What  will 
the  world  come  to?" 

When  acting  with  the  advioe  of  such  councillors,  James  His  con- 
discovered  that  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  f^^j^®" , 
landed  in  England,  was  a  candidate  for  the  throne.    Trevor  the  Prince 
for  a  while  stood  aloof  to  see  which  would  be  victorious.  ^  Orange, 
On  the  return  of  the  deluded  monarch  from  Rochester,  — 
misled  by  the  transient  symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  his  favour, 
Trevor  declared  for  him,  attended  his  levee  at  Whitehall, 
and  assisted  with  Hamilton,  Berkeley,  Craven,  Preston,  and 
Godolphin,  the  only  other  councillors  who  remained  faithful, 
in  preparing  a  prodaination  for  suppressing  tumultuary  out- 
rages 一  which  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
was  the  last  act  of  sovereignty  ever  performed  by  a  legiti- 
mist monarch  in  England.    On  James's  final  flight,  Trevor 
joined  the  high  Tories,  who  were  desirous  first  of  appointing 
William  ae  B^ent,  and  when  they  were  beaten,  of  doing 
every  thing  to  embarrass  his  government,  —  having  devised 
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a  plan  with  a  double  aspect,  —  whereby  the  King  should 
either  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  Holland,  or  to  choose  the 
Tory  leaders  for  his  ministers. 

As  soon  as  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen,  and  William  entered  on  the  administration  of  the 
government,  Trevor  was  removed  from  his  office  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  Henry  Powle,  a  good  Whig,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.*  Though,  returned  to  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment，  he  had  taken  no  open  part  in  the  discussions  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  throne,  from  the  hope  that  he  might 
give  no  offence,  and  as  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  good  Equity 
Judge^  his  political  misdeeds  might  be  overlooked  ；  bat  as 
soon  afl  he  was  removed  he  entered  into  furious  oppositioD, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  measures  of 
the  government.  Still  he  was  no  orator,  and  although  he 
occasionally  made  short  speeches  he  was  chiefly  prominent  in 
guiding  the  measures  of  his  party.f  The  only  occasion  when 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Convention  Parliament  was  in 
opposing  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  the  borough  of  Stockbridge 
for  bribery  and  corruption.  He  then  delivered  the  earliest 
speech  I  find  on  record  against  parliamentary  reform.  "  I 
never  heard  of  boroughs  dissolved  before.  I  am  afraid  if 
this  question  pass,  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I，  shall  sit  no  more 
in  that  chair.  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  for  a  borough  in 
Devonshire  (Bendstone),  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  (Lord  Commissioner  Maynard)  and  to  the 
gentlemen  of  that  country.  If  you  break  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  elections  I  know  not  the  consequences."  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  it  was  only  on  the  petition  of  bo- 
roughs themselves  that  they  had  ever  been  exempted  from 
sending  representatives  to  parliament,  and  that  the  franchise 
once  granted  ought  always  to  be  preserved  一  thus  conclud- 
ing, " The  security  of  the  nation  was  ever  thought  in  the 
mixture  of  this  house.  What  shall  then  become  of  mer- 
chants to  inform  you  of  trade?    The  house  stands  upon 


•  He  nt  for  Beralstone,  Seijeant  Maynard  who  was  first  returned  for  that 
Borough  having  elected  to  serve  for  Plympton,  for  which  likewise  be  was  re- 
turned. 

t  See  5  Pari.  Hist.  298.  410.  422.  432.  491.  520.  533. 
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ancient  constitutions^  and  I  hope  you  will  not  remove  old  land- 
marks." The  Bill  was  dropped, 一  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  Jacobites;  for  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  in  the  small  corrupt  boroughs  that  the  strength  of  the 
liberal  party  chiefly  lay,  一  the  county  constituencies  con- 
tinuing long  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family. 

The  Convefation  Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  being  called,  there  was  a  violent  struggle  at  the  elec- 
tions between  the  contending  factions,  but  the  returns  showed 
a  decided  majority  in  fitvour  of  the  Tories,  Of  these  a  consi- 
derable number  were  zealous  friends  to  King  James,  and 
would  eagerly  have  recalled  him  at  all  hazards  ；  but  many, 
from  a  dread  of  Popery,  were  willing  for  the  present  to  sup- 
port the  new  r(gime，  in  the  hope  that  something  might  here- 
after occur  to  re-establish  hereditary  right  ；  and  a  still  greater 
number  were  only  impatient  to  wrest  power  and  place  from 
the  Whigs,  and  were  ready,  on  their  own  terms,  loyally  to 
serve  King  William.  At  the  head  of  this  last  section  ap- 
peared the  Ex-master  of  the  KoIIs.  Being  disappointed  in 
his  wish  to  represent  his  native  county*,  he  bad  been  returned 
for  a  rotten  borough,  — and  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  after  meetings  with  his  friends  who  were 
assembling  in  London,  he  made  an  overture  to  the  Court, 
that,  if  restored  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
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•  I  copy  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Sir  John  Hanmer  by  Sir  John 
Treror,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Lord 
Visoount  Dungannon,  who  kindly  communicated  it  to  me. 

" Honored  Sir. 

Your  owne  civilityes  to  mee  are  ill  requited  by  this  frequent  troble,  but 
I  hope  you  have  charity  enough  too,  to  beleeve  I  want  not  a  proportionable 
sense  of  your  favors  ；  I  perceive  the  tyde  runs  high  in  our  country,  and  that 
my  complexion  will  not  answer  their  zeale  ；  ffor  the  election  in  that  county  I 
perceive,  Mr.  Grrosvcnor,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  have  prepared  the  country  against 
mee  by  a  discourse  they  have  made  of  mee  in  reference  to  Sir  George  Booth 
•nd  Sir  Thomas  Middleton*s  indemnity  in  the  last  Parliament,  which  tastes  so 
Httle  of  truth,  that  Sir  George  Booth  1  beleeve  will  owne  mee  as  one  of  the  best 
friends  bee  had  in  that  affayre  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  if  you  please 
to  use  this  to  my  advantage  when  you  see  cause,  I  shall  most  willingly  owne 
the  obligation  to  you :  I  have  Bent  the  writt  by  Mr.  Crachly,  who  sets  out  to- 
morrow ： Sir,  I  doe  once  more  take  the  confidence  to  entreat  your  assistance  in 
tbis  affayre,  which  I  was  never  concerned  in  before  now,  and  am  sorry  I  cannott 
have  leave  to  come  downe  myselfe  to  attend  it  to  redeeme  my  selfe  from  so  un- 
handsome and  so  unfriendly  a  returne :  But,  I  assure  you.  Sir,  you  will  never 
find  an  occasion  more  agreeable  to  my  temper,  to  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  most  ffaithfuU,  humble  servant,        John  Trevor. 
VOL.  IV.  £ 
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had  filled  under  James  XL,  he  not  only  would  himself 
*M、、|R、rt  King  William,  but  that  he  would  exert  all  the 
iulort^t  ho  possessed  among  the  Tory  party  to  bring  over  ad- 
hoi\'utik  His  proposal  was  agreed  to, 一  and,  to  strengthen 
arguments  in  favour  of  "  Revolution  principles,"  he  was 
iVruUhed  with  large  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  by  him 
Hiuong  the  members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  who 
were  thought  formidable  and  venaL 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  Commons 
being  desired  to  choose  a  Speaker^  Sir  John  Lowther,  Vice 
Chamberlain  to  the  King,  rose  and  said,  "  that  he  conceived 
Sir  John  Trevor,  both  for  his  great  experience  in  parlia- 
raentaiy  affairs  and  knowledge  in  the  laws,  was  every  way 
qualified  for  that  employment"  The  Tories  were  delighted 
with  their  apparent  triumph,  and  the  Whigs  of  course  acqui- 
esced in  the  nomination  of  tbe  government.  Trevor,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  his  office  exactly  a  twelvemonth  before,  as 
an  adherent  of  "  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,"  was  unani- 
mously elected  Speaker  of  William's  first  regular  parliament. 
Being  conducted  to  the  chair  by  hifl  mover  and  seconder,  he  ao- 
knowledged  the  great  honour  the  House  had  conferred  upon 
him,  withal  saying,  "  that  he  feared  they  had  done  themselves 
a  great  prejudice  in  making  choice  of  him,  and  therefore  he 
desired  leave  to  disable  himself  before  the  royal  throne,  that 
they  might  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better 
choice."  •  This  farce  of  "  disabling"  was  acted  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords^  but  Lord  Chief  Baron  Atkyns,  by  the 
King's  command,  declared,  "  that  the  Commons  could  not 
by  possibility  have  made  a  better  choice  than  the  Ex-master 
of  the  Rolls." 

Trevor  honourably  performed  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
not  only  himself  did  what  he  could  in  the  chair  for  the 
government,  but,  with  the  assigtance  of  the  money  supplied 
to  him,  made  many  converts  from  the  doctrine  of  "  divine 
indefeasible  right,"  and  was  in  such  favour  with  William  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  still  continuing  Speaker,  on  the 
the  removal  of  Maynard,  he  was  created  First  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  SeaL    He  afterwards  obtained  this 


5  Pari  Hist  547. 
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compliment  from  Burnet :  "  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CHAP. 
Commons,  Sir  John  Trevor,  was  a  bold  and  dexterous  man, 


and  knew  the  most  effectual  ways  of  recommending  himself  distri- 
to  every  government :  he  had  been  in  great  favour  in  King 
James's  time,  and  was  made  Master  of  die  Rolls  by  hiui，  and  ^^"i^rs  of 
if  Lord  Jeffi'eys  had  stuck  at  any  thing,  he  was  looked  on  as 
the  man  likeliest  to  have  had  the  Great  Seal :  he  now  got  mons. 
himself  to  be  chosen  Speaker,  and  was  made  first  Com- 
miaeioner  of  the  Great  Seal:  being  a  Tory  in  principle, 
he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  provided  he  was  ftir- 
nished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase  some 
votes;  and  by  him  began  the  practioe  of  buying  off  men, 
b  which  hitherto  the  King  had  kept  to  stricter  rules. 
I  took  the  liberty,"  adds  the  Bishop,  "  once  to  complain  to 
the  King  of  this  method  ；  he  said  he  hated  it  as  much  as 
any  man  could  do,  but  he  saw  it  was  not  possible,  considering 
the  corruption  of  the  age,  to  avoid  it,  unless  he  would  en- 
danger the  whole."  * 

Such  satisfaction  did  Sir  John  Trevor  continue  to  give  as  He  i，  re- 
Speaker,  in  removing  the  scruples  of  refractory  members 
when  they  came  privately  to  consult  him  in  his  chamber  on  Master  of 
points  of  order,  and  in  smoothing  the  progress  of  the  meafiures  Jan-^is!^ 
of  government  through  the  house,  that  on  the  sudden  death 
of  Powle,  bis  Whiggish  substitute,  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed hirnt,  so  that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  Maeter  of  the 
Bolls,  First  Lord  CommisBioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Great  Seal  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  three  Lords  Complaints 
Commissioners,  Trevor,  Kawlineon,  and  Hutching,  till  the  i5>rds 
aing  of  the  following  month  of  May,  but  complaints 
en  multiplyiug  against  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Great 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  these  became  so  loud  that  they  ^】' 
could  no  longer  be  neglected.    Trevor  was  frequently  absent 
on  account  of  his  political  avocations  ；  the  other  two  were 
fiometimeB  divided :  when  agreeing,  their  opinion  did  not 
carry  much  weight,  and  now  that  one  of  the  three  was  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  there  was  no  satisfactory  mode  of  reviewing  the 

•  O.  T.  iii.  57. 

t  He  was  sworn  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  Rawlinson  and  Hutchins, 
Wnwelf  still  first  Commissioner.    Cr.  Off.  Min.  fol.  140. 
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came  to  the  conviction,  which  I  believe  has  been  since 
generally  entertained,  that  from  the  nature  of  Equity  suits 
they  are  beet  disposed  of  by  a  single  Judge,  he  having  the 
power,  when  legal  questions  of  great  difficulty  arise,  of  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Court  of  common  law,  or  calling  in  common 
law  Judges  to  assist  him.* 
Difficulty       Considerable  difficulty  had  likewise  been  felt  respecting 
tS'&.ak-  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  according  to 
ership  of     immemorial  usage,  a  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  ought 
of^l^rdaT   to  ^ave  presided.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment the  Lords  chose  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  their  Speaker, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  belonging  to  them  to  choose 
one  of  themselves  Speaker  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  any  Speaker  named  by  the  Crown,  they  continued 
Lord  Chief  day  by  day  to  re-elect  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  till  the  19  th 
Baron  At-         。£  October,  1689.|    On  that  day  Sir  Robert  Atkyns, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  Knight  of  the  Batb， 
produced  in  the  House  Letters  Patent  addressed  to  him, 
authorising  him  "  to  do  and  execute  all  such  things  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  should 
or  might  in  that  behalf  do  if  he  were  personally  present  Id  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament."  By  virtue  of  this  commission^ 
he  constantly  acted  as  Speaker  till  the  14th  of  March,  1693, 
when  he  prorogued  parliament  in  the  names  of  their  Majesties 

•  «  All  people  were  now  grown  weary  of  the  Great  Seals  being  in  commis- 
sion  :  it  made  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  to  be  both  more  dilatory  and  more 
expensive  ；  and  there  were  such  exceptions  made  to  the  decrees  of  the  Commis- 
Bionere,  that  appeals  were  brought  against  most  of  them,  and  frequently  they 
were  reversed."   S  Burn.  O.  T.  1 48. 

The  Great  Seal  has  never  since  been  in  commission,  unless  during  a  temporary 
embarrassment  about  the  appointmeut  of  a  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Chancellor  ； 
but  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord  High  Admiral  have  been  in 
commission  almost  ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

f  Till  then  the  Journal  each  day  begins  with  an  entry  in  this  form  ：  "  Marquis 
of  Hali&x  chosen  Speaker  ； "  and  thus  concludes :  "  Marquis  Ha]ifiiz,  Orator 
Proceruxn  pro  tempore,  deelarayit  pitesen.  convent  continuand.  esse  usque  in 
diem  Veneris  videlicet  25"""  diem  instantis  Januarii  1 68|,  hora  decim 裏 •uror. 
Dorainis  sic  deceraentibus.** 一  Lordt*  JoumaU, 

*  On  these  occasions  "  he  went  to  the  usual  place  by  the  state." 
On  the  21st  of  January,  169】, " the  Speaker  was  ordered  for  the  Aiture,  when 

he  shall  speak  to  any  lord  or  other  person,  to  speak  sitting  with  his  hat  on." 
On  tlic  15th  of  January,  1693,  an  order  was  made  which  it  would  be  highly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  house  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  now  enforce.  "  The 
Speaker  is  ordered  to  stop  proceedings  in  case  Lords  are  at  the  fire,  sitting  on 
the  woolsacks,  &c,  requiring  them  ^  name  to  go  to  their  places." 一  Lords* 


， 
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but  serious  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  occupier  CHAP, 
of  the  woolsack,  not  only  not  being  a  member  of  the  House, 


but  not  being  a  member  of  the  government,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  measures  to  be  brought  forward  and  carried. 
According  to  the  then  existing  system,  there  neither  was, 
nor  was  there  any  chance  of  there  afterwards  being,  a  law 
Lord  in  the  House  ；  which,  not  only  in  deciding  appeals  and 
writs  of  error,  but  in  passing  bills  connected  with  juris- 
prudence and  in  discussing  great  constitutional  questions,  waa 
thus  likely  to  remain  inaps  cmciliu 

Great  weight  was,  no  doubt,  likewise  given  to  the  con-  May  2. 
sideration  that  there  was  now  a  most  distinguished  individual  J^'t 
to  whom,  singly,  all  the  duties  of  the  highest  office  in  the  given  to 
law  might  be  intrusted  with  the  applause  of  the  nation,  g^^^ 
The  Great  Seal  was  therefore  taken  from  the  Commissioners^ 
and  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Somers,  as  Lord  Keeper.* 

Sawlinson  and  Hutchins  immediately  sunk  back  into  the 
insignificance  from  which  they  had  been  accidentally  raised  ； 
but  Trevor,  still  Speaker  and  Master  of  the  Bolls 一  with  sin-, 
gular  activity  of  mind  and  talent  for  intrigue 一 continued  to 
play  an  important  part  before  the  public,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  extreme  indiscretion  when  he  became  the  bribed 
instead  of  the  briber,  he  probably  would  have  reached  the 
grand  object  of  his  ambition  since,  as  before,  the  Revolution 
一  which  was  to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  be  created 
a  peer. 

So  "  dexterous  "  was  he  that  he  not  only  continued  in  favour  Tirevor  in 
with  William,  but  to  be  great  in  the  next  reign  he  con-  denceofthe 
trived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Princess  P"nce» 
of  Denmark,  and  her  maid  or  mistress,  so  that  he  was  pri- 
yately  consulted  by  them  in  all  that  regarded  the  Buccession. 
While  some  discussion  was  going  on  in  parliament  respecting 
the  designation  of  those  on  whom  the  Crown  was  limited,  a 
meeting  of  the  Princess  and  her  friends  was  held,  of  which 
the  following  minute  was  made  by  Sir  John  Trevor  f  ： 

JoumaJU.    Anciently  the  Lords  always  sat  on  their  appropriated  benches  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  and  seniority  一  but  the  right  reverend  Prelates  alone  now 
Kgard  this  usage.    If  precedence  is  waved,  order  ought  still  to  be  preserved. 
•  Cr.  Off.  Min.  foL  140. 

十 The  original,  in  his  handwriting,  now  lies  before  me. 

E  3 
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CHAP.  "  Tuesday  evening,  38d  Jan.,  1694，  at  Berkley  House, 

CV.  Present,  £.  of  Marlborough. 

  " Princess.  一  That  she  understood  Debate  in  the  House 


^Multo."^  about  the  words  *  Heirs  and  Succo"，  in  the  Style  of  Acts  of 
tion  be-      Parliament.    That  she  did  desire  that  this  matter  should  not 
and  ^^^temipt  their  Consultations,  or  obstruct  the  King's  business 
thePrinceas  for  the  support  of  the  Govcr*.  一 That  she  had  considered  this 
Ann®"       matter,  and  was  confident  of  the  King's  kindness  and  justice, 
and  therefore  did  desire  me  that  I  would  acquaint  the  House 
that  she  was  willing  and  desirous  that  the  words  '  Heirs  and 
Succors'  might  still  continue  in  the  style. 

" I  replyed  that  this  was  a  matter  of  a  high  nature  for  me 
to  deale  in.  That  I  was  willing  to  serve  her  ！ R.  H.  in  any 
thing  that  might  consist  w*^  my  Duty  and  Service  to 
King  and  the  House.  But  for  my  owne  Justification,  and 
least  I  might  mistake  in  the  matter  of  tliis  importance^  I  did 
desire  her  Commands  in  writing  under  her  hand;  else  I 
most  humbly  begged  her  excuse.    To  which  she  agreed" 

Accordingly  in  an  envelope  indorsed  in  Sir  John  Trevor's 
hand,  "The  Princess's  Letter  to  me ― Heirs  and  Succ"," 
and  in  a  more  modem  hand,  "  From  Queen  Anne,"  there  is 
the  following  letter,  "  For  the  Rt  Honble  Sir  John  Trevor, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comons,"  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  Princess  herself:  "  I  have  heard  there  was  some  question 
in  the  House  concerning  the  words  *  Heirs  and  Successors;^ 
as  to  the  concern  I  may  have  in  it  I  am  very  fer  from 
desiring  any  alteration  of  the  style,  and  wish  only  that 
it  may  bee  determined  in  sucli  a  way  as  may  bring  the 
least  obstruction  or  delay  to  the  King's  affidrs  in  Parlia- 
ment."* 

Trevor  might  have  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over 
Anne,  and  have  become  her  Lord  Chancellor  and  chief  ad- 
viser, but  a  blow  was  now  impending  over  him  which  for 
ever  marred  his  fortunes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1695,  the  cry  against  bribery  was 

•  I  am  indebted  for  these  valuable  reliques,  now  first  submitted  to  the  public, 
to  the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Trevor's  representative,  the  present  Lord  Duogan- 
non,  who  has  himself  written  a  very  interesting  account  of  those  times.  See 
Trevor's  Life  of  William  III. 
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violent,  and  the  belief  gained  ground  that  the  Court,  the 
camp,  the  city,  nay,  parliament  itself,  was  tainted,  and  that 
universal  corruption  prevailed,  A  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  must  have  caused  general  alarm, 
but  which  no  onie  had  courage  to  oppose  一 for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  charges  which 
were  made  against  members^ 一 with  power  to  send  for  pft> 
Bons,  papers,  and  records,"  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Com- 
mittee reported  "that  there  having  been  in  the  preceding 
session  a  bill  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  promoted 
by  the  City  of  London,  called* 《 the  Orphan's  Bill,'  whereby 
a  power  was  to  be  given  to  lay  assessments  on  the  public  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation,  an  entry  had  been  found  in 
the  books  of  the  Common  Council,  *  That  Mr.  Chamberlain 
do  pay  to  the  hon.  Sir  John  Trevor,  knight.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  sum  of  1000  guineas,  so  soon  as  the 
said  Bill  be  passed  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,' 一  that  a  hint 
had  been  given  to  the  Common  Council,  that  unless  this 
sum  were  paid  the  bill  would  not  pass 一 that  Mr.  Speaker 
knew  of  the  order  being  made  while  the  bill  was  pending  ― 
that  wLen  the  bill  passed  two  Aldermen  and  the  Chamberlain 
waited  on  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  compliment  of  thanks  iu  the 
name  of  the  City,  for  his  kindness  in  farthering  the  bill，  and 
an  order  for  the  eaid  guineas  which  Mr.  Speaker  accepted 一 
that  two  or  three  days  after,  Mr.  Speaker  sent  a  messenger 
into  the  City  with  the  said  order,  and  received  the  said  guineas, 
一  and  that  the  eaid  order  was  forthcoming  with  this  indorse- 
ment thereon :  *  The  within  mentioned  1000  guineas  were 
delivered  and  paid  unto  the  hon.  Sir  John  Trevor,  this  22d 
June,  1694,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Rob*  Clayton  and  Sir 
Jas.  Houblon^  which  at  22s.  exchange,  comes  to  1100/.'" 

Corruption  being  thus  traced  to  the  Chair,  with  a  reason- 
able suspicion  that  it  had  communicated  the  taint  to  many 
members  by  the  way,  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to 
retain  any  degree  of  credit  with  the  people  unless  they  de- 
clared their  abhorrence  of  the  guilt  they  had  discovered, 
however  much  they  might  regret  the  exposure,  or  pity  the 
victim.    Accordingly  a  resolution  was  moved,  and  seems  to 
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have  passed  without  much  discussion,  "  That  Sir  John  Tre- 
vor, Speaker  of  this  House,  receiving  a  gratuity  of  1000 
guineas  from  the  City  of  London  after  the  passing  of  the 
Orphans'  Bill，  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor." 
The  Speaker  was  subjected  to  the  unparalleled  humiliation  of 
putting  the  resolution  from  the  Chair,  ―  of  declaring  that  the 
" ayes  "  had  it,  一 and  of  adding,  that  it  was  carried  nemine 
dissentiente.* 

The  House  immediately  adjourned,  and  the  last  act  which 
Trevor  did  as  Speaker  was  to  sign  the  "Votes"  containing  this 
resolution,  which  appeared  in  print  next  day.  That  he  might 
escape  the  additional  disgrace  of  putting  the  motion  for  his 
own  expulsion,  he  forthwith  sent  a  letter  to  the  Clerk^  which 
was  delivered  to  him  at  the  table,  in  these  words :  "  Mr. 
Jodrell  ；  I  desire  you  to  present  the  inclosed  to  the  House  ； 
and  in  that  you  will  oblige.  Sir,  your  servant,  J.  Trevor, 
Speaker.  March  13.  1694."  The  Clerk  then  read  the  in- 
closure  to  the  House :  "  Gentlemen  ；  I  did  intend  to  have 
waited  upon  you  this  morning  ；  but,  after  I  was  up,  I  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  violent  colick  ；  I  hope  to  be  in  con- 
dition of  attending  you  to-morrow  morning :  in  the  mean 
time，  I  desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  my  attendance. 
I  am,  with  all  duty,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  J.  Trevob,  Speaker.    March  13,  1694."  | 

After  the  reading  of  these  letters  a  scene  of  much  con- 
fusion arose.  Some  proposed  that  they  should  forthwith 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Speaker,  but  an  objection  was 
taken,  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  authority  of 


♦  Trevor's  Life  of  William  III.  ii.  250.  ；  Com.  Journ.  1694-95.  ；  5  Pari. 
Hist  906.  "  On  receiving  and  debating  this  report,  therefore,  the  Speaker 
himself,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  exposed  to  all  the  shame  and  confusion  of 
face  which  a  man  could  bear  and  live,  in  putting  the  following  quention,  vis"  &o. 
And  so  much  grace  did  he  discover  upon  the  occasion,  that  he  chose  to  abdicate 
rather  than  be  deposed.**  一  Balph,  ii.  547.  "  He  was  forced  or  yielded  to  put 
the  question  upon  himself,  *  As  many  as  are  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  is 
guilty,  &c.  ；  ，  and  in  declaring  the  vense  of  the  House,  declared  himself  guilty. 
The  House  rose,  and  he  went  his  way  and  came  there  no  more.** 一  North**  Life  of 
Guilford,  ii.  28,  29.  A  curious  difficulty  might  have  arisen  if,  continuing 
Speaker,  a  motion  had  been  made  for  his  expulsion  ；  for  the  instant  the  motion 
was  carried,  he  ceased  to  be  Speaker  or  a  member,  although  perhaps  the  resolu- 
tion would  not  have  had  full  operation  till  announced  from  the  Chair.  Then  he 
must  have  been  turned  out  of  the  House,  or  taken  into  custody  as  "  a  stroMffer, 

t  This  is  old  style. 
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the  Crown,  and  that  Sir  John  Trevor  still  detaining  the  CHAP, 
mace,  no  motion  could  be  made,  and  no  debate  could  proceed,  ' 
till  it  was  brought  and  laid  under  the  table.  Precedents 
were  looked  for  ；  but  none  in  point  could  be  found.  This 
irregular  conversation  having  gone  on  for  about  two  hours, 
the  House  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  ten 
o'clock. 

All  the  members  in  London  having  then  asBembled,  the 
Serjeant  brought  the  mace,  and  laid  it  under  the  table,  and 
delivered  to  the  Clerk  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John 
Trevor,  which  was  immediately  read  to  the  House :  "  Mr. 
Jodrell  ；  My  illness  still  continues,  which  makes  me  unable 
to  come  abroad  ；  wherewith  I  desire  you  to  acquaint  the 
House,  and  that  I  humbly  pray  they  will  please  to  excuse 
me  for  not  attending  them.  I  am，  your  friend  and  servant, 
J.  Trevor,  Speaker.    March  14.  1694." 

But  he  had  intimated  to  the  King  his  wish  to  resign  the  He  resigns 
Chair,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  the  Chair, 
now  said,  "  he  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  late  Speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  from  indis- 
position, could  not  further  attend  the  service  of  the  House  ； 
and  that  his  Majesty  gave  leave  to  the  House  to  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a  new  Speaker."  He  accordingly  proposed 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  but  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  179 
to  146,  elected  Mr.  Foley,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry.  * 

As  soon  as  the  new  Speaker  was  allowed  by  the  Crown,  March  is. 
&nd  business  could  recommence,  a  motion  was  made,  that  ^fied  the 
" Sir  John  Trevor,  late  Speaker  of  this  House,  being  guUty  House, 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  by  receiving  a  gratuity  of 
1000  guineas  from  the  City  of  London  after  passing  the 
Orphanfl'  Bill,  be  expelled  the  House,"  which  was  carried 
without  opposition,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  burgess  for  the  borough  he  had  represented. 

Strange  to  say,  not  only  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken  against  him  to  punish  him  for  the  bribery  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  or  to  make  him  refund  the  bribe,  but  he 


•  3  Burnet,  O.  T.  199. 
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was  permitted  to  retain  his  high  judicial  office  of  Master 
of  the  Bolls  一  taking  precedence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer 一 and  to  administer  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  CommonB 一 
for  the  long  period  of  two-and-twenty  years,  一 under  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers,  Lord  Keeper  Wright,  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper  again.  • 

His  offence  could  not  have  been  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries by  any  means  in  the  eame  serious  light  in  which 
we  ahould  regard  it*  Even  in  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  bribe  is  tenderly  designated  "  a  gratuity  ；" 
and,  in  thoee  times,  although  judicial  corruption  would  have 
been  strongly  reprobated,  yet  to  give  or  to  receive  money 
for  voting  in  parliament  was  only  called  "the  way  of  the 
world."  The  sin  was  reckoned  to  be  in  the  dificovery, — not 
in  the  ftct't 

Trevor  never  was  accused  or  suspected  of  taking  bribes 
from  the  suitors  in  his  Court,  and  he  was  not  only  an  upright 
but  an  enlightened  Judge.:  Being  now  free  from  political 
difitraction  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  his  Court, 
and  having  much  more  experience  than  any  of  the  holders  of 
the  Great  Seal  who  were  placed  over  him,  he  pronounced 
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•  "  Whether  the  members  thought  that  the  being  so  basted  in  the  Chair  was 
punishment  enough,  or  for  his  taking  such  gross  correction  go  patiently  and  so 
eoofbitnably,  or  else,  a  matter  onee  out  of  the  way,  was  thought  of  do  more,  it 
is  certain  that  he  never  was  molested  further  about  that  matter,  but  continued  in 
his  post  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  equitable  Judge  of  the  subjects'  interests  and 
estates,  to  the  great  eneouragement  of  prudent  bribery  for  ever  after."  一  North** 
Life  of  Guilford,  iL  29. 

f  "  Corrumpere  et  comimpi  seculum  vocatur.**  Roger  North  thus  slurs  om 
a  bribe  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Turner,  another  Speaker,  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlct 
II.  "  This  gentleman  bad  served  long  as  Speaker  of  the  parliament,  and  had  been 
useful  to  the  Crown  and  also  to  himself.  But  on  the  discovery  of  a  tmaU  present 
made  to  him  by  the  East  IndU  Company,  he  was  blown  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  anti-court  party  took  all  advantages  aj^inst  the  Court,  and  made  a 
mountain  of  this  mouse  ；  for  it  was  but  a  trifle.  However,  it  cost  him  much  of 
his  credit  and  authority  in  the  Chair  which  he  used  to  have  ；  and  he  thought  fit 
to  give  way,  and  not  to  sit  there  longer  to  be  exposed  to  the  affronts  which 
would  continually  be  thrown  at  him."  Howerer,  he  was  made  Solicitor- Genciml, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  一  Life  of  Guilford,  i.  97. 

\  He  has  been  absurdly  blamed  for  hearing  cases  at  his  private  house,  —  a 
practice  which  all  Equity  Judges  must  occasionally  follow.  He  had  a  Tilla 
at  Knightsbridge,  then  considered  almost  a  d»y',  journey  from  Londoii,  now 
forming  a  division  of  Belgravia. 
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maDy  decrees  which  to  this  day  are  considered  of  high  CHAP, 
authority.    He  first  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  marriage 


and  the  birth  of  a  child  dasM  revoke  a  will, ― or,  rather,  that  a 
will  of  an  unmarried  person  ia  made  subject  to  the  implied  con- 
dition, that  under  such  a  new  state  of  circumstances  it  shall 
not  stand  good. 

The  following  anecdote  shows  the  weight  of  his  authority  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord  Harcourt  haying  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  certain  process  issued  against  a  wife  during  her 
hnsband's  absence  abroad  was  irregular  ；  but  being  met  by  an 
obeervation  from  counsel  which  staggered  him,  aaid,  he 
would  ask  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  be  guided  by  his  opi- 
nion." Trevor,  coming  into  Court,  declared  the  process  to 
be  r^ular,  and  so  it  was  ruled  to  be. 一 Lord  Harcourt  did  not 
venture  to  reverse  any  of  hie  decrees,  and  on  one  occasion 
set  an  example  which  might  be  usefully  followed  by  "  affirm- 
ing ChanceUors;" 一  coming  back  to  Court  from  attending  a 
Council^  and  finding  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  who  had  been 
ritting  for  him,  in  the  act  of  giving  a  judgment,  he  Baid，  "  I  am 
of  the  same  opinion  ―  to  prevent  a  re-hearing  before  myself."  • 

On  the  disaolution  of  the  parliament  after  his  expulgion.  He  in  vaia 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  propose  to  be  again  returned  as  a  togetmS 
representative  of  the  people  ；  but,  says  Somers^  writing  to  parliament. 
Shrewsbnry,  "  The  King  said  he  had  in  a  manner  com- 
manded the  Master  of  the  Rolls  not  to  come  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  purpose  to  prevent  the  inoonyenience  the 
reviving  that  matter  would  occasion."  f 

He  lived  ever  afterwards  very  privately,  and  found  his  Retires  into 
chief  delight  in  accumulating  money.    He  became  so  great  Pn^ate  life, 
an  economist*,  that  he  even  grudged  a  glass  of  wine  to  a  poor 
relation.    It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  "  he  had  dined  by  him-  How  he 
self  one  day  at  the  Rolls,  and  was  drinking  his  wine  qu'etly,  cousin  out* 
when  his  cousin,  Koderic  Lloyd,  was  unexpectedly  introduced  of  a  fjiass 
to  him  from  a  side  door :  "  You  rascal,"  said  his  Honour  to 
the  servant,  "and  you  have  brought  my  cousin,  Koderic 
Lloyd,  Esquire,  Prothonotary  of  North  Wales,  Marshal  to 
Baron  Price,  &c"  &c"  &c"  up  my  back  stairs.    Take  my 

*  See  Vernon,  vol.  ii.  ；  Peere  Williams,  vol.  i.  ；  Mod.  vol.  vi.  vii  xi. 
t  Shrewsbury  Corre<tpondeiice,  1695. 
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cousin,  Koderic  Lloyd,  Esquire,  Prothonotary  of  North 
Wales,  Marshal  to  Baron  Price,  &c,,  &c«,  &c»;  take  him 
instantly  back  down  my  back  stairs  and  bring  him  up  my 
front  stairs."  Koderic  in  vain  remonstrated,  and  while  he 
was  conveyed  down  the  back  stairs,  and  up  the  front  stairs, 
the  bottle  and  glasses  were  removed  by  his  Honour,  ―  some 
law  books  and  papers  taking  their  place.* 

On  another  occasion  he  behaved  kindly  to  this  same 
cousin,  haying  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  incurring 
any  expense.  "  Boderic  was  returning  rather  elevated  from 
hifl  club  one  night,  and  ran  against  the  pump  in  Chancery 
Lane.  Conceiving  somebody  had  struck  him,  he  drew,  and 
made  a  lunge  at  the  pump.  The  sword  entered  the  spout, 
and  the  pump,  being  crazy,  fell  down.  Roderic  concluded  he 
had  killed  his  man  ；  left  his  sword  in  the  pump,  and  retreated 
to  his  old  friend's  house  at  the  Soils.  There  he  was  con- 
cealed hy  the  servants  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  hifl 
Honour,  haying  heard  the  story,  came  himself  to  deliver  him 
from  hifl  consternation  and  confinement  in  the  coal-hole."  | 

I  find  only  one  political  anecdote  of  him  after  his  retire- 
ment. He  was  so  incensed  by  the  promotion  to  the  primacy 
of  Tillotflon,  whom  he  considered  a  low-churchman,  that 
passing  him  one  day  near  the  House  of  Lords,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  muttering,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
object  of  his  spleen,  "I  hate  a  fanatic  in  lawn  sleeves." 
"And  I,"  retorted  the  Primate,  "hate  a  knave  in  any 
sleeves,"  J 

Sir  John  Trevor,  being  near  eighty  years  of  age,  at  last 
died,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1717,  at  his  house  in  Chancery 
Lane,  and  was  buried  in  llie  Rolls  Chapel.  § 

The  unfortunate  obliquity  of  his  yision  is  perceptible  in 
the  portraits  and  prints  we  have  of  him，  and  made  the  wags 
assert  that  "  Justice  was  blind,  but  at  the  Soils  Equity 
was  now  seen  to  squint.  ，，    While  in  the  Chair,  as  Speaker, 

•  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes,  108,  109. 
Ibid.  109  ；  Noble's  Granger,  L  172. 


i  Life  of  Jeffreys,  329.  n. 
§  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 


 " that  good  old  Whig 

Who  never  changM  his  principles  or  wig." 
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two  members  in  different  parts  of  the  Houee  were  often  CHAP, 
equally  confident  of  having  "  caught  kU  ' 
He  is  said  to  have  been  rough  to  the  bar,  and  to  have  Hi«  cha- 
caused  great  consternation  in  those  on  whom  he  frowned,  the  "cter. 
effect  of  hie  squinting  being  aggravated  by  a  dark  truculent 
visage,  and  a  tremendous  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows.    His  ene- 
mies even  alleged  that  he  uttered  something  bo  harsh  to  a 
very  promising  nephew  of  his  own,  practising  before  him,  as 
to  cause  the  young  man's  death  from  vexation.    But,  recol- 
lecting the  factious  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  triumph 
which  his  enemies  gained  over  him,  we  should  receive  with 
great  suspicion  every  statement  to  hia  disadvantage  which  is 
not  supported  by  positive  proof.    With  all  his  faults,  we 
mnst  admire  the  energy,  enterprise^  and  perseverance  which, 
under  so  many  disadvantages,  raised  him  from  being  a  bar- 
rister's derk  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  which, 
with  a  little  more  luck,  might  have  given  him  a  respectable 
name  in  English  history.    I  have  pleasure  in  recording  of 
bim,  that  he  discovered  the  merit  of  Atterbury,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Preacher  at  the  Rolls.* 

By  the  death  of  his  eider  brother  he  succeeded  to  the  hu  de- 
paternal  estates  at  Brjnkinalt,  which,  with  large  possessions  "^ndant* 
of  his  own  acquisition^  have  descended,  through  a  female,  to 


the  present  Viscount  Dungannon,  the  very  honourable  repre- 
sentative of  his  family,  t 

•  The  Jacobite  dWioe  naturally  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  patron,  who  treated 
him  with  great  femiliarity.  Writing  to  Bishop  Trelawny  in  1704，  lie  says : 
" The  Master  of  the  Rolls  drank  the  healths  of  your  Lordship  and  of  the  whole 
fiunily  quite  through  to  me  on  Sunday.** 一  Atie^nay  Carretpondenee  hy  NicholU, 

t  See  Collinses  j  Peerage 一 "  Trevor,"  "  Dungannon/*  "  Hampden.'* 
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It  is  most  consolatory  to  me  at  last  to  reach  a  Chancellor 
eminent  as  &  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  letters  一  the 
whole  of  whose  public  career  and  character  I  can  conscien- 
tiously praise  ―  and  whoee  private  life,  embellished  by  many 
yirtuesy  could  not  have  been  liable  to  any  grave  imputation, 
since  it  has  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Addi8on.t 
But  my  pleasure  is  chastised  by  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  on  which  I  enter.  While  we  so  often  see  men 
eager  for  notoriety  and  present  applause.  Lord  Somers  acted 
on  the  maxim  which  he  took  for  his  motto, 一 "  Pbodesse 
QUAM  CON8PICI,  He  has  left  us  no  memoir  of  himself, 
and  he  was  so  careless  about  his  speeches  and  his  writings,  that 
there  are  hardly  the  means  of  fairly  appreciating  him  as  an 
orator,  or  as  an  author.  He  haa  had  a  great  share  of  general 
reputation  as  a  consummate  Judge,  and  as  the  diief  founder 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy  under  which  the  country  has 
flourished  above  a  century  and  a  half  ；  but  no  biographer  has 
yet  appeared  who  can  be  said  to  have  done  him  justice.  | 


•  In  all  the  entries  respecting  Lord  Somers  in  the  books  of  the  Middle 
Temple  till  he  was  called  to  the  Bench  in  1689,  his  name  is  spelt  Somer,  and 
then  Somers. 一 He  himself  afterwards  sometimes  wrote  his  name  Sommers,  and 
generally  Softcas,  with  a  circumflex  ；  but  I  adhere  to  that  which  must  now  be 
considered  the  historical  orthography,  Somxrs. 
*^  Freeholder,  No.  XXXIX.,  Friday,  May  4,  1716. 
Former  f  The  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Somers," 一 published  in  1716,  soon  after 

Lives  of  his  death,  and  the  foundation  of  the  sulMcquent  Lives  of  him, 一 was  so  grossly 
Somers.  ignorant  and  incurious  as  to  avow  that  he  could  not  tell  at  which  unWersity  bis 
hero  had  studied  ；  and  the  "  Etaay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Somen,** 
by  Cooksey,  his  kinsman,  suppoeed  to  contain  the  most  authentic  account  of  his 
early  career,  states  that  he  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1676, 
which  was  the  year  he  was  called  to  the  bmr,  after  having  been  entered  there 
above  seven  yean.  There  is  much  valuable  information  to  be  found  in  a  Life 
of  Lord  Somen  by  a  most  learned  and  honourable  man,  the  late  Hvnrt  Mad- 
dock,  Esq.,  the  First  Part  of  which  was  published  in  4to.  in  the  year  of  1812,  and 
the  Second  Part  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  in  M&  ;  but  the  per- 
sonal narratWe  ia  overlaid  by  general  disquisitions  on  politics  and  law.  The  very 
erudite  author  would  have  had  much  more  success  if  he  bad  borne  in  mind  the 
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Prom  long  neglect  several  important  parts  of  his  career  must  CHAP. 

for  ever  remain  obscure  ；  few  personal  anecdotes  of  him  are   L 

preserved  ；  and  materials  for  his  Life  must  be  sought  in 
College  Registers,  County  Chronicles,  Peerages,  Parliamentary 
Debates,  State  Trials,  Equity  Reports,  Party  pamphlets, 
dc^erel  verses,  such  scandalous  publications  at  home  as 
Mrs.  Manley's  "  New  Atalantis,"  and  such  scarce  foreign 
books  as  Bonaventnri's  "Life  of  ^incenzio  Filicaja.**  Let 
me  then  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  an  attempt 
which  I  deeply  feel  must  be  unworthy  of  its  object. 

Lord  Somers,  although  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  His  family- 
was  by  no  means  "  sprang  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,"  as 
it  suited  his  vituperators  to  represent.*  His  family  had 
long  been  owners  of  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of  Severn 
Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  f  They  had  likewise 
another  possession,  the  site  of  a  dissolved  nunnery,  ^sailed 
"the  White  Ladies,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Worcester.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns,  the 
dormitory  remained  entire,  and  the  old  hall  and  refectory 
had  been  fitted  up  into  a  modem  mansion.  This  property 
had  been  granted  to  the  Somers's  at  the  Beformation,  and 
here  they  received  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  through 
Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1585  ；  the  bed  in  which  she  slept, 
and  the  cup  from  which  she  drank,  being  preserved  by  them 
as  precious  reliques^  even  when  they  took  to  the  republican 
side* 

e«tdon  to  biographers  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  commencement  of  the  "  Life 
■  of  Pdopidas  :  ** 一"  Vereor,  ne,  si  res  explicare  incipiam,  non  vitam  ejus  enar- 
rare,  §ed  historiam  videar  ecribere.'* 
•  ExAKiKBR,  No.  26.  by  Swift  ；  New  Atalantis,  iv.  62. 
t  Of  ibis  family  was  the  fiunous  Admiral  Sir  George  Somer,  one  of  the  dis- 
oorerers  of  the  Bermudas,  or  "  Somer  Islands,"  celebrated  by  Waller  for  their 
beauty  when  explored,  though  long  shunned  for  their  supposed  dangers  and 
enchantments. 

" Heaven  sure  has  kept  that  cbannmg  spot  uncurat 
To  show  how  well  things  were  created  first." 

The  old  mariner's  answer  to  King  James,  when  persecuted  for  revising  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Court,  seems  to  show  that  the  feeling  of  independence 
was  very  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  Somers :  "  I  wish  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so 
I  may  be  the  last  of  sacrifices  in  your  times.  When  from  priTate  appetite  it  is 
resolved  that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough 
from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with." 一  Life 
of  Bacon,  prefixed  to  foUo  Edition  ofhU  Works,  p.  22. 
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The  Chancellor's  father,  John  Somers,  to  increase  his  pa- 
trimonial fortune,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  established  in 
practice  as  the  most  eminent  attorney  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Although  the  city  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester  supported  the 
royal  cause,  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  raised  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  served  under  Cromwell.  He  was  for  some  time 
quartered  at  Upton,  near  his  estate,  and  whilp  he  lay  there 
used  to  frequent  the  parish  church  of  Sevem-Stoke.  The 
clergyman^  an  intrepid  supporter  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience,  though  often  warned  against  "  politics  in  the  pul- 
pit," could  not  forbear  from  introducing  in  his  sermons  violent 
invectives  against  the  opposite  party.  To  cure  him  efTectualiy 
of  this  propensity,  Captain  Somers,  in  the  fransport  of  one 
of  these  furious  harangues,  fired  a  pistol  over  his  head,  and 
lodge4  a  ball  in  the  sounding  board,  the  mark  of  which  is 
Bhown,  and  the  history  of  it  related,  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish 
to  this  very  day.  * 

The  battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell's  "  crowning  mercy," 
having  crushed  the  royal  cause,  and  established  tranquillity 
in  the  country,  the  captain  changed  his  service,  and,  sup- 
ported by  John  Doe  and  Richard  -Roe,  prepared  for  war- 
fare at  Westminster.  He  resumed  his  profession,  and  from 
his  great  skill  in  it  had  cavaliers  as  well  as  roundheads  for  his 
clients.  A  sort  of  sanctity  bad  been  attached  by  both  sides 
to  the  Whiteladies,  so  that  it  was  left  uninjured,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  suburb  to  which  it  belonged,  including  St. 
Oswald's  Hospital,  had  been  demolished  during  the  sieges 
which  the  city  had  stood,  f  In  this  mansion,  thus  venerated 
and  considered  neutral  ground.  King  Charles  11.  took  up  his 
abode  prior  to  the  fatal  fight;  and  having  shifted  himself 
here  after  his  defeat,  while  a  council  of  war  waa  held  at  Bur- 
bourne  Bridge,  he  went  off  in  disguise  through  the  fields  ad- 
joining the  house  to  Estwood,  and  thence  to  Bascobel,  leaving 

♦  Cookaey,  p.  7. 

t  In  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Townshend  of  Elemley  House,  who  was  in  the  <4ty  during 
the  first  siege  and  kept  a  regular  diary,  under  the  date  of  26th  March,  1 646, 
there  is  this  entry  :  "  The  citizens  and  soldiers  in  the  town  destroyed  St  Oswald's 
Hospital,  but  spared  Mr.  Somers's  house  at  the  Whiteladies,  which  was  a  strong 
stone  building,  capable  of  holding  500  men  with  safety.*' 一 Nash.  Hist.  Wor- 
cestershire, ii.  97. 
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behind  him  his  garters,  two  pairs  of  fine  fringed  gloves,  a  CHAP, 
waistcoat  and  a  pair  of  trunk  hose,  一  which  were  afterwards 
added  by  the  family  to  the  memorials  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ~~ 
John  Somers,  the  father,  had  been  married  in  the  year  Birth  of  the 
1649,  to  Catherine  Ceavern,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Shrop-  *^ceUor. 
dure,  and  she  had  brought  him  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards Lady  JekylL    She  was  now  again  pregnant,  and  he 
placed  her  for  safety  in  the  sanctuary  at  Whiteladies,  not 
many  days  after  Charles  had  left  it.    Here,  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  she  gave  birth  to  John,  the  future  Chan- 
cellor.   From  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  no  register 
is  to  be  discovered  of  the  baptism  of  these  two  children,  and 
the  exact  day  of  the  birth  of  either  of  the  n  has  not  been  as- 
certained. • 

I  find  no  farther  notice  of  the  boy  till  a  prodigy  announced  Prodigy 
Us  future  greatness.    He  was  much  under  the  care  of  an  hil^^t? 
aunt  marri^  to  a  noted  presbyterian  of  the  name  of  Blurton,  ness. 
and  "  the  good  lady  walking  with  him  in  her  hand  amongst 
her  poultry,  a  beautiftil  roost-cock  flew  upon  his  curly  head, 
and  while  perched  there  crowed  three  times  very  loudly."  f 

However,  there  long  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  his  ever  His  school 
riemg  higher  than  beings  like  his  father,  an  eminent  oountry  "ucatioiu 
solicitor.  He  was  put  to  the  college  school  at  Worcester,  the 
master  of  which  then  was  Dr.  Bright,  a  distinguished  daesical 
scholar  and  a  very  skilful  teacher.  Such  a  practical  love  of 
communicating  knowledge  had  this  meritorious  man,  that 
after  he  was  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral^  and  proprietor  of 
a  considerable  landed  estate,  he  continued  with  unwearied 
aBsidoity  and  patience  to  ply  his  pedagogical  labours.  From 
him  young  Somers  imbibed  that  taste  for  elegant  literature 
which  adhered  to  him  through  life.  At  this  seminary  we 
know  that  he  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
but  how  long  he  continued  there  is  uncertain,  and  there  is 

•  Some  accounts  state  the  4th  of  March  as  the  Chancellor's  birthday,  but 
vithout  aoj^Buthority  cited.  Mary  and  Catherine,  the  two  younger  daughters, 
•re  regularly  registered  in  St.  Michael's  parish,  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

t  Oaoksej,  a  relation  of  the  family,  says,  "  This  tradition  comes  well  attested 
to  me  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pizall,  who  derived  it  from  his  grandmother,  wlio 
lived  at  the  time  in  intimacy  with  the  fiunily,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fiict," 
p.  la 
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CHAP,    great  difficulty  in  tracing  him  during  hia  early  youth*  He 
evi*     appears  to  have  been  put  for  a  short  time  to  a  private 


academy  at  Walsall,  in  StafTordshire,  and  to  another  at  She- 
riff-Hales, in  Shropshire.*     He  was  always  remarkably 
studious  and  contemplative.    "  Though  the  brightest  boy  in 
the  College  School,  instead  of  joining  his  young  companions 
in  their  boyish  amusements,  he  was  seen  walking  and  musmg 
alone,  not  so  much  as  looking  on  while  they  were  at  play,"  f 
His  biographers  represent  that  as  soon  as  his  school  educa- 
tion was  finished,  he  was  placed  in  his  father's  office  to  learn 
the  business  of  an  attorney,  and  they  defer  his  first  entrance 
at  the  University  till  the  year  1675,  when  he  was  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ；  but  although  he  certainly  did 
reside  at  Oxford  at  the  time  they  suppose,  I  have  ascertained 
that,  in  the  year  1667,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old, 
,    he  was  matriculated  and  admitted  of  Trinity  College.  J 
He  is.ad-       The  records  of  the  University  hare  been  searched  in  vain 
Trinlt/^    to  discover  any  other  notice  respecting  him.    I  am  inclined 
College,      to  believe  that  his  residence  at  Oxford  at  this  period  of  his 
Oxfor        life  was  extremely  short,  and  that  while  still  very  young  he 
did  become  an  apprentice  in  the  manner  supposed,  with  the 
Clerk  to  his  view  of  being  his  father's  partner  and  successor.  A  few  years 
father.       ^^^^      find  him  occupying  a  desk  in  the  office  at  White- 
His  disin.   ladies.    The  drudgery  to  which  he  was  there  expected  to 
thi*dnid-*^  submit,  did  not  by  any  means  suit  his  taste,  and  he  soon  made 
gery.        it  apparent  that  he  never  would  succeed  in  this  department 
of  the  profession.  However,  idleness  could  never  be  imputed 
to  him  ；  nor  did  he  now  cross  his  father's  soul  by  penning  a 
stanza  when  he  should  engross,  for  it  was  not  till  some  years 
after  that,  initiated  by  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
whose  introduction  he  afterwards  drank  champagne  with 
the  wits,  he  first  displayed  his  poetical  vein.   At  this  period 

•  Buck's  MSS.  Brit  Mus.  No.  4223.         f  Seward's  Anecdotes,  ii.  114. 

\  Copy  of  Matriculation  ：  一  «*  Mar.  28.  1667.  Johannes  Somen  an.  n.  16. 
fil.  Job.  Somen  de  Worcester  Geim." 

Copy  of  admission  in  his  own  handwriting :  一 "  £^  Johannes  Sotnen,  Filius 
Johannis  Somers  generosi  in  civitate  VigoraUe  natus,  admissua  sum  cominensalis 
3  mensae  in  Col.  Trin  ：  Oxon  :  sub  tutamine  M««*  Campion,  1667. **  Then 
follow  these  words  in  another  hand  :  "  Termino  Paschalis.  Tandem  Summus 
Anglia  Cancellarius."  His  biomphers  have  been  misled  by  the  entry  of  another 
John  Somen,  in  1674,  who  is  oescribed  ••  of  the  city  of  Exeter." 
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he  devoted  himself  to  severe  study,  insomuch  that,  "  by  the  CHAP, 
exactness  of  his  knowledge  and  behaviour,  he  discouraged  CVI' 
his  father  and  all  the  young  men  that  knew  him  ；  they  were 


He  was  sometimes  allowed  to  retire  to  the  family  house  in  Hwl<^ve 
the  parish  of  Severn  Stoke,  and  the  room  which  he  occupied, 
and  in  which  he  read  night  and  day,  used  afterwards,  when 
he  became  a  great  man,  to  be  pointed  out  as  "  Somers'e 
study.'*  But  he  chiefly  resided  at  Whiteladies,  the  society 
of  which  he  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  for  his  books.  A 
scheme  of  life  prevailed  there  of  a  very  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion. Somers,  the  father,  having  at  the  Restoration  obtained 
a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  (which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  family),  and  continuing  to  flourish  in  his  profession, 
had  his  office  established  in  the  old  Nunnery.f  The  mansion  Mode  of 
was  inhabited  by  several  other  families  connected  by  blood  and  *^ 
marriage,  and  they  consorted  in  a  style  of  which  it  is  now  Udiei. 
difficult  to  give  or  to  form  an  idetu/  "  Their  mornings  were 
employed  by  each  in  their  respective  occupations  一  the 
culture  of  a  large  farm  一  the  clothing  trade,  then  in  a  flou- 
rishing state 一 the  producing  and  manufacturing  teasels, 
woad,  madder,  and  all  dyeing  materials 一  the  making  of  bricks 
and  tiles  in  immense  quantities,  to  supply  the  demand  oocar 
sioned  by  rebuilding  the  ruined  city  and  suburbs,  f  The 
labours  of  the  day  over,  they  repaired  for  refreshment  to 
one  common  table  in  the  great  hall  of  the  old  Nunnery, 
where  seldom  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  relations  and 
friends  of  the  families  assembled  daily,  and  spent  their 
evenings  in  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  conviviality.  The 
products  of  the  farm,  the  supplies  of  fish  and  game,  and 
？ lands  of  every  kind  received  constantly  from  their  country 
connections,  furnished  their  table  with  abundant  plenty,  and 

»  Sevards  Anecdotes,  yoI.  ii.  114.  ；  Buck's  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  4223. 

t  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  committed  any  offence  requiring  a  special 
p«rdoa  beyond  firing  over  the  head  of  the  parson  at  Severn  Stoke  while  in  the 
pulpit  ；  but  being  a  lawyer,  he  perhaps  remembered  the  observation  of  Sir 
Edvard  Cuke,  "  that  good  men  will  never  refuse  God  and  the  King's  pardon, 
because  erery  man  doth  often  offend  both  of  them."    S  Inst  C.  105.  * 

\  From  which  Lord  Somen  was  afterwards,  in  abusive  ballads,  called  the 
^Mekmaker'9  San. 
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entitled  such  contributors  to  a  place  at  it  without  ceremony 
or  reserve.  The  annual  slaughter  of  two  brawns  marked 
the  festivity  of  Christmas."  * 

Old  Somers  managed  the  parliamentarj  elections  for  the 
County,  for  the  City,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Evesham,  Dioit- 
wich,  and  Bewdley.  To  Whiteladiea  came  the  candidates  and 
representatives  to  consult  him  and  plan  their  electioneering 
operations,  and  to  Whiteladiea  were  summoned  the  leading 
electors  to  receive  a  good  dinner  and  promises  of  preferment. 

The  most  distinguished  individual  in  the  group  for  Bome 
years  was  the  great  lawyer  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  after- 
wards Solicitor  General,  who  was  now  rising  rapidly  at  the 
bar,  and  represented  the  city  of  Worcester  in  parliament  f 
He  saw  the  merit  of  young  Somers,  and  recommended  that 
he  should  study  for  the  bar,  pointing  out  how  Littleton  and 
other  Worcestershire  men  had  risen  to  be  Judges.  The 
wary  attorney  was  very  averse  to  such  a  hazardous  expe- 
rimenty  particularly  as  he  had  no  younger  son  to  inherit  the 
fine  business  which  he  had  established  ；  but  at  last  he 
yielded,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1669，  the  future  Chan- 
cellor was  carried  to  London,  and  entered  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  J  This  ceremony  being  gone  through,  he 
immediately  returned  into  the  country,  and  read  law  pri- 
vately in  his  father's  house,  under  the  direction  of  Win- 
nuigtoDj  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  A  small  set 
of  -chambers  was  then  bought  for  him  in  Elm  Court,  in  the 


•  Cooksey,  14. 

t  "  But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  stretch. 

If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach.** 

Diapensaryt  canto  v. 

But  by  all  prose  accounts,  although  Sir  Francis  was  a  deep  jurisconsult,  be  was 
a  very  indifferent  orator.  In  1674  be  was  made  Solicitor  General.  Orig.  Jur. 
119. 

i  By  the  kindness  of  the  benchers  and  the  sub-treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple* 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  date  ；  and  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  bis  admissUm 
from  the  books  of  the  Society. 

,  Maij  24*».  I6690. 

Somer  J.  adh.     Mr.  Johes  Somer  fiHus  et  heres  apparens  Johis<N 
Somer  de'pochia  Scti  Miclufi  in  Bedwerdine  in 
Com,  Worcestr*.  gen.  Admiwus  est  in  Societa-  y^Q  •  1。  •  00 
tern  Medij  Templi  spealiter.    Et  obligatur  una       •  • 
cum.    £t  dat  f-  fine  - 
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Temple^  and  he  began  to  keep  his  terms,  *  He  had  now 
" the  run  of  his  friend's  chambers,"  and  he  was  there  so  con- 
stantly to  see  and  to  assist  in  the  business  which  was  going 
forward,  that  some  said  "  he  began  the  law  by  being  the 
clerk  of  Sir  Francis  Wilmington 个；" but,  in  truth,  he  was 
only  his  pupiL  The  "Readings"  and  "Moots"  by  which 
the  study  o£  the  law  had  been  carried  on  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inna  of  Court  were  falling  into  desuetude,  the 
"Exercises"  by  which  proficiency  waa  tested  were  now  be- 
coming empty  forme,  such  as  we  find  them,  and  the  system 
of  pupillage  was  beginning.  This  has  since  very  imperfectly 
supplied  the  place  of  the  training  for  the  profession  in  Eng- 
land which  prevails  elsewhere  under  regular  professors  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  law  of  nations,  the  civil  law,  the  different 
branches  of  the  municipal  law，  and  medical  jurisprudence,  — 
with  examinations  and  theses,  to  show  that  the  aspirant  is  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  and  is  qualified 
to  fill  the  offices  to  which,  as  an  advocate,  he  may  be  ap* 
pointed.  $ 

As  yet  young  Somers,  while  in  London,  associated  only 
with  lawyers,  his  chief  companion  being  Jekyll,  afterwards 
his  brother-in-law ― the  "good  old  Whig,  Sir  Joseph,  cele- 
brated by  Pope.  His  vacations  he  spent  at  Whiteladies, 
where  the  society  was  very  little  relished  by  him  ―  till  the 
year  1672，  when  it  was  enlivened  by  a  gay  and  gallant  young 
courtier,  who  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar,  bi^  was 


cvi. 

He  studies 
the  law 
under  Sir 
Francis 
Winning- 


He  con- 
tracts a 
friendship 
with  the 
young  EarL 
of  Shrews- 
bury. 


02.00.00 


♦  February  26'°.  1669**. 

Smoer  J.  ad  Ca.  £x  Asugnacone  et  sursum  reddicone  Executor : 
ultime  voluntat  et  Testamenti  Thome  Coiinesby 
gen.  nup.  defunct  M'.  Johes  Somer  Admissus 
est  in  totam  illam  Caroeram  cum  prtimentij  et 
Scituat  ex  Austral!  parte  de  1e  Elm  Co*' 
quarti  gradus^  H abend,  totam  illam  Cameram 

prdict  cum  prtinentij  et  prdict  m"  Somer  pr  Chambers, 
termino  vite  ipsus  Johis.    £t  dat  ^  fine  •      -  Elm  Court. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Somen,  8m  171(5,  p.  10. 
•  i  The  bencher  who,  according  to  the  present  system,  "  publishes  a  barrister  ,， 
m  the  hall,  in  token  of  his  proficiency,  may  appropriately  address  him  in  the 
voids  of  Horace : 

" Lusisti  Mtis,  edisti  $atis  atque  bibisti, 
Tempua  abire  tibi  est.** 
However,  1  am  happy  to  aay  that  there  are  now  in  the  Inns  of  Court  symptoms 
of  improvement. 

r  S 
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familiarly  acquainted  with  the  leaders  on  both  sides  in  po- 
ll tics>  and  with  the  intrigues  of  fashionable  life.  Somen, 
the  attorney,  along  with  the  estates  of  other  great  families, 
had  managed  those  of  the  Earis  of  Shrewsbury.    The  head 
of  this  illustrious  house  had  been  killed  some  years  before  in 
a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  —  his  countess,  as  it 
was  said,  disguised  as  a  page,  holding  the  Duke's  horse,  and 
rewarding  his  prowess  by  sleeping  with  him  in  the  shirt 
stained  with  her  husband's  blood.*    The  young  Earlj  after 
being  much  courted  by  Charles  II"  had  met  with  some  disgust 
from  the  monarch  or  his  ministers,  and,  still  in  early  youth, 
resolved  to  retire  into  the  country.    Grafton,  then  the  chief 
residence  of  the  family,  being  found  much  out  of  repair,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  steward  to  Whiteladies.  It 
was  vacation-time,  and  young  John,  the  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  an  inmate.    At  once  a  friendship  was 
contracted  between  them  which  lasted  through  life,  unabated 
even  by  some  deviation  of  the  Earl,  when  become  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  from  the  political  principles  which  they  long 
held  in  (^rnmon.    They  now  engaged  in  the  same  studies 
and  amusements^  and  for  months  were  inseparable.  Somen 
from  this  time  visibly  changed  his  manners,  and  acquired 
that     exquisite  taste  of  politeness"  for  which,  as  well  as 
"the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense,"  he  was  afterwards 
celebrated,  f    There  is  however  a  suspicion  that  his  morals 
underwent  a  change,  not  so  favourable,  about  the  Sfune  time, 
and  (with  what  foundation  I  do  not  certainly  know^  perhaps 
only  from  political  spite)  libertinism  was  afterwards  imputed 
to  him. 

Upon  their  return  to  London  they  still  lived  much  together, 
and  Shrewsbury  introduced  his  friend  as  well  to  Dryden  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  letters  as  to  the  nobility  residing 


•  -;—  "  How  changed  from  him 

That  life  of  humour  and  that  soul  of  whim  ； 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliefden*8  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbmry  and  lote.** 
十 Freeholder,  No.  39.    Ralph,  iL  785.    He  seems  to  have  accomplished  the 
union  which  Pliny  thought  so  difficult  and  important:  "Severiitateni  istam  pari 
Jucuoditate  condire,  summaeque  gravitati  tantum  comitatis  acijungere,  non 
minits  difficile  quim  magnum  est"    Plin.  £p.  Lib.  iv.  £p.  3. 
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in  Queen  Street,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  in  Aldersgate  CHAP. 

Street    Somers  now  felt  the  disadvantages  of  a  defective 

education,  which  must  have  arisen  either  from  a  very  short 

stay  at  the  University,  or  from  idleness  while  resident  there. 

Suspending  professional  pursuits,  and  sacrificing  professional 

gaiuSy  he  nobly  resolved  yet  to  go  through  a  regular  course 

of  academical  discipline.    He  was  confirmed  in  this  purpose 

by  the  advice  of  Dr.  William  Hopkins,  a  very  learned  man. 

Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Master  of  St,  Oswald's 

Hospital  at  Worcester.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1674,  when  He  returns 

he  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  returned  to  his  College  ^^d^resides 

and  established  himself  there,  but  still  contriving  to  keep  his  there  some 

terms  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  spending  his  vacations  at 

Wliiteladies.     "As  a  member  of  Trinity  College,"  says 

Cooksey,  "  he  lived  as  other  students  lived  ；  his  exercises,  of 

which  I  have  seen  some,  are  no  wise  remarkable  ；  and  I  find 

there  nothing  recorded  of  him,  or  worthy  to  be  recorded, 

except  an  entry  in  the  Bursar's  book  of  the  year  1675,  the 

year  after  he  entered,  of  his  giving  them  five  pounds  towards 

the  repair  of  the  chapel,  which  I  should  not  mention  but  as  a 

proof  of  the  liberality  with  which  his  father  supported  him 

there,  few  students  being  in  those  times  enabled  to  spare  a 

donation,  small  as  this  may  seem,  out  of  the  usual  allowance 

to  young  men  of  his  rank.*** 

But  though  he  does  not  appear,  either  at  school  or  the  Anecdote 
University,  to  have  composed  any  thing  which  might  have  ^^^^°7ad! 
prognosticated  his  future  eminence,  his  character,  even  at  mixtion  of 
this  early  age,  was  such  as  to  inspire  no  common  respect. 
His  father,  we  are  told,  used  to  visit  London  during  the 
terms,  the  system  of  agency  between  country  and  London 
attorneys  not  then  being  established,  and,  on  his  way,  he 
usaaliy  left  his  horse  at  the  George  Inn  at  Acton,  where  he 
often  mentioned  "  his  hopeful  son  at  the  Temple."    The  land- 
lord one  day,  in  reply  to  these  panegyrics,  said,  "  Why  don't 
you  let  us  see  him,  sir  ？  ，，    Mr.  Somers,  in  consequence, 
i^equested  his  son  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Acton,  on  his 


•  Cooksey,  S4.  In  168S  he  contributed  a  farther  donation  of  lOOi.  for  the 
wne  purpose. 
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return  home  ；  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  George,  takiz^  the 
landlord  aside,  said,  "  I  have  brought  him，  Cobbett,  but  you 
must  not  talk  to  him  ae  you  do  to  me  ；  he  will  not  suffer  suck 
fellows  aa  you  in  his  company."  • 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1676,  when  he  was  of  seven  years' 
standing  as  a  student  of  lawj  the  period  then  regularly 
required,  he  was  called  to  the  barf,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  a  larger  set  of  chamberB  in  Pump 
Court  J,  but  he  did  not  begin  to  lay  himself  out  for  practice 
for  five  years  after  ；  still  making  Oxford  his  principal 
of  abode  during  all  this  time,  though  he  occasionally 
London  and  Worcester.  He  thus  became  a  ripe  and 
scholar  as  well  as  lawyer,  and,  regard  being  had  to  his 
acquaintance  with  modern  languages  and  literature,  perhi^s 
the  most  accomplished  man  that  ever  rose  to  high,  eminence 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England.  Haying  mastered 
the  common  law  under  Winnington,  he  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  civil  law,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it,  which  is 
very  unusual  among  English  barristers,  and  which  he  found 
to  be  of  the  most  essential  service  to  bim  in  his  subsequent 
career.  The  French  writers  had  come  into  great  vogue  soon 
after  the  Bestoration,  and  being  familiar  with  them,  he  was 
only  on  a  footing  with  those  whom  he  met  in  good  society  ； 
but  although  Italian  was  now  much  less  known  in  England 
than  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  he  acquired  a 
critical  knowledge  of  that  noble  dialect ；，  and  he  perused  and 
re-perused  all  the  great  poets,  as  well  as  prose  writers,  who 
composed  in  it  from  Fetrarca  to  his  own  contemporary  Filicajo> 


•  Life  of  Lord  Somen,  1716,  p.  11. 

t  Ad  Parliament,  tent  5。  die  Maij,  1676。. 

Barristers  called.    M'.  Somer  J.     Hetherington  H.  Leaeh  J.  Freke  J.  Bartos 
C.  and  Broughton  P.,  are  called4o  the  Degree  of  the  utter 
barr.  Mr.  Davys  M.,  Plouden  F.  and  Dobbins  R.  are  like- 
wise of  giaee  and  &，our  called  to  the  same  Degree, 
t  ―      July  ICF^,  1677。， 

Somer  J.  ad  Ca.  Mr.  Johes  Somer  de  le  Utter  barr  admissus' 
ent  in  totam  illam  Camerain  cum  ptineotijs 
M"  SamuelU  Kecke  de  le  Utter  barr  scituat 
inpassagio  inter  le  Fumpe  Co**,  et  Wine  Co^.  }•  02. 00.00 
primi  gradus.  Ae  in  loco  et  vice  dci  M". 
Kecke  J.  qui  eandem  ea  intencone  sursum  red- 
didit et  dat  fine. 
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whom  he  jubAj  considered  the  greatest  genius  Italy  had  pro-  chap, 
duced  since  the  author  of  "  Gerusalemme  Libebata.  "  •  ^^1' 
He  began  now  likewise  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  He  joins 
politics.   He  had  been  introduced  in  London  to  Shaftesbury,  the  Whig^ 
Lord  Russell,  Sydney,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  all  the  emi- 
nent Whigs,  and  contrary  to  his  interest,  一  upon  conviction, 
he  eagerly  joined  them.     He  ever  remained  true  to  his 
principles,  and  from  his  enlightened  views,   his  great 
talents,  and  his  unsullied  integrity,  he  is  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Whig  party.    But  let  those 
who  embrace  the  common  notion  in  England  that  a  gen- 
tleman having  merely  gone  through  the  common  routine 
of  education  at  school  and  college,  and  having  afterwards 
spent  his  life  in  rural  amusements,  in  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  occasioiially  attending  parliament,  is  qualified  at  any 
time  to  fill  a  high  office  under  the  crown,  and  to  act  as  a  con- 
aummate  statesman,  remember  that  this  was  not  the  way 
in  which  Somers  learned  how  to  rescue  a  nation  from  ty- 
ranny,  to  bring  about  a  revolution  without  bloodshed,  and 
nicely  to  balance  the  antagonist  forces  of  a  coiifititutional 
monarchy.     He  studied  politics  ae  a  science.    Making  His  atten- 
himself  master  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  }^/^^^" 
country,  and  collecting  and  reading  all  that  had  been  pub-  ence. 
liflhed  on  both  sides  during  the  memorable  struggle  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  terminated  before  his 
birth,  but  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  from  his  father, 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  civil  history  of  other 
countries,  ancient  and  modem  ；  and  he  attentively  pondered 
all  that  had  been  written  on  constitutions  and  the  art  of 
gOTemment,  from  Aristotle  to  Hobbee.     Knowing  that  He  prac. 
without  the  habit  of  composition  little  eminence  can  be  Eng- 

•  •       •  USD  COXD* 

acquired  in  speakfhg  or  in  thinking,  he  from  time  to  time  position, 
wrote  essays  and  treatises,  several  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
world,  一 not  out  of  vanity, ―  but  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind.    He  is  said  first  to  have  appeared  in  print  aa  reporter 
of  "  The  memorable  case  of  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq"  tried  at 

•  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  admiration  was  reciprocal,  and  that  Somers 
was  celebrated  by  Filicajo  (among  other  things)  for  being  able  to  speak  seven 
languages  without  having  ever  been  out  of  Engljtnd. 
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the  assizes  in  Surrey,  touching  his  election  at  Haalemere, 
wherein  is  much  good  matter  touching  the  due  ordering  of 
elections  for  Parliament."  • 

The  next  work  in  which  Somers  engaged  was  of  far 
more  importance,  and  gave  him  fxili  opportunity  to  display 
his  constitutional  learning  and  his  logical  method  of  rea- 
soning. It  arose  out  of  the  famous  "  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The 
lovers  of  absolute  prerogative,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  eager  that  James  should  succeed  on  a 
demise  of  the  crown,  denied  the  power  of  parliament  to 
change  the  succession,  which  they  contended  was  regulated 
entirely  by  the  law  of  God.  The  object  of  the  Whigs  was 
to  establish  the  authority  of  parliament  to  limit,  restrain,  or 
qualify  the  right  to  the  succession  一  which  no  temperate 
inquirer  into  our  condtitutional  history  could  venture  to 
deny,  and  which  has  not  only  been  repeatedly  acted  upon, 
but  is  also  expressly  recognised  and  confirmed  by  8tatute.t 
The  tract  came  out  opportunely  while  the  Bill  to  set  aside 
the  Duke  of  York  was  pending.  The  title  of  it  was  "  A 
History  of  the  Succession,  collected  out  of  the  Records  and 
the  most  authentic  Historians."  X  It  was  well  received,  and 
made  many  converts,  as  it  presented  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  had  been 
governed  from  the  earliest  times  一  with  striking  historical 
Hlustrations  to  enforce  the  doctrine  which  was  inculcated. 
However,  the  unconstitutional  expedient  dexterously  proposed 
of  suspending  or  abridging  the  pren^tivee  of  a  Popish  bug* 
cessor,  was  generally  preferred  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
right  heir,  and  the  nation  became  alarmed  and  disgusted  by 
Shaitesbmy's  mad  scheme  of  Betting  up  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  ^ 

After  the  breaking  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  which  gave 
such  a  complete  triumph  to  the  Court,  there  was  issued  a  royal 


•  Somen's  Tracts,  ¥ol.  i.  374.  Lord  Glenbenrie*s  Election  Cases,  toI.  i.  341. 
Thii  Report  was  quoted  and  much  relied  upon  in  a  recent  case  in  the  Cominou 
Pleat,  in  which  that  Court  held  that  it  is  legal  to  purchase  a  small  freehold  fur 
the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  a  vote  in  a  county,  and  that  no  Talid  objection 
can  be  node  to  a  vote  so  acquired. 

t  13  EUi.  c.  1.,  and  Anne,  cs.  7.  f  SomerVs  Tracts,  ▼。，•  xvl  167. 
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"Declaration,'*  framed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  in  ex-  ^HA^P. 
planation  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  two  last  dissolu-  ' 
ti 麵， 一  inveighing  in  bitter  terms  against  those  who  had  ments  in 
opposed  the  government,  and  had  advocated  the  "  Exclu -  {5hariw°ii^ 
fiion  Bill."  • 

This  was  answered  by  a  Tract  intitled  "  A  just  and 
modest  yindicatioii  of  the  two  last  Parliaments,"  which  was 
at  first  ascribed  to  Sir  William  Jones.  Burnet  says  that 
Sydney  contributed  to  it  ；  but  there  is  now*no  doubt  that  it 
was  chiefly  composed  by  Somer8.t  It  is  a  very  masterly 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  parliament^  and  of  the  policy  of 
the  liberal  party  under  Shaftesbury  in  their  attempt  to  alter  • 
the  succession  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  The  author  certainly  goes  too  far 
in  denying  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dissolve  parliament  at 


pleasure,  although  he  is  fully  justified  in  animadverting  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  power  had  been  recently  exercised.  X 
An  unfounded  charge  was  brought  against  the  publication 
that  it  advocated  democracy.  Somers  was  through  life  a 
sincere  and  zealous  friend  to  limited  monarchy.  On  this 
very  occaeion  he  says,  "  The  preservation  of  every  govern- 
ment depends  upon  an  exact  adherence  unto  its  principles, 
and  the  essential  principle  of  the  English  monarchy  being 
that  well  proportioned  distribution  of  powers  whereby  the 
kw  doth  at  once  provide  for  the  greatness  of  the  King  and 
the  safety  of  the  people,  the  government  can  subsist  no 
longer  than  whilst  the  monarch  enjoying  the  power  which 

*  Life  of  Guilford,  antd.  Vol.  III.  p.  460. 

t  Lord  Hardwicke  mentions  that  a  copy  of  it  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord 
Somen  was  amongst  the  MSS.  which  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the  chamben 
of  the  Honourable  C.  Yorke.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.,  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  authorship  is  equally  strong.  The  first  edition  was  published 
8th  April  1681. 

I  Sydney  had  contended  that  after  the  statutes  requiring  parliaments  to  be 
called  at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  the  Crown  was  bound  to  call 
pftrltaments  annually,  and  could  not  evade  the  law  by  a  dissolution.  In  a 
treatise  entitled  "  The  Antiquities  of  the  Parliament  of  England,"  ascribed  to 
Mr.  JiKtice  Dodderidgei  it  is  laid  down,  that  "  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
ioWed  until  every  Petition  is  answered,  and  that  the  King  is  guilty  of  perjury 
if  he  acts  differently.**  But  the  "  most  critical  and  delicate  trust "  of  dissolving 
M  well  as  calling  parliaments  is  undoubtedly  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  con- 
ttitutioo.    See  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  634.  4to.  eA 
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the  law  j^veB  him,  is  enabled  to  perform  the  part  which  it 
allows  him,  and  the  people  are  duly  protected  in  their  rights 
and  liberties."  In  reply  to  the  taunt  that  his  party  were 
" lovers  of  commonwealth  principles,"  he  says,  "  If  they  mean 
by  those  lovers  of  commonwealth  principles  men  passionately 
devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  to  the  common  service  of  their 
country, 一 who  believe  that  Kings  were  instituted  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  the  government  ordained  for  the 
sake  of  those  tkat  are  to  be  governed^  and  therefore  com- 
plain or  grieve  when  it  is  used  to  contrary  ends,  every 
humane  and  honest  man  will  be  proud  to  be  ranked  in 
that  number.  To  be  fond  of  such  principles  becomes  every 
Englisbman."  These  are  the  principles  on  which,  seven 
years  later,  the  ！ Revolution  was  conducted,  and  this  is  almost 
the  language  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Convention  Parliament.  According  to  Burnet  the  pam- 
phlet, though  very  able,  "  had  no  great  effect,  the  spirit  of  the 
party  being  spent  ； "  but  it  encreased  the  reputation  of 
Somers  as  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  and  it  must  have 
had  a  salutary  influence  by  explaining  the  just  object  of 
political  institutions,  and  defining  the  boundaries  between 
the  duty  of  obedience  and  the  right  of  resistance. 

A  few  months  after  Somers  published  another  tract, 
which  was  very  popular  on  its  first  appearance^  and  may 
now  be  perused  with  satisfaction.  The  attempt  to  pro- 
secute Lord  Shaftesbury  for  high  treason  in  the  City  of 
London  having  been  defeated  by  the  famous  "  Ignoramus," 
various  pamphlets  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  to  abuse  the  grand  jury  who  had  returned 
•this  verdict.  By  way  of  answer,  there  came  out  a  tract  en- 
titled " The  Security  of  Englishmen's  Lives  ；  or  the  Trust, 
Power,  and  Duty  of  Grand  Juries  of  England."  This  like-* 
wise  was  ascribed  to  Jones  and  other  Whig  leaders.  Burnet 
represents  that  it  passed  as  written  by  Lord  Essex,  though, 
says  he,  "  I  understood  afterwards  it  was  written  by  Somers, 
who  waa  much  esteemed,  and  often  yisited  by  Lord  Eesex, 
and  writ  the  best  pi^pers  that  came  oat  in  that  time*"  *  It 

•  See  North's  Examen,  p.  508, 
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contaiiiB  an  able  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution  CHAP, 
of  Grand  J uries,  oondemnB  the  doctrine  that  they  are  bound  to 
find  a  true  bill  upon  any  evidence  which  may  be  laid  before 
them,  and  forcibly  points  out  the  misconduct  of  the  judges, 
who,  by  an  examination  of  witnesses  in  open  court,  and  by  a 
perversion  of  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case,  had  recently  striven 
to  have  a  bill  found  against  an  innocent  nobleman,  on  which 
he  would  immediately  have  been  capitally  convicted  before  a 
partial  Lord  Steward  and  a  packed  selection  of  peers*  The 
author  still  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  saying : ― 
" The  greatness  and  honour  of  a  prince  consist  in  the  virtue, 
multitude,  wealth,  and  prowess  of  his  people,  and  his  greatest 
glory  is  to  encourage  virtue  and  piety  by  the  excellence  of 
his  government.  The  King's  interest  is  more  concerned  in 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  than  in  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  The  law  has  not  been  less  careful  for  the  reputation 
of  the  subjects  of  England  than  for  their  lives  and  estates, 
and  this  seems  to  be  one  reason  why,  in  criminal  cases,  a  man 
shall  not  be  brought  to  an  open  le^  trial  hj  a  petit  jury,  till 
the  grand  jury  have  first  found  the  bill.  If,  for  fear  of  being 
unworthily  reproached  as  ignoramus  jurymen,  obstinate  felhws, 
that  obstruct  justice  and  disserve  the  King,  the  grand  jury  shall 
suffer  the  judges  or  the  king's  council  to  prevail  with  them  to 
indorse  Billa  vera^  when  their  consciences  are  not  satisfied  in 
the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  act  directly  against  their 
oaths,  oppress  the  innocent  whom  they  ought  to  protect, — 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  subject  their  country,  themselves  and 
posterity,  to  arbitraiy  powers,  pervert  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  overthrow  the  government  which  is  instituted  for 
the  obtidning  of  it  and  sabsists  by  it  Every  design  of  chang- 
ing the  constitution  ought  to  be  most  warily  observed  and 
timely  opposed  ；  nor  is  it  only  the  interest  of  the  people  that 
sndb  fundamentak  should  be  duly  guarded,  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  at  first  so  carefiilly  laid,  and  whom  the  judges  are 
8wom  to  serve  ；  but  of  the  King  too,  for  whose  sake  those 
pretend  to  act  who  would  subvert  them."  Thus  early  did 
Somen  deserve  to  be  described  aa  一 

" Foim'd  *twixt  the  people  and  the  Crown  to  itand, 
. And  hold  the  scales  of  right  with  even  band.** 
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CHAP.  In  the  midst  of  these  laborious  compositions  he  sedulously 
•  kept  up  his  classical  reading.  To  improve  his  prose  style 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  diligently  translating  from  the  Greek, 
and  he  now  contributed  "the  Life  of  Alcibiades"  to  a  new 
translation  of  Plutaech.  He  likewise  occasionally  amused 
himself  with  rhiming.  After  the  instance  of  Cicero,  we 
cannot  say  decidedly  that  he  might  not  have  considered  him- 
self a  great  poet,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  only  sought 
by  his  metrical  experiments  to  improve  his  taste  and  to  unbend 
his  mind.  He  must  have  supposed,  however,  that  he  had 
reached  some  skill  in  versification  as  he  now  published  trans- 
lations from  Ovid,  of  the  Epistles  of  "  Dido  to  ^neas,"  and 
"Ariadne  to  Theseus."  He  is  certainly  very  inferior  to 
Dryden,  his  contemporarj  ；  and  now  that  every  shop  boy 
and  milliner's  apprentice  can  write  smooth  lines  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, we  are  astonished  to  find  some  of  his  couplets  so  un- 
couth as  well  as  prosaic  ；  but  closely  following  his  original 
he  occasionally  renders  the  sense  with  some  felicity.  Thus 
he  makes  the  deserted  Tyrian  queen  reproach  in  English  her 
ungrateful  furtive : 

" With  cruel  haste  to  distant  lands  you  fly, 
You  know  not  whose  they  are  or  where  they  lie. 
On  Carthage  and  its  rising  walls  you  frown; 
And  ihun  a  iceptre  which  is  now  your  own. 
But  tho*  all  this  succeeded  to  your  mind, 
So  true  8  wife  no  search  could  ever  find. 
All  day  JEnetM  walks  before  my  sight, 
In  all  my  dreams  I  see  him  every  night  ； 
But  see  him  still  ungrateful  as  before. 
And  such  as,  if  I  could,  I  should  abhor. 
But  the  strong  flame  burns  on  against  my  will, 
I  call  him  hlse,  but  love  the  traitor  still." 

And  thus  he  represents  the  deserted  Ariadne  reproaching 
the  deceitful  Theseus : 

" Ah  I  see  this  wounded  breast  worn  out  with  sighs. 
And  these  faint  arms  stretched  to  the  seas  and  skies  I 
See  these  few  burs  yet  spared  by  grief  and  rage. 
Some  pity  let  these  flowing  tears  engage  I 
Turn  back  and  if  I'm  dead  when  you  return, 
Yet  lay  my  ashes  in  the  peaceful  ura. 

He  was  prsdsed  by  political  partizans  out  of  hatred  to 
Dryden,  who  had  recently  lashed  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs 
80  successfully  in  "Absalom  and  Aohitophel,"  and  **the 
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Medal;"  —  but  had  Somers  only  been  a  versifier,  his  name  ^q^^' 
never  would  have  reached  us,  and  his  "  immortal  strains"  ' 
must  soon  have  perished.    We  now  examine  them  because 
we  cannot  free  ourselves  from  a  little  curiosity  to  know  how 
the  great  lawyer  and  statesman  succeeded  in  the  poetic  vein. 

Shortly  after,  a  great  sensation  was  excited  in  the  town  by  Dryden's 
an  anonynioiis  poem,  entitled  "  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,  Muse 
which,  if  not  recommended  by  flights  of  fancy  and  mellifluous 
numbers^  was  highly  seasoned  with  ribaldry  and  scandal.  It 
was  universally  believed  to  be  Somers's,  but  he  denied  it.  There 
is  no  poBitive  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  his  ；  and  Pope, 
who  ought  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  literary 
lustory  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own,  said  that 
it  was  untruly  ascribed  to  him.*  The  disavowal  of  sucli  a 
production  does  not  amount  to  much  ；  and  a  comparison  of 
some  parts  of  it  with  the  acknowledged  publications  of 
Somers  in  proee  and  verse,  affords  strong  evidence  in  support 
of  his  putative  authorship.  Horace  Walpole  objects  that 
" the  gross  ribaldry  of  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  flowed 
from  00  humane  and  polished  a  nature  as  Lord  Somers  f  ；  ，,  but 
we  cannot  well  judge  of  the  licence  which  the  times  might 
allow  to  an  anonymous  political  satirist.  "  The  poem,"  says 
Johnson,  "  whosesoever  it  was,  has  much  virulence  and  some 
sprigfatliness.  The  writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect 
of  Dryden  and  his  friends."  The  personal  attack  on  Dryden, 
the  most  pungent  part  of  this  satire,  is  too  coarse  to  be  trans- 
cribed, and  the  reader  must  be  contented  with  an  eulogistic 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  Tory  leaders : 

" Barzillai's  praise  I  could  rehearse  again,  ， 
And  make  the  labour  of  my  second  pen  ； 
Wise,  valiant,  loyal,  rich,  of  high  descent, 
Born  t'all  that  fortune  for  her  darlings  meant." 
Who  nobly  scorned  a  private  happiness, 
When  he  beheld  the  sovereign  in  distress  : 


•  In  the  "Life  of  Dryden,"  Jolinson  having  said  that  "both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the  shafts  of  satire  which,  though 
neither  so  well  pointed  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly  drew  blood," 
addi, "  one  of  these  poems  is  called  ,  Dryden'i  Satire  on  his  Muse  ； ,  ascribed, 
iiamgh  <u  Popt  toy i  falsely,  to  Somera,  who  was  afterwards  Chancellor.  ** 

t  Work%  voL  L  482. 
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CHAP.  To  arms  he  flew,  but  with  bold  Cato's  fate, 

CVI.  Espoused  the  cause  that  fortune  seemed  to  hate. 

  Striving  to  save  the  head  that  wore  the  crown. 

He  pulled  the  mighty  ruin  on  bis  own." 

Somers  likewise  practised  Latin  versification^  and,  some 
may  think,  with  more  felicity.  The  following  lines  from 
his  epitaph  on  his  unmarried  sister,  who  died  young,  are  to 
be  admired  both  for  the  rythm  and  the  sentiment : ― 

" Moribus  ilia  vultuque  modesto 
Omnes  callebat  artes 
Qu»  Tirglnem  decehant : 
Quid  plura  ？    Hie  una  jacent 
Parentum  deliciie,  et  deeus,  et  dolor  I  ，， 

Quaere  He  Still  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 

Somew  au-  bury,  and  they  seemed  inseparable  whether,  in  the  Me- 
•^Tlle^oflT  *^P^liB，  at  Oxford,  or  at  Whiteladies.  Cooksey  posi- 
Tub?"  lively  asserts  that  "  here,  and  at  this  period  of  their  lives, 
Mr.  Somers  and  his  guy  young  friend  amused  themselves 
with  sketching,  from  the  life,  the  characters  of  Peter, 
Jack,  and  Martin,  and  their  ludicrous  disputes  about  the 
fashion  of  their  coats," —  adding,  circumstantially,  that  "  So- 
mers'a  uncle,  Blurton,  furnished  the  portraiture  of  the  Church 
of  England  man,  his  grandfather,  Somers,  a  rigid  Cal- 
vinist,  was  Jack,  and  that  Peter  had  his  lineaments  from 
Father  Petre  and  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  the  young  Earl 
was  constantly  beleaguered."  This  biographer  represents 
that  the  two  real  authors  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  trusted  their 
MS.  to  Shaftesbury  一  who  showed  it  to  Sir  William  Temple 
一 from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  Swift,  who  kept  it  by  him 
till  1703,  and  then  published  it.*  I  make  no  doubt  that 
Cooksey  is  sincere,  but,  though  a  relation,  he  can  make  no 
stronger  case  than  "the  private  tradition  of  the  family,'* 
together  with  certain  supposed  " internal  evidence;"  and, 
although  there  is  no  direct  proof  upon  the  subject,  I  think 
the  probabilities  are  infinitely  stronger  in  favour  of  the 
common  belief,  that  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  was  Swift's  own 
compositioiL  Johnson  scnnetimes  doubted^  and  sometimes 
entertained  a  strong  belief  in  the  negative.  "That  Swift 
was  its  author,"  he  writes,  "  though  it  be  universally  be- 

*  Cookaey,  p.  18.  tt  §eq. 
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lieved,  was  never  oWned  by  himself;  but  no  other  claimant  chap. 
can  be  produced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop 
Sharpe  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the 
Queen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric"  Again,  —  "  his  Tak 
of  a  Tub  has  little  resemblance  to  his  other  pieces.  It 
exhibits  a  vehemenoe  and  rapidity  of  mind,  a  copiousneBS  of 
and  vivacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  neyer 
or  never  exerted"  *  And  in  conversation  the  great 
critic  observed  to  Boswell^  "  I  doubt  if  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  was 
his  ；  it  has  so  much  more  thinking,  more  knowledge,  more 
power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  the  works  which  are  indispu- 
tably hiB  ；  if  it  was  his,  I  shall  only  say  he  was  impar  nbiJ*^ 
But  Swift's  dedication  of  the  piece  to  Lord  Somers  when 
they  were  on  good  terms,  and  their  subsequent  quarrel  with- 
out any  complaint  or  reproach  of  literary  theft  on  either 
side,  seem  entirely  at  variance  with  Cooksey's  story,  She- 
ndan,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  says  that^  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work,  a  Mr.  Waryng,  a  chamber-fellow  of 
Swift's^  declared  he  had  read  the  first  sketch  of  it  in  Swift's 
band-writiBg.t  Dr.  Hawksworth  observes,  that  the  Dean 
corrected  an  edition  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  a  short  time  before 
his  understanding  w^aa  impaired  and  Blackmore,  imputing 
the  work  to  Swift,  denounces  him  as  "  an  insolent  derider  of 
the  worship  of  his  country,"  while  in  his  Essay  of  Wit,  iu 
praising  what  he  considers  excellent^  he  says, — 

" 'Twill  SoMXEa*  scales  and  Talbot's  test  abide. 
And  with  their  mark  please  all  the  world  be^e.'*' 

The  argument,  from  superiority  to  acknowledged  com- 
positions, weighs  mucli  more  strongly  against  Somers  and  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  than  against  Swift, 一 and  Peter,  Martin 
and  Jack  do  not  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  seen 
at  Whiteladies^  but  the  characteristics  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Christians.  The  statement  in  the  "  Apology  for 
a  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  that  "  the  greatest  part  of  this  work  was 

参 life  of  Swift.    Tour  to  Hebrides, 
t  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  6. 
参 NicoU's  edition  of  Swift,  i.  p.  5. 
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An  anony- 
mous piece 
of  Somen 
falsely 
claimed  by 
another. 


Somen,  on 
the  death  of 
his  father, 
begins  to 
practise  as 
a  bjirrister. 


written  many  years  since,  when  the  author  was  young,  his 
inYention  at  the  height,  and  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head," 
supposing  it  to  be  serious,  would  apply  to  Swift  himself  ae 
well  as  to  S<Mner8.*  But  we  are  quite  oertain,  that  the  whole 
work  could  not  have  been  composed  in  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ；  for  the  incident  of  "  Jack  getting  on  a  great 
horse  and  eating  custard,"  undoubtedly  lEdludes  to  Sir 
Humphry  Edwin,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  going  in  state 
to  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Dryden  is  very  severely  handled  in  it  ；  but  Swift  started  as  a 
Whig.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  SomeiB,  notwithetanding  the  broad  assertion  of  his  kins* 
man,  can  neither  have  credit  for  the  wit,  nor  be  made 
responsible  for  the  coarseness  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formanGe.  一  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  is  not  fairly  charge- 
able with  irreligion,  and  if  he  had  been  made  a  Inshop,  I 
doubt  not  he  would  ever  after  have  proved  an  exemplary 
father  of  the  church. 

Other  anonymous  pieces  Somers  did  write  about  thie  time. 
One  of  these,  a  popular  poetical  effusion,  an  impudent  pre- 
tender had  the  effronteiy  to  claim  as  his  own.  This  person 
being  introduced  to  Lord  Somers,  when  Chancellor,  and 
asked  by  him  if  he  knew  who  wrote  it,  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  he 
replied,  "  His  a  trifle :  I  did  it  off  hand."  At  this  his  Lordship 
laughed  heartily,  and  the  pretended  poet  withdrew  in  con-, 
fusion^t 

It  seemed  as  if  Somers  had  entirely  renounced  the  law, 
and  meant  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  politics.  He 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  although  he  had  been  called  to 
the  bar  five  years,  he  had  not  yet  put  on  his  gown.  If  such 
were  his  views,  he  now  suddenly  changed  them  on  the  death 
of  his  father  $ — when  he  resolved  steadily  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession^ and  thereby  to  advance  himself  to  wealth  and  sta- 
tion. § 


♦  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1704. 

t  Life  1716,  p.  124.  f  USs  1716,  p.  15. 

§  His  father  died  in  1681.  His  mother  sumved  many  yean,  and  enjoyed 
his  greatness  and  bis  fame.    Both  parents  being  buried  at  Severn  Stoke,  Lord 
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Whether  he  was  influenced  by  finding,  from  the  ample 
provision  made  for  his  sisters,  the  inheritance  to  which  he 
SQOceeded  much  smaller  than  he  expected,  or  that  after  the 
ascendency  which  the  Court  had  gained,  and  which  all  his 
writings  ooold  not  shake,  it  wae  no  longer  safe  to  play  the 
patriot,  or  thut,  from  the  indifferent  reception  of  his  poetry 
among  impartial  judges,  he  despaired  of  gaming  celebrity  by 
the  Muses,  we  shall  never  know.  But  certain  it  is,  that  now 
he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Oxford  * :  he  wafl  admitted  to  cham- 
ben  in  Pump  Court  f,  一 he  regularly  attended  the  Courts  at 

Somen  erected  in  the  church  there  a  monument  to  their  memory,  with  the 
following  elegant  inscription  which  he  himself  composed. 

M.  &  一 
JOHANNIS  »  CATHARINE  SOMERS 

AMOKK  OLIM  R  PIDK  CONJVGAU, 

BUM  UK4  VJXK&E, 
JAM  R  TUMULO  COMiUMCTOftUM. 
QUI 

NOIT  FiCrrA  IK  DIUM  nVTATM, 
IN  UVITK&MM  CHAKITATX, 
COMITATE,  SIMUL  R  PRUDKlfTIA, 
▼ITAM  Sin  IP8I8  JUCUNDAM 
ALIII  UTILXK  OBATAMQUS 
SQXRE. 

A&aOQDK  HINC  IPBOEVM  MSCCSSUf 
▲RATI  ucn  riOVXCTlO&E, 
ALTBKIUS  SC.   8SXAGE9IMO  JBTATI8  AMMO 
ALTXKIU8  OCTOaXfllMO  8KZTO, 
8UIS  IMO  CDKCTII 
ACIRBUS  FLANS  YISUS  XR  ATQUX  IMMATDRU&. 
Vial  MO&MX  LOHQOM  TIDUA  DXrLSVIT. 

nmivo  DSHivc  in  ipsux  amokk 

▲»  CASnSllfA  PlOMOEAy  COXMUMKS  UBE&OS,  COMTERSO  ； 
UC  OFTIMK  DBFUNCTI  IIKMOKIAM  COLEN8, 
SIC  Y'M  SUUM  MON8TRANS  AFPICTUM  ： 
UTK1U8QDK  AVTMU  OBITUM 
BOKI  SIUTUSIMK  SKWLKBVVn. 

, I  belieye  that  he  ne，er  took  any  degree,  although  I  have  not  been  able 
clearly  to  ascertain  the  feet.  There  are  entries  of  "John  Somen  "  bating  taken 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  17th  October^ 67 8,  and  of  M.  A.  14th  June,  1681  ；  but  these 
seem  to  relate  to  a  John  Somen  who  matriculated  90th  March,  1674-75, 
dcscaibed  as  being  "  the  son  of  John  Somen  of  Exeter,  plebeian,  and  in  the 
15th  year  of  his  age,**  一  Lord  Somen  hemg  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Worcester 
一  always  describiDg  his  fiither  as  "  generosus,"  and  being  then  in  his  23d  or 
S4th  year. 

t  "  Julij  1681° 

}Die  at  anno  diet. 
Virtute  Actus  Parliamenti  medijJTempli  ib» 
fact  4。  die  ffebriuur^  1678。  M'  Johes  Somer 
de  le  Utter  barr  admissus  est  in  totam  ill  am 
Camenm  seituat  in  novis  £dificijs  nup  erect 
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cvi. 


His  high 
qualifica- 
tions. 


SEIGN  OP  CHABLES  11. 


Westminster, 一 and  he  rode  the  Oxford  Circuit,  on  which  he 
expected  that  his  paternal  connection  would  be  useful  in 
bringing  him  business.  Probably  no  man  ever  commenced 
practice  as  an  advocate  in  England  with  such  high  andyaried 
qualifications*  He  was  oonsummately  skilled  as  a  lawyer, 一 
from  the  practice  of  commencing  an  action,  which  he  had 
learned  when  a  lad  in  his  father's  office,  to  the  most  abstruse 
doctrines  of  real  property,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  Win- 
nington,  and  the  most  enlarged  views  of  general  juriapru- 
dence，  with  which  he  had  become  familiar  from  his  civil  law 
studies  at  Oxford.  He  was  moreover  deeply  versed  in  all 
constitutional  learning,  and  besides  being  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  languages  and 
the  literature  of  all  the  poUshed  nations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Above  all,  he  had  steady  habits  of  application,  and 
lie  could  not  only  make  the  necessary  active  exertion,  but 
undergo  the  necessary  drudgery,  and  submit  to  the  necessary 
Bacrifices,  to  eQsure  success  at  the  English  bar. 

Accordingly  his  progress  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  By  his 
learned  arguments  and  his  modest  demeanour,  he  was  very 
favourably  noticed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  *,  and  in 
a  few  years  his  professional  profits  amounted  to  700i  a  year, 
a  very  large  sum  for  those  times.t 
A.D.  1683.  The  first  considerable  case  in  which  he  was  counsel,  was 
the  trial  before  Lord  C.  J.  Saunders,  at  Guildhall,  of  Pil- 

" sup  Australem  partem  eigusdam  loci  ▼ocat  le 
Pump  Co**  primi  gradus  iu  parte  Edi6cion  一 
p'  diet  ppime  adjacent  le  Middle  Temple  I  。11 
Lane  ct  ex  orientali  parte  graduum  p'  diet, 
et  in  ootavum  partem  Cellarij  sub  Edifices  p' 
diet,  Habend  totam  illam  Cameram  p'  diet 
cum  ptinentiijs  p'  dco  M'  Somer  J.  Execu- 
toribz  Admstratoribus  et  Assignalis  suis  pro 
termino  rite  ipius  Johis  et  p'  duabiis  Assig- 
naconibus  post  mortem  ejus  et  dat  p'  fine 
▼irtute  Actus  parliamenti  diet.** 

•  Ante,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  XCIII. 

t  Life,  1716,  p.  15.  "  That  unwearied  diligence  which  followed  him  tfarougb 
all  the  stages  of  his  life  ga，e  him  such  a  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the 
land,  that  he  passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  profieflsion  at  his  first 
appearance  in  it.  Though  he  made  a  regular  progress  through  the  several 
honours  of  the  long  robe,  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  who  desired  a 
superior  station  to  that  he  was  posgessed  of,  till  he  arrived  at  the  highest  dignity 
to  which  those  studies  could  advance  him."    Addison,  FntkoUkr,  No.  xxxix. 
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Idngton  and  Shute,  the  late  Sherifib,  Alderman  Cornish, 
Lord  Grey  de  Werke,  and  others,  for  a  riot  on  Midsummer- 
day,  1681,  when  the  great  struggle  took  place  for  enslaving 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  poll  for  the  election  of  Sheriffs 
had  been  continued  after  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  been 
gained  over  by  the  Court,  had  illegally  attempted  to  adjourn 
it.  Somers  was  retained  as  Junior,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  old  master.  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  of  Holt,  and  of 
the  other  distinguished  Whig  lawyers  who  were  to  lead  for 
the  several  defendants. 

It  was  well  known  that  a  packed  jury  had  been  summoned, 
and,  on  consultation,  it  was  resolved  "  to  challenge  the  array." 
Somers,  aa  Junior,  drew  and  signed  the  "  Challenge^  which 
duly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  the  objection  rested. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  when  the  Jury  appeared, 
Mr.  Somers  sidd,  "  My  Lord,  I  challenge  the  array  ；  ，，  and  he 
put  in  the  "  Challenge"  When  it  had  been  read  by  the 
Clerk  with  the  signature  at  the  end  of  it,  Jeffreys,  then  a 
King^s  Seijeant  and  conducting  the  prosecution,  exclaimed, 
" Here's  a  Tale  op  a  Tub  indeed  I" ~ Lord  C.  J.  Saunders. 
" Ay,  it  is  nothing  else  ； "  *  and  the  challenge  was  immediately 
over-rulei  Somers  does  not  appear  to  have  again  addressed 
the  Court.  The  defendants  were  of  course  all  found  guilty, 
and  severely  piimshed.t 

But  the  greatest  distinction  which  Somers  acquired  at  the 
bar,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  on  the  trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops.  The  proposal,  that  he  should  be  one  of  their 
counsel^  rather  shocked  some  of  the  Right  Reverend  de- 
fendants, who  at  last,  driven  to  question  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  when  directed  against  the  exclusive  immunities  of 
the  Church,  had  often  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  had  heard  this  rising  young  lawyer  denounced 
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. •  Had  "the  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  been  then  published,  this  dialogue  would  have 
been  cited  as  strong  authority  to  prove  that  it  was  generally  imputed  to  Somers  ； 
but  the  first  edition  did  not  come  out  till  20  years  later,  一  Swift  was  still  a  boy 
of  16,  —  and  although,  according  to  Cooksey's  theory,  the  piece  had  then  been 
written  hy  Somen  and  the  Emrl  of  Shrewsbury,  it  was  communicated  to  no  one 
ezoept  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  William  Temple,  till  Swift  purloined  iU 
t  9  St.  Tr,  187. 
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as  " nothii^  better  than  a  Whig  ； "  but "  old  PoUexfen  insisted 
upon  him，  and  would  not  be  himself  retained  without  him, 
representing  him  as  the  man  who  would  take  most  pains, 
and  go  deepest  into  all  that  depended  on  precedents  and  re- 
cords."' 

Perhaps  it  was  from  the  industry  and  zest  with  which  So- 
mers  prepared  for  this  trial  that  Addison,  in  reference  to  himj 
afterwards  said,  "  I  haye  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
this  age  has  produced,  who  has  been  trained  up  in  all  the 
polite  studies  of  antiquity,  assure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged 
to  search  into  several  rolls  and  records,  that,  notwithstanding 
cnich  an  employment  was  at  first  very  dry  and  irksome  to 
him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it,  and  pre- 
ferred it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero,"  f 

The  result  of  his  researches  he  fully  and  freely  communi- 
cated to  PoUexfen  and  his  other  seniors,  his  object  being  to 
procure  the  acquittal  of  his  clients,  not  to  gun  iclat  for  him- 
self一 "prodesse  non  conspid." 

At  the  trial  he  powerfully  argued  in  support  of  the  tech- 
nical  objection,  that  as  the  Attorney  General  oould  not  at 
first  show  that  the  petition  of  the  Bishops  had  been  presented 
to  the  King  at  Whitehall,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  publi- 
cation of  the  supposed  libel  in  Middlesex,  the  county  in 
which  the  venue  was  laid.  He  insisted,  that  "if  the  cri- 
minal act  is  not  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county 
in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed^  the  party 
accused  is  innocent,  and  ought  to  be  absolved;  for,  though 
he  may  have  committed  another  offence  elsewhere,  he  has  not 
committed  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged." 

Against  the  opinion  of  that  upright  Judge,  Mr.  Justioe 
Powell,  the  trial  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  while  the 
lawyers  were  squabbling.  Lord  Sunderland,  the  Lard  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  was  sent  for,  and  proved  the  publi- 
cation in  Middlesex. 

Upon  the  merits,  involying  the  great  question  of  the  "dia- 
pensing  power,"  all  the  defendants'  counsel  wei^  heard,  and 


3  Ken.  Hist,  51S.  n. 


t  Spectator,  No.  447. 


ttshirlil.ll.  I.  I- 1  :  > 
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Somers,  though  coming  last  (like  Erskine  in  Bex  Baillie*),  CHAP, 
made  by  far  the  most  impressive  speech.     He  cited,  with  cvi. 


much  effect,  the  great  case  of  Thomas  v.  Sorrely  in  the  Ex-  ]ggg, 
cbequer^chamber,  upon  the  validity  of  a  dispensation  of  the  His»peecb 
statute  of  Edward  VL  touching  the  selling  of  wine,  f  There  meriti 
the  Judges  laid  it  down  as  a  settled  position,  that  there 
never  could  be  an  abrc^tion,  or  a  suspension  (which  is  a 
temporary  abrogation),  of  an  act  of  parliament  but  by  the 
legislative  power.  He  thus  oonduded,  "  My  lord,  by  the 
law  of  all  civilised  nations,  if  the  Prince  does  require  some- 
thing to  be  done  which  the  person  who  is  to  do  it  considers 
unlawful,  it  is  his  duty  rescribere  Principi,  This  is  all  that 
was  done  here,  and  in  the  most  humble  manner  that  could  be 
thought  of.  Your  Lordships  will  please  to  observe  how 
careful  the  defendants  were  that  they  might  not  any  way 
justly  offend  the  King  ；  they  did  not  voluntarily  interpose, 
as  they  might  have  done,  by  giving  their  advice  as  peers  ； 
they  never  stirred  till  a  command  which  they  deemed  un- 
lawful was  laid  upon  themselves.  When  they  made  their 
Petition,  they  only  went  so  far  as  to  ask  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  read  the  Declaration  一  without  even  praying 
that  it  might  be  revoked  My  lord,  as  to  all  the  matters  of 
fact  alleged  in  the  Petition,  一 that  they  are  perfectly  true  we 
have  shown  by  the  Journals  of  both  Houses.  In  every  in- 
stance which  the  Petitioners  mention,  this  power  of  dispens- 
ation was  considered  in  Parliament,  and，  on  debate,  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  law.  They  could  have  no  design  to  di- 
minish the  prerogative,  because  the  King  hath  no  such  pre- 
rogative. Seditious,  my  lord,  the  Petition  could  not  be,  nor 
could  it  possibly  stir  up  sedition  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
because  it  was  presented  to  the  King  in  private  and  alone. 
False  it  could  not  be,  for  the  matter  of  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
strictly  true.  There  could  be  nothing  of  malice,  for  the  oc- 
cafiion,  instead  of  being  sought,  was  forced  upon  them,  A 
libel  it  could  not  be,  for  the  intent  of  the  defendants  was 
innooent,  and  they  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  set  by  tho 

•  21  St.  Tr.  31.  t  Vaughan,  330. 
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CHAP,    law,  which  gives  the  subject  leave  to  apply  to  his  Prince  by 
petition  when  he  is  aggrieved,''  * 


June  30.  The  acquittal  which,  followed  was  mamly  ascribed  to  this 

}«88.  speech  of  Somers,  the  eff<§ct  of  which  upon  the  jury  was 

oftheWven  greatly  heightened  by  the  modesty  and  grace  with  which  it 

Bishopfc  was  delivered    He  now  and  ever  merited  the  prabe  that 
. " his  pleading  at  the  bar  was  nuusculine,  and  persuasive, 
― free        e^^y  tUmg.  trivial  or  affected*" 

The  Re?o.  gThe  BeyoluWAimmediatelj  followed. 

lution  ^  ^ 

•  •  12  St  Tr.  396. 
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CHAPTER  CVIL 

CONTINUATION  OF  THB  LIFE  OF  LORD  SOXSRS  TILL  HE  BECEIVES 
THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

！ Fbom  the  unostentatious  character  o,  &OM^pbmer%  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  asceHaining  the  e^act  slmre  which  he  liad 
in  originating  the  bold  scheme  to  exp^.from  the  throne,  for 
misrule,  him  who  was  the  right  heir  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
•and  of  the  Saxon  Kings  ；  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Whig  leaders,  who  were  now  driven  to  resort  to  the  sacred 
right  of  resistance,  and  who  thought  there  was  a  sufficient 
chance  of  rescuing  the  nation  from  tyranny  to  justify  the  at- 
tempty  in  conducting  the  enterprize  were  mainly  guided  by 
his  advice.  From  this  time  he  was  "  the  life,  the  soul,  the 
spirit  of  lu8  party." 鬱 Tindal  says  that  "  he  was  admitted  into 
the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  concocted  the  measure  of  bringing  him 
over." 

On  the  very  day  of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  hand  of  their  junior  counsel,  was  drawn  the 
" Aflsociation,"  一  a  paper  enumerating  the  various  acts  of 
James's  tyraimical  government,  and  inviting  William  to  rescue 
the  nation  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Somers  did 
not  put  his  own  name  to  it,  but,  along  with  the  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire, the  Earl  of  Danby,  Lord  Lumley,  the  Bishop  of 
Xondon,  Admiral  BuBsell^  and  other  men  in  high  station,  it 
was  sdgned  by  his  bosom  friend  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  he  had  always  continued  to  live  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
This  nobleman  soon  after  secretly  left  England,  and  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hs^e,  bringing  with  him  a 
supply  of  40,000"  a  considerable  part  of  which  he  was  said 
to  have  borrowed  from  Father  Petre,  and  other  catholics, 
― " holding  it  no  sin  to  impoverish  and  spoil  the  enemy."  X 

•  Letter  of  Lord  Sunderland  to  King  AViliuun. 

t  Coatiuuation  of  Rapin,  toI.  ii,  770*  f  lb. 
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The  Prince's  -《 Declaration,"  which  came  out  soon  after, 
and  in  which  lie  announced  his  design  to  proceed  to  England 
" to  have  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  assembled  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  for  securing  to 
the  whole  nation  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  liber- 
ties ；" if  not  framed  by  Somere,  certainly  had  his  jKrQTious 
approbation. 

Len  William  had  landed  in  England,  Somers  still  avoided 
himself  couBpicuous,  but  he  attended  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Whig  leaders,  prompted  their  measures,  and,  on  the 
flight  of  James,  he  concurred  in  the  advice  that  a  Convention 
should  be  assembled  一  to  guard  against  the  notion  of  a  change 
of  dynasty  by  conquest,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  free 
monarchy  on  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  national  wilL 
He  had  declined  the  overtures  made  to  him  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  two  last  parliaments 
held  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11"  and  in  the  parliament  sum- 
moned by  James  II.  ；  but  he  was  now  prevailed  upon  openly 
to  adventure  on  the  stormy  sea  of  public  life.  In  his  thirty- 
seventh  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Convention  Parliament, 
as  representative  for  his  native  city  of  Worcester. 

From  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  houses  a  difference  of 
sentiment  appeared  between  them.  The  Commons  were 
almofit  unanimously  for  dethroning  James,  and  disregardiBg 
the  claims  of  his  son  ；  while  a  majority  of  the  Lords,  with  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  were 
desirous  of  some  expedient  whereby  immediate  dsuoger  to 
religion  and  liberty  might  be  warded  off,  without  violating  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  crown. 

Somers  from  the  first  led  the  deliberations  of  the  lower 
house.  In  a  maiden  speech  he  laid  down  the  true  principles 
of  limited  monarchy  ；  he  showed  that  James  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  allegiance,  and  he  pointed  out  a  parallel  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  when  King  Sigismund 
haying  attempted  to  subvert  the  laws  and  religion  of  his 
native  country,  and  having  fled  to  a  foreign  state,  was  set 
aside,  and  Charles  VIII.  was  set  upon  tho  throne.  He 
concluded  by  moving  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  "  on 
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the  state  of 力 lie  nation."*    The  debate  tenninated  in  the  chap. 
memorable  Besolution  which  he  drew  ―  not  in  the  language  ^^^' 
-which  he  himself  would  have  selected,  but  in  such  as  might  ▲.  ».  1689, 
be  suited  to  the  opinions  and  prejuiUoes  of  others :  "  That 
King  James  IL  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  conetitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be- 
tween King  and  People,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jeeuita  and 
other  wicked  pereons  haying  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become 
vacant."  t 

The  following  day  Somers  gained  a  signal  triumph  in  the  Resolution 
a^eement  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  acclaxoation^  to  the  ^pj^jj  * 
principle  on  which  the  "  Exclusion  Bill  ，，  had  been  framed.  Prince, 
and  their  vote,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  "that  it  hath 
been  found  by  experience  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  that  it  should  be  governed 
by  a  Popish  Prince."  J  There  is  evidently  a  broad  dicrtinotion 
between  the  Crown  and  any  subordinate  political  office; 
nor  can  it  be  oonsidered  at  all  inconsietent  with  the  doctrine 
of  toleration  to  require  for  the  public  security  that  the  Chief 
Magistrate  shall  be  of  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  leaving  him  of  course  full  liberty  of  conscieBoe, 
and  of  worship  in  a  private  Btation.  In  Saxony  and  other 
states  a  different  rule  has  been  observed,  and  some  con， 
fidence  might  be  placed  in  a  well-idefined  prerogative,  and 
in  the  forbearance  of  modem  times  ；  but  there  is  an  evident 
advantage  in  the  Sovereign  being  of  the  national  religion :  一 
whieh  may  fairly  be  seoured'  by  the  penalty  of  loss  of  power 
for  dissent.  This  restraint  of  course  never  can  be  com- 
plained of  by  the  present  royal  family  of  England,  as  it  was 
the  condition  on  whioh  they  accepted  the  throne,  and  if 
it  be  unjust,  we  should  transfer  our  allegiance  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  who  is  sprung  from  Charles  I"  and  is  the  lineal 
heir  of  the  monarchy. 

•  5  Par].  Hist.  42.  f  P^rl.  Hist.  50. 

I  Somen's  Tract  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  entitled  "  a  History  of  the  Succes- 
sion, &c*,"  was  republished  soon  after  WUliam  landed,  and  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
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The  two  resolutions  being  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  their 
ooncurrence,  the  latter  was  carried  unanimously,  but  the 
former,  guarded  and  qualified  as  it  was^  raised  among  their 
LordBhips  great  alarm  and  opposition.  In  order  to  save 
a  nominal  fJlegiance  to  the  late  King,  it  was  first  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  regency  一  with  the  administration  of 
regal  power  under  his  name,  as  the  best  and  safest  way 
to  preserve  the  protestant  religion  and  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom.  This  was  supported  by  all  sections  of  the  Tories 
― as  well  by  those  who  really  meant  to  exclude  James 
from  the  enjoyment  of  power,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham^ its  great  promoter,  as  by  those  who,  like  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  were  anxious  for  his  return  upon  terms  of 
security  for  their  religion  and  liberty.  The  motion  was 
negatived  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  一  the  numbers  being 
51  to  49*  Next  came  a  close  division  of  65  to  46  on  the 
abstract  resolution,  "  that  there  is  an  original  contract 
between  King  and  people,"  which  perhaps  was  necessary 
by  way  of  negativing  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of 
kingship  ―  opposed  to  any  human  legislation  regidating 
the  descent  of  tibe  crown.  But  in  coming  to  the  "  abdication," 
and  the  "  vacancy  of  the  throne,^  the  tide  turned,  and  by  a 
jnajoritj  of  55  to  41,  it  was  resolved  to  substitute  the  word 

deserted^  for  "abdicated,"  and  entirely  to  omit  the  clause 
declaring  "the  throne  to  be  vacant";  Lord  Dauby  and 
his  friends  considering  the  young  Prince  as  spurious,  and 
wiflhing  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared 
successor  by  hereditary  right.  • 

The  amendments  were  reported  to  the  Commons  —  with 
the  request  of  a  Conference.  This  was  carried  on  by 
written  reasons,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  Commons  deter- 
mined by  282,  to  】51，  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  their  re- 
solution. 


•  The  credit  pretended  to  be  given  to  the  story  of  "  the  warming-pan  **  is  the 
great  blot  on  the  Rerolution,  and  U  discreditable  to  all  parties  ；  but  it  was  most 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  Tories,  that  they  might  reconcile  their  transference  of 
aUegiance  to  their  doctrine  of  indefeasible  right.  There  are  ▼ery  few  peraoos 
no 賣 aUve  who  could  so  MtisfiictorUy  be  shewn  to  be  sprung  from  their  lawful 
parents  as  the  infiuit  Prince,  by  evidence  then  before  the  world,  was  demon- 
strated to  be  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena,  his  Qjueen. 
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Then  followed  the  celebrated  "Free  Conference  ，，  between 
the  two  Houses  which  was  conducted  by  vivd  voce  debate. 
Somers  was  one  of  the  managers  ior  the  Commons,  and  he 
being  pitted  against  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  cause  of 

abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne"  rested  chiefly 
on  his  shoulderB.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  speeches 
on  this  occasion  are  by  no  means  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  enlightened  statesmen  settUng  the  constitution 
of  a  great  nation,  and  rather  remind  us  of  the  quibbling 
argmnentations  of  pleaders  in  a  court  of  law  on  a  special 
demurrer  to  a  declaration  or  plea  for  want  of  form.  Somera 
defends  the  word  "abdicate"  by  quotations  from  Grotius, 
CaWin,8  Lexicon  Juridicum,  Breseonius  de  Verborum  Sig- 
nificatione,  Budasns,  Pralejus,  and  Spicilegius  ；  and  then 
he  falls  foul  of  the  word  "desert,"  which,  from  its  etymology 
and  its  use,  he  contends  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  pennar 
nent  renunciation,  and  means  only  a  voluntary  relinquish* 
ment  一  with  the  power  of  resumption.*  "  The  vacancy  of  the 
throne,"  he  chiefly  defends  from  the  record  in  1  Hen.  IV" 
where  it  is  said  that  upon  the  deposition  of  Richard  IL 
" Sedes  regalis  fuit  vacua,  et  confestiniy  ut  constabat  ex  pr<B* 
missis,  regnum  Anglice  vacare,  then  Henry  rieeth  up  out 
of  his  place  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  clanns  the  Crown, 
一  dictum  regnum  Angli(B  sicut  pnsmittitur  vacans  una  cum 
corona  vendicaL"^  Yet  it  is  to  Mr.  Somera's  reasons, 
such  as  they  are,  that  Nottingham  and  the  other  managers 
for  the  Lords  chiefly  apply  themselves  in  supporting  t^ieir 
word  "desert,"  and  insisting,  that  by  the  constitution  of 
England  the  throne  never  can  by  possibility  be  in  contem- 
plation of  law  one  moment  vacant.  Amidst  these  techni* 
calitiee,  the  real  struggle  was,  whether  there  should  be  a 
change  of  dynasty,  or  the  experiment  should  be  made  of 

•  Burton,  m  his  work  on  "  Melancholy,**  first  published  in  1621,  uses  the 
word  "  abdicated "  in  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Somers.  So  Molixueus,  in  his 
" Treatise  on  Hefis/*  nys 一 "  Sequitur  quod  non  potest  alienari,  abdieari  neo 
pnescnbi.** 

t  5  Pari  Hist  68.  "  The  dispute  about  the  words  *  abdicate  •  or  « desert,* " 
fiays  Bolingbroke,  "  might  have  been  expected  in  some  assembly  of  pedants, 
where  young  students  exercised  thenuelyes  in  disputation,  but  not  in  such  an 
august  assembly  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  solemn  conference  upon  the  most 
important  occasion."  * 
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Protestant  regenta  governing  in  the  name  of  popish  sove- 
reigns. Somen  and  the  Whigs  were  not  onlj  afraid  of 
the  public  confusion  which  might  follow  from  such  an 
anomalous  administration  of  the  government,  but  were 
strongly  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  re- 
formation of  abuses  till,  by  a  break  in  the  suooession,  the 
doctrine  of  "  divine  right  ，，  should  be  necessarily  renounced 
and  difloountenanced  by  the  family  on  the  throne# 

The  conference  closed  without  anj  convert  being  made  ； 
but;  the  Commons  remaining  firm,  and  William  thieatening 
to  return  to  Holland,  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  to 
forty-seTen,  resolved  not  to  insist  on  their  amendments  to  the 
original  vote  ；  and  thej  predpitatelj  followed  this  up  by  a 
resolution  "  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  shall  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  the  dominionB 
thereunto  belonging."  *  The  object  now  probably  was  to 
avoid  any  recognition  of  the  Whig  notion  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed.  "But  the  Com- 
mons with  a  noble  patriotiAn  delayed  to  concur  in  this 
hasty  settlement  of  the  crown,  till  they  afaoold  have  com-* 
pleted  the  declaration  of  thoee  fundamental  rights  and  liber- 
tiea  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  they  had  gone  forward  with 
this  gr^t  revolution."  f  A  committee  had  been  appointed, 
of  which  Somers  was  the  leading  member,  "to  bring  in 
general  heads  of  such  things  as  wete  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
be  considered  for  the  better  eecurmg  our  religion,  law,  and 
liberties."  The  C<Mnimtt6e  made  their  report  the  day  after 
ihe  last  vote  of  the  Lords  ；  and  though  it  is  little  noticed  by 
historians  who  have  looked  only  to  the  Declaration  of 
Bights^"  and  the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  which  spring  from  it, 
it  18  a  most  interesting  document,  and  reflects  immortal 
honour  on  the  name  of  Somers.  The  careful  reader  will 
perceive  that  he  here  suggests  some  few  grievances  and 
remedies  which  were  omitted  by  the  two  houses  in  their 
ensuing  vindication  of  public  liberty  ；  but  the  discrimina- 


♦  5  Pari.  H5«t.  93.  ；  Lords'  Journ.  Feb.  6.  The  Scottish  pftrliament  pro- 
ceeded  in  a  more  manly  manner,  by  a  direct  vote  that  James  had  farejtndted  the 
Cro^iu, 

t  Hall.  Const  Hist.  iii.  134. 
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tion,  the  moderation,  and  the  firmness  displayed  by  him  and 
his  party  at  this  crisis  are  above  all  praise,  and  contrast  most 
fiB^Yourably  with  the  blind  enthusiaan  of  the  French  National 
Aflsembly  a  century  later,  and  with  the  spoliation  and  vio- 
lence which  have  generally  marked  revolutioiiary  movementfl' 
The  maxim  of  the  Whig  patriots  was  to  change  only  what 
was  neceesarj  to  be  changed  for  the  good  government  of 
the  country.  They  therefore  departed  as  litde  as  possible 
from  the  hereditary  sucoeasion  to  the  throne,  and  they  only 
gtrengthened  and  secured  our  ancient  constitution  and  law8. 
Hence  the  settleinent  was  lasting,  and  we  pray  that  IT  mat 

B£  t^EBPETUAL  ！ 

The  BefKHrt  was  divided  into  twenty-four  heade,  partly 
pcMiiting  out  infringements  of  existing  rights,  and  partly 
new  safeguards  for  public  freedom: ― "  1.  The  pretended 
power  of  dispenung  or  suspending  of  laws,  or  the  execution 
o£  laws,  by  regal  prerogative,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
k  ill^aL*  2.  The  commission  for  erectiiig  the  late  Court 
<^  Commimoners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other  Com* 
miseionerB  and  Courts  of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal.  3« 
Lfeyying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  hy  pretence 
of  prerc^tive,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time, 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  shall  be  so  granted,  is 
illegal*  4.  It  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the 
King,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  pe« 
titioniBg  are  illegal*  •  6.  The  Acts  concerning  the  militia 
are  grievous  to  the  subject  6.  The  raising  or  keeping  a 
standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal.  •  7.  It  is 
neceflsary  for  the  public  safety  that  the  subjects  (which  are 
ProteBtants)  should  provide  and  keep  arms  for  their  common 
de&noe,  and  that  the  arms  which  have  been  seized  and  taken 
firom  them  be  restored.*  8.  The  right  and  freedom  of  elect- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Commons  •，  and  the  rights  and 
priyileges  of  Parliament  and  members,  as  well  in  the  in- 
tervals of  parliament  as  during  their  sitting,  to  be  preserved. 
9.  That  Parliament  ought  to  sit  frequently,  and  that  their 


•  Adopted  in  the  Bill  of  Rightt 
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frequent  sitting  be  secured  *    10.  No  intemipting  of  any 

 session  of  Parliament  till  the  affairs  which  are  necessary  to  be 

despatched  at  that  time  are  determined.  11.  That  tiie  too 
long  continuance  of  the  same  Parliament  be  prevented.  12. 
No  pardon  to  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  of  Parlia- 
ment, f  13.  CitieSy  universities^  towns,  corporate  boroughs, 
and  plantations,  to  be  secured  against  quo  warrantos  and  sur- 
renders, and  restored  to  their  ancient  rights.  14.  None  of 
the  royal  family  to  marry  a  Papist  J  15.  Every  King  and 
Queen  of  this  realm,  at  the  time  of  their  entering  into  the 
exercise  of  their  royal  authority,  to  take  an  oath  for  inain^ 
taining  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and  libertieB  of 
the  nation,  and  that  the  coronation  oath  be  revived.  §  16. 
Effectual  provision  to  be  made  for  the  liberty  of  Protestants 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  for  uniting  all  Pro- 
testants in  the  matter  of  public  worship,  as  far  as  maj  be* 
17.  Constructions  upon  the  statutes  of  treason,  and  trials, 
and  proceedings,  and  writs  of  error,  in  cases  of  treason  to  be 
regulated.  ||  18.  Judges'  commissions  to  be  made  Quamdiu 
96  bene  gesserint,  and  their  salaries  to  be  ascertained  and 
established,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue  only,  and 
not  to  be  removed  nor  suspended  from  the  execution  of  their 
office  but  by  due  course  of  law.  19.  The  requiring  ex- 
cessive bail  of  persons  committed  in  criminal  cases,  and  im- 
posing excessive  fines  and  illegal  pomshments,  to  be  pre- 
vented, f  20.  Abuses  in  appointing  sheriffs,  and  in  the 
execution  of  their  office,  to  be  reformed.  21.  Jurors  to  be 
duly  impanelled  and  returned,  and  corrupt  and  false  verdicts 
prevented,  f  22.  Informations  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
to  be  taken  away.  23.  The  Chancery  and  other  courts  of 
judtice,  and  the  fees  of  office,  to  be  regulated  24.  That  the 
bujing  and  selling  of  offices  may  be  effectually  provided 
against  25.  That  upon  return  of  habeas  corpuses  and  man- 
damuses,  the  subject  may  have  liberty  to  traverse  such 

•  Triennial  Act,  6  W.  &  M.  o.  10.  十 12  &  13  W.  3.  c.  3. 

\  IS  W.  3.  c.  2.  §  1  W.  &  M.  «t  2.  c.  2.;  12&1S  W.  3.0.  2* 

1  Stat.  7  W.  3.  c.  S.  respecting  trials  for  treason. 
1  "  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Bill  of  Rights.'*  • 
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return.  26.  That  all  grants  of  fines  and  forfeitures  are  il- 
legal and  void  ；  and  that  all  such  persons  as  procure  them  be 
liable  to  punishment.*  The  last  two  heads  of  grievance  are 
against  the  collection  of  Hearth-money  t>  and  the  abuses  of 
the  Excise. 

" The  Declaration  of  Rights,"  prepared  by  another  com- 
mittee, under  the  management  of  Somers,  was  wisely  con- 
fined to  the  declaratory  part  of  the  Report,  and  being  agreed 
to  by  the  Lords,  was  made  the  basis  on  which  the  Crown 
was  tendered  to,  and  was  accepted  by,  "William  and  Mary. 
Most  of  the  other  articles  in  the  Report  were  embraced 
ia  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  other  constitutional  statutes 
which  followed,  but  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  mi- 
litia i  continued  as  a  necessary  evil  ；  and  it  has  always  been 
thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  limit  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament  at  plea- 
sure the  constant  necessity  for  votes  of  supply  abundantly 
fiecuring  the  summoning  and  the  sitting  of  legislative  as- 
semblies. The  law  respecting  Quo  Warrantos  and  Infonn- 
atioD8»in  the  King's  Bench,  though  not  substantially  altered, 
has  been  regulated  in  practice  so  as  to  avoid  all  oppression 
or  abuse.  Somers's  views  were  disappointed  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  church.  \  Preserving  all  respect  for  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  clergy,  he  evidently  contemplated  a  larger 
measure  of  religious  freedom  than  he  was  able  to  accomplish, 
or  than  was  enjoyed  in  England  till  very  recent  times  ；  and, 
wifihiog  to  repair  the  bad  faith  of  Lord  Clarendon  at  the 
！ Restoration,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  jestablishment  might  be 
made  more  comprehensive.  T  It  may  further  be  observed, 
tliat  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights"  and  the  "  Bill  of  Rights" 
supplied  a  deficiency  in  the  "！ Report"  by  embracing  the 
recent  illegal  prosecutions  in  violation  of  parliamentary  pri- 
vilege, and  in  requiring  security  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  skill  with  which  Somers 
encountered  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Tory  party,  comprehending  a 
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Declaration  of  Rights  and  Bill  of  RighU. 
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CHAP,   large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  country, 
CVIL     he  contrived,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  have  the  constitu- 
*  tion  placed  on  what  he  considered  its  true  basis.  There 

was  a  small  republican  party  still  subsisting  ；  but  he  hj  no 
means  belonged  to  it,  for  he  thought  that  under  a  limited 
monarchy,  enlightened  public  opinion  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, and  general  prosperity  was  best  secured,  • 
Somers's       When  the  ministiy  was  formed  after  the  proclamation  of 
^doiu"*'"  William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  the  merits  of  Somen 
were  by  no  means  overlooked.    The  leaders  who  had  been 
guided  by  his  advice  were  desirous  still  to  avail  tbemfielves  of 
his  services,  and  through  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  he  had  been 
made  personally  known  to  William,  who,  from  their  first 
interview,  placed  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any  English 
He  ismade  politician.    We  are  surprised  therefore  to  find  him  only  in 
General'     the  Subordinate  office  of  Solicitor-General    But  he  would 
and         not  renounce  politics  by  becoming  a  Common-law  Judge; 
knighted,    ^j^^  aristocTatic  Whigs  have  ever  been  slow  to  associate 
with  themselves  in  high  office  any  one  who  cannot  boast 
of  distinguished  birth 卞 : he  would  not  leave  the  bar  for  the 
precarious  appointment  of  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal  ；  and,  agreeing  to  become  a  law-oflScer  of  the  crown,  he 
confessed  that  Sir  George  Treby,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague, 
and  who  was  greatly  his  senior,  could  not  be  asked  to  serve 
under  him. 一  At  the  same  time  he  submitted  to  be  knighted.  J 
But  though  never  eager  to  put  himself  forward,  he  had 
muck  more  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 


*  With  the  exception  of  parliamentary  Reform,  which  was  then  little  thought 
of,  although  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people  will  be  found  referred  to 
in  some  of  the  pamphleta  of  that  day,  there  is  hardly  any  constitutional  im- 
provement which  may  not  be  traced  to  the  recommendation  of  the  patriots  of 
1689. 

t  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  exclusion  of  Edmund  Burke  from 
the  Cabinet  on  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  administratioD,  after  he  h«d 
led  the  opposition  for  years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  exclusion  of 
Sheridan  from  the  Cabinet  in  1806  would  be  still  more  extraordinary,  if  it 賣 ere 
not  aeeounted  for  by  the  unfortunate  habits  which  he  had  then  contracted 

拿 He  was  immediately  made  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

" Ad  PorliameDtu  tentu  10«°  die  Maij  I6890 

" M'  John  Somen  being  made  ye  Kings  Sollicito'  Oeneratl  is  called  to  the 
Bench." 

About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
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Attorney  General,  and  while  he  was  desirous  of  affording  all 
fiEur  asnstance  to  the  Government,  he  never  forgot  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  he  had  before  pro- 
fessed. His  first  officii  speech  was  in  support  of  tho  "  Bill 
for  declaring  the  Conyention  a  Parliament,"  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  questioned  its  legality,  because 
it  was  not  summoned  by  royal  writ  "  He  eaid,  '  if  this 
were  not  a  l^al  parliament,  they  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
which  it  prescribed  were  guilty  of  high  treason  ；  the  laws 
repealed  by  it  were  still  in  force  ；  all  concerned  in  levying, 
collecting,  or  paying  taxes  under  its  statutes,  were  highly 
criminal,  and  the  whole  nation  must  presently  return  to  King 
James.'  Thisiie  spoke  with  muck  zeal,  and  such  an  as- 
cendant of  authority,  that  none  was  prepared  to  answer  it  ； 
80  the  bill  passed  without  any  more  opposition.  This  was  a 
great  service  done  in  a  very  critical  time,  fuid  oontributed  not 
a  little  to  raiae  Somers's  character."  ♦ 

He  carried  through  the  Toleration  Act  t，  which,  if  its 
conditions  had  been  strictly  enforced,  would  have  been  found 
a  most  scanty  measure  of  religious  liberty.  %  He  found  that 
the  scheme  of  comprehension  which  he  had  contemplated  for 
England  was  impracticable.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
successfully  adyising  the  King  to  agree  to  the  establishment 
in  Scotland  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  —  devotedly 
cherished  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom, — whereby  the  most  diBcontented,  turbulent,  and 
miserable  nation  in  Europe  soon  became  loyal,  peaceable, 
and  proBperous. 

The  next  important  question  agitated  was,  whether  the 
revenue  granted  during  the  life  of  King  James  had  expired? 
The  courtiers,  to  please  William,  contended  that  this  revenue 
was  Tested  in  their  present  Majesties  during  the  natural  life 
of  the  abdicated  monarch  ；  but  Somers,  "  qui  potius  patria 
opes  augeri  quam  regis  maluit，"  argued,  that  "  looking  to  the 
preamble  of  the  act  granting  the  revenue,  which  specifies  the 
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tion turned 
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•  Burnet,  iiL  57.  f  1  W.  &  M,  st.  1.  c.  18. 

I  Its  benefits  were  confined  to  Dissenters  who  professed  a  belief  in  almost  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ；  but  it  was  very  liberally  interpreted, 
and  by  and  by,  the  most  crying  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  were  practically 
remedied  by  the  annual  Indemnity  Act. 
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purpose  of  the  grant  when  it  was  limited  to  the  King^s  life,  it 
must  be  intended /or  his  reign  ；  abdication  works  a  demise  of 
the  crown;  after  which,  the  natural  life  of  him  who  had 
reigned  cannot  be  recognised."  He  therefore  suggested  a 
more  rational  and  constitutional  course,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  being  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  had  expired^  an 
act  passed  "  granting  a  present  aid  to  their  Majesties."  * 

He  then  assisted  in  the  grand  reform  of  appropriating  the 
revenue  to  the  public  service  ―  making  the  King  a  proper 
allowance  for  his  personal  and  household  ezpences  一  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  SeWution,  a 
sovereign  having  previously  plunged  the  nation  into  foreign 
war  that  he  might  obtain  money  to  lavish  upon  Iiis  mi8tre88e& 
Somers  never  used  overbearing  language  in  parliament,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  modestly  concluded  his  speech  with  the 
wordfl  "  Settle  it  as  you  please*"  f 

When  the  terms  of  the  coronation  oath  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed he  supported  an  amendment,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  have  saved  much  unnecessary  pain  to  royal  confidences, 
and  would  have  deprived  bigotry  of  an  unfair  weapon.  In- 
stead of  the  words,  "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
maintain  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel  and  the  Protestant 
reformed  religion  established  by  law  Mr.  Hampden  moved 
to  insert  the  words,  "  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion  at  it  may  be  established  according 
to  the  laws  far  the  time  being,"  Somen  contended  that  the 
； words  to  be  added  were  an  improvement,  as  obviating  all  doubt 
respecting  the  power  of  the  legislature.  He  met  the  argument 
" that  they  were  going  about  to  alter  the  government  of  the 
Church,"  by  urging  tlmt  though  the  constitution  be  as  good 
as  possible  for  the  present  time,  none  can  be  good  at  all  times. 
" Therefore,"  said  he,  "I  am  for  the  word  may,  and  that  will 
be  a  remedy  at  all  times."  But  the  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  188  to  149  J,  and  the  foundation  was  l^d 
for  the  oigament  that  the  coronation  oath  is  binding  on  the 


•  1  W.  &  M.  c.  8.  The  statute  provided  that  all  Acts  paaed  tbonld  have 
reference  to  the  ISth  of  February  as  the  6nt  day  of  the  Session, — being  the  day 
when  the  King  and  Queen  agreed  to  take  the  governmeut.  —  See  Grey's  De- 
bates, p.  93. 

t  5  Pari.  Hist.,  144. 

t  5  Pari.  Hist.  204.  Stat  I  W.  &  M,  c.  6. ;  12&  13  W.  S.  e.  S. 
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sovereign  in  his  legislative  capacity,  and  is  violated  by  giving  CHAP, 
the  royal  absent  to  such  laws  as  "  The  Catholic  Belief  Bill,"  evil. 
or  "  The  Bill  for  repealing  the  Test  Act,"  or  "  The  Bill  for 
granting  an  additional  endowment  to  Maynooth,"  —  an  argu- 
ment which  has  great  weight  with  many  well-meaning  persons, 
although  it  was  scouted  even  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Geoi^e  III. 

Somers  was  defeated  in  another  attempt  for  whicfi  he  haa  Attempt  to 
been  a  good  deal  censured,  although  I  think  unjustly.  Into 
the  "  Bill  for  restoring  corporations,"  he  introduced  a  clause  pontions 
which  excluded  for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  municipal  ""whoh^jd 

J  ^  ^  concurred 

Offices  of  trust  "all  who  had  acted  or  were  concerned  in  sur-  in  disfran- 
rendering  charters."  This  was  no  doubt  intended  to  maintain  ^ol^"^. 
the  superiority  of  the  Whigs  ；  but  the  profligate  activity  and  tioiw  in  the 
cowardly  submiflsiyenesfl  of  the  opposite  party  in  yielding  to  JS^— 
the  quo  toarrantos,  by  which  all  free  municipal  institutions 
had  been  swept  away  in  the  late  reign,  seemed  to  deserve 
this  oeofiure,  and  the  measure  could  by  no  means  be  put  on  a 
level  with  the  Corporation  Act  of  Charles  II"  which  created 
perpetual  disabilities.    "As  the  Dissenters,  unquestioned 
friends  of  the  Revolution,  had  been  universally  excluded  by 
that  statute*  and  the  Tories  had  lately  been  strong  enough 
to  prevent  their  readmissioD,  it  was  not  unfair  to  provide 
some  security  against  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  oaths  of 
all^iance,  were  not  likely  thoroughly  to  have  abjured  their 
former  principles."  *    Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  Solicitor  General^  the  clause  was  lost,  so  that  those 
who  had  come  into  corporations  by  very  ill  meana,  retained 
their  power,  and，  as  appeared  at  the  next  general  election,  the 
Revolution  party  was  alarmingly  weakened,  t 

In  looking  through  and  considering  Somers's  speeches  in  His  uncon- 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  find  one  instance,  and  one  only, 
in  which  he  maintains  what  I  consider  unconstitutional  and  thatPariu- 
dangerous  doctrine.    To  the  "  Bill  for  regulating  trials  for  ^^^^^ 
High  Treason "  passed  by  the  Commons,  the  Lords  had  declare 
added  a  proviso,  which^  when  the  amendment  came  back  to 
be  considered,  it  was  objected  would  interfere  with  the  sup- 

•  HalL  Const  Hut  iti.  155. 

t  See  Com.  Jour.  iL  la  Jao.  1690.    5  Pari.  Hut.  508. 
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CHAP,  posed  right  of  the  Commons  to  proceed  by  impeachment  for 
evil'    other  treasons  than  those  specified  in  25th  Edward  III"  and 

'  which  by  that  statute  are  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  par- 

liament,  by  the  words  "in  doubtful  treasons  the  Judges 
shall  tarry  and  not  proceed  till  the  parliament  have  dedared 
the  same."  I  have  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  these 
words  only  reserve  the  power  of  parliament  legislatively  and 
prospectively  to  declare  new  treasons  ；  and  certainly  there 
would  be  no  safety  for  mankind^  if,  upon  a  parliamentary 
impeachment,  a  man  may  be  punished  as  a  traitor  for  any  act 
which  the  Commons  charge,  and  the  Lords  find,  to  be 
treason,  although  never  before  considered  to  have  this  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Solicitor,  however,  makes  a  speech  against  the 
amendment  not  very  courteous  to  the  Upper  House.  "  The 
more  dark,"  says  he,  "  the  Lords'  amendments  are,  the  more 
they  are  to  be  suspected.  The  House  of  Commons  go  from 
their  dignity  and  lessen  themselves  by  listening  to  such 
amendments.  The  power  of  impeachment  ought  to  be  like 
Goliah's  sword,  kept  in  the  Temple,  and  not  used  but  on 
great  occasions.  The  security  of  your  constitution  is  lost 
when  you  lose  this  power.  The  statute  of  25th  Edward  III. 
did  foresee  that  men  would  be  above  the  law>  and  I  believe 
did  not  take  away  those  that  were  treasons  at  common  law. 
Seductio  Regis  can  be  punished  no  otherwise  than  in  parlia- 
ment. Let  118  adhere  to  our  Bill  as  we  passed  it"  *  In 
consequence  of  this  unwise  controversy  stirred  up  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  the  passing  of  a  most  usefol  law, 
allowing  to  the  accused,  in  prosecutions  for  treason,  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  a  list  of  the  jury  and  of  the  witnesses, 
and  a  full  defence  by  counsel,  was  postponed  for  some  years. -f 
But  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  parliament^  judicially  and 
retrospectively  to  declare  new  treasons  upon  which  such  ont^ 

•  5  Pari  Hist  677—680,  712.  This  being  the  lost  occBsion  of  my  mention- 
ing Somers  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1  must  express  mj  deep 
sorrow  for  the  inadequacy  of  our  means  of  judging  of  his  oratory  from  the 
very  imperfect  reports  we  have  of  his  speeches  there.  He  did  that  justice  to 
others  which  he  himself  has  not  experienced.  During  the  first  Session  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  be  took  notes  of  the  debates,  which  are  stiU  preserved, 
and  which,  being  full,  clear,  and  spirited,  give  us  a  very  lively  notion  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  一  See  Hordwicke  SUte  Papen,  vol.  ii. 
401,  &c. 

t  See  7  W.  3.  c.  9.    7  Ann.  c.  21. 
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rages  were  perpetrated  in  the  time  of  Charles  I"  both  by  the 
court  and  the  popular  party,  has  been  heard  of  no  more. 

Somers,  in  conducting  proeecutions  officially  before  courts 
of  justice,  was  most  mild,  candid,  and  mercifuL  The  first 
state  trial  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  was  that  of 
Lord  Preston;  and  it  is  a  true  refreshment  to  peruse  the 
report  of  it,  as  it  is  in  every  respect  a  striking  contract  to  all 
that  had  preceded  it.  Mr.  Macaulay  jufitly  observes,  that 
" The  earlier  volumes  of  the  State  Trials  are  the  moet 
frightfiil  record  of  baseneas  and  depravity  in  the  world*  Our 
hatred  is  altogether  turned  away  from  the  crimes  and  the 
criminala,  and  directed  against  the  law  and  its  ministers. 
We  see  yillaniefl  as  black  as  ever  were  imputed  to  any  pri- 
soner, at  any  bar,  daily  committed  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
jury-box."*  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  little  more  than 
three  years  had  elapsed  between  the  prosecution  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  and  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Preston,  as  we  aeem 
suddenly  tranfiferred  to  another  age,  or  to  a  distant  country, 
where  the  principles  of  justice  were  held  sacred  instead  of  being 
violated  and  despised.  The  Judges  were  Holt,  PoUexfen, 
and  Atkynfl,  the  three  chiefs  of  the  common-law  Courts,  who 
had  been  selected  for  their  learning,  talents,  and  integrity, 
A  decent  excuse  was  found  for  the  absence  of  the  King's 
Serjeant  and  the  Attorney  General  ；  ― and,  to  consult  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Solicitor  Somers. 

After  some  preliminary  objections  had  been  answered  and 
overruled  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  he  opened  the  cade  to  the 
jury  with  beautiful  simplicity  and  moderation  ；  laying  down 
the  law  of  treason  with  perfect  correctness  as  well  as  pre- 
cision, never  overstating  the  facts  which  were  afterwards  to 
be  proved,  and  abstaining  from  all  observations  which  could 
tend  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  accused.  He  thus  con- 
cluded, " Gentlemen,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  evidence, 
first  calling  the  living  witnesses,  and  then  reading  the  papers 
which  will  be  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner, 
or  to  have  been  found  in  his  possession  ；  and  when  you  have 
heard  what  the  witnesses  say,  and  what  the  papers  contain^  we 
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must  leave  it  to  your  consideration,  and  submit  all  to  the 
direction  of  the  Court" 

The  evidence  was  then  adduced,  every  iota  of  it  being 
such  as  would  now  be  received  by  those  upright  Judges, 
Lord  Chief  J astlce  Denman  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal, 
and  it  clearly  established  the  charge  that  Lord  Preston  had 
engaged  in  a  Jacobite  plot  to  dethrone  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  by  means  of  the  invasion  of  a  French  amy. 
While  Lord  C.  J.  Holt  was  summing  up,  the  prisoner  fre- 
quently interrupted  him,  and  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue 
between  them  may  be  instructive*    The  Judge  commenc- 
ing upon  a  paper  which  purported  to  be  "  Heads  for  a 
declaration  by  the  King  of  France  on  his  landing,  that  he 
did  not  come  to  make  an  entire  conquest,"  Lord  Preston 
interposes,  "  My  Lord,  with  submission  to  your  Lordship,  I 
hope  you  will  please  to  remember  and  observe  to  the  Jury 
that  paper  was  not  found  about  me."    Lord  C.  J.  Holt. 一 
" No,  my  Lord,  it  was  not  ；  but  good  my  Lord,  give  me 
your  favour,  T  will  certainly  observe  every  thing  that  is 
fitting,  but  I  cannot  speak  all  my  words  at  once.  Gentlemen, 
my  Lord  Preston  insists  upon  it  that  this  paper  was  not 
found  about  him.    It  is  true,  but  you  have  three  witnesses, 
Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Bldnd,  and  Mr.  Warr  were  produced, 
to  prove  the  paper  to  be  in  my  Lord's  hand  ；  Mr.  Town- 
shend  tells  you  he  was  acquainted  pretty  well  with  my 
Lord's  hand  ；  he  was  one  of  his  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
wardrobe  ；  he  says  he  has  seen  my  Lord  write  several  times, 
and  does  believe  the  writing  to  be  his  hand  ；  and  to  the  same 
purpose  says  Bland,  and  Warr,  who  has  seen  him  write, 
swears  that  he  believes  it  to  be  his  hand."    Lord  Preston. 一 
" I  hope  your  Lordship  will  please  to  observe  to  the  Jury 
that  this  is  only  a  proof  by  similitude  of  hands."    Lord  C. 
J.  Halt  ― "  They  only  say  they  believe  it  to  be  your  hand. 
Nobody  says  they  saw  you  write  it."    Lord  PrestoTU  — "  I 
give  your  Lordship  thanks  for  observing  that  the  paper  was 
not  proved  to  iave  been  taken  upon  me  ；  but  I  beg  pardon 
for  interrupting  of  your  Lordship,"  Lord  C  J*  Holt,  一  "  In- 
terrupt me  as  much  as  you  please,  if  I  do  not  observe  right : 
I  will  assure  you  I  will  do  you  no  wrong  willingly."  The 
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summing  up  being  concluded,  Lord  Preston  begged  per- 
mission again  to  address  the  Jury  before  they  went  out. 
Lord  C.  J.  Holt  ― ；"  Your  Lordship  should  have  said  what 
you  had  to  say  before:  it  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  all 
proceedings  in  euch  cases  to  have  any  thing  said  to  the  Jury 
after  the  Court  has  summed  up  the  evidence.  But  we  will 
dispense  with  the  rule.  What  has  your  Lordship  to  say?" 
Lord  Preston. 一  "  My  Lord,  I  humbly  thank  your  Lorehip  ； 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  such  proceedings."  Lord  C,  J* 
JSolL ― "  You  know  I  permitted  your  Lordship  to  interrupt 
me  as  much  as  you  would,  which  was  never  done  before  in 
any  such  case."  He  was  then  patiently  heard,  and  he  chiefly 
complained  that  after  the  Revolution  when  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  places  which  he  held  under  King  James,  and 
wished  to  live  a  retired  life,  he  had  been  twice  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  which  filled  him  with  a  desire  to  leave  the 
country.  Holt  mildly  answered,  "  Suppose  your  Lordship 
did  think  yourself  hfurdlj  used,  yet  your  Lordship  must  re- 
member it  was  in  a  time  of  clanger  that  your  Lordship  was 
taken  up,  and  you  had  showed  your  dissatiBfaction  with  the 
present  government,  and  therefore  they  were  not  to  be 
blamed  if  they  secured  themselves  against  you.'** 

The  Jury,  who  had  been  most  impartially  selected,  after 
retiring  for  half  an  hour,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  ― 
upon  which  Lord  C.  J.  Pollexfen  calmly  remarked,  "  I  think 
truly,  gentlemen,  you  have  done  according  to  your  evidence  ； 
and  though  it  be  a  hard  case  upon  particular  men  who  have 
brought  themselves  into  these  inconveniences,  yet  it  ia  neces- 
sary that  justice  should  have  its  due  course,  or  else  there  is 
no  safety  for  any  society  or  government." 

The  full  merit  of  the  conduct  of  this  prosecution  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  without  recollecting  that  the  case  was 
iDtensely  political  ；  that  if  the  prisoner's  party  had  prevailed, 
the  Judges  and  the  counsel  would  have  exchanged  places 
with  him  ；  and  that,  according  to  all  former  precedents,  he 
ought  to  have  been  convicted  without  being  heard,  or  to  have 
been  attidnted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  immediately  led  out 

•  "  Res  dura,  et  regni  novitas,  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri,  et  late  fines  custode  tueii." 
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to  execution.  But  the  majesty  of  the  law  being  yindicated, 
一  on  the  recommendation  of  Somers,  Lord  Preston  received 
a  free  pardon. 鬱 

While  still  Solicitor  General,  Somers  was  consulted  con- 
fideotially  hj  the  Government  on  all  public  measures,  and  to 
him  was  assigned  the  task  of  drawing  the  dedaration  of  war 
against  France.  This  is  a  very  able  state  paper,  ― although, 
the  denial  of  the  new  Sovereign's  right  to  the  crown  not  being 
referred  to,  the  list  of  grievances  does  not  appear  very  for- 
midable ； and,  to  tickle  the  national  vanity,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  complain  that  Louis  had  not  recc^ised  our 
sovereignty  of  the  narrow  seas,  —  which  had  been  virtuaUy 
renounced  by  Charles  II"  in  his  last  treaty  with  the  Dutch : 
" The  right  of  flag  inherent  in  the  crown  of  England,"  Wil- 
liam is  made  to  saj,  "  has  been  disputed  by  orders  of  the 
French  King,  in  violation  of  our  sovereignty  of  the  narrow 
seas,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  asserted  by  our  predecessors, 
and  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  for  the  honour  of  our  crown 
and  of  the  English  nation."  After  denouncing  the  ill  treat- 
ment which  I^glish  subjects  had  experienced  in  France,  it 
magnanimously  concludes  with  an  assurance  "  that  all  French- 
men in  the  British  dominions  behaving  themselves  peaceably 
shall  be  safe  in  their  persons  and  estates,  and  free  from  mo- 
lestation and  trouble  of  any  kind." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1692,  Somers  was  promoted  to  be 
Attorney  General  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Sir 
George  Trebj  to  succeed  Pollexfen  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  had  previously  been  the 
first  man  in  point  of  practice  at  the  bar,  being  retained  in  all 
private  causes  of  any  importance,  as  well  as  conducting  the 
prosecutions  of  the  Government.  He  was  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  great  case  of  the  Duke  of  Nolfolk  v.  Ger- 
maine,  the  first  instance  on  record  of  an  action  peculiar  to 
England,  and  not  very  creditable  to  our  jurisprudence  一  to 
recover  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  criminal  coDYereation 
with  the  plaintiff's  wife.  It  was  now  established,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  early  English  reformers,  and  contiuiy 

♦  12  St.  Tr.  646—832. 
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to  the  practice  of  all  other  protestant  countries,  that  marriage  chap. 
could  not  be  diflsolved^  even  for  adultery,  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals :  but  in  the  case  of  Lord  de  Boos  *  the  l^Blature  ― 
had  granted  relief  to  the  injured  husband  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament.  On  the  authority  of  this  precedent  the  Duke 
presented  a  diyorce  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  between  the  Duchess  and  Sir  John  Germaine^ 
as  he  had  obtained  a  sentence  of  separation  ^  mensd  et  thoro; 
bat  as  the  evidence  was  doubtftil,  the  bill  waa  negatived.  He 
was  then  advised  to  have  the  fact  proved  in  a  court  of  law， 
and  he  brought  the  present  action,  laying  the  damages  at 
100,000i,  The  trial  came  on  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  ；  and  the  new  Attorney  General  appeared  for  the  plain - 
tiff.  Instead  of  a  lengthy  and  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  injured  husband,  such  as  would  now  be 
expected,  he  stated  the  nature  of  the  case  in  a  few  plain 
sentences^  sayings  "  our  proofs  are  such  as  I  am  ashamed  to 
repeat  them."  There  being  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, the  difficulty  was  to  give  the  requisite  evidence  within 
ox  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  action.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  100  marks  damages. 
" Upon  which  they  had  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Court 
for  giving  so  small  and  soandalous  a  fine,"  一  but  without 
sufficient  cause,  as  there  was  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Duke  had  connived  at  his  own  dishonour.  He  was  not  able 
to  carry  his  divorce  bill  till  Somers  was  Chancellor,  f 

The  only  other  case  of  much  importance  in  which  this 
distinguished  Attorney  General  is  recorded  to  have  app 
as  counsel  at  the  bar,  was  that  of  Lord  Mohun，  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  WiUiam  Mountford.    The  trial  took  pL 


Jan.  31. 
1693. 
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ducts pro- 
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before  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  ^^l^kun 
acting  as  Lord  High  Steward.     Mr,  Attorney  General  for  murder. 
Somers  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  again  furnished  a 
most  yaluable  illustration  of  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 


Crown  upon  such  an  occasion.  After  a  few  observations 
on  the  law  of  the  case,  he  said,  "  My  Lords,  it  is  my  part 
to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  to  the  end 

♦  A-n.  1699. 

t  See  IS  St  Tr.  883—950.  ；  Macqueen's  Practice  of  Houae  of  Lords,  562. 
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that  your  Lordships  may  more  easily  go  along  with  the 
witnesses  as  they  are  examined,  and  more  readily  make  your 
observations  on  what  they  say.  This  I  shall  do  as  shortly 
and  as  exactly  as  I  can,  without  pretending  to  aggravate 
any  thing,  which  I  could  never  think  did  become  any  one 
in  my  station  ；  and  I  am  sure  would  be  to  very  little  purpose 
upon  such  a  judicature  as  this  ；  for,  after  all,  your  Lordshipa 
will  found  your  judgments  upon  the  &ct,  not  as  it  is  re- 
presented by  us,  but  as  it  appears  upon  the  oaths  of  the 
witnesses," 

The  deceased,  a  favourite  comic  actor,  had  been  a  lover 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  had  been  killed  in 
an  affray  which  arose  out  of  an  attempt  forcibly  to  carry 
her  off  from  Drury  Lane.  After  many  abstract  questions 
put  ta  the  Judges  respecting  the  crime  of  murder,  the 
noble  prisoner  was  acquitted  hj  a  majority  of  69  to  14;  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  was  again  tried  for  a  similar  murder, 
and  he  was  at  length  killed  in  a  dueL* 

Before  Soiners  left  the  bar,  he  on  one  occasion  got  into 
a  very  disagreeable  embarrassment  from  his  conflicting 
duties  as  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assessor  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  While  sitting  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Lords 
sent  for  him  to  advise  them  in  the  case  of  Lord  Banbury, 
who  being  charged  with  murder,  had  pleaded  his  peerage. 
He  immediately  left  the  Chair  and  broke  up  the  Committee, 
which  gave  some  disgust  to  the  Commons  ；  and  the  Lords, 
because  they  bad  waited  some  time  for  him,  instituted  an 
inquiry  whether  the  Attorney  General  is  not  obliged  by 
his  post  to  attend  their  House,  and  presented  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  that  he  might  be  directed  to  do  so.  f 


•  12  St.  Tr.  950.  ；  1  Salk,  104.  ；  Skyn.  683.  ；  SwUVs  Journal  to  Stella,  15th 
Not.  1712. ； 

t  See  Lords  and  Com.  Journ.  1693.  The  Attorney  General  is  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  writ  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  a  peer,  omitting 
the  words  "ad  consentiendum.**  On  the  trial  of  a  peer  he  sits  without  the  bar, 
if  he  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commona,  and  within  the  bar  if  he  is  noL 
If  he  returns  his  writ,  he  may  sit  on  the  woolsacks  ；  but  then  he  is  precluded 
from  pleading  in  any  private  cause  at  the  bar.  From  1620  to  1670  no  Attorney 
General  contiDued  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  his  appointment. 
Since  then  he  has  always  been  a  member,  unless  casually,  since  the  Reform  BUI, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  seat.    Previously  a  seat  was  found  for  him  by 
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Somen  remained  Attorney  General  rather  less  than*  one  chap. 
year.  In  the  new  parliament  which  met  in  the  spring  CV"' 
of  1693，  he  was  again  returned  as  representative  for  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  in  sixteen  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  he  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  complaints  of  the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  Court 
of  ChAucery  bad  become  so  loud  that  they  could  be  neglected 
no  longer,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  man  who,  prac- 
tising with  unrivalled  brilliancy,  had  shown,  as  an  advocate, 
moderation,  candour,  and  good  temper,  which  were  sure  to 
qualify  him  to  preside  as  a  Judge. 

The  Tory  section  in  the  Government,  while  they  could  Somen  re- 
not  deny  his  merit,  being  afraid  of  his  influence,  urged  oi^Seal 
various  pretences  for  delaying  his  promotion,  while  the  "  Lord 
Whigs  were  eager  to  see  him  the  ostensible  head,  as  he  Keeper, 
had  long  been  the  most  efficient  leader,  of  their  party. 
Rumours  were  spread  of  a  speedy  transfer  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  abler  hands.     "  Fama  non  semper  errat  ；  aliquando 
etiam  et  eligit  ；  "  and  on  the  23d  of  March  it  was  officially 
announced,  that  the  Great  Seal  having  been  surrendered 
by  the   Xiords   Commissioners,   Trevor,   Bawlinson,  and 
Hutching,  had  been  delivered  to  Sir  John  Somers,  their 
Majesties,  Attorney  General,  as  Lord  Keeper,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  sworn  of  their  Majesties'  Most  Honourable 
Privy  CounciL* 

the  Tressurj,  at  the  fixed  price  of  5007. 一 His  proper  official  place  in  the  King*i 
Bench  is  under  the  Judges,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office. 
― Ralph  ascribee  the  proceedings  taken  on  this  occasion  against  Somers  to  the  • 
^ite  of  the  Jacobites. 

•  London  Gazette,  Mareh  23.  1693.  "  His  Migesty  was  this  day  graciously 
pleased  to  commit  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
John  Somers,  their  Majesties*  Attorney  General,  who  was  accordingly  sworn 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  one  of  their  Majesties*  Most 
Honourable  Priry  Council,  and  then  took  bis  place  at  the  Board.**  The 
biographers  of  Somen  hare  generally  stated  that  he  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper 
on  the  day  of  his  insUUation,  3d  May.  Erelyn  brings  it  forward  a  few  days, 
wridng  of  what  had  been  determined  upon,  although  not  formally  eompleted. 
"19th  March.  The  Attorney  General  Somen  made  Lord  Keeper, — a  young 
lawyer  of  extraordinary  merit "  一  Diary* 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  80MEBS  TILL  HE  WAS 
DEPBIYED  OF  THE  OBSAT  SEAL. 

This  appointment  gave  satisfaction  to  all  claaees  of  the  com- 
munity, except  violent  political  opponents.  "  All  people," 
says  Burnet,  "  were  now  grown  weary  of  the  Great  Seal's 
being  in  commisBion :  it  made  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  to 
be  both  more  dilatory  and  more  expensive  ；  and  there  were 
such  exceptions  made  to  the  decrees  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
appeals  were  brought  against  most  of  them,  and  frequently 
they  were  reversed  Sir  John  Somers  had  now  got  great  re- 
putation,  both  in  his  post  of  Attorney  General  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  bo  the  King  gave  him  the  Great  Seal 
He  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profeesion,  with  a  great  deal 
more  learning  in  other  professions,  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and 
history.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  buBiness,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary temper  ；  for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a 
faulty  BO  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as 
the  justice  and  equity  becoming  a  great  magistrate.  He  had 
always  agreed  in  his  notions  with  the  Whigs,  and  had  studied 
to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts  of  the  King,  and  to  greater 
confidence  in  him."  * 

Thus  was  the  new  Lord  Keeper  hailed  in  the  "  Dispen- 
SABT,"  by  Garth,  who,  after  describing  the  corruption  smd 
oppression  which  previuled  before  the  Revolution,  exclaims : 

" Hastef  aad  the  matchless  Atticus  address. 
From  Heav'n  and  great  Nassau  he  has  the  mace. 
Th，  oppres'd  to  his  Asylum  still  repair. 
Arts  he  supports,  and  learning  is  hU  care. 
He  softens  the  harsh  rigor  of  the  laws. 
Blunts  their  keen  edge,  and  cuts  their  harpy  claws  ； 
And  graciously  he  casta  a  pitying  eye 
On  the  sad  state  of  yirtuous  povertj. 


Burnet,  iii.  148. 
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Ill 


Whene'er  he  speaks,  Hea'，ns  ！  how  the  listening  throng  CHAP. 

Dwells  on  the  melting  music  of  hU  tongue  ；  CVIII. 

And  when  the  power  of  eloquence  he'd  try,  ― 
Here,  lightning  strikes  you  ；  there,  soft  breezes  ngb.** 

On  the  first  day  of  Easter  term  following  lie  was  publicly  May  s. 
installed  in  his  office,  and  took  the  oaths  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Westminster  HalL  *    I  do  not  find  any  account  in  West- 
of  the  procession  or  of  the  speeches  on  this  occasion.    From  Hg'jJ^  ' 
the  modesty  of  his  nature  it  ia  probable  that  he  contrived  to 
avoid  the  attendance  of  great  nobles  and  the  parade  which 
had  given  such  delight  to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  that, 
inwardly  resolved  to  do  his  duty  as  a  Judge,  he  avoided  the 
ostentatious  declaration  of  his  laudable  intentions. 

He  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  seven  years  with  Lord 
the  unbounded  applause  of  all  discerning  and  candid  men,  to  an^quUy 
whatever  class  or  party  belonging.  The  highest  testimony  to  Judge, 
his  merit  consists  in  the  utterly  frivolous  charges  which  were 
afterwards  trumped  up  by  faction  against  his  judicial  conduct. 
All  contemporary  accounts  concur  in  praising  his  industry, 
his  patience,  his  courteousness,  and  the  uniform  serenity  of 
his  temper  under  every  provocation  of  petulance,  and  of  dul- 
ness,  which  is  still  more  trying.  We  must  be  contented  with  His  judg- 
the  general  description  we  have  of  his  judicial  excellence  ；  for  rcportf^d. 
there  is  hardly  any  record  of  those  displays  of  learning,  ra- 
tiocination and  eloquence,  which  might  have  been  handed  down 
to  instruct  and  delight  future  generations.    Vemon  professes 
to  report  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  Lord  Somers  held  the  Great  Seal 十, 
and  Peere  Williams  from  1695  downwards  J  ；  but  their  state- 
ments of  his  judgments  are  most  scanty  and  jejune,  and  we 
have  only  a  few  scattered  notices  of  cases  before  him  in  other 
reporters. 

I  should  say,  that  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  him  His  im. 
as  an  Equity  Judge  arises  from  his  introducing  and  establish-  Sf  EquUy* 
ing  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  civil  law  on  the  subjects  the 
of  legacies,  trusts,  charities,  and  all  others  to  which  thej 
were  properly  applicable.    The  early  Chancellors  were  well 


•  Crown  Off.  Mm.  fol.  140. 
t  2  Vern.  287—373. 
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CHAP,  versed  in  the  civil  as  well  as  canon  law,  but  they  never  thought 
CVIII.  of  laying  down  general  rules  ；  and  from  the  time  that  Equity 
began  to  assume  a  systematic  form.  Lord  Nottingham  was  the 
only  Chancellor  who  had  ever  opened  the  Pandects,  or  read 
any  commentators  on  that  immortal  code.  The  habit  of  re- 
ferring to  the  Civil  Law  which  he  introduced,  had  been  almost 
forgotten  under  his  successors^  一  the  narrow-minded  Guilford, 
whose  only  solicitude  was  to  please  the  King  that  he  might 
keep  his  place  一  and  the  boisterous  Jeffreys^  whose  mind  was 
early  imbued  with  a  good  tincture  of  Common  Law,  but  who, 
when  he  rose  to  eminence^  was  too  much  occupied  with 
politics  and  drinking  to  do  more  than  try,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, to  recollect  what  he  had  formerly  learned.  But 
Somers  had  kept  up  the  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Civil  Law  which  he  had  acquired  while  a  student  at 
Oxford.  Now,  frequently  referring  to  it  during  the  argu- 
ments at  the  bar  and  in  his  judgments,  he  rendered  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it  indispensable  to  the  practitioners,  and  he 
introduced  into  his  Court  a  fashion  for  such  researches — which 
lasted  a  considerable  time'  after  he  had  left  it  If,  from  the 
training  for  the  Equity  bar,  more  recently  introduced,  which 
consists  in  preparing  bills  and  answers  in  a  draughtsman's 
office,  the  pure  fountains  of  Roman  jurisprudence  are  not 
often  approached^  the  want  is  not  so  much  felt,  after  the  en- 
lightened system  of  Equity  has  been  developed  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Digest  of  Chancery  Reports; 一 and  it  is  not  now 
very  material  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Court "  is  supposed 
to  be  the  invention  of  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Cowper,  or  Lord 
Hardwicke,  although  these  great  judges  drew  it  from  Ulpian, 
from  Vinnius,  or  from  Voet,* 

I  will  mention  as  a  specimen,  that,  following  the  Civil  Law, 
Lord  Somers,  contrary  to  some  former  English  authorities, 
laid  down  the  rule  which  has  been  acknowledged  ever  since, 
that  a  bequest  of  chattels  of  a  durable  character,  such  as  pic- 

*  Let  »t  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  throw  any  peculiar  reflection  on 
Equity  counsel,  who  are  deserving  of  all  respect  ；  for  I  have  beard  it  repeatedly 
obserred  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 一 "according  to  the  saying  of  Lord  Hale, 
Qui  prior  ett  tempore  potior  est  Jure,"  and  »*let  us  never  forget  the  celebrated 
maii?  of  Lord  Bacon,  Non  potett  adduei  txetptio  ejusdem  ret,  chjub  petitur  dism- 
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tiires,  to  one  for  life, — reminder  to  another, — is  valid,  on  CHAP, 
the  ground  that  the  use  of  the  thing  only  shall  be  construed   


to  pass  to  the  first  taker,  and  not  the  thing  itself  ；  although 
ft  gift  for  life  of  chattels  qua  ipso  usu  consumuntur,  as  com 
or  wine,  if  specific,  is  a  gift  of  the  property,  and  the  old  rule 
shall  prevail.* 一 So  he  settled  the  rule,  that  if  there  be  a 
legacy  to  a  daughter,  on  condition  that  she  do  not  marry 
without  consent  of  her  guardian,  the  condition  shall  be  con- 
strued only  in  terrorem,  and,  marrying  without  consent,  she 
shall  still  have  her  legacy,  unless  there  be  a  bequest  over  to 
another,  in  which  case,  marrying  without  consent,  she  loses 
the  legacy,  t 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  Lord  Somers's  decrees  were  re-  One  of  his 
Tereed,  except  that  in  Lawrence  v*  La^erenccy  respecting  an  y^^™ 
implied  bar  of  dower,  by  acceptance  of  a  bequest  of  person* 
alty，  and  a  devise  of  part  of  the  real  estate  under  a  will,  which 
devised  the  residue  of  the  real  estate  to  a  stranger.  He 
ruled,  according  to  the  intention,  that  dower  was  barred,  but 
it  was  held,  on  a  re-hearing  by  Lord  Keeper  Wright,  and 
afterwards^  on  appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  dower 
might  still  be  claimed,  as  it  was  not  barred  expressly.  % 

More  I  cannot  venture  to  say  of  Somers  as  a  dispenser  of 
Equity.  Bat  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal  he  had  very  im- 
portant judicial  duties  to  perform  upon  a  trial  before  the 
Peers  for  murder,  and  upon  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Court 
of  Exchequer. 

The  same  Lord  Mohun  whom  he  had  prosecuted  for  murder  He  presides 
when  Attorney  General,  had  been  concerned,  along  with  the  ^^j^^"^ 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  an  affray  in  a  tavern,  in  which  swords  steward  at 
were  drawn,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Coote  was  t 二  p^,^ 
killed.      The  two  noble  lords  being  capitally  arraigned,  for  murder. 
Somers  acted  as  Lord  High  Steward,  and  conducted  himself 
on  the  occasion  with  true  dignity  and  propriety.  Lord 
Warwick  appearing  at  the  bar,  with  the  gentleman-gaoler  of 
the  Tower  standing  by  hia  side,  holding  an  axe,  the  edge  as 

♦  Hyde  »•  Farnt,  1  P.  Wma.  1.  ；  2  Vern.  331. 
t  Stratum  "•  Grymes,  2  Vern.,  357. 

i  However,  Lord  Somers's  yiew  of  making  it  a  question  of  intention  was 
much  favoured  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Garthshore  v.  Chailie,  10  Ves.  20. 
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yet  turned  from  the  prisoner,  his  Grace  said  to  him,  "It 
ought  to  be  a  support  to  your  mind  sufficient  to  keep  you 
from  sinking  under  the  weight  of  such  an  accusation,  that 
you  are  to  be  tried  before  so  noble,  discerning,  and  equal 
Judges,  that  nothing  but  your  own  guilt  can  hurt  you.  No 
evidenoe  will  be  received  but  whAt  is  warranted  by  law  ；  no 
weight  will  be  laid  upon  the  evidence  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  justice  ；  no  advantage  will  be « taken  of  your  Lordship's 
little  experience  in  proceedings  of  this  nature  ；  nor  will  it 
turn  to  your  prejudioe  that  you  have  not  the  assistanoe  of 
counsel  in  your  defence  as  to  the  fact  (which  cannot  be 
allowed  hj  law),  and  their  Lordships  have  already  assigned 
you  counsel,  if  any  matters  of  law  should  arise." 

Lord  Warwick  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and 
allowed  the  benefit  of  his  peerage  ；  but  Lord  Mohun  was 
entirely  acquitted,  on  eyidence  that  he  had  himself  received  a 
wound  in  trying  to  part  the  combatants^  and  be  volunteered 
A  promise,  which  he  literally  kept,  "  not  to  give  their  l#ord- 
ships  any  trouble  of  this  sort  for  the  future," ― as  in  hb  next 
duel  he  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  his  antagonist,  were  both 
killed  on  the  spot,  * 

But  the  grand  monument  of  Somere's  stupendous  industrj^ 
learning,  and  ability  as  a  Judge,  was  his  celebrated  judgmeDt 
in  the  "  Bankers'  Case."  This  arose  out  of  the  infkmous 
shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II" 
whereby  the  King  intercepted,  for  his  own  private  uses, 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  which  should  have  been 
applied  to  the  repayment  of  loans  to  the  Government.! 
After  this  robbery  had  rained  many  individuals,  had  de- 
stroyed public  credit,  and  bad  paralysed  trade,  Charles,  as  a 
partial  indemnity,  gratited  to  the  bankers,  by  way  of  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  on  their  debts,  certain  perpetual  annuities, 
which  were  charged  on  the  hereditary  excise.  The  dividends 
were  pcud  till  the  year  1683,  but  never  after.  William  III. 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  as  much  as  James  IL, 
the  bankers  presented  a  petition,  or  manstrans  de  droit,  to 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  praying  for  payment  of  the 


15J  St.  Tr.  909—1060. 
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arrears  of  the  annuities,  and  the  Attorney  General  demurred. 
Two  questions  arose 一 1.  "  Whether  the  grant  was  good?" 
2.  "Whether  this  wfts  the  proper  remedy  ？ "  The  whole 
Court  held  that,  generally  epeaking,  the  King  can  alienate 
or  charge  any  part  of  the  public  revenue,  although  Baron 
Lechmere  doubted  whether  the  hereditary  excise  was  not 
made  inalienable  by  act  of  parliament  ；  and  they  all  agreed 
that  this  petition  was  the  proper  remedy.  So  they  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  complainants,  directing  payment  to  be  made  to 
them  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer.  Thereupon  the 
Attorney  General  brought  a  writ  of  error  before  a  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber^  created  by  a  statute  of  Edward  11.  to 
review  the  judgments  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer^  con 細 
fiwting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Trefaaurer^ 
assisted  by  the  common-law  Judges.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Treasury  being  in  commissiozL 
AlmoBt  all  the  Judges  adhered  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below,  except  Chief  Justice  Treby,  who  thought  that  the 
Barons  had  no  authority  to  order  the  payment,  and,  there* 
fore,  that  the  remedy  by  petition  to  them  was  inapplicable. 

Somers  was  inclined  to  this  opinion  ；  but  before  he  would 
give  judgment,  or  Bay  any  thing  to  commit  himself,  or  finally 
make  up  his  mind,  he  entered  into  a  most  laborious  examina- 
tion, not  only  of  all  the  authorities  cited  at  the  bar  or  by  the 
Judges,  but  employed  manj  weeks  in  perusing  old  books  and 
records  which  had  not  before  been  referred  to,  and  he  is  said 
to  haye  spent  several  hundred  pounds  in  collecting  them.  He 
finally  satisfied  himself  that  the  majority  of  the  Judges  were 
wroDg,  and  he  supported  his  own  opinion  in  a  written 
argument,  wWch  is  happily  preserved  to  us,  and  wliich 
Mr.  Haigrave  justly  describes  as  "one  of  the  most  ela- 
borate ever  delivered  in  Westminster  HalL"  Haying 
stated  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  thus,  on  very  sound 
principles,  begins  his  reasoning :  一 "  The  only  question 
is,  whether  this  be  such  a  remedy  as  the  law  allows  for  re- 
covering from  the  King  the  arrears  and  growing  payments  of 
the  annual  sums  in  queetion  ？  If  it  be  not,  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  ought  to  make  the  parties'  case  better  than  the  law  baa 
made  it.    We  must  judge  of  property  according  to  the  rules 
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CHAP,    which  the  law  has  fixed,  and  can  make  no  new  ones,  nor 

 invent  new  remedies,  however  compassionate  the  case  may 

appear,  or  however  popular  it  may  seem  to  attempt  it"  He 
then  gives  the  history  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  from  the  most  remote  times,  with  an  account 
of  the  means  afforded  for  obtaining  justice  against  the  Crown, 
and  shows  (I  think  very  conclusively)  that  although  the  King 
might  alienate  or  change  any  property  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  authority  to 
order  the  Lord  Treasurer,  to  whom  they  are  subordinate,  to 
make  any  payment  out  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  was  a  "  Petition  of  right,"  addressed  directly  to 
the  Sovereign,  who  would  indorse  upon  it,  Soit  droit  fait  come 
il  est  desiri  ；  and  this  being  referred  to  the  "  Keeper  of  his 
conscience,"  a  judgment  would  be  pronounced  which,  though 
not  enforced  by  legal  process,  would  effectually  procure  justice 
to  the  petitioner,  if  he  was  entitled  to  relief.    But  a  point 
was  then  made  that  in  this  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
the  Judges  were  co-ordinate  with  him，  who  was  only  to  be 
considered  their  president  or  chief,  and  therefore  tbat  he 
could  not  reverse  the  judgment  against  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  them.    He  therefore  put  this  question  to  them, 
" Whether,  as  this  Court  is  constituted,  judgment  ought  to  be 
given  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
Judges  who  are  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer 
called  to  their  assistance,  notwithstanding  they  themselves 
are  of  a  different  opinion  ？，，    Three  declared  that  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Judges  ought  to  prevail,  and  seven 
the  contrary.    The  Lord  Keeper  said  that,  on  this  point,  he 
agreed  with  the  majority,  and  thereupon  he  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.    A  writ  of  error 
on  this  reversal  was  brought  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  reversal  was  reversed,  and  the  original  judgment  was 
restored.    But  (as  we  shall  see)  Lord  Somers's  political  in- 
fluence was  then  declining,  and  in  those  days,  all  the  Lords 
TOting  on  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  the  result  was  often 
produced  by  canvass  or  by  political  bias.    Seven  temporal  and 
four  spiritual  Peers  (among  them  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis^ 
bury)  protested  against  this  reversal.    It  seems  at  Wt  to  have 
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been  made  a  party  question.  *  Indeed,  Somers  was  suspected  chap. 
of  a  wish  to  please  the  King,  but  bis  argumtnt  is  a  sufficient  ' 
refutation  of  this  calumny.  On  the  other  side  there  was 
much  solicitation,  the  stake  being  unprecedently  great,  and 
many  powerful  individuals  being  interested  in  it 一 The  mat- 
ter waa  finally  compromised  by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  half 
the  amount  demanded,  f. 

Afi  the  granting  of  divorces  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  rather  Practice 
a  judicial  than  a  legislative  act,  I  may  properly  here  mention  ^*^"Jl^ 
that,  while  Somers  presided  on  the  woolsack,  the  practice  was  divorces  by 
established  of  a  parliamentary  dissolution  of  marriage  hj  i^^^^^' 
reason  of  the  adultery  of  the  wife-    The  first  case  of  this 
sort  which  came  before  him,  was  that  of  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  the  mother  of  Savage  ；  and,  hj  the 
Chancellor's  advice,  the  adultery  being  clearly  establiahed, 
the  bill  passed,  although  there  had  not  been  a  divorce  i  mensd 
^  thoro  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.}  This  was  followed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk's  case.    She  had  twice  defeated  an  ap-  Feb.  I699. 
plication  to  parliament  by  the  Duke  for  a  divorce  ；  but  on 
fresh  evidence  of  her  guilt  being  adduced,  together  with  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Duke's  action  againBt  her  paramour. 
Lord  Somers  advised  that  the  relief  prayed  for  should  be 
panted,  and  the  bill  passed.  §    It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  establish  a  judicial  tribunal,  with  power  to 
dissolve  marriage  on  proof  of  the  wife's  adultery,  and  that  he 
did  not  rescue  the  English  nation  from  the  reproach  of  the 
action  for  "criminal  conversation,"  whereby  an  English 
husband  seeks  a  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  own  dishonour. 

Lord  Somers  gave  high  satisfaction  in  disposing  of  the 
proper  judicial  business  of  the  House  upon  appeals  and  writs 

•  The  Jacobites  rejoiced  much  in  this  reversal,  and  "  downright  Shippen/'  in 
Ilia  doggerel,  thus  insulted  Somers : 

"An  unjust  judge,  and  blemish  of  the  mace 一 
Witness  the  bankers'  long-depending  case.** 

Yet  bj  impartial  persons  the  judgment  was  so  much  admired,  that  the  com- 
pliment to  it  was  eagerly  repeated  ：  "  The  Chancellor's  arguments  are  like 
geometrical  stairs,  supporting  each  other.** 
t  12  &  13  W.  3.  c.  12,  13.    See  14  St.  Tr.  1—114.  , 
i  5  Pari.  Hist.  1173.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Sayage/*  incorrectly 
sUics  that  "  the  Countess  confessed  that  Earl  Rivers  was  the  father  of  her  child  ； '， 
—  but  she  resolutely  asserted  her  innocence. 
§  Macqtieen,  572.  ；  Lords*  Jourii. 
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of  Lords. 


of  errors,  and  he  acquired  much  credit  by  vigorously  main- 
taLaing  the  juriadiction  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  over 
appeals  from  the  Irish  Courts  of  Equity.* 

He  was  likewise  of  great  service  in  enforcing  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Judges  as  assistants  to  the  Peers.  While  he 
remained  a  Commoner,  and  therefore  presided  on  the  wool- 
sack only  as  Speaker,  there  was  cast  upon  him  the  painful 
duty  of  reprimanding  these  venerable  sages  of  the  law  for 
negligence.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1694，  an  order  was 
made  that."  all  the  Judges  do  attend  this  House  to-morrow, 
immediately  upon  the  rising  of  the  reepective  Courts,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  do  not  go  away  until  the  rising  of  the 
House*"  The  Judges  attended  accordingly  on  the  fdlowing 
day,  and  were  thus  addreeaed  by  the  Lord  Keeper  (in  puT- 
suance  of  a  previous  instruction  from  the  House):  "I  am 
commanded  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
assistants  here  ；  and  the  House  takes  notice  of  your  great  neg- 
ligence in  your  attendance.  You  have  had  sometimes  warning 
given  you,  though  uot  with  so  much  solemnity  as  I  am  directed 
now  to  do  it.  If  this  fault  be  not  amended  for  the  futare, 
the  House  will  proceed  with  great  severity  against  you. 
This  rebuke  seems  scOTcely  to  have  answered  its  purpose  ； 
for,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1694,  it  was  "ordered  that  all 
the  Judges  do  attend  this  House  to-morrow,  at  twelve  of  the 
dock,  except  such  whose  attendance  is  at  present  necessaiy 
in  the  courts  of  law  or  equity  ；  and  that  the  rejuimaiMl 
given  to  the  Judges  the  9th  of  February  last  be  then  re- 
peated to  them."  On  the  following  morning  "  the  Lord 
Keeper,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  yesterday,  repeated  to 
the  Judges  the  reprimand  before  administered  to  them.** 
Unluckily,  we  have  no  further  account  of  this  ceremony  ； 
but  it  proved  effectual,  as  the  Judges  appear  ever  after  to 


•  The  Irish  House  of  Lords  bad  claimed  this  jurisdiction,  and  had  com- 
mitted JoHK  Cabipbell  to  prison  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  in  serving  the  Bishop 
of  Dcrry  with  an  order  of  the  English  House  of  Lords.'  My  clansman  was 
released  ；  and  the  attempt  was  renewed  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1717  ； 
but  they  did  not  carry  their  point  till  1782. 


Lords,  Journ. 
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have  given  entire  satiflfaction  to  the  House  by  their  diligence 

and  assiduity.  *   1_ 

Having  followed  Somers  as  a  Judge  nearly  to  the  close  of 
bia  official  career,  we  must  now  regard  him  in  a  character  in 
which  he  drew  much  more  public  attention  一 as  a  member  of 
the  government 

While  he  continued  in  office  the  administration  of  affairs  ^叩^ 
at  home  was  chiefly  intrusted  to  him.    The  King  conducted  the  King 
his  diplomatic  negotiations  nearly  as  much  as  his  campaigns  *bou^judr 
without  ministerial  advice,  but  he  was  rather  indifferent  as  ciai  patron- 
to  civil  appointments  and  domestic  measures,  except  in  as 
fer  a8  they  bore  upon  his  foreign  policy.    Yet  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Somers  had  a  violent  fracas  with  his  royal  master 
immediately  after  his  appointment,  and  this  led  to  the  cor- 
diality which  subsequently  prevailed  between  them.  The 
Great  Seal  haying  been  in  commission  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  reign,  William,  without  consulting  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  had  personally  exercised  all  the  judicial  pa- 
tronage connected  with  it,  and  thought  he  waa  still  to  follow 
the  same  course.    The  very  day  after  the  transfer  of  the 
Great  Seal  he  set  off  for  Flanders  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Landon,  and  net  a  word  being  said  to  the  Lord  Keeper 
about  filling  up  vacancies  then  existing  in  legal  offices,  sent 
him  orders  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  mere  clerk  in  a  public  office, —  to 
make  out  patents  creating  Sir  William  Rawlinson,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ；  Sir  William  Wogan,  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester;  and  Mr.  Ward,  Attorney  General    Somers  re- 
solved not  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  on  such  terms,  believing 
that  the  King  erred  from  ignorance  of  our  customs,  and, 
wishing  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties, 一  while  William  was 
Btill  at  Harwich,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  sent  to  him  by  a 

♦  Lords^  JoumaU.  一  Afacgween,'  Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords,  41.  At  this 
time,  the  Judges  were  expected  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  from  day  to  day, 
without  any  special  summons,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  messages  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  giving  their  advice  on  any  question  which  might  arise.  Now 
they  are  only  employed  as  messengers  on  very  important  occasions,  as  to  carry 
to  the  House  of  Commons  bills  respecting  the  royal  family  ；  snd  they  are  spe- 
cially summoned  when  it  is  wished  that  they  should  advise  the  House  on  quc!» - 
Uons  of  Uw  arising  out  of  judicial  proceedings  or  bills  ponding. 
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special  messenger  the  following  respectful^  manly,  and  dig- 
nified remonstrance : 


Lord 
Keeper's 
letter  to 
the  King 
tendering 
resignation 
of  Great 
Seal. 


" March  27.  1693. 

" May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

" It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  me  that  before  I  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  the  great  trust  with  which  your  MajeBty 
has  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  I  should  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  your  Majesty  a  trouble  in  relation 
to  it.  , 

" Nothing  but  the  utmost  concern  for  your  service  could 
have  brought  me  to  do  it  now,  or  shall  ever  hereafter  lead 
me  to  do  the  like. 

" My  Lord  Nottingham,  sinoe  your  departure,  has  told 
me  Sir  William  Rawlinson  is  to  be  Chief  Baron,  Sir  William 
Wogan  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  Mr.  Ward  Attorney 
General. 

" Your  Majesty  having  laid  no  commands  on  me  reloiing 
to  any  of  them,  I  think  it  my  duty,  before  I  act  any  thing 
in  this  matter,  with  all  humility,  to  represent  to  your  Majeety 
what  consequence  it  may  have. 

" The  lawyers  being  spread  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
and  haying  a  great  influence  among  the  people,  the  method 
used  to  unite  them  in  their  service  to  the  Crown,  had  been 
by  obliging  them  to  a  dependance  upon  the  Great  Seal 
for  their  promotion  where  they  merited.  This  ha&  always 
given  a  weight  to  that  office  in  public  afikirs,  and,  if  I 
understand  your  Majesty  right,  the  making  the  Great  Seal 
thus  considerable  was  one  of  the  effects  you  expected  from 
placing  it  in  a  single  hand.  But  I  submit  to  your  Majesty 
how  far  this  is  likely  to  succeed,  or  any  other  of  your 
Majesty's  ends  be  answered,  if  such  eminent  offices  are 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  at  niy  entrance  on  this  charge. 

" I  do  not  meddle  on  any  consideration  of  the  persons 
themselves^  though  I  know  not  but  your  Majesty  might 
expect  it  from  me  ；  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  to 
your  Majesty  how  much  it  has  been  to  the  honour  of  your 
reign,  that  your  Judges  have  been  of  known  ability  in  the 
law,  and  that  it  is  the  particular  concern  of  the  Crown 
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that  the  Chief  Baron  should  be  experienced  in  the  course  of  CHAP, 
the  Exchequer^  and  knowing  in  the  Common  Law.  cvili. 

" As  to  the  place  of  the  Attorney,  your  Majesty  having 
been  pleased  to  express  your  purpose  to  advance  Sir  Thomas 
Trevor  to  that  office  to  several  persons,  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  make  it  a  secret  ；  and  your  Majesty  having  divers 
times  commanded  me  to  find  out  a  Solicitor,  I  was  under  the 
aecessity  of  proposing  it  to  Mr.  Ward,  whom  I  thought 
a  fit  person,  before  I  could  name  him  to  your  Majesty^  and 
80  that  could  not  be  concealed. 

" This  l)eing  the  case,  let  me  humbly  offer  it  to  your 
Majesty's  consideration  whether,  if  the  passing  these  patents 
must  be  the  first  use  I  am  to  make  of  the  Seal,  it  can  be 
supposed  I  have  that  credit  which  ought  always  to  go  along 
with  it,  and  without  which  it  is  impoesible  it  should  reach 
any  part  of  what  your  Majesty  aimed  at  in  the  change. 

Your  Majesty  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  had  a  just 
prospect  of  the  difficulties  of  this  charge,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  perfect  resignation  to  your  Majesty,  together  with 
a  gracious  assurance  of  your  support,  engaged  me  to  under- 
take it.  Upon  this  support  I  do  and  must  depend,  and 
whatever  your  Majesty  might  expect  from  the  Seal  in  my 
hand  must  fail  if  there  be  any  the  least  want  of  it. 

**  Haying  discharged  my  duty  in  this  faithful  representation 
to  your  Majesty,  I  lay  the  Seal  and  myself  at  your  Majesty's 
feet,  with  an  entire  submission  to  jour  will  and  pleasure. 
" I  am- 

" May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

" Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful, 

" Most  obedient,  and  most  humble 
" Subject  and  Servant, 

" J.  SOMERS." 


The  result  was  most  creditable  to  both  parties.    William  Cordiality 
declined  to  accept  the  tendered  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  ； 鄉 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  slight  one  who  had  been  bo  useful  restored, 
to  his  cause,  and  for  whose  learning,  ability,  and  integrity,  he 
had  such  respect  ；  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  persons  pro- 
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CHAP,    posed  for  the  vacant  offices  in  the  law,  who  had  been  all 

 strongly  recommended  to  him,  might  be  considered  not  unfit, 

promised  that  in  future  all  such  appointments  should  be  made 
by  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  patents  for  Bawlin* 
son,  Wogan,  and  Ward,  were  accordingly  made  out,  ―  and 
William  was  faithful  to  his  engagement.  The  (^oe  of  A" 
torney  General  soon  agidn  becoming  vacant,  Sir  Thomas 
Trevor,  the  Lord  Keeper's  prot6g4,  was  appointed  to  it,  and 
the  Great  Seal  was  restored  to  all  its  ancient  conaequence. 
Ever  after  there  was  the  most  perfect  good  understanding 
between  the  King  and  his  minister, 一 the  chaise  against  the 
latter  subsequently  being  that  he  had  too  implicitly  complied 
with  the  royal  will 
Part  taken  Down  to  1697  Somers  refused  to  accept  a  peerage,  and  the 
\l  fashion  of  the  Lord  Keeper  addressing  the  two  Houses  at  the 

mentary  commenoement  and  close  of  the  session  had  passed  away,  the 
proceed-  j^^g  in  person  delivering  a  speech,  for  which  bis  ministers 
were  considered  responsible.  For  some  years,  therefore, 
Somers,  sitting  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
only,  as  Speaker,  to  put  the  question,  and  his  name  seldom 
appears  in  the  accounts  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  although 
parliament^  which,  in  the  eight  years  immediately  before  the 
Revolution,  sat  only  two  months,  had  now  regular  sessions, 
lasting  a  considerable  portion  of  every  year.*  But  taking  no 
part  in  debate,  he  regulated,  in  a  great  degree,  the  resolves 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  the  King  was  implicitly  guided 
by  his  opinions  in  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  or  rejecting 
them  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  veto,  which  had  not  yet 
become  a  dormant  prerogative  of  the  csrown. 

The  first  very  important  deliberation  they  had  together 
was  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Notwithstanding 
Milton's  inimitable  defence  of  "  Unlicensed  Printing  f,"  even 

*  Under  date  2d  May,  1693,  when  the  two  Houses  met  according  to  the  pro- 
rogation 一  that  they  might  be  again  prorogued,  there  is  this  entry  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Lords  :  "  This  day  Sir  John  Somers,  Knight,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  first  sat  as  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Peers,"  He  was  after- 
ward* enumerated  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  Peers  present  as  "  Dom.  CusL  Mag. 
Sig."  till  be  was  made  Chancellor  and  a  Peer  in  1697. 

t  "  Arcopagitica  ；  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing,  一  to  tbe 
ParlUmeot  of  England." 
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at  the  Revolution  the  public  mind  woe  not  prepared  for  the  chap. 

abolition  of  the  restrictiops  which  had  been  imposed  upon  

authoTB,  first  by  prodomationB  and  decrees  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  then  by  statutee.    The  licensing  act,  which  ^*P»«*»on 
had  inadvertently  been  suffered  to  expire  in  1679,  and  had  licensing 
been  revived  by  James  11. 'a  parliament  in  1685,  was  in  1692  Act. 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  then  next  sesBion  of  parliament.* 
Was  the  experiment  to  be  made,  of  trusting  to  the  punish- 
ment of  BQch  as  publish  any  thing  dangerous  to  the  public 
or  injurious  to  individuals  ？  William,  who  had  seen  the  harin- 
lessness  of  a  free  press  in  his  own  country,  took  the  liberal 
side  ；  but  the  few  Tory  members  of  the  Cabinet  very  plau- 
sibly urged  that  prevention  was  better  than  punishment,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  restrain  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  publication  of  libels  aa  from  the  commission  of  other 
crimes.  Somen  prevailed  by  pointing  out  not  only  the  vexn- 
tiousneaSy  but  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  desired  regulations, 
in  spite  of  which  there  had  been  more  libels  published  upon 
the  goremment  and  on  private  character  since  the  Revolu- 
tion than  daring  any  former  period  of  our  history.    "  Un-  Liberty  of 
licensed  printing  ，，  was  thus  for  ever  established  in  England,  the  prew. 
and  now  we  have  only  to  be  watchful  that  the  press  be  not 
itself  turned  into  an  engine  of  tyranny. 卞  • 

The  next  subject  of  debate  in  the  Cabinet  was  the  "  Place  He  advises 
Bill."    The  disappointed  Tory  party  combining  with  a  few  the  Kmg^^ 
disappointed  individual  Whigs,  and  a  section  of  politicians  puce  Bill, 
actuated  by  disinterested  but  absurd  notions  of  government, 
had  passed  a  bill  by  which  no  one  holding  any  place  of  profit 
under  the  Crown  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  great  argument  for  it  was,  that  the  misrule 
in  Charles  11. 'b  reign  was*  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  "  Pen- 
sioners' Parliament/'   But  wise  men  dearly  saw  that  though 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  corrupted  by  a  majority  of  its 
members  being  placemen,  it  could  not  possibly  exercise  the 
functions  y ested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  would  soon 
become  useless  and  despised,  if  all  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 


•  Stat  IB  &  14  Car,  2.  c.  35.  1  Jac  2.  c.  17.  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c  24.  s.  H. 
t  See  Hall.  Const.  Hist.  iii.  226. 
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ceives royal 
assent. 


Dec  1690. 


Death  of 

Queen 

Mary. 


were  excluded  from  it.  Somers,  therefore,  manfully  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  be  stopped  by  the 
royal  veto,  and  when  its  title  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Houses,  their  Majesties  being  on  their  thrones,  the 
answer  was  "  Le  Roy  et  la  Reyne  s'aviseront."* 

In  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  "  Triennial  Bill"  a  second 
time  passed  both  Houses.    The  King  had  before  vetoed  i" 
and  Burnet  says,  it  was  to  soften  the  distaste  which  this  pro- 
ceeding gave  that  Somers  was  appointed  to  the  Great  SeaLf 
Most  extravagant  notions  were  entertained  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  bill,  which  many  thought  would  produce 
complete  purity  of  election,  would  insure  the  return  of  inde- 
pendent members,  would  render  all  proceedings  in  parliament 
patriotic  and  wise,  and  would  renew  and  perpetuate  the 
Golden  Age  in  England.  J    We  must  remember  that  there 
were  many  living  who  had  known  one  parHament  last  nearly 
eighteen  years,  and  who  had  seen  years  elapse  filled  with 
abuses,  without  any  parliament  sitting  to  redress  them.  The 
King  was  still  hostile  to  the  measure,  recollecting  that  the 
Triennial  Bill  in  Charles  L's  time  was  the  signal  for  the  civil 
war.    But  Somers  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  bill  was  free 
from  the  obnoxious  clauses  which  had  been  assigned  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  the  reasons  for  repealing  that  act  ；  that  its  pro- 
visions were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  full  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  in  a  limited  monarchy  ；  and  that,  in  the  temper 
in  which  the  nation  then  was,  it  could  not  be  again  rejected 
without  making  many,  hitherto  well  affected  to  him,  turn 
their  longing  eyes  to  St.  Germaine's.    The  royal  assent  was 
accordingly  given  to  the  bill  §,  and,  although  much  disap-* 
pointment  was  experienced  (as  after  the  passing  of  our  Re- 
form Bill),  it  worked  well  till  the  accession  of  George  I., 
when  a  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected  for  three 
years,  resolved  to  sit  for  seven. 

Queen  Mary  dying  soon  after  the  Triennial  Bill  was 
passed,  the  Lord  Keeper  successfuUj  exerted  himself  to  bring 


*  5  Pari.  Hist.  828. 
t  O.  T.  ii'u  18:" 


t  O,  T.  iii.  143. 
§  6  W.  &  M.  c.  2. 
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about  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Princess 
Anne,  who  had  long  been  estranged  from  the  Courts  Enter- 
ing the  royal  closet,  he  found  William  in  such  an  agony  of 
grief  as  not  even  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence.  When 
Somers  had  broken  silence,  and  regretted  the  feuds  in  the 
royal  family,  the  King  said,  "  My  Lord,  do  what  you  will,  I 
can  think  of  no  business."  By  the  agency  of  Somers  an 
interview  vrsis  arranged,  in  which  the  King  received  the 
Princess  ivith  cordiality,  and  informed  her  that  the  palace  of 
St  James's  should  be  appropriated  for  her  future  residence. 
The  Lord  Keeper  had  still  the  painful  duty  to  discharge  of 
delivering  to  the  King,  at  KeBsington^  the  address  of  conr 
dolence  voted  by  the  Lords  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  and 
receiving  the  King's  simple  and  pathetic  answer :  "  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  much  more  for  the 
sense  you  show  of  our  great  lose,  which  is  above  what  I  can 
express." 

William  now  bearing  undivided  sway,  nominally  as  well  08 
really,  a  new  Great  Seal  waa  immediately  ordered,  suited  to 
the  alteration  in  the  royal  style,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
Lord  Keeper.  *  But  Mary  having  considered  it  her  duty,  as 
a  good  wife,  not  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  except  in  matters  of  form,  this  melancholy  event 
made  no  difierenoe  in  his  position. 

In  1 695  Lord  Keeper  Somers  gave  his  countenance  to  the 
bill  for  allowing  a  full  defence  by  counsel,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the  jurors  and  the  wit - 
BQsaes^  in  cases  of  treason  ；  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
have  passed  if  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  author  of  the  "  Characteristics,"  had  not  broken  down 
while  delivering,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  set  speech  in 
support  of  it,  and  being  called  upon  to  go  on,  had  not  electri- 
fied the  House  by  observing,  "  If  I，  sir,  who  rise  only  to 
give  my  opinion  on  a  bill  now  pending,  in  the  fate  of  which 
I  have  no  personal  interest,  am  so  confounded  that  I  am 
unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say,  what 
must  the  condition  of  that  man  be  who,  without  any  assist- 
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^yi^'    race,  is  called  to  plead  for  his  life,  for  his  honour,  and  for  his 

 1.  posterity?"*    A  clause  was  added  iii^the  Liords,  (as  some 

Nov.  1695.  very  ttnwarrantably  say,  on  the  snggeition  of  Somera,  with  a 
view  to  defeat  the  bill,)  "  that  on  the  trial  of  a  peer  or  peeress 
for  treason,  all  peers  should  be  summooed,  and  be  entitled  to 
sit," — to  which  it  was  thought  the  CommoxiB  would  not  agree. 
But  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  Commons  would 
object  to  peers  being  fairly  tried  as  well  as  themeelves  ？ 
一  and  there  is  no  authority  for  asserting  that  Somers  dis- 
approved of  the  bill.    The  royal  assent  was  given  to  it 
without  any  hesitation,  f 
Reforma-       The  Lord  Keeper  took  an  active  part  in  what  was  con- 
= 二: he  sidered  one  of  the  great  measures  of  William's  reign 一 the 
reformation  of  the  monetary  system  by  a  recoinage  ；  and  he 
suggested,  and  strongly  urged,  a  plan  by  which  the  dipping 
of  money  would  have  been  instantly  stopped,  and  sevend 
millions  would  have  been  saved  to  the  nation.  J  ' 
May,  1695.      There  was  now  a  strong  desire  that  he  should  take  part  m 
fuses  a    "  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  King  actually 
peerage.      made  out  a  warrant  for  conferring  a  peerage  upon  hhxu  This 
was  enclosed  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  over  him, 
and  who  wrote,  "  The  King  is  really  convinced  that  it  is  for 
his  service  that  you  should  accept  of  a  title.    I  beg  the 
answer  I  may  have  may  be  a  bill  for  the  King's  signing.  § 

♦  5  Pari,  Hist.  966.  -f  7  W.  3.  c.  3, 

拿 " The  Lord  Keeper  Somen  did  indeed  propose  that  which  would  ha^e  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  clipping  for  the  future  ：  it  was,  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  prepared  with  such  secrecy  as  to  be  published  all  over  England  on  tbe 
same  day,  ordering  money  to  pass  only  by  weight  ；  but  at  the  same  time,  during 
three  or  four  days  after  the  proclamation,  all  persons  in  every  county  tbat  had 
money  should  bring  it  in  to  be  told  and  weighed  ；  and  the  difference  was  to  be 
registered,  and  the  money  to  be  sealed  up,  to  the  end  of  the  time  given,  and 
then  to  be  restored  to  the  owners  ••  and  an  assurance  was  to  be  given  that  this 
deficiency  in  weight  should  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  to  be  supplied  another 
way,  and  to  be  allowed  them  in  the  following  taxes."  The  King  liked  the  pro- 
posal ； but  it  was  overruled,  from  an  apprehen«ion  that  it  might  give  a  shock  to 
commercial  credit  一 Burnet,  iiu  203. 

§  The  course  of  making  out  a  patent  of  peerage  is,  that  upon  warrant  under 
the  sign  manual,  and  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state,  a  bill  is  prepared  cm 
parchment  by  the  Attorney  General,  which  is  a  draught  of  the  grant.  This 
, being  superscribed  by  the  Sovereign  passes  under  the  Privy  Seal,  and  then  comes 
the  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  ― before  vhich  the  peerage  is  not  completed- ― 
although,  on  kissing  hands  after  the  warrant,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com . 
mons  about  to  be  ennobled  Tscates  his  seat    Anciently  a  Uarony  was  created 
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As  for  arguments,  I  have  used  all  I  have  already,  and  by  chap. 

your  objectioiiB  you  may  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  are   

as  partial  and  unreaflonable  with  too  much  modesty  as  some 
are  with  too  much  ambition."  •    Somers  still  resolutely  re- 
fused the  offered  elevation. 
However,  he  had  a  temporary  difi^nity  thrust  upon  him.  the 

Tir"，，  I        ，      ，      ，     二,  .,1       .        ，        ，         ，      King's  ab< 

William,  after  the  death  of  Marjr,  still  going  abroad  yearly  sence  he  is 
during  the  campaigning  seascm,  he，  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- :》 head 
tiye,  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal  "  Lords  Justices,"  who  gencv  as 
might  be  considered  the  successors  of  the  "  Grand  Justi-  =  *" 
ciare,"  in  the  times  of  the  Norman  Kings  and  of  the  early 
Plantagenets, ―  administering  the  government  in  his  absence. 
The  Princess  Anne,  to  her  great  mortification,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  regency.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Lords  Justices  who  were 
appointed,  but  the  Lord  Keeper  who  came  next,  had  the 
duties  of  the  office  cast  upon  him  almost  exclusively.  If 
four  of  them  were  together,  they  were  entitled  to  the  honours 
of  royalty.    But  Somers  ever  as  much  as  possible  avoided 
parade,  and  in  the  exercise  of  authority  was  desirous  of  acting 
under  the  express  directions  of  the  King.t 
Upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  William,  in  the  His  re- 

movAi  of 

beginning  of  the  year  1696,  the  Lord  Keeper  followed  a  course  magistrates 

without  patent  by  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliameDt,  but  was  not  acquired  so  as 
to  descend  to  heirs  till  the  Baron  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Sucli  a  peerage  descends  to  Iieirs  female  as  well  as  male,  and  is  usually  called 
"a  Barony  in  fee." 

*  Hardw.  St  Pap.  ii.  429.  In  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  such  a  jealousy  was  there  of  the  Sovereign  being  absent  from  the 
realm,  that  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  &  13  W.  S.  c.  2.，  provided  "  that  no  person 
who  should  thereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  Crown  should  go  out  of  the 
dorainiooj  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,"  without  consent  of  parliament. 
Queen  Anne  never  was  or  wished  to  be  abroad  ；  but  this  was  repealed  by 
1  Geo.  1.  St.  2.  c.  51"  and  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  two  Georges,  by 
their  frequent  visits  to  Hanover,  made  a  bad  return  for  the  waiver  of  the  con - 
diiioo  on  which  they  were  invited  to  the  throne.  On  going  beyond  the  sea, 
they  inrariably,  according  to  ancient  usage,  appointed  a  Regent  or  Lords  Jus- 
tices to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  thnr  absence.  George  III.  was  never 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  London,  the  place  of  his  birth.  George  IV. 
was  onljr  once  abroad,  which  was  in  the  year  1821,  and  he  then  appointed  Lords 
Justico.  William  IV.  never  was  abroad  after  he  came  to  the  Crown.  Que«n 
Victoria  going  to  the  Continent  in  1843,  no  provision  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ro^al  authority  in  her  absence  ；  and  the  appointment  of 
Lords  Justices  xnay  now  be  considered  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  See  dis- 
cussion on  thU  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  7th  August,  1845. 

t  He  was  a  Lord  Justice  in  1695,  1696,  1697,  1698,  and  1699. 
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CHAP,    -which  was  not  much  complained  of  at  the  time,  but  was 

 ]_  afterwards  made  a  ground  of  heavy  charge  against  him*  An 

on  the  a»-    association  for  the  protection  of  the  King's  person  being 
； t"^tion   formed,  he  announced  and  acted  upon  a  resolution  to  raoaove 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  all  mi^trates  all  over 
，  England  who  refused  to  sign  it,  一  whereby  mliny  Jacobites 

and  ultra  Tories  were  dismissed.  Such  a  punishment  for 
merely  not  joining  in  a  voluntary  ebullition  of  loyalty, 
does  seem  a  very  arbitrary,  though  not  an  illegal  proceed- 
ing ； but  we  must  recollect  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  who,  if  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  could  be  con- 
sidered spurious,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  there  was  a 
very  general  disposition  to  question  William's  title,  notwith-  • 
standing  all  he  had  done  for  the  nation,  and  that  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity,  measures  were  absolutely  neceseaiy, 
and  therefore  defensible,  which  would  be  justly  condemned 
in  our  quiet  times.  * 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Charnock,  King,  and  Hejes, 
for  high  treason,  which  followed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  could  not  be  censured.    They  were  regularly 
brought  before  a  jury  ；  they  were  fully  heard  in  their  defence, 
and  a  clear  case  was  made  out  against  them.    The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  excites  any  sympathy  in  their  favour  is  their 
generous  anxiety  to  exempt  James  II"  who  was  then  at  Calais 
planning  an  invasion  to  recover  his  crown,  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  engaged  in  their  plot,  f 
In&mous        But  the  proceeding  against  Sir  John  Fenwick  brings  some 
s\r  John  o  reproach  on  the  memory  of  Somers,  and  shows  that  after  the 
Fenwick.     principles  of  justice  have  been  for  ages  violated  in  any  coun- 
try, they  cannot  suddenly  be  completely  restored  to  efficiency, 
the  moral  perceptions  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened 
individuals  continuing  for  a  time  to  be  blunted.    It  appeared, 
by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Sir  John  Fenwick  to  his  wife, 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  plan  for  an  invasion  from 
France  to  restore  King  James,  and  the  Lords  Justices  di- 
rected that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason, 
but  the  witnesses  who  were  expected  to  prove  his  guilt  left 

♦  2  Ralph,  843.  f  12  St.  Tr.  1377—1466. 
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the  kingdom,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  legal  evidence  against  chap. 
him.  Thereupon  the  government  resorted  to  the  proceeding  。瓜 
which  had  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  for 
perpetrating  murder,  and  which  had  brought  such  reproach 
upon  the  StuarU,  and  upon  the  republican  party  ―  A  bill 
OF  ATTAINDBR.  This  was  violently  opposed  in  both  Houses, 
and  was  carried  in  the  Lords  only  by  a  majority  of  sixty-six 
to  sixty.*  Yet  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  prisoner 
lef using  to  make  the  disclosures  which  were  required  of  him, 
he  was  executed  —  throwing  lustre  ou  the  Jacobite  cause  by 
his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  the  calmpess  and  constancy 
which  he  displayed,  f 

The  Lord  Keeper  is  much  to  be  commended  for  the  liberal  Somers 
zeal  he  displayed  to  see  the  highest  talents  in  every  depart-  NeJrton^ 
ment  employed  in  the  public  service.    He  assisted  Montague  *nd  Locke, 
in  the  appointment  of  Newton  as  Warden  of  the  Mint,  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  the  great  restoration  of  the  currency 
by  the  recoinage  ；  and  on  his  recommendation  Locke  was 
nominated  a  Lord  of  Trade,  to  carry  into  effect  the  sound 
coinmcrcial  principles  which  this  great  philosopher  bad  pro- 
pounded in  his  writings.    Unfortunately  Locke's  health  was 
80  much  impaired,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  fly  to  his  country  retreat  at  Oates. 
After  he  had  been  there  some  weeks,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper :  一 

" My  Lord, 

" Some  of  my  brethren,  I  understand^  think  my  stay  in  the  Jan.  7 
country  long,  and  desire  me  to  bear  my  part,  and  to  help  to  better  of 
despatch  the  multitude  of  business  that  the  present  circum-  ^^^。 
stances  of  trade  and  the  plantations  fill  their  hands  with.  I 
cannot  but  say  they  are  in  the  right  ；  and  I  cannot  but  think, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  also  am  in  the  right  to  stay  in  the 
country,  where  all  my  care  is  little  enough  to  preserve  those 

•  The  Bishops  voted,  although  this  was  causa  tanguinig,  and  were  12  to  9. 

t  13  St.  Tr.  537— 758.  ；  5  Pari.  Hist.  998—1156.  Although  the  attainder  of 
Fenwick  was  supported  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  many  humane  and  upright  men, 
Lord  Keeper  Somers  must  be  held  principally  responsible  for  it.  Fortunately  、 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  warrant  for  "  the  massacre  of  GUncoe," 
which  is  the  great  reproach  to  the  reign  of  William,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  brought  deserved  obloquy  upon  the  name  of  Cam  raw j.. 
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CHAP,  small  remains  of  health  which  a  settled  and  incurable  indis- 
evill'  position  would  quickly  make  an  end  of  any  where  else.  There 
remains,  therefore,  nothing  else  to  be  done,  but  that  I  should 
eease  to  fill  up  any  longer  a  place  that  requires  a  more  constant 
attendance  than  my  strength  will  allow  ；  and  to  that  purpose 
I  prevail  with  your  Lordship  to  move  his  Majesty  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  ease  me  of  the  employment  he  has  been 
so  graciously  pleased  to  honour  me  with,  since  the  craziness  of 
my  body  so  ill  seconds  the  inclination  I  have  to  serve  him  in 
it,  and  I  find  myself  every  way  incapable  of  answering  the 
ends  of  that  commission.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  honour 
of  that  employment^  nor  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  your 
Lordship's  favourable  opinion  in  putting  me  into  a  post  which 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  England.  I 
can  say  that  nobody  has  more  warm  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country  than  I  have  ；  but  the  opportunity  of  showing 
those  good  wishes,  in  being  any  way  serviceable  to  it,  I  find 
comes  too  late  to  a  man  whose  health  is  inconsistent  with  the 
business,  and  in  whom  it  would  be  folly  to  hope  a  return  to 
that  vigour  and  etrength  which  such  an  employment  I  Bee 
requires.  It  is  not  without  due  consideration  that  I  repre- 
sent this  to  your  Lordship,  and  that  I  find  myself  obliged, 
humbly  and  earnestly,  to  request  your  Lordsliip  to  obtain  for 
me  a  dismission  out  of  it," 

The  Lord  Keeper  thus  replied :  一 
" Sir, 

" My  great  fatigue,  joined  with  a  very  great  indiposition, 
must  make  my  excuse  for  being  bo  slow  in  returning  an 
answer  to  your  very  obliging  letter.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
your  ill  health,  which  confines  you  to  the  country  for  the 
present  ；  but  now  you  will  have  so  much  regard  to  yourself, 
your  friends,  and  your  country,  as  not  to  think  of  returning 
to  business  till  you  are  recovered  to  such  a  competent  degree 
as  not  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  relapse.  As  to  the  other  part 
of  your  letter  which  relates  to  quitting  the  commission,  I 
must  say^  you  are  much  in  the  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  it  ；  and  I  flatter  myself  so  far  as  to 
believe  I  could  bring  you  over  to  my  sentiments  if  I  had  the 
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happiness  of  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you.    These  CHAP. 

*  *                                                        •                     •  •  CVIII 
being  ray  thoughts,  you  cannot  wonder  if  I  am  not  willing  to   ' 

enter  upon  the  task  you  propose  for  me  to  say  something  to 

the  King  of  your  wishes.    But  when  the  new  commission  is 

made,  and  the  establishment  fixed,  and  the  parliament  up,  and 

you  have  had  the  opinion  of  your  friends  "re,  I  will  submit 

to  act  as  you  shall  command  me.   In  the  mean  time,  give  me 

leave  to  say  that  no  man  alive  has  a  greater  value  for  you,  or 

is  with  more  sincerity  than  myself,  Sir, 

" Yours,  &c.，， 

Locke,  however,  was  firm  to  his  purpose ；  and,  anticipating  Feb.  j. 
a  personal  interview,  says  gracefully,  "  then  I，  who  am  bo 
much  in  your  favour,  shall  not  alone,  of  all  the  subjects  of 
England,  apprehend  that,  upon  a  fair  hearing,  your  Lordship 
will  not  allow  the  Equity  of  my  case."  The  resignation  was 
accordingly  accepted. 

In  the  following  year,  Locke's  health  having  improved, 
another  effort  was  made  to  press  him  into  the  public  service  ； 
and  the  King,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  sent  for  him, 
in  the  hope  of  overcoming  his  scruples.  Of  this  interview 
the  philosopher  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  his  friend : 一 

" Sunday,  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  waited  on  the  King, 
I  went  to  wait  upon  your  Lordship,  it  being,  1  understand, 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  I  should  do  so  before  I  returned  hither. 
His  Majesty  was  so  favourable  as  to  propose  the  employment 
your  Lordship  mentioned  ；  but  the  true  knowledge  of  my 
own  weak  state  of  health,  made  me  beg  his  Majesty  to  think 
of  some  fitter  person,  and  more  able  to  serve  him  in  that  im- 
portant post,  一  to  which  I  added  my  want  of  experience  for 
such  business.  I  must  beg  your  Lordship,  for  the  interest  of 
the  public,  to  prevail  with  his  Majesty  to  think  on  somebody 
else,  since  I  do  not  only  fear,  but  am  sure,  my  broken  health 
will  never  permit  me  to  accept  the  great  honour  his  Majesty 
meant  me.  As  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  betray  the  King's 
business,  by  undertaking  、vhat  I  should  be  unable  to  go 
through  ；  80  it  would  be  the  greatest  madness  to  put  mysejf 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  friends  during  the  small  time  I  am  to 
linger  in  this  world,  only  to  die  a  little  more  rich,  or  a  little 
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more  advanced.  He  must  have  a  heart  strongly  touched  with 
wealth  or  honours,  who,  at  my  age，  and  labouring  for  breath, 
can  find  any  great  relish  for  either  of  them."  • 

The  wise  resolution  of  the  philosopher  was  not  further 
combated,  and  he  was  probably  of  more  use  to  the  public  in 
still  being  allowed  to  prosecute  his  abstract  inquiries  than  if 
occupied  with  the  details  of  official  business.  But  we  muBt 
honour  the  desire  to  advance  men  of  literary  reputation  to 
employments  in  the  state, — which  has  been  so  rarely  mani- 
fested in  England. 

Somers  himself,  careless  about  honours,  having,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1697，  surrendered  the  Great  Seal,  it  was 
returned  to  him  by  the  King  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor f,  and  the  same  day  he  was  created  Baron  Somers, 
of  Evesham,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  To  enable  him  to 
support  his  dignity,  the  King,  who  still  possessed  the  old 
prerogative  (taken  away  from  his  successor)  of  alienatiiig 
the^  royal  hereditary  revenues,  granted  to  Lord  Somers  and 
his  heirs  the  manors  of  Keigate  and  Howleigh  in  Surrey,  and 
2100Z,  a  year  out  of  the  fee  farm  rents  of  the  Crown.  J 

The  first  measure  on  which  he  had  to  express  his  opinion 
as  a  Peer  was  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  requiring 
property  in  land  as  a  qualification  to  be  returned  representa- 
tive to  parliament  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough,  一 the 
object  being  to  weaken  the  Whig  party,  by  excluding  men 
who,  like  Sir  Andrew  Frecport,  were  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  were  of  liberal  politics.  Lord  Somers  contended  that 
" the  nation  might  reasonably  be  left  to  their  freedom  in 
choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament  ；  that  it  seemed 
both  unjust  and  cruel  if  a  poor  man  had  bo  fair  a  reputation 
as  to  be  chosen,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  pay  him  wages,  that  he  should  be  branded 


•  Lord  King's  "  Life  of  Locke,"  244—248. 

十 London  Gazette,  22d  April,  1697.  "  His  Majesty  in  Council  received  the 
Seals  from  the  hands  of  the  iiight  Honourable  Sir  John  Somen,  Knight,  Lord 
Keeper  thereof,  and  was  pleased  to  return  it  to  him  again,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.** 

孝 These  grants  seem  to  have  created  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  enry,  but 
Somers  conducted  himself  respecting  them  with  great  independence.  —  See 
Letter  from  Secretary  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  I  Vernon's  Corr 
223. 
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with  an  incapacity  because  of  hb  small  estate  :  that  cor-  CHAP. 

VTT  T 

niption  in  elections  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  rich  rather   ' 


than  from  the  poor  ；  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  was  absurd  that 
land  should  be  the  only  property  recognised  as  a  qualifi- 
cation."   The  bill  was  rejected.  • 

Lord  Somers  had  now  reached  his  highest  pitch  of  worldly  Great  pros- 
progperity.  He  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  the  King, 
but  he  could  influence  a  decided  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  his  general  popularity  was  such  that  the 
High  Church  party  expressed  a  wish  that  he  were  theirs. 
The  Tory  fox-hunters  could  say  nothing  against  him， 
except  that  he  was  "  a  vile  Whig  ；  ，，  the  merchants  cele- 
brated him  as  the  only  Lord  Chancellor  who  had  ever 
known  any  thing  of  trade  or  finance  ；  the  lawyers  were 
proud  of  him  as  shedding  new  glory  on  their  order,  and 
ao  much  was  he  praised  for  his  taste  in  literature,  and  his 
patronage  of  literary  men,  that  all  works  of  any  merit  in 
verse  or  prose  were  inscribed  to  him.  Thus  was  he  addressed 
by  Addison  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Poem  in  praise  of 
King  William : ― 

" If  yet  your  thoughts  arc  loose  from  state  affairs,  Addison's 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  nation's  cares,  verses  on 

If  yet  your  time  and  actions  are  your  own.  Somen. 
Receive  the  present  of  a  muse  unknown  : 
A  muse  that  in  adventurous  numbers  sings 
The  rout  of  armies  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Britain  advanc'd,  and  Europe's  peace  restor'd 
By  Somen,  eounwels  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

" To  you,  my  Lord,  these  daring  thoughts  belong. 
Who  he】p,d  to  raise  the  subject  of  my  song  ； 
To  you  the  hero  of  my  veree  reveals 
Hifl  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  lelU 


•  See  Tind.  Rap.  xW.  373.  During  the  high  Tory  administration  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  bill  was  again  introduced  and  passed  (9  Anne,  c.  5.)  ；  but  on  this  one 
point  I  think  the  Chartists  are  right,  and  when  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  I  voted  in  their  favour.  Let  there  be  a  proper  qualification  fixed  for 
the  dectorsj  and  they  may  be  safely  left  to  their  free  choice.  No  harm  what- 
«ter  vould  follow  from  the  introduction  of  a  few  operatives  into  the  House  of 
Commons  s  but,  in  truth,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  such  an  occurrence. 
There  never  has  been  any  property  qualification  for  the  representative  in  Scot- 
land; and  the  English  fashion,  attempted  to  be  introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act,  was  strongly  and  successfully  resisted  by  us.  Yet,  whatever  ob- 
jections the  Scottish  members  may  be  liable  to,  all  that  I  have  ever  known 
could  easily  have  produced  qualifications,  if  the  statute  of  Anne  had  extended  to 
tiieoi. 
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His  inmost  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towns  unstormM,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you  in  your  immortal  strain* 
Describe  his  conduct  and  reward  bis  pains : 
But  since  the  state  has  all  your  cares  engrost, 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost* 
Attend  to  what  a  lesser  muse  indites. 
Pardon  her  faults^  and  countenance  her  flights."  • 

At  this  period  of  his  career  the  levee  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  almost  as  crowded  as  that  of  the  King  ；  and  he 
could  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  popularity  he  enjoyed 
with  all  ranks  of  his  fellow  citizens.    Biit，  what  above  all 
yielded  him  the  most  enviable  gratification,  was  the  power 
which  he  enjoyed  from  his  own  great  income,  and  from  a 
just  application  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  state,  to  re- 
lieve distress,  and  to  encourage  rising  merit  struggling  with 
poverty.    He  not  only  liberally  assisted  literary  men  of  his 
own  country,  but  he  extended  his  patronage  to  foreigners. 
About  this  time  Bayle's  "  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionaiy" 
being  about  to  appear,  and  there  being  much  talk  of  the 
learning  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  author,  Lord  Somers  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Holland,  intimating  that  "  if  Mr.  Bayle  would 
accept  of  his  patronage  for  his  Dictionary,  he  had  150  guineas 
at  his  service."    Bayle,  for  a  supposed  plot  in  favour  of 
France,  having  been  deprived  by  William  of  a  pension,  and 
turned  out  of  his  professorship  at  Rotterdam,  answered,  that, 
although  he  stood  in  need  of  the  present  offered  to  him,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  pay  that  compliment  to  a  Lord 
who  was  minister  to  a  Prince  of  whom  he  had  such  reason  to 
complain,  f    The  Chancellor  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  acceptance  of  a  like  sum  by  a  parson  of  profligate  morals, 


•  This  versification,  if  indifferent,  was  the  best  then  going  ；  for  the  star  of 
Dryden  was  disappearing  in  the  west,  and  that  of  Pope  bad  not  yet  begun  to 
illumine  the  eastern  horizon. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  prose  dedications,  I  will  copy  a  few  sentences  of  that  by 
Edmund  Gibson  of  a  new  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  ； 

" She  ( Britannia)  still  remembers  how  they  all  blessed  you  for  your  defence 
of  ber  distressed  Prelates,  and  how  upon  your  Lordship's  ftdTanceuicDt  a  general 
joy  ran  through  the  whole  family :  but  that  a  more  particular  satisfaction  ap- 
peared among  the  learned  to  see  the  honour  conferred  upon  a  leading  member 
of  their  own  body.  She  was  pleased  to  hear  them  say  that  by  such  promo- 
tions, they,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  might  at  last  have  their  JRichelieus  and 
Colberts.'* 

t  See  Biog.  Brit.  3749. 
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to  whom  it  was  offered  on  condition  that  he  would  cease  to  CHAP, 
come  to  his  levee.*    A  more  unmixed  good  action  was  his  ^^"工' 
procuring  a  pension  for  the  widow  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
from  whose  disinterestedness  she  had  been  left  in  great  dis- 
tresa. 

But  his  greatest  glory  was  hia  patronage  of  Addison,  to  Somers^he 
which  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  Addison, 
and  the  "  Dialogue  on  Medals,"  but  to  the  enlarged  views 
and  exquisite  polish  which  distinguished  the  other  compo- 
sitions of  this  inimitable  writer.  Influenced  much  less  by 
the  flattering  lines  which  Addison,  then  unknown,  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Oxford,  than  by  the  desire  to  assist  in 
fitting  for  the  public  service  one  so  likely  to  bring  credit 
to  the  Whig  party,  and  to  confer  benefits  on  his  country, 
he  eagerly  concurred  with  Montague,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  enabling  the  aspirant  diplomatist  to  fit 
himself  for  the  public  service  by  a  residence  in  France,  and 
by  visiting  foreign  courts.  The  consequence  was  that  an  an- 
nuity of  300/.  was  settled  upon  him,  and  paid  to  him  till  the 
King's  death.  To  this  kindness  in  a  considerable  measure 
may  be  ascribed  the  success  of  Addison's  subsequent  career,  f 

One  libel  appeared  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  only  Libel  on 
added  to  the  splendour  of  his  reputation.    This  was  written  chan^'ifor 
by  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  taken  up 
Chancery  Buit，  and  who  grossly  reflected  upon  a  decree  pro-  of 
uouDced  against  him.    But  the  House  of  Lords  took  up  the  Lo«*« ««  a 
matter  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  a  message  by  the  pJTvile 二 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Neville  to  the  Commons,  J^'j^^rden^ 
requeeting  the  attendance  of  one  of  their  members  upon  the  by  the  com- 
subject.    Thereupon,  Lord  Abingdon,  in  the  name  of  his  son,  hang- 
bagged  pardon  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  House  for 
the  offence  committed    The  apology  stayed  further  pro- 
ceedings, beyond  ordering  the  libel  to  be  burnt  in  Palace 
Yard  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  J 

•  Biog.  Brit.  3749-  . 

t  He  must  otherwise  have  taken  orders  ；  and  if  we  may  judge  by  his  very 
vont  production,  Iiis  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,'*  he  vould  not  much  have 
distinguished  himself  as  a  divine.  Montague  therefore  might  say,  with  a  free 
conscience,  "  I  am  called  an  enemy  to  the  church  ；  but  I  will  never  do  it  any 
other  injury  than  keeping  Mr.  Adduon  out  of  it" 

I  Lords  Journ.  xv.  240.  247. 
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I  may  here  mention  the  only  other  question  of  "  privilege  " 
which  arose  while  Lord  Somers  held  the  Great  Seal,  and, 
considering  his  liberality  and  good  sense,  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated.  The 
House  of  Lords  being  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  last  resort, 
its  decisions  settle  the  law^  and  are  binding  on  all  inferior 
tribunals.  It  being  deemed  material  that  they  should  be 
made  known,  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  an  eminent  barrister, 
published  a  collection  of  them,  stiU  cited  under  the  title  of 
" Shower's  Parliamentary  Cases,"  but  some  of  them  being 
freely  commented  upon,  the  publication  was  voted  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  a  standing  order  was  made,  which  bad 
never  yet  been  repealed,  whereby  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  House  for  any  person  whatso- 
ever to  print  or  publish  in  print  any  thing  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  House,  without  the  leave  of  this  House," 
The  prohibition  was  thus  made  to  extend  not  only  to  the 
publication  of  political  debates,  but  to  judgments  upon  ap- 
peals pronounced  when  the  House,  as  a  court  of  justice,  sits 
foribus  apertis* 

After  a  splendid  interval  of  no  long  duration  from  the  time 
when  Somers  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Peer,  he  was 
almost  constantly  involved  in  political  troubles  ；  and  although 
he  made  a  noble  struggle  against  them^  and  when  deprived  of 
office  acquired  fresh  claims  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  his  country,  henceforth  he  had  frequent  cause  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  spent  his  life  in  comfortable  obscurity  at 
Worcester,  or  in  philosophic  calm  at  Oxford. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  English  na- 
tion, being  no  longer  in  conflict  with  the  French,  became  dis- 


•  What  seems  still  more  extraordinary, ― Lord  Hardwicke,  so  recently  as  the 
year  1762,  threatened  to  put  it  in  force  against  Sir  Michael  Foster,  who,  in  bis 
admirable  work  on  Crown  Law,  introduced  some  cases  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  一  Life  of  Sir  M.  Foster,  p.  45. 

It  may  be  compared  to  the  standing  order  passed  in  1721,  levelled  agminst 
Edmund  Curl,  declaring  it  to  be  "  a  breach  of  privilege  to  publish  the  Life  of 
any  deceased  Peer  or  lird  of  Parliament  without  the  permission  of  his  heir  or 
executors.**  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  move  to  have  thb  standing  order  repealed 
before  I  ventured  to  publish  my  "  LWes  of  the  Chancellors,"  as  I  should  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  heir  of  St  Snrithin  or  Turkatel,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  for  defying  the  authoritv 
of  the  House.  一  See  Hansard's  Debates,  28th  July,  1 845.      •  • 
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contented  at  home,  and  ceased  to  consider  William  their 
deliverer  and  their  champion.  The  Tory  party  grew  stronger 
and  more  indifferyt  as  to  the  means  they  employed  to  recover 
power.  Louis  XlV.,  although  he  had  reluctantly  acknow- 
iedged  the  Revolution  settlement  in  England^  was  ready  to 
seize  any  favourable  opportunity  for  reviving  the  claim  of 
James,  and,  looking  to  the  Spanish  succession,  he  kept  up  an 
immense  military  force,  to  be  actively  employed  as  soon  as  fate 
should  put  an  end  to  the  inglorious  career  of  Charles  II" 
the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian  line  who  reigned  beyond  the 
Pyrenees. 

To  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  still  threatened  by  the 
Jacobites,  and  as  a  preparation  for  foreign  war  which  might 
at  any  moment  be  rekindled,  William  proposed  to  keep  em- 
bodied a  few  thousands  of  the  veteran  troops  which  had 
fought  with  him  so  gloriously  at  Namur;  but  the  Commons, 
under  a  pretended  regard  for  public  liberty,  factiously  came 
to  a  vote  "  that  all  the  land  forces  of  the  kingdom  that  had 
been  raised  since  the  29th  of  September,  1680,  should  be 
paid  and  disbanded."*  The  debates  upon  the  subject  in 
Parliament  were  most  violent,  and  many  publications  issued 
from  the  press  by  Tory  partisans,  inveighing  against  standing 
armies,  and  accusing  the  King  of  a  design  to  make  himself 
absolute  with  the  aid  of  his  Dutch  guards.  In  answer  to 
these  came  out  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Letter  balancing  the 
Necessity  of  keeping  a  Land  Force  in  time  of  Peace,  with  the 
Dangers  which  may  follow  therefrom."  This  was  universally 
ascribed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  is  certainly  much  after 
his  manner.  I  believe  it  to  be  his;  and,  proving  the  author 
to  be  far  in  advance  of  his  age  for  sound  constitutional 
doctrine  and  for  just  views  of  society  and  of  civil  govern- 
ment, it  reflects  as  much  credit  upon  him  as  any  of  the 
popular  treatises  which  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  professes  impartially  to  state  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  but  strongly  leans  throughout  in  favour  of  a  small 
standing  army,  to  be  voted  annually  and  paid  by  Parliament. 
He  shows  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  force  being  kept 
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*  5  Pari.  Hist.  mi.  IIIH. 
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up  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  argues  that,  bebg 
under  the  control  of  Parliament,  it  never  can  be  dangerous 
to  public  liberty.  He  thus  concludes :  ― "  From  a  standing 
army,  now  become  necessary  to  defend  us  from  foreign  attack, 
nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  as  long  as  England  is  true  to 
herself;  and  whensoever  the  nation  has  lost  the  noble  sense 
of  liberty  by  which  we  are  now  distinguished,  we  shall  soon 
make  fetters  for  ourselves  though  we  should  find  none  ready 
made."*  Considering  that  even  Montesquieu  and  Black- 
stone  f  continued  to  declaim  upon  the  incompatibility  of 
standing  armies  and  national  freedom,  we  ought  to  honour 
the  patriot  who,  in  the  17  th  century,  boldly  pointed  out  that 
a  body  of  professional  soldiers  was  much  better  fitted  for 
attaining  the  ends  either  of  defence  or  of  conquest,  than  those 
temporary  foroes  which  are  raised  by  occasionally  embodying 
and  arming  a  portion  of  the  citizens,  and  that  though  such 
an  institution  may  be  dangerous  in  a  country  where  the 
powers  of  the  Prince  are  ill  defined,  after  our  rights  bad 
been  declared  and  guaranteed  at  the  Revolution,  — in  England 
it  could  be  attended  with  no  risk,  and  should  excite  no 
alarm.  But，  although  Somers's  reasoning  has  finally  pre- 
yailed,  it  produced  little  effect  in  his  own  time,  and  William 
was  not  only  obliged  to  ship  off  his  Dutch  guards,  but  to 
reduce  almost  all  the  English  regiments  which  had  returned 
from  Flanders, 

As  the  Tories  intended,  he  took  this  most  grievously  to 
heart,  and  he  became  more  and  more  sick  of  the  Whig  party, 
which  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  procure  him  the  grati- 
fication of  his  favourite  passion,  or  even  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  sudden,  entire,  sweeping  change  of  adminis- 
tration, but  William  from  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
began  to  favour  the  Tories.  The  Earl  of  Jersey  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  room  of  Soiners's  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  ；  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  as  president  of  the  Council  ；  and  Lord  Lonsdale  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.    Nay,  Montague, 
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with  whom  Somers  had  ever  so  cordially  co-operated,  and  chap. 
who  was  considered  the  second  leader  of  the  Whigs,  re,  ' 
tired  from  the  office   of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  which  he  had  gained  such  reputation^  to  make  room 
for  Mr.  Smith. 

Somers  was  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  than  any  of 
liis  colleagues  who  were  gone,  and  they  would  have  been 
BtiU  more  delighted  to  have  seen  him  sacrificed  ；  but  the 
Chancellor  did  not  offer  voluntarily  to  resign,  and  Wil- 
liam could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  dismiss  him. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  Somers's  reputation  if  be  had 
been  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  before  the  mifiapplication  of 
it,  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  and  which,  though 
it  did  not  in  the  event  subject  him  to  punishment,  certainly 
casts  a  shade  upon  his  fame. 

In  the  prospect  of  the  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain  with-  CUiouinu 
out  issue,  all  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  respecting  the  ^gh»uc^*' 
succession  to  his  vast  dominions.    "  His  eldest  sister  had  eenion. 
married  Lewis  XIV.  ；  and  in  the  common  course  of  inhe- 
ritance the  Dauphin  would  have  been  his  heir.    But  the 
Infanta  had,  at  the  time  of  her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced, 
in  her  own  name,  and  in  that  of  her  posterity,  all  claim  to 
the  succession.    This  renunciation  had  been  confirmed  in  due 
form  by  the  Cortes.    A  younger  sister  of  the  King  had  been 
the  first  wife  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany.    She,  too, 
had  at  her  marriage  renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish 
crown  ；  but  the  Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the  renunciation, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  as  invalid  by  the  Spanish 
jurists.    The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter,  who  had 
married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.    The  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  inherited  her  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and 
was  therefore  first  cousin  to  Charles.   No  ^^n)""^^^tiift^  what-  rowi  *• ,  •   , - 
ever  had  been  exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.    Thus  that  claim  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  inheritance  was  the  strongest,  had  been  barred  by  a 
contract  executed  in  the  most  binding  form.    The  claim  of 
the  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.    But  so  also  was 
the  contract  which  bound  him  not  to  prosecute  his  claim. 
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CHAP.  The  only  party  against  whom  no  instrument  of  renunciation 
cvill'  could  be  produced,  was  the  party  who,  in  respect  of  blood, 
had  the  weakest  claim  of  all."*  Louis  and  Leopold  each 
claimed  the  whole,  but  to  lessen  alarm  from  excessive  empire, 
proposed  that  the  inheritance  should  go  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  ；  the  one  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  other 
to  the  Archduke  Charles. 

William,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment.  Although  the  Spanish  King  was  yet  quite 
a  young  man，  and  was  married  to  a  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
from  the  exhausted  state  of  his  health  idl  hope  of  posterity 
was  gone,  and  every  packet  might  bring  the  news  of  his 
dissolutioii. 

William's        The  diplomacy  into  which  William  now  entered,  and  which 
policy  in  en-  produccd  the  two  Partition  Treaties,  has  been  much  censured, 
the"par°**'         docs  Bcem  to  U8  vcry  inexplicable.    The  necessity  of  the 
tition  Trea-  case  might  have  justified  him  in  disposing  of  the  sovereignty 
of  great  states  without  the  consent  of  their  inhabitants  ；  but 
the  measures  he  took  seem  calculated  to  enhance  the  danger 
which  he  apprehended,  and  to  further  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  his  great  opponent.    Lord  Somers,  and  his  more  prudent 
councillors,  were  of  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish 
succession  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Spanish  government  ；  and  that  if  such  a  settlement 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  wise  course  would  be  to  wait  pre- 
pared till  the  crisis  arrived,  and  then  to  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances, which  the  keenest  politician  could  not  foresee. 

But  William,  acting  without  the  advice  of  any  English 
minister,  followed  a  different  course,  and  fell  into  the  snare 
which  was  laid  for  him.  Louis  XIV. ，  to  secure  at  all  events  n. 
certain  portion  of  the  Spanish  dominions  to  his  family,  and 
to  disgust  Spain  with  England  that  he  might  improve  his 
chance  of  obtaining  all,  proposed  to  William  that  they  two, 
of  their  own  authority,  should  settle  the  question  of  the  suo 
cession  一  by  giving  Spain  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands 
to  the  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  two  Sicilies  to  the 
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DftuphiD,  and  the  Milanese  to  the  Archduke  CharleH.  Per- 
baps  William  thought  that  the  King  of  Spain,  whose  great 
object  it  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire  which  he 
ruled,  whoever  should  be  the  heir*  might  be  offended  with 
France  for  this  interference,  and  make  another  disposition 
of  the  whole  in  favour  of  a  German  Prince,  or  that  this 
was  the  only  mode  to  prevent  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  under  the  same  crown.  Whatever  might  be  his  rea- 
soning, he  was  strongly  inclined  in  favour  of  the  arrange- 
ment ； and '  he  was  not  swayed  by  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Somers,  who,  being  consulted,  condemned  it  in  as  strong 
language  as  a  minister  could  venture  to  employ. 

In  July,  1698，  the  King  having  dissolved  the  parliament 
went  over  to  Holland,  and  the  Partition  scheme  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  ；  but  the  Chancellor,  having  retired  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  to  recruit  his  health  from  the  severe  labours  he  had 
undergone,  was  surprised  to  receive  the  following  letter  from 
his  royal  Master : 一 

August  1698. 

" I  imparted  to  you,  before  I  left  England,  that  in  France 
there  was  expressed,  to  my  Lord  Portland,  some  inclination 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  us  concerning  the  succession 
of  the  King  of  Spain;  since  which  Count  Tallard  has  men- 
tioned it  to  me，  and  has  made  such  propositions,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  my  Lord  Portland  will  write  to  Vernon,  to 
whom  I  have  given  orders  not  to  communicate  them  to  any 
other  besides  yourself,  and  to  leave  to  your  judgment  to 
whom  else  you  would  think  proper  to  impart  them,  to  the 
end  that  I  might  know  your  opinion  upon  bo  important  an 
affiiir,  and  which  requires  the  greatest  secrecy.  If  it  be  fit 
this  negotiation  should  be  carried  on,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  you  will  send  me  the  full  powers  under  the  Great 
Seal,  with  the  names  iii  Blank,  to  treat  with  Count  Tallard, 
I  believe  this  may  be  done  so  secretly  that  none  but  you  and 
Vernon,  and  those  to  whom  you  shall  have  communicated  it, 
may  have  knowledge  of  it,  so  that  the  clerks,  who  are  to 
write  the  warrant  and  the  full  powers,  may  not  know  what 
it  is.     According  to  all  intelligence  the  King  of  Spain 
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cannot  outlive  the  month  of  October,  and  the  least  accident 
may  carry  him  off  every  day.  I  received  yesterday  your 
letter  of  the  9th.  Since  my  Lord  Wharton  cannot  at  this 
time  leave  England,  I  must  think  of  some  oUier  to  seno 
ambassador  to  Spain :  if  you  can  think^of  any  one  proper, 
let  me  know  it,  and  be  always  assured  of  my  friendship. 

"William  R" 

Lord  Somers  so  far  acted  properly  that  he  immediately 
communicated  this  letter  to  four  of  hk  colleagues,  and  they 
all  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  treaty, 
he  sent  their  explicit  opinion  to  the  King,  with  the  reasons 
on  which  it  was  founded  ；  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
acted  most  unconstitutionally  in  sending  at  the  same  time  a 
blank  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  by  which  any  Com- 
missioners whose  names  William  might  please  to  insert  in  it 
should  be  authorised  to  conclude  the  treaty  on  the  terms 
proposed,  or  on  any  other  terms  which  William  might  dictate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  his  opinion  upon  a  matter  of 
such  magnitude  was  disregarded,  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  ； 
and  that  at  all  events  he  ought  not  to  have  enabled  the  King 
to  conclude  an  important  treaty,  by  which  England  was  to  be 
bound,  without  the  privity  and  advice  of  a  responsible  EDglish 
minister.    If  the  government  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Sovereign's  personal  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  what  had 
been  gained  by  the  Revolution?    Yet  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  there  is  the  following  letter,  with  the  genuine  sig- 
nature of  Lord  Somers :  一 

Tiinbridge  WcUs,  28th  August,  1698.  O.  S. 

" Sir,  一  Having  your  Majesty's  permission  to  try  if  the 
waters  would  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  my  health, 
I  was  just  got  to  this  place  when  I  Iiad  the  honour  of  your 
commands :  I  thought  the  best  way  of  executing  them  would 
be  to  communicate  to  my  Lord  of  Orford,  Mr.  Montagu, 
and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (who  before  I  left  London  had 
agreed  upon  a  meeting  about  that  time),  the  subject  of  Lord 
Portland's  letter;  at  the  same  time  letting  them  know,  bow 
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strictly  your  Majesty  required  that  it  should  remain  an  abso-  CHAP, 
late  secret, 

" Since  that  time  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Secretary  are  come 
down  hither  ；  and  upoB  the  whole  discourse  three  things  have 
principally  occurred  to  be  humbly  suggested  to  your  Ma- 
jesty. 

" First,  that  the  entertaining  a  proposal  of  this  nature  seems 
to  be  attended  with  very  many  ill  consequences  if  the  French 
did  not  act  a  sincere  part  ；  but  we  were  soon  at  ease  as  to 
any  apprehension  of  this  sort,  being  fully  assured  your  Ma- 
jesty would  not  act  but  with  the  utmost  surety,  in  an  affair 
wherein  the  glory  and  safety  of  Europe  were  so  highly  con- 
cerned. 

" The  second  thing  considered  was  the  very  ill  prospect  of 
what  was  like  to  happen  upon  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  case  nothing  was  done  previously  towards  the  pro 
ceeding  against  that  accident  which  seemed  probably  to  be 
very  near :  The  King  of  France  haviDg  so  great  a  force  in 
such  a  readiness,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  possession 
of  Spain,  before  any  other  Prince  could  be  able  to  make  a 
stand :  Your  Majesty  is  the  best  judge  whether  this  be  the 
case,  who  are  so  perfectly  informed  of  the  circumstances  of 
parte  abroad. 

" But,  so  far  as  relates  to  England,  it  would  be  want  of 
duty  not  to  give  your  Majesty  this  clear  account^ 一 That  there 
ifi  a  deadness  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  nation  universally,  so 
as  not  at  all  to  be  disposed  to  the  thought  of  entering  into  a 
new  war,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  tired  out  with  taxes  to  a 
d^ree,  beyond  what  was  discerned  till  it  appeared  upon  the 
occaeion  of  the  late  elections :  This  is  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
upon  which  your  Majesty  will  determine  what  resolutions  are 
proper  to  be  taken. 

" That  which  remained,  was  the  consideration  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  Europe,  if  the  proposal  took  place :  Of 
this  we  thought  ourselves  little  capable  of  judging :  But  it 
seemed  that  if  Sicily  was  in  the  French  hands,  they  will  be 
entirely  masters  of  the  Levant  trade  ；  that  if  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  Final,  and  those  other  sea-ports  on  that  side, 
whereby  Milan  would  be  entirely  shut  out  from  relief  by  sea, 
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or  any  other  commerce,  that  Duchy  would  be  of  little  signi- 
fication in  the  hands  of  any  prince,  and  that  if  the  King  of 
France  had  possession  of  that  part  of  Giiipuscoa,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  proposal,  besides  thft  ports  he  would  have 
in  the  ocean,  it  does  seem,  he  would  have  as  easy  a  way  of 
invading  Spain  on  that  side  as  he  now  has  on  the  side  of 
Catalonia. 

" But  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  France  will  quit  its  pretences 
to  so  great  a  succession  without  considerable  advantages  ； 
and  we  are  all  assured  your  Majesty  will  reduce  the  terms  as 
low  as  can  be  done,  and  make  them,  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  things,  such  as  may  be  some  foun- 
dation for  the  future  quiet  of  Christendom,  which  all  your 
subjects  cannot  but  be  convinced  is  your  true  aim :  If  it  could 
be  brought  to  pass  that  England  might  be  some  way  a  gainer 
by  this  transaction,  whether  it  was  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
(who  is  the  gainer  by  your  Majesty's  interposition  in  this 
treaty),  his  coining  to  an  agreement  to  let  us  into  some  trade 
to  the  Spanish  plantations,  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  would 
wonderfully  endear  your  Majesty  to  your  English  subjects. 

" It  does  not  appear,  in  case  this  negotiation  should  pro- 
ceed, what  is  to  be  done  on  your  part  in  order  to  make  it  take 
place :  Whether  any  more  be  required  than  that  the  English 
and  Dutch  should  sit  still  and  France  itself  to  see  it  executed  : 
If  that  be  so,  what  security  ought  we  to  expect  that  if,  by 
our  being  neuter,  the  French  be  successful,  they  will  confine 
themselves  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  not  attempt  to 
xsxdkQ  farther  advantages  of  their  success  ？ 

" I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty 's  pardon  that  these  thoughts 
are  so  ill  put  together :  These  waters  are  known  todiscompoee 
and  disturb  the  head  so  as  almost  totally  to  disable  one  from 
writing  :  I  should  be  extremely  troubled  if  my  absence  from 
London  has  delayed  the  despatch  of  the  Commission  one 
day  :  You  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  two  persons  (as  the 
Commission  is  drawn)  must  be  named  in  it,  but  the  powers 
may  be  executed  by  either  of  them :  I  suppose  your  Majesty 
will  not  think  it  proper  to  name  Commissioners  that  are  not 
English  or  naturalised  in  an  aifair  of  this  nature. 
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"I  pray  God  give  your  Majesty  honour  and  success  in 
all  your  uodertaldngs.  I  am  with  the  utmost  duty  and 
letspect, 

"Sir" 

•    "  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 

" and  most  obedient  Subject  and  Servant, 

" SOMJBRS, 

" p.  S.  —  The  Commission  is  wrote  by  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
I  have  had  it  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  creature  has 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  thing  besides  the  persons  named."  • 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Commieaion,  a  treaty  was  First  Par- 
signed,  and  being  sent  to  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  ^nciJdkd!^ 
a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the  King,  ratified  it  under  the 
Great  Seal,  without  oommunicating  it  to  the  Privy  Council, 
or  any  others  of  his  colleagues.  一  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
treaty  which,  with  such  exquisite  ingenuity  and  humour,  was 
ridiculed  by  Arbuthnot,  some  years  afterwards  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  John  Bull."t  Perhaps  we  ought  to  give  William 
credit  for  anticipating  "the  paroxysm  of  rage  into  which 
poor  old  Lord  Strutt  fell,  on  hearing  that  his  runaway  ser- 
Tant  Nick  Frog,  his  clothier  John  Bull,  and  his  old  enemy- 
Lewis  Baboon,  had  come  with  quadrants,  poles,  and  ink- 
horns,  to  survey  his  estate,  and  to  draw  his  will  for  him." 
On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Partition  treaty  at  Ma- 
drid, CbarleB  did  make  a  will  devising  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
DioQB  to  the  Bavarian  Prince,  but  unhappily  this  will  had 
acsLTcelj  been  signed  when  the  Prince  died. 

William  and  his  Chancellor  still  both  remaining  under  March, 
what  seems  nothing  short  of  infatuation,  a  second  Partitiou  "的' 
Treaty  was,  with  equal  secrecy  and  irresponsibility,  negotiated 
and  ratified  ；  一  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  Spcdn,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands  should  descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
一 that  France  should  still  have  the  two  Sicilies, — and  that 
for  her  accommodation  the  Duke  of  Loraine  should  surrender 

•  S  Ralph,  796,  797. 

f  In  reality,  the  King  propHo  vigare  had  agreed  to  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
fimr  days  «ft«r  writing  for  powers  to  a  negotiatcnr. 
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his  principality  to  her  in  exchange  for  the  Milanese.  Nothing 
whatever  was  stipulated  for  England,  and  aU  sensible  standers- 
by  saw  that,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  Louis  would  utterly  dis- 
regard the  treaty  as  well  as  the  renunciation,  and  seek  to 
annihilate  the  Pyrenees. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  these  treaties  had  been  ne- 
gotiated and  concluded  was  not  yet  known  in  England,  the 
terms  of  them  excited  there  a  tumult  of  disapprobatkm,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  Tory  party,  who  not  unreasonably 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  Whigs.  No  direct  vote  of 
censure  upon  either  treaty  was  proposed  in  parliament,  but  a 
series  of  motions  were  made  on  other  subjects,  which  were 
meant  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  irritate  the  Kingi 
with  a  view  of  compelling  him  entirely  to  banish  the  Whigs 
from  his  councils. 

Attacks  were  made  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  ap- 
pointment and  dismissal  of  magistrates,  and  a  glowing  pic- 
ture was  now  drawn  of  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  those  who 
refused  to  sign  the  association  in  defence  of  the  King's  safety 
on  the  discovery  of  the  "  Assassination  Plot." 

A  more  factious  movement  was  a  charge  against  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  being  guilty  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and 
sharing  in  the  booty  of  which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
foreigners  were  robbed.    So  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1696,  the  Indian  seas  being  much  infested  with  pirate^ 
it  was  very  desirable  to  send  an  English  ship  of  war  to  cruise 
against  them,  but  there  was  no  fund  to  bear  the  ejcpense,  for 
" Parliament  had  so  appropriated  the  money  given  for  the 
sea,  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  applied  to  this  expedi- 
tion." *    The  King  recommended  a  private  suhscription, 
saying  that  he  would  lay  down  3000Z.  himself.    He  after- 
wards excused  himself  of  his  quota,  but  the  Lord  Keeper 
actually  contributed  500L,  and  so  did  the  other  ministers  ia 
proportion.    Accordingly  a  noble  vessel,  called  "  The  Ad- 
venture Galley,"  was  fitted  out,  and  the  cooiinand  of  hex 
given  to  William  Kid,  a  naval  officer,  hitherto  esteemed  for 
honour  as  well  as  gallantry.    "  The  Lord  Keeper  knew 


3  Burnet,  327. 
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nothing  of  the  matter  farther  than  that  he*  thought  it  be-  CHAP, 
came  the  post  he  was  in  to  concur  in  such  a  public  service  ；  ^^"1* 
but  a  grant  was  made  to  the  undertakers  of  all  that  should  be 
taken  from  the  pirates  by  their  ship."  *  Captain  Kid  waa 
regularly  commissioned  "  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  pirates," 
but,  on  arriving  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  turned  pirate  himself^  and 
cruised  against  the  commerce  of  all  nations  indiscriminately, 
一  till,  after  a  sharp  engagement  with  an  English  frigate,  in 
which  several  fell  on  both  sides,  he  was  captured,  and 
brought  home  in  irons.  A  motion  was  now  unblushingly 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  the  Lord  Chancellor 
liable  for  all  these  enormities,  the  mover  not  only  inveigh- 
ing against  the  illegality  of  the  expedition  and  of  the  grant, 
but  broadly  insinuating  that  all  the  murders  and  robberies 
had  happened  in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  his  share  of  the  profits,  and  that  he  was 
looked  to  by  Kid  for  protection  and  indemnity  at  home.  "  Such 
black  constructions  are  men  who  are  engaged  in  parties  apt  to 
make  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  intend  to  disgrace, 
even  against  their  own  consciences."  f  However,  the  charge 
was  80  outrageous,  that  none  would  vote  for  it  who  had 
any  regard  for  character,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. J  • 

The  next  measure  was  better  imagined,  and  was  attended  Bill  to  re- 
with  brilliant  success.    A  bill  was  introduced  to  resume  the  King's** 
grants  of  Irish  forfeited  estates,  which  William  had  very  grants 


lavishly  distributed  among  his  favourites.  Being  once  throyn 
out  by  the  Lords,  it  was  tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply,  ― depriving 
the  Liords  (as  it  was  said)  of  any  power  to  touch  it  without 
losing  the  supply.  The  Court  still  made  strenuous  eixertions 
to  stop  this  multifarious  bill.  Lord  Somers,  on  the  score  of 
ill  health,  was  absent  from  the  debates  upon  it  in  the  Peers, 
and  a  charge  was  brought  against  him^  that,  not  venturing 
openly  to  oppose  it，  he  feigned  sickness,  and  tried  to  defeat  it 
bj  intrigue.  This  was  an  unlucky  time  for  the  Chancellor, 
as  the  King,  most  anxious  to  defeat  the  bill,  was  highly  dis- 
satisfied with  him  for  not  opposing  it  more  actively.  It 

♦  S  Burnet,  327.  \  Ibid.  328. 

拿 Captain  Kid  was  afterwards  tried  and  executed,  14  St.  Tr.  123.  147. 
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nth  April, 
1700. 
Illness  of 
Lord 
Somers, 


Jan.  2Sd. 
1700. 


passed  both  Houses,  and  such  was  the  strong  feeling  in' 
favour  of  it  with  the  public,  that  Lord  Somers  would  not 
venture  to  advise  on  the  present  occasion  an  exercise  of  the 
veto  by  the  Crown,  and  it  received  the  royal  assent  • 

The  Commons  not  contented  with  this  victory,  a  motion 
was  made  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying,  "that  his  Majesty  will  remove  John  Lord  Somers, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  from  his  presence  and  councik 
for  ever."  The  debate  upon  this  occasion  is  unfortunately 
lost  ；  and  we  only  know,  generally,  that  his  arbitrary  removal 
of  magistrates  after  the  assassination  plot,  and  the  other 
charges  which  were  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  the  im- 
peachment, were  now  hotly  urged  against  him  ；  while  he  was 
ably  defended  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  his  merits  and 
services  were  so  powerfully  portrayed,  that  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  167  to  106.t  However,  the 
Commons  were  determined  to  carry  their  object  indirectly  ； 
and,  before  separating,  they  came  to  a  vote  which  they  knew 
would  be  most  offensive  to  the  King,  and  would  drive  him  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  party  who  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  him  from  such  insults  一  "  that  an  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying,  that  no  person  who  is 
not  a  native  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  except  his  Boyal 
Highness  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  be  admitted  to  hia 
Majesty's  councils  in  England  or  Ireland." 

To  avoid  receiving  and  answering  this  address,  William 
came  to  the  House  of  Lords  next  morning,  and  the  Commona 
being  summoned,  ―  by  his  orders  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  J,  declared  that  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued,  ―  and  it  was  not  allowed  again  to 
assemble. 

Lord  Somers  had  been  absent  from  the  House  above  two 
months.  It  so  happened  that  the  last  time  he  had  presided 
on  the  woolsack,  was  the  day  on  which  his  celebrated 


*  11  &  12  W.  3.  c.  2. 

t  Com.  Journ.  5  Pari.  Hist,  1221.    Burnet,  iii.  334. 

{  There  was  a  commission  from  the  Crown  authorising  John  Carl  of 
Bridgewater  to  act  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 
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judgment  in  the  "  Bankers'  Case"  was  reversed.  *  Party 
feeling  had  miJEed  itself  up  a  good  deal  in  this  affair,  and  the 
story  was  circulated  that  he  had  taken  to  his  bed  not  only 
from  the  slur  cast '  upon  his  judicial  fame,  but  from  the 
prospect  of  his  approaching  fall. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  induce  liim  to  quit  his  party, 
and  Sunderland  pressed  him  to  join  with  the  Tories  in  a 
new  ministry;  but  he  answered,  一  "  This  is  neither  my 
custom  nor  consistent  with  my  honour."t  This  offer  being 
Rejected,  the  Tories  were  relentless  against  him,  and  Harley, 
above  all,  was  eager  for  his  dismissal.  } 

William  regarded  the  Chancellor  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence, but  thought  that  he  could  not  oppose  bis  own 
wishes  to  the  national  indignation,  however  unreasonable  it 
might  be,  and  that  before  calling  another  parliament  his 
administration  must  be  remodelled    "  The  first  time  that 
the  Lord  Somera  had  recovered  so  much  health  as  to  come 
to  Court,  the  King  told  him  it  seemed  necessary  for  his 
sernce  that  he  should  part  with  the  Seals,  and  he  wished 
that  he  would  make  the  delivering  them  up  his  own  act.  He 
excused  himself  in  this  ；  all  his  friends  had  pressed  him  not 
to  offer  them,  since  that  seemed  to  show  fear  or  guilt,  so  he 
begged  the  King's  pardon  if  in  this  he  followed  their  advice  ； 
but  he  told  the  King  that  whensoever  he  should  send  a 
warrant  under  his  hand  commanding  him  to  deliver  them  up, 
he  would  immediately  obey  it."    On  the  17th  of  April  the 
expected  warrant  was  brought  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
and,  still  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  he  delivered  to  that 
nobleman  the  Great  Seal,  which  for  above  seven  years  he  had 
held  with  so  much  honour,  and  which,  amidst  all  the  strange 
TicLwitudes  which  he  and  his  party  afterwards  experienced, 
lie  never  recovered.  § 


CHAR 
CVIIL 


Somers  re- 
jects over- 
ture from 
the  Tories. 


The  King 
intimates 
his  inten- 
tion to  re- 
move 
Somers. 


Somera  de- 
prived of 
the  Great 
Seal. 


窜  Ante,  p.  114.  ei  aeq.  f  Cunningham,  i.  183. 

\  "  The  just  reputation  and  high  rank  which  he  had  justly  acquired  were 
intolerable  to  Har)ey*8  envious  heart." ~ Birch's  MSS.  4223.  Brit.  Mus. 

§  The  following  account  of  this  affair  is  given  by  Oldmixon,  on  the  authority  Oldmizon's 

of  a  gentleman  who,  he  says,  hod  it  from  Lord  Somera  himself: 一 "  The  King  account  of 

tome  time  before  the  prorogation,  which  was  April  II"  had  f^iven  his  Lord-  of  Lord 

ship  a  hint  of  the  neccsaity  he  should  be  under  to  part  with  him,  in  order  to  Somers's 

aoeommodate  matters  with  those  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  adminis-  dismissal, 
tratioo.    His  Lordship  upon  this  told  bis  Majesty,  that  lie  knew  yery  well  what 

L  3 
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CHAP.  his  enemies  aimed  at  by  their  abusing  and  persecuting  bim  as  they  bad  lately 
CVIII.  done.  That  the  Seal  was  his  greatest  crime,  and  if  he  quitted  it  he  should  be 
forgiyen  ；  but,  knowing  what  ill  use  would  be  made  of  it  if  it  were  put  into 
their  hands,  he  was  resolved,  with  his  Majesty's  permission,  to  keep  it  in  defiance 
of  their  malice,  and  to  stand  all  the  trials  tb«y  should  put  upon  him  with  the 
support  of  his  innocence  and  the  hopes  of  his  being  serviceable  to  his  Majesty, 
That  he  feared  them  not  ；  but  if  he  would  be  as  firm  to  his  friends  as  they 
would  be  to  him,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  whatever  points  he  had  in  view 
for  the  public  welfare  in  a  new  parliament  The  KiDg  shook  his  head,  u  « 
sign  of  his  diffidence,  and  only  said,  it  must  be  so." _~ Oldm.  Hist,  208. 
Tindal*8,  Tindal  says  ：  一 "  Thus  the  Lord  Somen  was  discharged  from  this  great 

office  which  he  had  held  seven  years  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  int^ritr, 
and  diligence.  His  being  thus  removed  was  much  censured  by  all  but  those  who 
procured  it.  Our  princes  used  not  to  dismiss  ministers  who  tenred  them  well, 
unless  they  were  pressed  to  it  by  a  House  of  Coraraona  that  refuted  to  giv» 
money  till  they  were  laid  aside.  But  here  a  minister,  who  was  always  vindicated 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was  efaarged  there,  and 
who  had  served  both  witli  fidelity  and  success,  and  was,  indeed,  censu  red  with 
nothing  so  much  an  for  his  being  complete  with  the  King's  humour  and  motions, 
or,  at  least,  for  being  too  soft  or  too  feeble  in  representing  his  errors  to  bim,  was 
removed  without  the  shadow  of  complaint  against  him.  This  was  done  with  so 
much  haste,  that  those  who  had  prevailed  with  the  King  to  do  it,  had  not  yet 
concerted  who  should  succeed  him.  They  thougbt  that  all  the  great  men  of 
the  law  were  aspiring  to  that  high  post,  so  that  any  one  to  whom  it  should  be 
offered  would  certainly  accept  it  But  they  soon  found  they  were  mistaken  ； 
for  what  by  reason  of  the  instability  of  the  Court,  what  by  reason  of  the  just  ap- 
prehensions  men  might  have  of  succeeding  so  great  a  man,  both  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  and  the  Attorney  General  Trevor,  to  whom  the  Seals  were 
offered  excused  themselves.  It  was  Term  time,  so  that  a  Tacancy  in  that  post 
put  things  in  some  confusion,  A  temporary  commission  was  granted  to  the 
three  Chief  Judges  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ；  and  on  the  21st  of  May 
the  Seals  were  at  last  given,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Sir  Nathan 
Wright,  one  of  the  King's  Serjeants  at  law,  in  whom  there  was  nothing  equal 
to  the  post,  much  less  to  bim  who  had  lately  filled  it.  The  King's  inclination 
seemed  now  turned  to  the  Tories  and  to  a  new  parliament.  一  Ttnd.  Coni.  Bap. 
xiv.  515. 

Evelyn's.  The  following  extract  from  Evelyn's  Diary  ahows  the  feelings  of  the  day,  and 
proves  that  the  worthy  author  had  taken  his  impressions  a  good  deal  from  the 
Tory  company  which  he  had  been  keeping  ：  一 "24th  April,  1700.  The  Seale 
yraa  taken  from  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  tho，  he  had  been  acquitted  by  a  fixate 
majority  of  votes  for  what  was  charged  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  being  in  Term  time  put  some  stop  to  business,  many  eminent  lawyers 
refusing  to  accept  the  office,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  things  in  this 
fluctuating  conjuncture.  It  is  certain  that  this  Chancellor  was  a  most  excellent 
lawyer,  very  learned  in  all  polite  literature,  a  superior  pen,  master  of  a  haDdsome 
style,  and  of  easy  conyeraation  ；  but  be  is  said  to  make  too  much  haste  to  be 
rich,  as  his  predecessor  and  roost  in  place  in  this  age  did,  to  a  more  prodigious 
excesse  than  was  ever  known.  But  the  Commons  had  now  so  mortified  th« 
Court  party,  and  property  and  liberty  were  so  much  invaded  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  that  their  jealousy  made  them  cautious,  and  every  daj 
ftrengthened  the  law  which  protected  the  people  from  tyranny." 
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The  Whigs  were  highly  incensed  by  the  removal  of  Lord 
Somers,  and  loudly  complained  of  the  conduct  of  William. 
They  held  the  same  language  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  and  even  invented  an  anecdote  that  in  his  last  moments 
he  had  expressed  deep  remorse  for  his  ingratitude  to  the 
individual  to  whom  he  owed  the  Crown  of  England.  •  Lord 
Somers  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  do  more  than  breathe  a 
passing  murmur  that  another  effort  had  not  been  made  to 
save  him.  He  knew  well  that  after  the  "  Abdication  ，，  of 
James,  an  English  King  could  only  govern  through  his 
parliament,  f 

The  Chancellor's  dismission  had  produced  a  deep  sensation 
in  Westminster  Hall.  "  The  Courts"  says  Cunningham, 
" were  immediately  deserted,  the  lawg  silent,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings at  a  stand,  for  no  one  thought  himself  worthy  to 
succeed  Somers  in  his  high  office."  $  William  had  made  np 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  from  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  parties  the  Great  Seal  not  only 
went  a-begging,  but  met  with  many  rebuffs.  The  first 
application  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  the  Attorney 
General,  but  he  wisely  would  not  lose  his  practice  at  the 
bar  for  the  prospect  of  being  in  a  few  weeks  an  Ex-Chan- 
cellor. Chief  J ustice  Holt  next  had  the  bauble  held  out  to 
him,  but  he  said  that  both  prudence  and  honesty  prompted 
him  to*  reject  it,  for  he  held  his  present  office  quamdiu  se  bene 
gesserit,  and  he  felt  himself  competent  to  the  discharge  of  its 

•  Cunninghain,  vol.  i.  252.  ；  Burnet,  iii.  3S5. 

f  "  The  removing  of  the  Lord  Somers  from  his  high  station,  though  it  dis- 
pleased many  people,  yet  it  seemed  not  to  affect  his  Lordship,  who  retired  with 
content  and  temper,  and  upon  all  occasions  in  parliament  served  the  King  and 
the  interests  of  the  public  with  the  same  zeal  as  if  he  had  not  lost  a  place." 一 
Kennet,  iii.  783. 

拿 Hist«  i.  183. 
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duties,  whereas  he  had  never  practised  in  a  Court  of  Equity 
in  his  life.  *  Even  puisne  Judges  and  counsel  without  office 
at  the  bar  refused  tbe  offer  made  them,  though  not  yet 
warned  by  the  lines  which  have  not  been  able  to  save  others 
from  such  folly: 一 

" Ambition  this  shait  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  tbe  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice 
And  ^grinning  infamy.*' 

As  it  was  now  the  middle  of  Easter  Term,  and  important 
law  business  was  suspended,  the  office  of  Chancellor  being 
in  abeyance,  一  the  Great  Seal,  after  remaining  ten  days 
in  the  King's  own  hands,  was  delivered  into  the  temporary 
custody  of  the  two  Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron  as 
Lords  Commissioners,  t  We  learn  from  the  letters  of  Se- 
cretary Vernon,  lately  published  j:^  that  an  intrigue  was  then 
entered  into  by  Lord  Sunderland  with  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
buiy  and  others,  professedly  with  a  view  of  restoring  the 
Ex-chancellor  to  his  office;  but  Somers  himself  was  not 
privy  to  it,  and  I  suspect  that  the  whole  was  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  mystify  the  Whigs  by  holding  out  a  prospect  of 
returning  favour  to  their  chief.  On  the  2  let  of  May,  one 
Nathan  Wright,  Serjeant  at  Law,  was  prevmled  upon  to 
accept  the  Great  Seal  as  Lord  Keeper.  § 


Letters  of 
Vernon  re- 
.lating  to 
Somen. 


•  2d  May.  "Lord  Justice  Holt,"  says  Prior,  ** having  been  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  with  the  King  in  private,  occasioned  a  report  that  he  had  rvfused  the 
Seals.  If  it  be  so  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ；  but  as  yet  the  Seals  are  not  disposed 
of."  —  Letters  to  Earl  of  Manchester  ；  €ole*8  Memoirs,  p.  128. 

Some  say  that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  never  had  but  one  cause  in  Chancery,  and  as 
I  lost  that,  I  cannot  think  myself  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust.'*  —  Grainger,  i. 

t  Cr.  Off.  Min.  fol.  141.  |  a.d.  】84L 

§  I  give  a  few  extracts  firora  Vernon's  Letters,  written  about  this  time,  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  relating  to  Lord  Somers,  which  are  very  curious :  一 
" Sunday,  noon.  The  two  Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron  are  to  be 
here  this  afternoon,  to  have  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  committed  to 
them.  It  will  not  rest  long  in  their  bands,  the  King  being  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Keeper.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  Sir  Jobfi 
Powell  were  not  like  to  be  the  man."*  一  "  Wednetday^  10  o'clock.  Lord 
Sunderland  has  a  great  desire  to  speak  with  your  Grace  in  relation  to 
my  Lord  Chancellor  ；  but  having  no  opportunity,  he  has  told  me  what  he 


1  He  was  a  very  upright  man  ；  and  having  acted  honestly  as  a  Judge  on  the 
trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  was  one  of  the  very  few  not  swept  away  at  the 
Revolution. 
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Iiord  Somers,  on  his  dismissal  from  office,  having  spent  some    CH  A  P. 


time  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  re- 


would  have  proposed  to  you  about  a  roethqjl  to  be  used  for  restoring  the  Lord 
Seals  to  my  Lord  Chancellor.  I  know  not  how  practicable  it  is,  but  I  gome"  on 
told  him  1  would  communicate  it  to  you  if  1  had  the  iiooour  of  seeing  his  retire, 
you  to-morrow  at  Hampton  Court.**  一  **  Majf  9.  and  10.  1700.  The  proposal  menL 
at  Woborne  is  this,  一  That  the  Seals  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sioDers,  such  as  my  Lord  Somen,  if  he  thinks  fit,  shall  name  for  it, 曹 ho  are  to 
resign  whenever  his  Lordship  shall  think  proper  to  take  the  Seals.  It  will  be 
left  to  him  to  consider  whether  he  will  take  them  before  the  neit  session  of  par- 
liament be  over,  that  the  same  ill  ferment  may  not  show  itself  again  on  his 
aeeount,  especially  while  the  matter  of  Kid  is  depending.  If  this  be  approved 
of,  it  is  intended  to  keep  it  secret  with  all  the  care  imaginable,  that  neither  the 
King's  business  may  be  obstructed,  nor  my  Lord  Somers  be  made  uneasy,  with 
the  old  unreasonable  jealousies  on  his  account  ；  and  in  the  mean  time  that 
all  things  continue  as  they  are,  without  displacing  any  body  yet.  If  it  be  ap- 
proved of,  means  may  be  used  to  soften  some  tempers,  and  dispose  them  to  be 
more  moderate  next  winter,  or  to  let  them  alone  if  it  be  disliked.  This,  my 
I«ord  Sunderland  says,  he  has  u  yet  mentioned  to  nobody,  nor  will  he  till  be 
knows  your  thoughts  upon  it.  If  you  gave  into  it,  he  believed  you  would 
discourse  of  it  with  ray  Lord  Wharton  or  Mr.  Montague,  and  by  them  prevail 
with  my  Lord  Somers.  He  is  confident  he  can  bring  the  King  to  it,  and  will 
lay  out  his  utmost  strength  in  it  He  says  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  my  Lord 
Albemarle  and  Lord  Jersey  must  know  it,  and  that  is  all  that  will  be  privy  to 
it  «t  Court.  一  I  made  two  objections  to  it  ；  the  first  was,  that  I  chiefly  appre- 
bended  that  my  Lord  Somers  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  return  any  more 
to  his  employment.  The  manner  of  the  King's  parting  with  him,  the  violence 
of  his  eoemiea,  and  the  unsupportable  fatigue  of  the  place,  would  deter  him 
from  changing  a  quiet,  honourable  retreat  for  a  turbulent  and  unsafe  condition. 
The  next  was,  I  doubted  whether  this  would  be  kept  as  secret  as  it  ought  to  be  ； 
•and  if  that  fiiiled,  it  would  have  very  ill  consequences :  my  Lord  Somers  would 
be  more  pushed  at,  and  the  King's  affairs  more  embroiled  than  eyer.  I  add  a 
third  thing,  that  if  this  should  appear  at  first  to  be  a  scheme  of  bis  Lordship's, 
it  would  be  received  with  great  prejudice :  it  might  be  thought  a  trick,  only  to 
amuse  the  Whigs  and  keep  them  quiet  the  next  session  ；  besides,  as  some  believe 
he  was  the  author  of  my  Lord  Somers's  removal,  they  would  never  expect  he 
should  deal  sincerely  with  him,  nor  be  willing  he  should  have  any  merit  in 
obliging  him.  To  this  he  answered  be  could  not  help  the  hard  censures  he  was 
under,  but  was  sure  he  did  not  deserve  them.  He  has  never  mentioned  my 
Lord  Somen  but  with  esteem,  and  nobody  can  be  more  convinced  of  what  use 
it  is  to  the  King  and  the  public  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  affairs,  and 
.that  tbe  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  . Whigs.  He  conceives  the 
great  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  gaining  of  my  Lord  Somen's  consent  ；  but  if 
your  Grace  thought  well  of  the  proposal,  he  believes  it  would  succeed  in  every 
part,  and  he  would  not  stir  out  of  town  till  he  saw  it  accomplished  ；  whereas 
otherwise  he  has  designed  going  to  Al thorp  on  Wednesday  next  I  shall  take 
DO  notice  of  this  to  Mr.  Montague,  or  any  body  else.  I  find  myself  under  my 
Lord  Sunderland's  circumstances,  and  apprehend  myself  so  suspect^bd,  without 
knowing  any  cause  I  have  given  for  it,  that  sUence  will  best  become  me  on  all 
accounts.  If  your  Grace  finds  this  matter  practicablp，  you  will  mention  it  to  whom 
and  in  what  maimer  you  think  £t.  If  you  disapprove  of  it,  I  suppose  there  is 
an  end  of  it  ；  and  I  wish  aoy  body  else  may  find  out  a  scheme  that  will  more 
tend  to  our  settlement.'*  一  On  May  10.  Vernon  writes  to  Shrewsbury  that  "  Sun- 
derland wishes  more  reserve  should  be  used  in  the  affair,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  further  mentioned  till  the  King  should  be  sounded  about  it"  He  adds  一 
" I  bev  the  Attorney  declines  taking  the  Seals,  notwithstanding  all  the  persua- 
moos  that  have  been  used, — May  U.  Vernon  at  great  length  states  assurances 
Iroxn  Sunderland  of  his  great  regard  for  Somers 一 "  that  he  was  against  removing 
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treated  to  his  villa,  and  there  returning  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
which  had  been  long  interrupted,  forgot  his  recent  mortifica* 

him  ；  that  he  was  much  surprised  when  he  heard  that  Lord  Somen  and  the 
King  had  parted  ；  that  he  wished  they  should  be  brought  together  again.  By 
this  means  my  Lord  Somers  would  return  into  the  King's  service  with  a  better 
grace  and  more  authority  than  he  had  before.  He  knows  no  engagements  the 
King  is  under  to  any  person  whatsoever  in  opposition  to  my  Lord  Somers.  He 
consents  that  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Orford,  Lord  Wbarton,  and  Mr.  Montague 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  proposal,  but  no  other  person.  If  the  difficulty 
should  He  on  my  Lord  Somers's  part,  and  he  be  resolved  against  taking  the 
Seals  again,  as  preferring  his  own  quiet,  and  not  to  eipose  himself  to  new  at- 
tempts, the  same  measures  may  slill  be  carried  on  with  his  concurrence,  though 
not  so  satisfactorily  to  the  public.  In  that  case  it  roust  be  considered  who  shall 
be  recommended  to  the  King  as  Lorcj^  Keeper  ；  as  also  care  to  be  uken  that  my 
Lord  Somers  be  made  easy  in  his  fortune,  which  he  hopes  will  likewise  be  done 
to  all  that  be  principally  concerned  in  this  matter  to  their  entire  satisfaction." 

" May  14.  Whatever  difficulties  be  in  the  way,  Lord  Sunderland  thinks  they 
may  be  got  over,  and  it  is  worth  struggling  with  them  to  gain  so  good  an  end. 
As  to  the  King's  part,  he  knows  it  has  been  so  long  his  opinion,  that  the  Whigt 
were  the  only  persons  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  support  of  his  government, 
that  he  makes  no  doubt  but  the  King  may  be  prevailed  on  to  do  any  reasonable 
thing  that  will  content  them,  which  you  may  be  satisfied  in  as  soon  as  you  can 
come  to  speak  with  the  King.  That  he  has  made  such  a  false  step,  in  parting 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  disturl>ance  he  was 
put  into  by  that  fatal  bill.  His  Lordship  is  sure  that,  if  the  part  he  took  in  that 
bill  had  not  made  the  King  withdraw  himself  from  him,  the  King  would  have 
had  no  hand  in  remoying  the  Seals  ；  but,  as  it  is,  he  thinks  the  matter  still 
retrievable,  and  that  my  Lord  Somen  may  enter  again  upon  business  more  to 
his  satisikction,  and  with  a  greater  confidence  between  him  and  the  King  than 
has  been  hitherto :  there  will  only  want  his  concurrence,  which  will  be  bis 
friends*  part  to  persuade  him  to.  Perhaps  an  offer  of  the  Seals  will  be  made  to 
Serjeant  Wright,  to  prevent  their  taking  any  jealousy, 曹 ho  are  averse  to  the 
putting  of  the  Seals  into  commission,  which  will  be  the  last  trial  for  a  single 
person;  but  whether  this  take  place,  or  that  the  Seals  go  inlo  the  bands  of 
Commissioners,  it  will  be  equally  consistent  with  the  carrying  on  the  other 
design,  if  it  be  approved  of." —"  May  16.  I  saw  niy  Lord  Sunderland  yesterday. 
He  tells  me  all  dissatisfactions  are  over  between  the  King  and  him.  He  found 
the  King  was  set  rather  upon  appointing  a  Keeper  than  Commissioners  for  the 
Seal,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Wright  is  the  man  pitched  on,  if  he  will  undertake  it. 
I  have  heard  since,  that  my  Lord  Rochester  has  undertaken  to  get  him  spoke  to. 
WliAt  answer  he  will  make,  I  know  not  ；  but  he  has  been  Tery  ill  of  late,  and  is 
scarce  recovered  yet.  If  he  boggles  at  it,  I  take  it  for  granted  Commissioners 
must  be  appointed,  such  an  shall  be  proposed  by  those  who  hare  the  Seals 重 low 
in  Custody.** ~ "  May  18.  I  hear  Mr.  Montap^ue  has  been  lately  with  the  King,  and 
that  they  talked  of  afibirs  pretty  freely.  The  King  began  with  the  reports  that 
have  be«n  spread  abroad  of  his  hard  usage  to  my  Lord  Somen,  and  mentioned 
how  ofl  my  Lord  Somers  had  told  him  that  be  found  he  was  growing  a  weight 
upon  public  business,  which  appearing  every  day  more  and  more  visible, 
the  King  was  not  unwilling  to  accept  of  his  resignation.  Mr.  Montague  hoped 
nothing  would  be  expected  from  him  that  was  not  consistent  with  bis  liriend^ip 
and  obligations  to  my  Lord  Somers.  The  King  answered,  that  was  far  from 
his  thoughts  ；  on  the  contrary,  he  eipected  that  my  Lord  Somers  should  join 
with  him  in  promoting  what  might  be  for  hU  service  and  the  public  good,  so  as 
there  might  be  no  occasion  for  their  taking  any  thing  amiss  of  one  another.  I 
hear  Mr.  Serjeant  Wright  has  closed  with  the  offer  tbat  has  been  made  him  of 
the  Great  Seal,  which  I  suppose  will  be  deliyercd  to  him  next  council  day." 
" May  21.  I  perceive  your  Grace  thinks  my  Lord  Sunderland's  plan  pretty  iin*> 
practicable.    He  has  another  opinion  of  it^and  still  believes  you  nnd  he  t<^eth«r 
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tioiw,  and  felt  as  if  he  should  be  contented  never  again  to  mix  CHAP, 
in  political  broils.  He  heard  with  indifference  of  the  negotia- 
tioDB  respecting  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  —  although 
he  must  have  experienced  a  little  glow  of  satisfaction  from  the 
embarrassment  produced  by  the  repeated  refusals  of  the  Great 
Seal,  ~ -excusable  vanity  suggesting  to  hiin  that  one  reason 
was  the  dread  of  being  compared  to  him  who  had  lately  held 
it  with  such  general  applause.  He  was  kept  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  Sunderland  intrigue  for  neutralising  the  Whigs 
by  the  plan  for  his  recall  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament^  or,  as  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
foreseen,  he  would  have  indignantly  spurned  at  it. 

There  was  now  a  lull  before  the  tempest  burst  forth  with  The  King 
fresh  violence.    The  King  having  named  Lords  Justices,  f=ad. 
went  abroad  in  the  beginniDg  of  July,  and  did  not  return  till 
the  end  of  October.    As  yet,  there  was  perfect  tranquillity  r 
in  Europe,  and  at  home  it  seemed  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
great  parties  was  to  prevail,  or  whether  there  might  not' be  a 
cordial  coalition  between  them.    But  events  were  in  progress 
which  speedily  brought  about  a  party  conflict  of  unexampled 
violence,  and  which  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Tagus. 

could  put  it  beyond  doubt  The  Council  is  summoned  this  afternoon  for 
delivering  the  Great  Seal  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Wright,  and,  accordingly,  I  am 
going  to  Hampton  Court,  where  perhaps  I  may  bave  something  to  write  you  from 
the  King.  I  am  just  come  from  Hampton  Court,  where  I  have  seen  the  Seals 
delivered  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Wright  ； 一 he  has  had  a  great  fit  of  sickness.  .  There 
was  but  an  indifferent  appearance  of  Councillors  ；  perhaps  my  Lord  Tankerville 
and  Mr.  Montague  absented  themselves  designedly.** 一 "  May  23.  Lord  Sun- 
derland is  confident  he  should  entirely  satisfy  you  as  to  what  he  designs.  He 
is  positive  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Wright's  having  the  Seals  will  be  no  obstruction 
at  ail  to  it,  and  the  rather,  since,  when  the  Serjeant  took  the  Seals,  he  did  it  with 
a  foresight  that  he  should  not  hold  them  long,  and,  therefore,  intended  to  move 
bis  Majesty  that  hU  compliance  might  not  turn  to  his  prejudice  by  any  change  ； 
but  his  Majesty  preYented  him,  and  of  his  own  accord  told  htm,  that  if  any 
thing  should  arise  which  might  require  the  Seals  being  removed  out  of  his 
bands,  be  should  not  suffer  by  his  accepting  them.  My  Lord  Keeper  is  not  yet 
removed  from  bis  lodgings  at  the  Gravel  Pits,  where  he  has  been  some  time  for 
the  recorery  of  his  health,  but  to-morrow,  I  hear,  he  comes  to  town." 一 "May  25. 
They  suspect  that  Mr.  Montague  carries  messages  between  the  King  and  my 
Xord  Somen,  and  some  of  them  think  that  my  Lord  Sunderland  is  going 
into  the  country,  because  he  cannot  influence  the  King  to  enter  further  into  the 
Tory  measures." "  May  28.  As  to  what  your  Grace  asks,  how  my  Lord  Keeper 
is  like  to  be  satisfied  if  he  should  be  removed  again,  I  think  that  as  difficult  to 
answer  as  it  is  to  know  whether  my  Lord  Somers  would  be  willing  to  be 
reinstated  if  tbe  way  to  it  were  never  so  open." 一  Vem,  Corr.  iii.  37 ~ 65. 
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Immediately  after  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  into  which 
England  had  been  duped,  French  intrigue  was  set  to  work 
to  convert  it  into  an  engine  for  effecting  the  object  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy ； and  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the  Car- 
dinal Parto  Carrero,  the  last  male  of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  induced  to  execute  a  will,  devising 
all  his  dominions  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Dauphin.  Immediately  after  this  solemnity 
he  expired.  With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesitation,  Louis 
broke  through  all  the  obligations  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and 
accepted  the  splendid  inheritance  for  his  grandson.  Philip 
was  immediately  recognised  at  Versailles  as  the  successor  of 
Charles  11.  ；  the  whole  court  of  France  accompanied  him  to 
Sceaux,  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  and  the  whole  French  nation 
were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  what  they  considered  an 
immense  accession  to  their  empire. 

In  England  the  news  excited  corresponding  consternation 
and  resentment,  and  there  was  a  violent  cry  against  Lord 
Somers  and  the  Whigs,  to  whom  the  Partition  Treaties,  and 
the  misfortunes  which  followed  upon  them,  were  not  unfairly 
imputed.  A  dissolution  of  parliament  took  place,  and  the 
elections  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Tories. 

The  new  parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  and  the  Ex-chancellor  had  great  reason  to  dread  its 
vengeance.  After  some  time  necessarily  spent  in  providing 
for  the  Protestant  succession,  by  calling  in  the  house  of 
Hanover*,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  promising  son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Par- 
tition Treaties  were  hotly  debated  in  both  Houses,  and  a 
proposal  was  made  in  the  Commons  "to  Impeach  Lord 
Somers,  late  Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  share  he  had 
had  in  these  treaties,  and  for  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours." t    He  thereupon  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to 

•  See  19  &  IS  W.  3.  c.  2. 

t  This  proceeding  had  excited  great  expectation.  Thus  wrote  Prior,  still  a 
Whig,  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester  ：  "  I  must  congratulate  your  happiness  that 
you  are  out  of  this  noise  and  tumult,  where  we  are  tearing  and  destroying  every 
man  his  neighbour.  To-morrow  is  the  great  day  when  wc  expect  my  Lord 
Chancellor 曹 ill  be  fallen  upon,  though  C(pd  knows  what  crime  be  is  guilty  of 
but  that  of  being  a  very  great  man,  and  a  wise  and  upright  Judge.** 一  2Vi.  Corr. 
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them,  "  that  having  heard  that  complaint  had  been  made  of  CHAP: 
him  in  their  House,  out  of  his  high  respect  for  the- Commons 
of  England,  he  begged  that  he  might  have  permission  to  be 
heard  before  them  in  his  own  defence." 

This  was  granted,  although  the  House,  taking  umbrage  Hb  speech 
because  the  proceeding  which  they  intended  to  keep  secret  2^*^  of 
had  been  divulged,  resolved  to  ask  him  whence  he  had  the  Commons, 
information  which  induced  him  to  make  the  application  ？  一 
" A  chair  was  set  by  the  Serjeant,  a  little  within  the  bar  on 
the  left  hand  ；  then  the  Seijeant  had  directions  to  acquaint 
the  Lord  Somers  that  he  might  come  in,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
acquainted  his  Lordship  that  he  might  repose  himself  in  the 
chair  provided  for  him  ；  and  his  Lordship  was  heard  what  he 
had  to  offer  to  the  House." 鲁 

Of  this  memorable  speech  we  have  a  very  imperfect  report, 
一  from  which  we  can  barely  trace  the  line  of  defence  which 
he  aasumed.  Having  given  an  account  of  what  we  know  to 
have  passed  about  the  negotiation  with  Tallard,  he  makes  the 
King  add,  "  that  if  he  and  his  other  ministers  thought  that 
a  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  such  a  project,  then  the 
whole  matter  must  be  let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the 
French  to  better  terms."  Lord  Somers  said,  "  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  taking  too  much  upon  himself  if  he  should 
have  put  a  stop  to  a  treaty  of  such  consequence :  The  King's 
letter  requiring  the  blank  CommiseioiiB^  he  construed  to  be 
a  warrant  which  be  was  bound  to  obey :  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  very  fully  to  his  Majesty, 
objecting  to  many  particulars,  and  proposing  several  things 
which  he  thought  were  for  the  good  and  interest  of  England : 
That  the  treaty  being  concluded,  he  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
it,  by  the  King'scommand^ ― as  he  thought  he  was  bound  to 
do :  That  as  a  Privy  Councillor  he  had  offered  the  King  his  - 
best  advice  ；  and  that  as  Chancellor  he  had  executed  the  office 
according  to  his  duty."  Having  finished,  the  Speaker  asked 
him,  "  Who  had  informed  him  that  there  was  a  debate  in 
the  House  about  bim  ？  ，，  He  answered,  "  That  he  was 
strangely  surprised  at  a  question  which  he  never  knew  was 

*  5  Pari.  Hist.  1245. 
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put  to  any  man  that  came  to  desire  the  favour  of  being  heard, 
and  that  he  not  only  would  be  content  to  be  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  House,  but  would  suffer  the  worst  extremity 
that  might  befall  him  rather  than  bring  prejudice  to  those 
who  had  placed  confidence  in  him."  He  then  withdrew,  but 
came  back  immediately  and  desired  to  leave  with  the  House 
the  King's  letter  to  him,  preparatory  to  the  first  Partition 
Treaty,  with  a  copy  of  his  answer,  which  he  said  he  had 
permission  to  lay  before  them.*  It  u  said  that  his  defence 
was  so  full  and  clear,  that  if,  upon  his  withdrawing,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  had  been  soon 
at  an  end,  and  the  prosecution  let  fall.  But  his  enemies, 
assisted  by  an  indiscreet  friend,  drew  out  the  debate  to  such 
a  length,  that  the  impression  which  his  speech  had  made  was 
greatly  effkced,  and  the  House  sitting  till  it  was  past  mid- 
night, the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ten  一 
198  to  188  ―  "  That  John  Lord  Somers,  by  advising  his 
Majesty  in  the  years  1698  to  the  treaty  for  partition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  whereby  large  territories  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  dominions  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  waa 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mUdemeanour, ，，十  And  the  House 
ordered  Simon  Harcourt,  the  great  Tory  lawyer,  who  was 

•  This  scene  calls  forth  the  following  observation  from  Horace  Walpole :  一 
" The  excellent  balance  of  our  constitution  never  appeared  in  a  clearer  light 
lhan  with  relation  to  this  Lord,  who,  though  impeached  by  a  mi«guided  House 
of  Commons  with  all  the  intemperate  folly  which  at  times  disgraced  the  free 
states  of  Greece,  yet  had  full  liberty  to  vindicate  his  innocence  and  xnani^t  an 
integrity  which  could  never  have  shone  so  bright  unless  it  had  been  juridically 
aspersed." —  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Yet  the  Ultra- Tory,  Lord  Dartmouth, 
was  so  far  misled  by  liis  prejudices  as  to  write,  "  I  never  saw  that  House  in  so 
great  a  flame  as  they  were  upon  his  withdrawing.  He  left  them  in  a  much 
worse  disposition  to  himself  than  he  found  them  ；  ond  I  heard  many  of  his  best 
friends  say  they  heartily  wished  he  had  cever  come  thither.'* 

Lord  Melville*8  defence  of  himself  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 806  is 
the  last  instance  of  a  Peer  claiming  this  privilege. 

t  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  a  very  young  member,  took  a  wann  interest  for 
Lord  Somers,  and  voted  for  him,  but,  with  the  tact  which  he  ever  displayed,  re- 
mained silent,  that  the  effect  of  the  Speech  might  not  be  weakened  by  an  angry 
discussion  一  privately  remarking  "  that  the  zeal  of  the  warmest  friends  is  often- 
times more  hurtful  to  the  person  whose  cause  they  espouse  than  the  bitterest  ac- 
cusations of  the  most  inveterate  opponents."  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
question  had  been  immediately  put,  the  prosecution  would  have  been  with- 
drawn.  Harcourt,  to  further  the  impeachment,  laid  the  trap  into  which  Cowp«r, 
who  was  against  it,  fell. 一 Cox's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  i.  23.  Walpole 
was  afterwards  Teller  on  the  division  respecting  the  Replication  to  Lord 
Somers's  Answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  when  he  was  in  a  minority  of 
90  to  140.  一  lb.  25. 
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afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  to  go  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  CHAP. 
to  impeach  him  in  due  form.*  CIX' 

Having  resolved  likewise  to  impeach  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Lord  Halifax,  ―  so  eager  were  the 
Commoos  in  the  prosecution,  that  they  immediately  after 
presented  an  addreiss  to  the  King  praying  him  to  remove  all 
the  four  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever.  The  Lords, 
alarmed  at  this  attempt  of  the  Commons  to  fientence  as  well 
as  to  accuse,  voted  a  counter  address,  praying  his  Majesty 
" not  to  pass  any  censure  upon  the  accused  Lords  until  they 
ore  tried  upon  their  impeachments^  and  judgment  be  given 
according  to  the  usage  of  parliament  and  the  laws  of  the 
knd."  The  King's  answer  to  the  Commons  was  in  general 
terms,  and  amounted  to  a  polite  reprimand  for  their  irregu- 
larity, f 

Harcourt  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  "in  the  name  April 】• 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  Commons  of  England,  i7oi. 
impeached  John  Lord  Somers  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours," adding  that  "the  House  of  Commons  would,  in  due 
time,  exhibit  particular  articles  against  the  said  Lord^  and 
make  good  the  same."  $ 

Articles,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  were  forthwith  regu-  Articles  of 
larly  exhibited.  Had  the  case  come  to  a  hearing,  some  of 
them  would  have  been  very  serious.  The  first  was  for 
advisiriff  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  could  not  have  been  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  But  the  second  charged,  "  that  for  more 
effectually  carrying  on  that  treaty,  the  said  Lord  Somers  did 
prepare  a  commission  to  which  he  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of 
England^  without  any  lawful  warrant,  and  without  commu- 
nlcating  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  Lords  J ustices,  or  advis- 
ing in  concurrence  with  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  there- 
upon 一  that  no  certain  persons  of  known  honour,  fidelity,  and 
experience,  were  therein  nominated  Commissioners,  but  that  a 
blank,  or  empty  space,  was  left  in  the  said  commission  at  the 
time  of  the  scuUng  thereof,  whereon  the  Commissioners'  names 
were  afterwards  to  be  inserted  beyond  the  seas,  although  an 
unlimited  power  was  given  to  such  Commissioners  to  treat 

♦  Burnet,  iii.  369.    5  Pari.  Hist.  1245 

t  5  Pari.  Hist.  1249,  1250.  t  H  St.  Tr.  233. 
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with  the  Commissioners  of  the  French  King,  and  of  the  States: 
General,  touching  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
his  Majesty  did  thereby  engage  himself  to  ratify  and  confirm 
whatever  should  thereupon  be  concluded  by  them  or  either  of 
them."  The  third  was  for  procuring,  ex  post  facto,  a  warrant 
to  authorise  the  commission.  The  fourth  was  for  claQdestinely 
affixing  the  Great  Seal  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
fifth  was  for  doing  the  like  to  the  second  Partition  Treaty  in 
1699.  The  sixth  was  for  omitting  to  cause  the  commissions 
and  ratifications,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  to  be  in- 
rolled 一  the  omission  being  averred  to  have  been  for  the  sake 
of  concealment.  The  next  five  articles  accused  him  of  passing 
in  his  own  favour  illegal  grants  of  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
The  thirteenth  was  for  granting  a  Qommission  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  Kid  the  pirate,  who,  under  pretence  thereof^, 
had  long  preyed  upon  the  shipe  and  property  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  West  Indies  ；  一  and  the  last  article  moat  fri- 
volously charged  judicial  delinquency 一 particularly  in  respect 
of  the  celebrated  judgment  in  the  "  Bankers'  Case."  In  his 
Answers,  Lord  Somers  traversed  the  first  article  ；  as  to  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  he  relied  on  his  Majesty's 
express  command.  With  respect  to  the  sixth,  he  denied  that 
the  inrolment  was  a  part  of  his  duty.  The  charges  respecting 
the  grants  he  repelled,  by  asserting  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  spontaneous  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  that  they  all  ] 
in  due  form.  •  On  the  thirteenth,  he  admitted  that  he 
granted  a  commission  to  Captain  Kid,  and  Lad  assisted  in. 
fitting  him  out,  but  denied  all  privacy  with  his  piracies.  In 
replying  to  the  last  article,  he  excusably  dwells  upon  his 
great  exertions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  manifest  im- 
pairing of  his  health,  and  upon  the  anxiety  he  had  ever 
manifested  to  do  justice  between  the  Crown  and  the  subject, 
and  between  man  and  man.  f 

•  Horace  Walpole,  though  friendly  to  Somers,  blames  these  grants  (Royal 
and  NoUe  Authora)  ；  but,  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  One  might  as  well  lay  «  heary 
charge  on  his  father's  (Sir  R.  Walpole)  memory  for  the  graats  of  lucrative 
offices  obtained  for  his  &mily  and  taking  a  pension  when  be  resigned.  Lord 
Somers  raised  no  more  from  his  offices  and  grants  than  a  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  live  with  decency  and  elegance.** 

t  14  St.  Tr.  263—274. 
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There  evidently  was  not  the  slightoBt  colour  for  the  im- 
peachment, except  with  respect  to  the  treatiea;  *and  to  these 
v^ry  serious  charges  I  must  own  I  think  the  defence  is  very 
inadequate.  It  does  seem  astonishing  to  us  that,  to  humour 
the  King,  Somers  should  have  bo  acted  ；  and  still  more  as- 
astonishing,  that  he  should  openly  rely  on  the  King's  command 
as  a  justification.  This  is  the  language  of  Attorney  General 
Herbert,  in  defending  himself  for  impeaching  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  Members  for  high  treason  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I"  but  could  little  have  been  expected  from  the  great 
contriver  of  the  Revolution  and  the  author  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights.  The  principle  would  introduoe  absolutism  into  the 
management  of  all  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  affairs,  and  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  every  notion  of  responsible  govern- 
ment 

Luckily  for  the  Ex-chancellor,  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  which  originated  in  the  indiscreet 
attempt  of  the  Commons  to  prejudge  the  case  while  it  was 
pending,  gradually  increased,  and  finally  rendered  the  im- 
peachment abortive.  The  truth  is,  that  at  this  time  (incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  us),  the  Whigs  had  a  decided  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  although  they  were  always  outvoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    From  the  creation  of  some  new 
Peers,  一  from  judicious  appointments  to  the  Bight  Reverend 
Bench, 一 and  from  the  highest  ranks  in  England  being  then 
much  better  educated  than  the  fox-hunting  squires  who 
represented  the  counties  and  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs, 
the  Upper  House  in  the  reign  of  William  was,  and  for  a 
good  many  years  continued  far  in  advance  of  the  Lower  in 
liberality  and  intelligence.     The  Lords  had  steadily  sup- 
ported the  late  Ministers  now  under  impeachinent,  and  an 
acjquittal  was  pretty  confidently  anticipated^  without  any  nice 
discrimination  of  the  articles  of  charge.    The  Tory  majority 
in  the  Commons,  therefore,  very  injudiciously  sought  to  stop 
the  prosecutions  by  a  quarrel,  that  the  accused  might  not 
have  the  triumph  of  an  acquittal  on  the  merits.    Had  they 
abandoned  the  unfounded  and  frivolous  articles,  and  pro- 
ceeded regularly  to  trial  on  the  charge  respecting  the  Par- 
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tition  Treaties,  they  must  either  have  obtained  a  conviction  . 
or  covered  tkeir  opponentB  with  disgrace. 

Lord  Somers's  "  Answer "  being  communicated  to  the 
Commons^  they  neglected  duly  to  put  in  a  "  Beplication  "  to 
it,  and  they  had  for  an  unreasonable  time  omitted  to  exhibit 
written  articles  agunst  other  Lords  whom  they  bad  impeached. 
Being  urged  to  use  despatch,  they  returned  a  saucy  message, 
intimating  that  they  were  the  best  judges  of  the  propriety 
of  their  own  proceedings.    On  the  petition  of  Lord  Somers, 
" that  a  day  might  be  appointed  for  his  speedy  trial,"  the 
Lords  resolved  to  commence  it  on  Friday  the  13th  of  June. 
The  Commons  thereupon  demanded  a  "  Conference,'*  in 
which,  after  many  complaints,  they  proposed  to  their  Lord* 
ships  "  that  a  committee  of  both  Houses  be  nominated  to 
consider  of  the  most  proper  ways  and  methods  of  proceeding 
on  impeachments  according  to  the  usage  of  parliaments 
in  such  cases."    This  proposal  was  scorned  by  the  Lords, 
who  sent  a  message  intimating  "that  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  assert  their  undoubted  right  to  appoint 
a  day  for  trial  of  any  impeachment  depending  before  them 
without  any  previous  signification  from  the  Commons  of 
their  being  ready  to  proceed  ；  that  their  Lordships,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  would  always  use  that 
right  with  a  regard  to  the  equal  and  impartial  admiiuBtration 
of  justice,  and  with  a  dae  care  to  prevent  unreaaonable 
delays;  and  that  the  expressiona  of  the  Commons  were  such 
as  never  before  had  been  used  by  one  House  of  Parliament 
to  another,  and  such  as,  if  returned,  would  necessarily  destroy 
all  good  correspondence  between  the  two." 

The  Commons,  however,  reiiised  to  proceed  till  the 
preliminaries  of  the  trial  should  be  adjusted  by  a  joint 
committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  they  should  be 
assured  particularly  that  the  Lord  to  be  tried  should,  during 
his  trial,  stand  outside  the  bar,  and  that  the  other  impeached 
Lords  should  not  sit  or  vote  ；  一  declaring,  "  that  to  depart 
from  these  demands  would  be  giving  up  the  rights  of  the 
Commons  of  England  known  by  unquestionable  precedents, 
and  making  impeachments  (the  greatest  bulwark  for  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England)  impracticable  for  the  future." 
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At  last  the  Lords  and  Commons  met  in  a  "  Free  Con-  c^ap. 
ference,"  in  which  there  was  such  violence  that  there  seems  • 


to  have  been  some  danger  of  their  coming  to  the  via  facti,  a  free  con- 
sod  rendering  it  necessary  that  constables  sliould  be  called  &reiice> 
in  to  preserve  the  peace.    Lord  Haversham,  in  his  speech,  Lord  Ha- 
plainly  accused  the  Commons  of  "  fastidiously  instituting  suits  the  一 
these  impeachments  against  Peers  tohom  they  knew  to  be  Commons. 
innocent,"    The  Commons  immediately  broke  up  the  con- 
ference, and  rushed  away.    As  they  were  withdrawing,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire^  the  Lord  Steward,  bawled  after  them, 
"he  hoped  they  would  return  back  like  men  of  sense  to  finish 
the  business  on  which  they  had  been  sent,  and  would  not 
think  that  that  Lord  had  any  authority  to  use  any  such 
language  to  their  Honourable  House."    On  their  arrival 
m  their  own  chamber,  they  gave  an  inflammatory  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred;  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
nmine  dissentierUe,  "  that  John  Lord  Haversham  hath  at  the 
Free  Conference  this  day  uttered  most  scandalous  reproaches 
and  false  expressions,  highly  reflecting  upon  the  honour  and 
justice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tending  to  the  making 
a  breach  in  the  good  correspondence  between  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  to  the  interrupting  the  public  justice  of  the 
nation   by  delaying  the  proceedings   on  impeachments." 
2.  "  That  John  Lord  Haversham  be  charged  before  the  Lords 
for  the  words  spoken  by  him  this  day  at  the  Free  Con- 
ference, and  that  the  Lords  be  desired  to  proceed  against  the 
said  Lord  Havei'&ham,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  upon 
him  as  so  high  an  offence  against  the  House  of  Commons 
does  deserve."    The  Lords  in  answer  requested  that  the 
Commons  would  forthwith  return  to  the  Piunted  Chamber 
and  resume  the  Free  Conference,  "  which,  they  doubted  not, 
would  prove  the  best  expedient  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
of  a  misunderstanding  upon  what  has  passed," ―  and  the 
following  day  they  earnestly  repeated  their  request.  They 
Jikewise  required  Lord  Haversham  to  answer  the  charge 
s^sdnst  him.    But  the  Commons  peremptorily  refused  to 
proceed  till  they  should  have  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered 
to  them  at  the  Free  Conference,  till  the  joint  committee 
should  be  appointed,  and  till  they  had  assurance  that  each 
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Lord  on  his  trial  should  stand  at  the  bar,  and  that  the 
the  impeached.  Lords  shonld  not  sit  or  vote  on  the  trial  of 
each  other.  The  Lords  thereupon  peremptorily  fixed 
Tuesday  the  17th  of  June  for  the  trial  of  Lord  Somere, 
and  the  Commons  resolved  "  that  they  would  not  attend" 
The  day  of  trial  exhibited  a  series  of  party  struggles  rather 
than  a  grave  judicial  proceeding.  The  Tories  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  although  a  minority,  were  numerous  and  deter- 
mined, and  they  zealously  backed  up  all  the  pretensions  of 
the  Commons.  On  the  assembling  of  the  peers,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  first  question  put  was,  "  Whether  the  House  should 
go  this  day  into  the  Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  the  trial  of  the  Lord  Somers?"  After  a  sharp 
debate,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative;  but  twenty-six  tem- 
poral and  three  spiritual  Lords  signed  a  protest  in  such 
violent  language  that  it  was  expunged  from  the  Journals. 
The  impeached  Lords  having  moved  that  "  they  have  leave 
to  be  absent  from  Lord  Somers's  trial,"  this  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Tories,  on  the  ground  of  its  indicating  that, 
contrary  to  the  requisition  of  the  other  House,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  present  if  they  chose  ；  but  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  procession  was  then  formed  to  Westminster  Hall, 
which  had  been  properly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
Lords  being  duly  seated  according  to  their  degrees.  Lord 
Somers  was  placed  within  the  bar,  as  this  was  only  a  case  of 
mrsdemeanour,  and  the  articles  against  him,  and  his  answers, 
were  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  Commone  were  then  solemnly 
called  to  appear,  and  make  good  their  impeachment.  No 
one  appearing  for  the  proeecution,  the  Lords  returned  in  pro- 
cession to  their  own  chamber.  But  here  a  tumultuous  dis- 
cussion arose  respecting  the  form  of  the  question  now  to  be 
put,  and  this  being  referred  to  the  Judges,  they  declared  that 
it  ought  to  be,  "  Is  John  Lord  Somers  guilty,  or  not  guilt;, 
of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  whereof  he  is  im- 
peached ？，，  But  the  Tory  party  said,  "  as  they  could  not  vote 
Lord  Somers  guilty  upon  any  notoriety,  without  legal  evi- 
dence^ BO  they  could  not  vote  him  not  guilty;  for  although 
the  Commons  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
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good  their  accusation,  he  might,  nevertheless,  have  committed 
all  the  offences  charged  against  him,  and  with  every  poBsible 
ftvation."  To  give  them  some  content,  the  question 
to  be  put  was,  "That  John  Lord  Somers  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  artiolea  of  impeachment  against  him  exhibited 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  things  therein  contained, 
and  that  the  said  impeachment  be  dismissed."  This  being 
settled,  the  Lords  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
question  being  put  to  all  the  Lords  present,  b^inning  with 
the  junior  Baron,  fifty-six  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
thirty-one  in  the  negative.  They  then  returned  to  their 
own  chamber,  and,  without  another  division,  judgment  was 
solemnly  pronounced  hj  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  order  of  the 
House,  "  that  the  defendant  be  acquitted  and  the  impeach- 
ment digmissed." 

Lord  Somere's  personal  demeanour  during  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  universally  admired,  and  was  afterwards  cele- 
brated by  Addison :  "  This  noble  Lord,  for  the  great  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  has  been  often  compared  with 
the  Lord  Verulain,  who  had  also  been  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
JanA  But  the  conduct  of  these  extraordinary  persons  under 
the  same  circumstances  was  vastly  different.  They  were 
both  impeached  by  a  House  of  Commons.  One  of  them,  as 
he  had  given  just  occasion  for  it,  sunk  under  it,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  an  abject  submission  as  very  much  dimi- 
nished the  lustre  of  so  exalted  a  character.  But  my  Lord 
Somers  was  too  well  fortified  in  his  integrity  to  fear  the 
impotence  of  an  attempt  upon  his  reputation,  and  though  his 
accusers  would  gladly  have  dropped  their  impeachment,  he 
was  instant  with  them  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  would 
not  let  that  matter  rest  until  it  was  brought  to  an  issue. 
For  the  same  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind  which  made  him 
disregard  fame,  made  him  impatient  of  an  undeserved  re- 
proach," • 

The  Commons,  at  their  next  meeting  after  the  acquittal,  re- 
solved " that  the  Lords  had  refused  them  justice  upon  the  im- 
peachment against  the  Lord  Somers,  by  denying  them  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  both  Houses,  which  was  deeired,  as  the  only  proper 
means  of  settling  the  neoeesary  preliminaries,  and  afterwards 
by  proceeding  to  a  pretended  trial  of  the  said  Lord,  which 
could  tend  only  to  protect  him  from  justice  by  colour  of  an 
illegal  acquittal,  and  that  the  Lords  had  thereby  endeavoured 
to  overturn  the  right  of  impeachment  lodged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  people  against  great  men,  and 
had  made  an  invasion  on  public  liberty  by  holding  out  a 
prospect  of  impunity  to  the  greatest  offenders,  and  that  if 
the  supplies  necessary  for  preserving  the  public  peace  and 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  shall  be  with- 
held^ the  whole  blame  must  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  a  breach  between  the 
two  Housefl  to  escape  from  the  just  punishment  of  their  own 
enormous  crimes." 

The  Lords,  with  more  dignity,  merely  intimated  in  -answer 
to  this  message,  that  "  they  had  appointed  a  day  for  the 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Orford;"  and,  when  the  joint  committee 
was  again  demanded,  saying  that  "  thia  showed  that  the 
Commons  never  intended  to  bring  any  of  th^r  impeachments 
to  trial,"  The  impeached  Lords  were  accordingly  all  ac- 
quitted, parliament  wad  prorogued,  and  thia  Ultra-Tory 
House  of  Commons  never  met  again  ―  events  arising  which 
brought  about  a  reaction  on  the  liberal  side,  and  enabled  the 
King  successfully  to  appeal  to  the  nation  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  * 

Lord  Somers'a  early  friend,  Shrewsbury,  hearing  of  these 
transactionB  while  resident  at  Kome,  thus  addressed  him: —— 
" I  cannot  help  referring  to  mj  old  opinion,  which  is  now 
supported  by  more  weight  than  I  ever  expected,  and  wonder 
that  a  man  can  be  found  in  England  who  has  bread,  that 
will  be  concerned  in  pubUc  business.  Had  I  a  son,  I  would 
sooner  breed  him  a  cobbler  than  a  courtier,  and  a  hangman 
than  a  statesman." 

Swift,  starting  .as  a  zealous  Whig,  published  soon  after  the 
prorogation  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissenaions 


•  5  Pari.  Hist.  1243.  14  St  Tr.  234  -350.  Burnet,  iii.  366—386.  2  lUlpfa, 
955.  968. 
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between  the  Nobles  and  the  Commons  in  Athena  and  Rome;  chap. 
with  the  Consequences  they  had  upon  both  those  StatcB."* 
Having  been  flattered  by  the  condescenfiioii  of  William,  who  swih's  de- 
had  shown  him,  in  the  garden  at  Moore  Park,  "  how  to  cut  fence  of 
asparagus  in  the  Dutch  way,"  and  hoping  for  promotion  in  somersand 
the  Church  from  the  return  of  the  Whig  party  to  power,  he  Whigs- 
strove  to  damp  the  warmth  of  the  Commons  by  showing  that 
their  measures  had  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  on  the  tyranny 
which  they  professed  to  oppose,  although  afterwards,  when  he 
bad  gone  over  to  the  Tories,  he  designated  William  as  "  a 
new  King  from  a  Calvinistic  republic,"  and  malignantly 
slandered  those  whom  he  now  most  layishly  commended.  In 
this  work  he  shadowed  forth  the  impeached  Lords  in  the 
character  of  Athenians,  一  Somers  as  Aristides 一 Orford  as 
ThemiBtocles 一  Halifax  as  Pericles,  and  Portland  as  Phocion. 
Thus  he  flatters  the  same  person  whom  he  so  grossly  libelled 
in  the  "  Examiner,"  and  in  the  "  History  of  the  Last  Four 
Years  of  Queen  Anne :  ，，  "  Their  next  great  man  was  Aria- 
tides.  He  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  justice,  and  best 
acquainted  with  the  laws  as  well  as  forms  of  their  govern- 
ment, 80  that  he  was  in  a  manner  Chancellor  of  Athens. 
This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accusation  of  favouring 
arbitraxj  power,  was  banished  by  ostracism,  which,  rendered 
into  modem  English,  would  signify  that  they  voted  *  he 
should  be  removed  from  their  presenoe  and  councils  for 
ever.'  But,  however,  they  had  the  wit  to  recall  him,  and  to 
that  action  owed  the  preservation  of  their  state  by  his  future 
services.  For  it  must  be  still  confessed  in  behalf  of  the 
Athenian  people,  that  they  never  conceived  themselyes  per- 
fectly infallible,  nor  arrived  to  the  heights  of  modem  ssr 
eemblieSy  to  make  obstinacy  confirm  what  sudden  heat  and 
temerity  began.  They  thought  it  not  below  the  dignity  of 
an  assembly  to  endeavour  at  correcting  an  ill  step,  at  least  to 
repent,  though  it  often  falls  out  too  late."  Somers'e  late 
cdleagues  are  equally  lauded,  and  proclamation  is  made  that, 

, It  is  supposed  that  he  had  before  wUUn,  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  "Jlie 
Battle  of  the  Books,"  but  this  was  hb  first  prose  pmblieaHon.  Some  years 
before  be  had  printed  some  bad  Pindaric  odes,  which  cidled  forth  the  obeenration 
fixwi  Dryden,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet.** 
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having  been  treated  most  unjustly,  England's  only  chance  of 
struggling  against  the  difficulties  which  thickened  round  her, 
was  to  replace  them  in  the  offices  which  they  had  so  ably  and 
virtuoudy  filled. 

This  "  Discourse,"  however  ingenious,  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  There  seems  reason  to  think 
that  the  people  madly  took  part  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  there  was  real  danger,  not  only  to  the  tran- 
quillity, but  even  to  the  independence  of  the  country.  One 
section  of  the  dominant  Tories  would  have  been  contented 
to  support  the  "  Act  of  Settlement,"  they  themBelvee  po&- 
sessing  office;  but  another  section,  wealthy  and  powerful, 
still  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  right,"  and  wished  to 
expiate  the  "  sin  of  the  Revolution"  by  recalling  King  James. 
Still  farther,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  having  quietly 
mounted  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  been  recognised  by  several 
European  states,  and  even  the  liberal  party  in  England  seemed 
indisposed  to  make  any  effort  with  a  view  to  check  the  career 
of  France  towards  universal  empire. 

But  the  face  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  was  suddenly 
changed  on  the  death  of  James  II"  by  France  recognising  his 
son  aa  King  of  Great  Britain.  Historians  have  been  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  insane  step  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  which  may  be  traced  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes.  Some  say  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  dying 
entreaties  of  the  exiled  monarch  ；  others,  by  a  promise  of  Ma- 
dame de  Mtdntenon  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  and  otheis, 
by  a  declaration  of  the  Dauphin,  that  "  it  would  be  disgrace- 
ful for  the  Bourbons  to  desert  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
not  only  lineally  entitled  to  the  throne  of  England,  but  was 
of  their  own  blood"  The  truth  probably  is,  that  Louis  was 
quite  intoxicated  by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  own  crooked 
policy  respecting  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  rapture 
with  which  it  had  been  received  in  France,  where  the  people, 
not  presaging  the  calamities  by  which  they  were  destined 
to  expiate  the  perfidious  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
beo^e  delirious  with  pride  and  delight,  as  if  a  great 
private  estate  had  been  suddenly  bequeathed  to  every  in- 
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dividual  in  the  kingdom.*  The  "  Great  Monarch"  thought 
that  substantially  universal  empire  was  already  gained,  and 
that  England,  as  a  province,  he  might  dispose  of  at  his  plea- 
sure. He  therefore  ordered  James  III.  to  be  proclaimed 
King,  pretty  much  as  the  English  Governor  General  of  India 
aanounces  his  intention  to  restore  the  son  of  an  exiled  rajah 
to  the  musnud. 

The  news  of  this  proceeding  caused  an  unexampled  sensa- 
tion in  EnglancL  Even  Jacobites,  who  would  have  been 
charmed  to  have  the  true  heir  spontaneously  recalled,  were 
hurt  at  the  thought  of  his  being  imposed  upon  the  nation  by 
a  foreign  power,  and  all  ranks  and  persuasions  enthusiasticallj 
rallied  round  the  throne  of  .William.  He  now  formed  the 
Grand  Alliance  which  led  to  the  victories  of  Marlborough. 
From  the  change  in  the  public  mind  at  home,  he  was  like* 
wise  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  Rochester, 
who  had  been  forced  upon  him  as  minister,  and  of  again 
patting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Sunderland 
now  sincerely  attempted  to  negotiate  Somers's  recall,  and  a 
coalition  between  the  more  enlightened  of  both  parties.  In 
a  letter,  written  to  be  laid  before  the  King 十, be  said,  "  The 
Tories  will  not  be  satisfied  without  ruining  my  Lord  Somers, 
nor  the  Whigs  without  undoing  the  ministers,  in  which  the 
latter  think  they  have  the  whole  nation  on  their  side.  But, 
at  last,  what  can  the  King  do  ？  He  must  certainly  do  what 
may  determine  him  to  take  his  measures.  For  example,  let 
bim  come  into  England  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  immediately 
send  for  my  Lord  Somers.  He  is  the  life,  the  80ul，  the 
spirit  of  his  party,  and  can  answer  for  it  ；  not  like  the  pre- 
sent ministers,  who  have  no  credit  with  theirs,  any  further 
than  they  can  persuade  the  King  to  be  undone.  When  his 
Majesty  speaks  to  my  Lord  Somers  he  ought  to  do  it  openly 
and  freely,  and  ask  him  plainly  what  he  and  hU  friends  can 
do  and  will  do,  and  what  they  expect,  and  the  methods  they 
propose.    By  this  the  King  will  come  to  a  judgment  of  hie 
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•  Addison  wlio  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  was  obliged  to  fly  to  another  country, 
saying,  "  The  French  conversation  begins  to  grow  insupportable  ；  that  which  was 
before  the  vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever.** 

t  September,  1701. 
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affairs,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  my  Lord  Somers  will  desire 
nothing  for  himself,  or  any  of  the  impeached  Lords,  but  will 
take  as  much  care  not  to  perplex  the  King's  business  as  can 
be  desired  ；  and  if  he  can  do  nothing  his  Majesty  shall  like, 
he  will  remain  still  zealous  and  affectionate  to  his  person  and 
government."  The  King,  in  consequence  addressed  a  short 
note  to  Lord  Somers,  from  I<oo，  accrediting  Lord  Gallo- 
way as  a  confidential  agent,  and  assuring  him  of  the  continu- 
ance of  his  friendship. 鬱  In  oonseqaence  of  these  negotiar 
tiong,  Somers  prepared  Heads  of  Arguments  to  induce  the 
King  to  call  a  new  parliament  t，  and  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber the  old  parliament  was  dissolved,  that  on  this  unexpected 
turn  of  af&drs  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  nation. 

•  Toy  eharg^  Mr.  Gall  way  ds  vous  parler  de  roa  part  avec  beauooup  de 
franchise.  J'esp^re  que  voiu  adjouterez  une  enliere  creance  i  ce  qu*il  vous 
dira  ：  et  que  vous  youdrez  bien  avec  la  roesme  franchise  aans  aucune  reserve,  et 
estre  persuade  de  la  continuation  de  mon  amiti^"  Lord  Sunderland,  at  the 
same  time,  wrote  to  Lord  Somers :  "  The  King  is  resolved  to  discourse  fully  and 
pliunly  with  all  the  good  inclinations  possible,  and  knows  that  the  two  finends 
are  of  a  mind  in  every  particular." 一  Hard.  Stat.  Pap.  iu  446.  452, 453. 

f  This  very  elaborate  paper  is  extant  in  Lord  Somen's  handwriting.  I  copy 
the  commencement  of  it:  一 

" The  present  fennent  and  disposition  of  tbe  nation. 

1st,  Art  of  government  in  England,  in  watching  and  using  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

2d,  These  opportunitiei  do  not  last 

3d,  Neglect  of  making  use  of  them  always  must  turn  to  disadvantage. 

1.  By  disobliging  the  zealous. 

2.  Encouraging  tbe  ill- meaning. 

3.  Creating  jealousies  of  the  King  and  his  measures.*' 

He  goes  on  with  many  divisions  and  subdivisions,  urging  agidnst  tlie  existing 
Parliament  that  "  many  were  engaged  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ；  and  that,  al- 
though Ihey  pretended  that  war  with  France  was  inevitable,  they  were  ajpiinst 
it  in  their  hearts.'*  To  the  objection  that  the  Tories  promised  to  support  the 
King,  he  says :  "  They  can  give  no  security  but  their  bare  promise.  To  trust 
them  is  to  put  the  fate  of  Europe  in  their  bands.  Neither  their  will  nor  their 
power  to  be  depended  upon.  Not  their  will,  if  it  can  be  considered  how  their 
party  is  composed,  for  without  the  profesaed  Jacobites  they  are  nothing.  Will 
the  King  trust  to  a  m^ortty  made  up  of  Jacobites,  to  make  effectual  proYisions 
against  France  and  the  Prince  of  Wales?  They  can  no  more  be  depended  on 
now  than  last  year,  when,  as  they  pretended,  they  could  not  govern  their  own 
party." 一 In  another  paper,  concocted  about  the  same  time  between  •Lord  Sun- 
derland and  Lord  Somers,  to  be  laid  before  tbe  King,  there  is  this  humiliating 
confession  ：  "  The  Tories  are  better  speakers  than  the  Whigs  tn  the  House  of 
Commons  ；  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  the  Whigs  ought  to  have  some  renuirk- 
able  advantage,  which  may  give  them  that  superiority  which  may  help  them  to 
conduct  the  affairs  through  the  rest  of  tbe  session.**  In  tbe  House  of  Lords,  on 
tbe  contrary,  the  good  speaking  wiis  with  the  Whigs.  There  wms  no  Tory 
Bbbop  to  answer  Burnet,  or  Tory  law  Lord  to  pit  against  Somen. 
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The  dectiouB  went  very  favourably.    The  King's  speech  chap. 
at  the  opening  of  the  Sessi^  was  prepared  by  Somen,  and  m 
ifl  pronounced  hj  Burnet  to  be  "  the  best  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  Prince,  ever  made  to  his  people."*    I  copy  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  passages  of  this  composition,  which  is 
as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  for  its  spirit : 

" My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  promise  myself  you  are  met  3i. 
together  full  of  that  just  sense  of  the  common  danger  of 
Europe,  and  the  resentment  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
French  King,  which  has  been  bo  fully  and  universally  ex- 
pressed in  the  loyal  and  seasonable  addressee  of  my  people. 
The  owning  and  setting  up  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
for  King  of  England  is  not  only  the  highest  indignity 
offered  to  me  and  the  nation,  but  does  so  nearly  concern 
every  man  who  has  a  regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  or 
the  present  and  future  quiet  and  happiness  of  his  country, 
that  I  need  not  press  you  to  lay  it  seriously  to  heart,  and  to 
consider  what  further  effectual  means  may  be  used  for  secur- 
ing the  succession  of  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  and 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  all  pretenders,  and  their  open 
and  secret  abettors.  By  the  French  King  placing  his  grand- 
son on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  oppress  the 
rest  of  Europe,  unless  speedy  and  effectual  measures  be  taken. 
Under  this  pretence  he  is  become  the  real  master  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  ；  he  has  made  it  to  be  entirely 
depending  on  France,  and  disposes  of  it  as  of  his  own  domi- 
nions ； and  by  that  means  he  has  surrounded  his  neighbours 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  though  the  name  of  peace  may  be  said 
to  continue,  yet  they  are  put  to  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  war.  This  must  affect  England  in  the  nearest 
and  most  sensible  maimer  in  respect  to  our  trade,  which  will 
soon  become  precarious  in  all  the  valuable  branches  of  it  ；  in 
respect  to  our  peace  and  safety  at  home,  which  we  cannot 
hope  should  long  continue^  and  in  respect  to  that  part  which 
England  ought  to  take  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  It  is  fit  I  should  tell  you  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
are  upon  this  Parliament  ；  all  matters  are  at  a  stand  till  your 
resolutions  are  known,  and  therefore  no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 

•  3  Burnet,  409. 
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CHAR  You  have  yet  an  opportunity,  b 丕 God's  blessing,  to  secure  to 
*  you  and  your  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  religion 
and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting  to  yourselves,  but  will 
exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  English  nation  ；  but  I  will 
tell  you  plainly,  my  opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay  hold  of  this 
occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.  I  should 
think  it  as  great  a  blessing  as  could  befall  England  if  I  could 
observe  you  as  much  inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappj^ 
fatal  animosities  which  divide  and  weaken  you,  as  I  am  dis- 
posed to  make  all  my  subjects  safe  and  easy  as  to  any,  even 
the  highest,  offences  committed  against  me.  Let  me  conjure 
you  to  disappoint  the  only  hopes  of  our  enemies  by  your  una- 
nimity. I  have  shown,  and  will  always  show,  how  desirous  I 
am  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my  people  ；  do  you,  in 
like  manner,  lay  aside  parties  and  divisions  ；  let  there  be  no 
other  distinction  heard  of  amongst  us  for  the  future  but  of 
those  who  are  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  present 
efttablishment,  and  of  those  who  mean  a  Popish  prince  and  a 
French  government. ，，•  This  speech  drew  forth  not  a  formal 
echo,  but  a  manly  pledge  of  support  from  both  Houses  :  the 
treaties  of  alliance  were  approved  of,  a  liberal  supply  was 
voted,  and  an  act  passed  to  attaint  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales  if  he  should  land  in  England. 

William  began  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  Tory  ministers, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Lord  Somers  would 
soon  be  again  his  Chancellor,  and  avowedly  his  chief  adviser. 
But  our  illustrious  deliverer  having  given  this  impulse  to 
the  national  feeling,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  national 
triumph,  approached  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career. 
His  health  had  been  long  declining,  the  injury  he  received 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  greatly  aggravated  his  complaintB,  and 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  he  expired  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign. 

•  5  Pari.  Hist  13S9. 
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CHAPTER  ex. 

OOMTINUATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LOBD  80MER8  TILL  HIS  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  LORD  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  national  misfortune  of  the  King's  death  fell  with  par- 
ticular severity  on  the  Whigs,  at  the  moment  when  they 
had  confidently  reckoned  on  returning  to  office  in  a  body,  p^judices 
Anne,  when  young,  had  been  told  that  they  were  repub-  of  Queen 
licans  and  atheists,  and  she  had  entertained  for  them  a  strong  An" 

■  .  against 

distaste,  personal,  political,  and  religious.    The  Whig  Ex-  Somers. 
cliancellor  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  her.    He  had  been 
the  confidential  adviser  of  her  brother-in-law,  from  whom 
she  had  been  much  estranged  ；  he  was  suspected  by  her  of 
crossing  her  wishes  to  be  put  into  the  council  of  regency, 
and  to  have  a  separate  establishment  as  next  heir  to  the 
crown;  and  his  views  respecting  church  affairs  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented  to  her.    Although  he  signed  the  re-  He  is  ex- 
cognition  of  her  title  previous  to  her  being  proclaimed,  the'^pJiyy™ 
and  he  was  ready  to  have  shown  her  every  mark  of  loyal  Council, 
respect,  she  at  once  announced  to  the  confidential  friends  the  com- 
who  gathered  round  her  on  her  accession,  that  she  would  not  »^i«sion  of 
even  admit  him  into  her  presence.    Accordingly,  he  was  not  all  orer  ^ 
allowed  to  be  Bwom  of  her  Privy  Council,  when,  along  with  England. 
the  Privy  Councillors  of  the  late  King,  he  attended  to  take  the 
oaths  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  ；  and 
his  name  was  struck  out  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  in 
every  county  in  England.*    What  he  probably  felt  more  * 

•  Historians  all  tay  that  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Coun- 
cUlors,  which  is  substantially  true,  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  sworn  of  the 
CouDcil  to  the  new  Sovereign.  When  the  commissions  of  the  peace  were  re- 
newed, his  name  which,  as  Chancellor  and  Privy  Councillor,  had  been  in  all, 
WIS,  by  the  ei press  orders  of  the  government,  omitted  from  all  一  even  from  the 
eolnrausioD  for  his  native  county.  This,  although  sometimes  denied,  appears 
dearly  by  a  letter  from  Secretary  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  dated 
Mftreh  31.  1704.  Having  mentioned  an  address  of  the  Lords  to  the  Queen, 
praying  "  that  such  as  had  been  put  out  of  the  commission  since  the  Queen'n 
accession  to  the  throne  should  be  restored,"  he  adds  ；  "  When  this  matter  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday,  my  Lord  Keeper  (Wright)  had  many 
rubs  giyen  him  about  persons  put  in  and  led  out  of  the  commissions  ；  particu- 
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CHAP,    severely  as  a  special  slight  to  him, ~ orders  were  given  to  dis* 
cx'      continue  the  payment  of  the  pension  which  he  had  procured 


for  Addison.    Thus,  instead  of  being  again  in  possession  of 
the  Gxeat  Seal,  with  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
power  of  Prime  minister,  be  found  himself  proscribed  from 
office,  disgraced  ad  far  as  the  spite  of  the  Court  could  disgrace 
him,  and  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  man  whose  good  opinion 
was  a  bar  to  all  favour. 
His  giori-       Now,  howcvcr,  begins  what  may  be  considered  the  most 
mmTex"*^  praiseworthy  and  the  most  truly  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of 
chancellor.    Somers.    When  he  found  that  Qodolphin  and  Marlborough, 
judging  that  it  would  be  most  for  their  own  advantage 
to  adopt  the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
the  party  which  had  brought  them  into  power,  were  resolved 
In  politics,  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  "  Grand  Alliance,"  he  strenu- 
ously supported  their  foreign  policy,  and  instead  of  seeking 
to  embarrass  them,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  to  enable  them  successfully  to  carry 
on  the  war.    Banished  from  the  Court,  he  was  a  main  prop 
of  the  government.    He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  support- 
ing the  honour  of  the  country,  or  protecting  religious  liberty 
against  the  inroads  of  the  dominaDt  faction.  • 
In  iHera-       Apart  from  politics,  his  conduct  is  still  more  to  be  admired, 
tu"'         as  being  more  rare  among  English  lawyers,  who  generally, 
while  in  practice,  or  in  office,  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  professional  avocations,  and  in  their  retirement,  left  with- 
out mental  resources,  waste  their  declining  years  in  frivolous 
occupations  or  in  vain  regrets-f    Lord  Somers  presents  the 

larly  that  my  Lord  Somen  was  left  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Worcestershire, 賣 bicb  they  told  bim  was  the  more  scandalous,  since  Uiat  Lord 
had  sat  on  that  woolsack  with  more  reputation  than  those  that  came  either 
before  him  or  after  him." 一 Vem.  Corretp.  iii.  257. 

•  From  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  Peers,  I  find  that  the  House  hardly 
ever  met  without  his  being  present.  The  two  last  almost  always  are,  "  D». 
Somers,**  "  D*.  Halifax,**  till  a  few  yean  after  there  were  some  new  creations. 

t  There  has  been  at  least  one  splendid  exception.  A  right  reverend  Prelate, 
whose  name,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  be  considered  a  grace  to 
my  page,  thus  writes  to  mc:  "I  remember  travel  ling,  many  yean  ago,  with  Sir 
S,  Romiily  one  stage  in  his  carriage,  which  was  filled  with  the  best  books  of 
the  general  literature  of  the  day.  To  a  remark  from  me  that  I  r^oiced  to  see 
that  he  found  time  for  such  reading,  he  answered,  *  As  soon  as  I  found  I  was  to 
be  a  biisy  lawyer  for  life,  I  strenuously  resolved  to  keep  up  my  habit  of  non- 
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beau  ideal  of  an  Ex-chanoellor,  一  active  in  his  place  in  par-  chap. 
liament  when  he  could  serve  the  State,  and  devoting  his  * 
leisure  to  philoeophj  and  literature.  He  had  long  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society :  he  now  regularly  attended  its 
meetings,  and  assidted  in  its  transactions  ；  and  being  elected 
the  President,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  extend  its 
credit  and  its  usefulness.  Having  held  this  distinguished 
post  five  years,  he  gracefully  resigned  it  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
He  made  a  noble  use  of  the  wealth  he  had  honourably  ac- 
quired, by  purchasing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  engrav- 
ings *,  medals,  and  books  ―  becoming  possessed  of  almost 
every  edition  of  the  Bible  that  had  ever  been  printed,  and 
of  an  immenae  mass  of  tracts,  printed  and  manuscript,  on 
English  history  and  antiquities.  He  lived  much  with  literary 
meni  and  liberally  aided  such  as  were  oppressed  by  poverty. 
On  Addison's  return  from  the  Continen"  he  cordially  em-  Hit^n- 
braced  him  ；  he  introduced  him  into  the  Kit-Cat  Club  f,  and  kindneis  to 

Addison. 

professional  reading  ；  for  I  had  witnessed  so  much  misery  in  the  last  yean  of 
many  great  lawyers  whom  I  bad  known,  from  their  Ion  of  all  taste  for  books, 
that  I  regarded  their  fkte  as  my  warning.* " 
•  •  He  first  brought  into  notice  Vertue,  the  celebrated  engraver,  by  employing 
Wm  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  ；  and  he  made  the  fortune  of 
Simon  Dubois  by  sitting  to  him.  This  painter  bad  previously  supported  him- 
self by  seUing,  as  originals,  copies  he  had  made  of  the  old  masters 一  saying  that 
" he  was  justified  in  being  revenged  of  the  public  for  not  sooner  discovering  his 
•  own  genius.**  一  Life  of  VeriM  hy  Hmw  Walpolt,  Works,  i?.  120. 

t  Somen  was  an  original  member  of  this  club,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Jacob  Tonson*  the  bookseller.    It  deriyed  its  name  fk-om  meeting  at 


the  house  of  Chkibtofhvr,  Cat,  in  Shire  Lane,  elote  by  Temple  Bar,  fionou 廳 
for  bis  mutton  pies.    Witness  the  well-known  line  : 

" Immortal  made  as  Kit- Cat  by  his  pies  ； " 

aod  the  distich : 

Hence  did  th,  aasembly ，廳 title  first  arise, 
And  Kit- Cat  wito  sprung  first  from  Kit- Cat  piet. 
Other  seeounts  state  that  "  Cat  ，，  was  not  the  surname  of  the  master,  but  was 
taken  from  the  sign  of  his  bouse,  the  "  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

All  the  Whigs  who  pretended  to  wit  belonged  to  this  dub.  They  dined  so 
1 廉 te  as  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  sat  till  six.  In  the  summer  months 
they  met  at  "  The  Upper  Flask  "  on  Hampstead  Heath.  To  this  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  alludes  in  bis  poem,  entitled  "  The  Kit- Cat,"  which,  strange  to  say, 
was  fiMhiooable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ： 

" Or  when.  Great  Kit  Cat,  thou  art  p1eas*d  to  lead 
Thy  sons  to  feast  on  Hampstead's  airy  head  ― 
Hampsteftd  that,  towering  in  superior  sky, 
Now  with  Parnassus  does  in  honour  vie.** 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  painted  the  members  of  this  club  somewhat  leas  than  a 
three-auarters,  and  larger  than  a  hal^length  一 asise  which  painters  have  ever 
since  denominated  a  Kit- Cat.  Bolingbroke  afterwards,  in  proposals  for  forming 
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CHAP,  visited  him  in  hia  garret  in  the  Hay  Market ；，  where  the  poor 
d  poet  was  found  out  by  Godolphin  to  celebrate  the  victories 
of  Marlborough.  Lord  Somers  was  rewarded  by  the  Dedi- 
cation of  his  friend's  "  Travels  in  Italy  ；"  and  as  he  seemed 
now  for  ever  banished  from  office,  he  could  have  no  miagiv- 
ingd  as  to  the  sincerity  of  such  sentiments  as  these,  from 
the  author  of  "  the  Campaign,"  with  the  praises  of  which  all 
England  was  ringing.  "  I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recom- 
mend myself  to  your  Lordship's  patronage,  which  yet  in- 
creased in  me  as  I  travelled  through  the  countries  of  which 
I  here  give  your  Lordship  some  account :  for  whatever  ju8t 
impressions  an  Englishman  must  have  of  your  Lordship, 
they  who  have  been  conversant  abroad  will  find  them  still 
improved.  It  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though 
they  see  your  Lordship's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet 
with  very  few  of  your  well-wishers  at  Paris  or  at  Rome. 
And  I  could  not  but  observe  when  I  passed  through  most  of 
the  Protestant  governments  in  Europe,  that  their  hopes  or 
fears  for  the  common  cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  Lordship's 
interest  and  authority  in  England*"  * 

Among  the  other  wits  of  Anne*s  reign,  he  was  likewise  on 
the  most  familiar  footing  with  Swift  一  who  as  yet  having 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  Tories,  dedicated  to  him  "the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,"  stating  how  "  the  bright  example  of  his 
patron's  virtue  would  adorn  the  history  of  the  late  reign," 
describing  him  as  "  the  sublimest  genius  of  the  age  for  wit, 
learning,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  wisdom,"  and  celebrating 


a  rival  cluby  squeamishly  says  ：  "  The  first  regulation,  and  that  which  must  be 
inviolably  kept,  is  decency.  None  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Kit-  Cat  一  none  of 
the  drunkenness  of  the  Beef  Stake 一 is  to  be  endured.*'  "The  Ocroua" 
must  have  been  very  dull,  consisting  chiefly  of  Tory  fozhunters ；  but  "the 
Brothers,"  enlivened  by  the  sallies  of  the  renegade  Swift  against  his  old  AVbig 
friends,  must  have  been  very  delightful  society.  —  See  Malone's  Life  of  Dry  den, 
p.  735.  ；  History  of  Clul^  p.  368.  ；  Steele's  Correspondence,  vol.  iu  S44. ； 
Noble*8  Continuation  of  Grainger,  iii.  431. 

•  In  a  «  Life  of  Somers,"  published  while  Addison  was  alive,  and  in  the 
elevated  station  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  author  says :  "  I  believe  the  learned, 
ingenious,  and  polite  Mr.  Addison  will  not  take  it  amiss  to  have  it  told  that 
his  Lordship  took  him  into  his  protection  and  favour  when  he  first  cmme  to 
town  ；  that  he  obtained  a  handsome  pension  for  him  before  be  went  to  trmTel, 
and  afterwards  recommended  him  so  promptly  to  the  Lord  Halifu,  that  he 
passed  through  several  pro6table  and  honourable  employments  till  he  was  made 
as  happy  in  hu  fortune  as  in  his  farae."  —  Life,  1716,  p  110. 
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him  for  "  his  disceminent  in  discovering,  and  readiness  in  CHAP, 
fayouring  deserving  men,"  ' 


The  "Spectator,  had  not  yet  criticised  Pabadise  Lost,  somen's 
andfrom  the  personal  prejudices  entertained  against  the  author,  of 
the  beauties  of  this  divine  poem  were  hitherto  little  known 
to  the  English  public  Lord  Somers  himself  sapermtended 
a  new  edition  of  it,  which,  was  published  by  Tonson,  and  at 
his  own  expense  brought  it  out,  with  a  pure  text,  with  valu- 
able notes,  and  with  every  advantage  of  decoration. 

Hb  house  in  town,  aiid  his  country  residence.  Brook* 
tnans  in  Hertfordshire  •，  were  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  displayed  the  intermix- 
ture  of  aristocracy  and  genius,  but  seldom  in  any  age  witr 
nesaed  in  England.  He  himself,  by  hia  courtesy,  his  affa- 
bility, hia  gaiety,  and  his  taste,  was  the  charm  of  this  bril- 
liant drole.  Now,  indeed,  "  he  had  ample  amends  for  the 
I068  of  the  honours  and  fatigues  of  office,"  f  and  now  he 
earned  the  compliment  paid  to  him,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  any  praise  of  a  judgment  pronounced  from  the  bench, 
or  a  speech  made  in  parliament,  "  If  he  delivered  his  opinion 
of  a  piece  of  poetry,  a  statue,  or  a  picture,  there  was  some- 
thing so  just  and  delicate  in  his  observations,  as  naturally 
produced  pleasure  and  assent  in  those  who  heard  hinL"  } 

Bat  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  these  calm  delights  for 
the  mSUe  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  duty  called  him 
thither. 

The  first  parliament  summoned  by  Queen  Anne,  assem-r  Nov.  1702, 
bling  in  the  end  of  the  year  1702,  the  Tories  were  found  to  ^^tK^e 
bave  an  immense  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ；  and，  Occasional 
to  perpetuate  their  power,  they  introduced  a  Bill  "  to  prevent  Bm!**""**^ 
occasional  conformity,"  whereby  all  borough  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  as  well  as  all  holders  of  office,  were 
subjected  to  the  Test  Act  ；  all  persons  who  had  once  taken 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 

♦  Thb  place,  formerly  called  Bell- Bar,  is  in  the  parish  of  North  Mymois, 
not  fiff  from  Hatfield.  Lord  Somers  bought  it  from  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine. 
" It  has  a  roost  delightful  prospect  from  one  side  into  E^pping  Forest  ；  from  the 
other  tovards  St.  Alban*s  and  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks.  The  house 
Uself  is  handsome  and  well  situated.'* 一 History  of  Hertfordshire,  1728,  p.  64. 

t  Life,  p.  52.  t  Freeholder,  by  Addison,  No.  39. 
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CHAP.    England,  were  made  liable  to  very  high  pecuniary  ] 
cx*      and  eventually  to  transportation^  if  they  sifterwards  < 


dissenting  place  of  worship ;  and  all  offenders  were  disqu 
thereafter  for  TOting  or  holding  office,  without  reconc 
to  the  Church,  and  a  long  penance.  The  Bill  rapidly 】 
the  Commons  by  great  majoritiefi  ；  but  it  excited 
contest  in  the  Lords*  It  was  there  supported  (I  believe 
reluctantly)  by  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  to  please  the 
Queen  and  the  clergy.  Nay,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  received  the  Bacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet 
attended  a  Lutheran  chapel  of  hia  own,  ―  so  that  he  was 
himself  "  an  occasional  conformiat," — voted  in  favour  of  it.* 
But  Lord  Somers,  indifferent  to  the  obloquy  he  migbt 
incur,  gallantly  led  the  opposition  against  it,  being  ably 
seconded  hj  Lord  Halifax  and  Bishop  Burnet.  Instead  of 
trying  directly  to  throw  it  out,  they  considered  the  more 
judicious  plan  of  defeating  it  would  be  to  introduce  amend - 
ments  by  way  of  mitigating  its  severity  一  one  being  to  do 
away  with  the  fiiture  disqualification,  and  another  to  reduce 
the  penalty  for  a  first  offence  from  lOOL  to  50/.  The 
amendments  being  carried  in  the  Lords,  were  indignantly 
dissented  to  by  the  CommonB,  who  were  not  only  cha- 
grined that  the  Btringency  of  their  measure  should  be  at 
all  impaired,  but  were  beginning  to  set  up  the  most  pre- 
posterous pretension,  that  bills  imposing  penalties  by  way 
ef  punishing  offenders  were  money  bills,  and  could  not, 
without  a  breach  of  privilege,  be  altered  hj  the  Lords. 
';Free  Con-  After  8ome  conferencefi,  conducted  hj  written  statements, 
upon  this  "  it  came  to  a  Free  Conference  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
subject.  which  was  the  most  crowded  that  ever  had  been  known,  eo 
much  weight  was  laid  on  this  matter  on  both  sides."  f  Lord 
Somers  was  the  chief  manager  for  the  Lords.  The  managers 
for  the  Commons  were  rather  moderate  in  their  language, 
using  such  arguments  as  these :  "  That  if  a  national  church 
be  necessary,  the  only  effectual  way  to  preserve  it  is  by 

•  The  poor  prince,  however,  was  acting  under  petticoat  compulsion  ；  and 
when  the  divuion  took  place,  he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  who  was  on  the  liberal 
tide,  "  My  heart  is  vid        —  TindaL 

个 3  Burnet,  459. 
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keepmg  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  practice  c 
and  principles  are  conformable  to  it;  that  when  they  一 
enacted  ihat  «11  officers  should  receive  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  of  England,  it  never 
was  imagined  that  a  set  of  men  would  rise  up  whose  con- 
sciences were  too  tender  to  obey,  bot  hardened  enough  to 
break  through  any  laws  ；  and  that  those  men  may  effectually 
be  kept  out  of  offices  who  have  shown  they  never  wanted  the 
when  they  had  the  power,  to  destroy  the  Church  一 
the  bill  does  not  trench  on  true  toleration,  and  does 
not  deprive  the  Diesenters  of  any  rights  which  they  ought 
to  enjoy." 

Lord  Somers,  in  the  name  of  his  House,  had  the  boldness  Ar< 
to  say,  "  That  the  Lords  do  not  consider  going  to  a  dissent-  。（  $ 
ing  meeting  to  be  malum  in  se,  for  that  Dissenters  are  Pro- 
testants, and  diff«r  from  the  Church  of  England  only  in  some 
little  forms,  and  therefore  the  Lords  think  loBs  of  office  a 
sufficient  punishment^  without  an  incapacity,  which  should  be 
reserved  for  capital  offsnoes,  and  that  there  was  no  greater 
reason  to  visit  this  act  with  incapacity  than  to  make  it  felony : 
that  the  Dissenters  are  well  affected  to  the  present  ooBstitu- 
tion,  and  hearty  enemies  to  the  Queen's  and  kingdom's  ene- 
mies : that  of  late,  in  the  great  extremity  of  the  Church, 
they  joined  with  her,  and  as  they  were  when  the  Bishops 
were  in  the  Tower,  they  have  since  continued  to  behave 
themselves :  that  the  Toleration  Act  ought  to  be  upheld,  as 
it  had  contributed  much  to  the  security  and  reputation  of  the 
Church,  and  had  produced  so  good  a  temper  among  the  Dis- 
senters : that  the  Lords  think  they  have  sufficiently  shown 
their  dislike  of  occasional  conformity,  by  allowing  that  the 
guilty  person  shall  not  only  lose  his  office,  but  be  liable  to  a 
reasonable  fine :  tliat  this  Bill  disturbs  the  settlement  which 
took  place  on  the  abdication  of  James,  and  carries  disquali- 
fication farther  than  ever  was  before  attempted :  that  the 
Lords,  allowing  that  no  man  can  claim  a  place  by  birth-right, 
yet  conceive  that  gmng  a  vote  for  a  representative  in  parlia- 
ment is  the  essential  privilege  whereby  every  Englishman 
preserves  his  property  ；  and  that  whatsoever  deprives  him  of 
such  vote,  deprives  him  of  his  birth-right."    The  reasoning 
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employed  is  very  long  and  very  cogent,  but  it  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  Commons,  who  still  insisted  on  the  Bill  passing 
as  they  had  framed  it.  The  most  serious  apprehensions  were 
now  entertained  of  a  fatal  collision  between  the  two  HouBes, 
and  of  the  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  being  stoppedL 
Some  peers,  from  terror,  went  over  to  the  bigots,  but  Somera 
remained  firm.  Such  exertions  were  made  on  both  sides,  that 
there  were  130  Lords  in  the  House  一  the  greatest  number 
that  had  ever  mustered.  When  it  came  to  the  final  struggle 
whether  the  amendments  should  be  adhered  to  ？  the  numbers 
were  so  nearly  equal,  that,  on  three  diviBions,  the  affirmative 
was  carried  but  by  one  voice,  and  it  was  by  a  different  person 
on  each  division.    So  the  bill  was  lost.* 

But  in  the  following  year  the  battle  was  renewed.  Aa 
soon  as  the  Session  began,  the  Commons  again  sent  up  "a 
Bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity."  Somers  now  took  a 
bolder  course,  and  he  procured  its  rejection  on  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  71  to  59.  t  Still  another  effort 
was  made  in  the  last  Session  of  this  ultra  Tory  House  of 
Commons,  and  now  an  expedient  was  proposed  whereby  sue - 
cess  was  considered  certain  一  which  was  to  "  tetf*，"  the  occa- 
sional conformity  bill  to  a  money  bill  so  that  it  must  pass,  or 
the  supplies  be  stopped,  the  war  interrupted^  and  the  whole 
nation  thrown  into  confusion.  But  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough were  now  seriously  alarmed  ；  the  "  tack "  was  de- 
nounced as  a  scheme  for  depriving  the  Lords  and  the  Queen 
of  their  legislative  powers,  and  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Government  being  exerted  against  it,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  250  to  134.  Nevertheless  the  Bill  was  easily  carried  through 
the  Commons,  aa  a  separate  measure.  When  it  came  to  be 
debated  in  the  Lords,  the  Queen,  who  in  her  heart  favoured 
it  much,  was  present,  and  the  speakers  on  both  Bides  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  hope  of  convincing  her. 
Somers  was  supposed  only  to  have  confirmed  the  bad  opinion 
she  had  entertained  of  him  ；  but  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by 


•  8  Burnet,  469.    6  Pari.  Hist.  59—92. 

t  5  Pari.  JEiist.  171.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough, although  they  were  well  known  now  to  disapprove  of  Uie  biU«  not  oQly 
voted  for  it,  but,  to  please  the  Tories  on  this  point,  signed  the  protest  against  its 
rejection. 
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a  majority  of  71  to  50  •，  and  the  persecution  of  Dissenters 
subsided  for  some  years. 

We  next  find  Lord  Somers  struggling  against  an  attempt 
of  this  same  ultra-Tory  House  of  Commons,  by  an  abuse 
of  parliamentary  privilege,  to  encroach  on  the  just  rights  of 
the  subject.  There  had  been  a  gross  violation  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  many  boroughs  in  England,  the  returning 
officers  making  corrupt  bargains  with  the  candidates,  as 
they  considered  themselves  sure  of  impunity  if  they  sent 
up  representatives  who  would  vote  with  the  dominant  ma- 
jority. Petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  complaining 
of  undue  returns  being  found  wholly  unavailing^  at  last 
one  Aflhby,  an  elector  of  Aylesbury,  brought  an  action 
against  the  bailiffs  who  are  the  returning  officers  of  that 
borough,  for  haying  maliciously  rejected  his  vote  at  an 
election  of  members  of  parliament.  The  plaintiff  having 
clearly  made  out  his  case  before  a  jury,  he  recovered  a 
verdict  with  damages  and  costs.  But  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on 
the  ground  that  sucb  an  action  was  not  maintainable  ；  and 
judgment  was  arrested  by  the  opinions  of  the  three  puisne 
Judges  agidnst  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt.  A  writ 
of  error  was  therefore  brought  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Judges  were  called  in.  They  were  divided  ― of  those 
who  attended  five  being  for  affirming  and  four  for  revers- 
ing. The  present  Lord  Keeper,  not  being  a  peer,  had  no 
voice,  and  the  House  eagerly  listened  to  the  opinion  of  So- 
mere,  the  only  law  Lord  then  existing.  KeaBoning  (as  I 
think)  imanswerably,  he  said  that  "although  the  action 
was  new,  it  rested  on  well-established  principles  of  law; 
tliat  the  plaintiff,  having  been  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
his  franchise  by  the  malicious  act  of  the  defendants,  (who 
must  now  be  taken  corruptly  to  have  rejected  the  vote, 
knowing  it  to  be  good,)  was  entitled  to  legal  redress  for 
the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  and  that  the  objection  that  such 
an  action  infringes  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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•  For  the  second  reading,  peers  present,  50  ；  proxies,  21.  Against,  peers 
present,  23  ；  proxies,  17.    6  Pari.  Hist.  368.;  4  Burnet,  87—93. 
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could  not  be  supported,  for  while  that  House  alone  could 
rightftdly  determine  who  is  duly  returned  as  representative, 
the  elective  franchise  was  a  common  law  right  regulated  by 
statute,  on  which  a  Court  of  common  law  was  competent 
to  determine." ―  In  those  days,  and  long  after,  all  peers  voted 
upon  judicial  as  well  as  on  political  questions,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Somers  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty  to  sixteen. 

The  Commons  were  thrown  into  a  transport  of  rage  by 
this  decision,  and  after  a  long  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  in  vain  tried  to  bring  the 
House  to  reason,  by  showing  the  fatal  consequences  which 
would  follow  from  declaring  that  returning  officers  are  ir- 
responsible^ a  vast  majority 鲁, encouraged  by  Harley,  the 
Speaker,  resolved  "that  the  qualification  of  an  elector  is 
not  cognizable  elsewhere  than  before  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land in  Parliament  assembled  ；  that  Ashby,  having  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  bsdlifi^  of  Aylesbury  for 
rejecting  his  vote,  is  guilty  of  ft  breach  of  privil^e  ；  and 
tbitt  whosoever  should  in  future  commence  such  an  action, 
each  person,  and  all  attorneys,  counsellors^  or  seijeants-at- 
law  soliciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading  in  any  such  case,  are 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House." 卞 

The  Lords  thereupon  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider 
what  was  fit  to  be  done,  and  after  an  admirable  report, 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Somers,  defending  their  judgment, 
came  to  counter-resolutions,  "  that  the  assertion  that  a  person 
wrongftdly  hindered  from  giving  his  vote  for  the  electioii  of 
members  of  parliament,  by  the  officer  who  ought  to  take  it, 
is  without  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  property  of  the  Bubject,  is  against  the  freedom 
ot  electione,  and  manifeetly  tends  to  encourage  corruption 
and  partiality  ；  that  the  vote  against  Ashby,  after  he  had. 


•  215  to  97. 

t  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  resolution  purported  to  declare  « 
question  of  law  clearly  within  common  law  jurisdiction;  and  further,  that  tt 
never  was  pleaded  in  any  of  the  subsequent  actions  ；  so  that  these  proceedinga 
do  not  afford  (fts  has  been  supposed)  an  instance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 

Coramons,  on  a  question  of  — ，•   ，  •，       ^  -   ，」 

I  of  law,  altbouffh  they 

，Aet,  24S. 


Courts  of  law,  although  they 
Abused.  一  See  Lord  CampMTs 


urliAinentary  privilege^  being  overruled  by  the 
>  aiibrd  an  instance  of  privilege  being  gT<nsl|r 
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in  ike  known  and  proper  methods  of  law,  obtained  a  judg -  CHAP, 
meat  for  recovery  of  his  damages,  is  an  unprecedented  at- 
tempt  upon  the  judicature  of  parliament,  and  is  in  effect 
to  subject  the  law  of  England  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ；  and  that  terrifying  electors,  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  right  of  voting,  from  bringing  actions  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  and  attorneys,  counsellors,  and  (Serjeants  from 
soliciting,  proeecuting,  and  pleading  in  such  casea,  by  voting 
their  doing  bo  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  is  manifestly  a&- 
soming  a  power  to  control  the  law  and  to  pervert  justice." 

Hostilities  between  the  two  Houses  were  suspended  by  a  April, 
prorogation  ；  but  encouraged  by  these  resolutionB,  wUdi  p'^og^ 
were  framed  by  Lord  Somers,  Ashby  levied  his  damages,  tive. 
and  several  more  actions  of  the  same  sort  were  commenced 
by  Paty,  and  other  electors  of  Aylesbury. 

When  parliament  again  met,  the  House  of  Commons,  Nor.  1704. 
paaaing  over  the  offence  of  Ashby,  immediately  imprisoned  newedlie- 
Paty  and  the  other  Aylesbury  men  who  had  brought  the  tweenth© 
fresh  actions.    A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  in  the  Houses. 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  their  discharge.  Hdit  was  carried 
away,  by  excusable  indignation,  to  hold  that  they  were 
entitled  to  be  liberated  ；  but  he  was  properly  overruled  by 
the  other  Judges^  <»i  the' ground  that  the  Court  hod  no  power 
to  examine  a  commitment  by  either  House  of  parliament  The 
pruoners  then  petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  writ  of  error  to 
bring  their  case  before  the  Lords,  and  petitioned  tiiat  House 
that  the  writ  of  error  might  be  ordered  to  iflsue* 

In  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  controversy,  I  think  that 
Lord  Somers  was  wrong,  although  the  course  he  recommended 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  nation.  The  constitutional 
remedy  for  this  abuse  of  privilege  by  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commona,  would  have  been  found  in  an  enlightened 
puUicy  and  the  power  of  the  constituencies  on  the  approaching 
general  election.  There  never  had  been  a  writ  of  error  in  the 
House,  of  Lords  in  a  case  of  habeas  carpus,  and  the  Lords  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  commitments  of  the  Commons, 
however  tjramiical  they  might  be.  Yet  Lord  Somers  mored 
various  resolutions  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
roongj  upon  which  there  were  various  conferences  between  the 
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CHAP*    two  Houses,  which  were  very  ably  managed  by  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords,  but  which  led  to-no  practical  result.  The 
Commons  next  imprisoned  some  counsel  and  attorneys  who 
had  been  concerned  in  these  actions  ；  and  as  no  redress  could 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  law,  the  novel  device 
,      was  resorted  to  of  suing  out  writs  of  habeas  carpus  returnable 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    This  was  countenanced  by  Lord 
Somers  ；  and  here  again  I  think  be  erred,  for  the  independence 
of  that  House  of  parliament  was  gone  whose  commitments 
could  be  examined  by  the  other,  and  if  the  precedent  had 
been  established,  the  Commons  ever  after  could  only  have 
enjoyed  such  functions  as  were  permitted  to  them  by  an  au- 
thority which  the  constitution  considers  co-ordinate.  After 
a  cross-fire  of  resolutions,  the  Commons  were  so  afraid  that 
they  took  their  prisoners  from  Kewgate  into  their  own  im- 
mediate custody,  and  shut  them  up  in  "Little  Ease,"  direct- 
ing the  Serjeant-at-anns,  who  acted  as  their  custodian,  to 
disregard  all  writs  of  habeas  corpus  that  might  be  served  upon 
bim.  Lord  Somers  then  drew  up  a  most  admirable  statement 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  ―  which  the  Lords  adopted^  一  in 
the  shape  of  an  address  to  the  Queen  一  ooncluding  with  a 
prayer  that  "her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  give  effectual 
orders  for  the  immediate  issuing  of  the  write  of  error."  • 
April  3.        The  wise  course  was  adopted  一  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Ki^it  of    ®®®^ion  by  a  prorogation ―  whereby  the  prisoners  were  aU  dis* 
the  con-     charged^  一  and,  this  being  the  third  session  of  the  parliament, 
troversy.     一  according  to  the  triennial  act  it  could  not  meet  again.  In  the 
late  controversy,  Somers  upon  the  whole  must  be  allowed  to 
have  done  good  service  to  the  state.   He  established  the  doc- 
trine, which  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since,  that  an  action 
lies  against  a  returning  officer  for  malicioufily  rejecting  the 
vote  of  an  elector  ；  and  he  so  forcibly  exposed  the  abuse  of 
privilege  by  the  Commons,  that  he  brought  great  unpopu- 
larity upon  them  for  their  proceedings,  and  they  were  long 
more  moderate  and  reasonable  in  their  pretensionB.  His 


•  "  This  WIS  thought  so  well  dcawn,  that  some  preferred  it  to  those  of  the 
former  sessions :  it  contained  a  long  and  clear  deduction  of  the  whole  affair,  with 
great  decency  of  style,  but  with  many  heavy  reflections  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons."  4  Burnet,  100. 
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attempt  to  control  the  commitments  of  the  Commons  by  chap. 
writs  of  error,  or  by  writs  of  habeas  corpus  returnable  in  the 


House  of  Lords,  has  never  been  revived.    There  seems  no  Great  diffi- 
longer  any  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses;  but  cuity  8tiii 
to  reconcile  their  pretensions  to  atop  actions  brought  con-  咖 a""ng. 
traiy  to  their  privileges,  and  the  power  of  the  Courts 
.of  law  neverthelefis  to  proceed  with  such  actions, ― is  a 
formidable  constitutional  problem  which  still  remains  to  be 
solved*  • 

The  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  controversy  April  5. 

1705 

about  privilege  had  its  just  reward  and  correction  in  the  re-  General 
action  which  was  now  visibly  proceeding  in  favour  of  the  election. 
Whigs.    "  The  City  and  the  body  of  the  nation  were  on  the  ^^^"^16 
Lords'  sidet,"  and  the  diasolution  which  followed  was  hailed  to  the 
with  general  BatisfactioiL    The  elections  for  the  new  parliar-  Wbig«» 
ment  went,  in  many  instances,  against  the  Tories.  Disap- 
pointed  by  the  policy  which  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
had  pursued,  they  considered  themselves  betrayed,  notwith- 
standing the  pretended  zeal  of  the  government  to  ca^y  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  —  and  the  enthusiasm  they 
displayed  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  had  entirely 
evaporated.    The  Whigs  had  been  coalesciDg  more  and  more 
with  the  government;  and  the  returns  now  appeared  so  much 
in  their  fkvour^  that  several  of  them  were  introduced  into 
the  cabinet  and  into  the  household. 


•  14  St  Tr.  695—890.  ；  6  Pari.  Hist  295.  376.  ；  4  Buniet,  96.  ；  2  Lord 
Raym.  938.  1105.;  Salk.  503.  ；  Holt,  256.  ；  6  Mod.  45.  ；  Lord  Campbell's 
Speeches,  242.  327.  Some  suppose,  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  by 
a  statute  to  define  all  the  priyiieges  of  parliament  ；  but  (not  attaching  much 
weight  to  the  objection  that  they  ought  to  be  undefined)  the  most  serious  incon- 
Tenience  would  arise  from  saying,  thst  the  two  Houses  have  no  privileges  except 
Mich  as  the  iramers  of  the  statute  have  specified  ；  and  from,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, submitting  the  construction  of  this  statute  to  the  Courts  of  common 
law.  Lord  Somen  saw  the  evil  arising  from  the  vagueness  of  privilege,  but 
did  not  venture  on  a  legislative  remedy.  Swift,  in  the  year  1724,  in  a  letter  to 
I-ord  Chancellor  Middleton,  thus  wrote :  •'  Lord  Somers,  the  greatest  man  I 
evtr  knew  of  your  robe,  lamented  to  me  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  should  ever  be  liable  to  dispute  in  any  single  branch 
of  either  ；  by  which  means,  he  said,  the  public  often  suffered  great  incon- 
Teniences,  whereof  he  gare  me  several  instances,  I  produce  the  authority  of  so 
eminent  a  person,  to  justify  my  desires  that  some  high  points  might  be  cleared." 
The  l^islatnre  may  usefully  interivre  on  particular  points,  as  to  confer  a  power 
of  at  once  stopping  an  action  brought  to  attach  the  privileges  of  either  House, 一 
but  a  "  Privilege  Code  "  I  pronounce  to  be  impossible, 
t  Bum.  IT.  99. 
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CX- 

\Vhig«  ad- 
mitted to 
office. 


October, 
1705. 
Lord 
Somen, 
without 
office*  sup- 
ports the 
govern- 
ment 


The  fate  of  the  Great  Seal  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  detail 
more  particularly.  Some  think  that  it  might  now  haye  been 
resumed  by  Lord  Somers,  if  he  had  been  bo  inclined;  but 
this  I  much  doubt,  for  he  had  not  yet  "  gained  great  esteem 
with  Queen  Anne,  who  had  conceived  many  unreasonable 
prejudioes  against  him*,"  and^  although  "the  Lord  Grodol- 
phin  declared  himself  more  openly  than  he  had  done  fimnerly 
in  favour  of  the  Whigs 仁" he  was  not  yet  prepared,  by 
making  their  champion  "  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Conacience," 
to  shocks  alarm,  and  quarrel  for  ever  with  his  old  associates. 
Lord  Somers,  on  this  trying  occasion,  maintained  his  character 
for  disinterefitedness  and  magnanimity.  Although  upon  a  &- 
Yourable  turn  for  the  party  which  he  bad  long  led,  a  younger 
man  than  himself,  whom  he  had  patronised,  was  preferred  to 
him,  he  showed  no  jealousy  or  envy,  but  cordially  rejoiced  in 
the  appointment^  actually  attended  in  the  Court  of  Chancerj 
when  Cowper  was  installed,  and  continued  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  exalt  the  reputation  and  the  authority  of  the 
new  Lord  Keeper.  He  was  now  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  ； 
his  name  was  restored  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  from 
which  it  had  been  erased  ；  and,  although  he  was  not  formally 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  henceforth  confidentially 
consulted  on  all  the  measures  of  the  administration. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  he  was  of 
considerable  use  in  quieting  the  alarm  which  Lord  Rochester 
attempted  to  excite  from  the  recent  changes  by  his  motion, 
" that  the  Church  is  in  danger."  Somers,  speaking  late  in 
the  debate,  touched  very  happily  upon  the  topics  of  his 
opponents,  and  thus  concluded :  "  The  nation  is  now  happy 
under  a  most  wise  and  just  administration^  the  public  money 
is  justly  applied,  the  treasury  is  kept  in  a  moat  regular 
method,  the  public  credit  is  in  the  highest  esteem,  the 
armies  and  fleets  are  supplied,  the  success  of  her  Majesty's 
arms  gives  the  nation  greater  honour  and  reputation  than 
ever  before  known,  and  we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  happy  conclusion,  to  the  immortal  renown  of  the 
age  and  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  posterity :  wherefore. 


Addison. 


t  Burnet 
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for  men  to  raise  groundless  jealousies  at  this  time  of  day,  chap. 
it  can  mean  no  less  than  an  intention  to  embroil  ub  «t  home, 
and  to  defeat  all  those  glorious  designs  abroad." 

The  question  was  then  put,  "  Whether  the  Church  is  in 
danger  or  not?"  and,  upon  a  diyimon,  it  waa  carried  in  the 
negative.  • 

But  Lord  Somers  had  now  to  counteract  a  very  ingenious  Embarr^ 
tnanoeuvre  of  the  Tories,  whidi  had  nearly  ruined  the  rifling  onbe****°° 
hopes  of  his  party.     The  Whigs  had  always  supported  Tories  for 
zealously  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanoirer,  the  next  over  the 
Protestant  heirs,  and，  to  embarrafis  them,  a  motion  was  made 
to  call  over  the  Princess  Sophia,  so  that  she  might  be  ready 
to  assume  the  government  in  case  of  a  demise  of  the  crown. 
This  proposal  was  known  to  be  most  highly  distasteful  to 
Queen  Anne,  who  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  rival  court  being 
kept  in  England  by  her  successor.    The  Whigs  must  there- 
fore, it  was  thought,  offend  her  past  foi^veness  by  agreeing 
to  it,  or,  by  opposing  it,  be  guilty  of  inconsistency,  and  ruin 
their  interest  at  Herenhausen.    Somers  dexterously  saved  Defeated 
himself  and  his  friends  from  these  perils.    He  contrived  that  ^^^^ 
the  Queen  should  be  present  to  bear  herself  insulted  by  those 
whom  she  had  lately  discarded  from  her  service  ；  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham^  falling  into  the  snare,  urged  as  an 
argument  for  inviting  the  granddaughter  of  James  I"  now  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age,  "  that  the  Queen  might 
live  till  she  did  not  know  what  she  did,  and  be  like  a  child  in 
the  hands  of  others,"  f   When  her  Majesty  was  sufficiently 
satiated  with  Tory  Barcasms,  Somers  moved  the  previous 
question,  which  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  He 
Uien  induced  her  to  consent  to  the  Regency  Bill  being 
brought  in，  which  made  ample  provision  for  the  quiet  suc- 
cession of  the  Hanover  family,  without  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Queen  by  the  presence  of  any  of  them  in  Eng- 
land, and  completely  restored  the  Whigs  to  the  good  graces 
of  Sophia  and  her  son.  J    This  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by 

•  Noes,  61  ；  yeas,  30.     The  Queen  was  present  during  the  whole  debate, 
and  DO  doubt,  in  ber  heart  was  with  the  yeas.  — ^See  6  Pari.  Hist.  499. 
个 Conduct  of  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  159. 

i  4  Anne,  c,  8.,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Security  of  her  Majesty's 
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CHAP,  the  Tories,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
at  last  agreed  to,  with  some  amendments  to  limit  the  powers 
The  Re-  of  the  Lords  Justices,  who  were  to  exercise  the  royal  authcH 
gency  Bill,  rity  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and  it  received 
the  royal  assent.  *  It  was  bo  wisely  framed,  that  when  the 
event  contemplated  happened,  although  the  population  of 
the  country  numerically  would  have  been  for  recalling  the 
exiled  family,  the  son  of  Sophia  succeeded  as  quietly  to  the 
throne  as  if  he  had  been  the  legitimate  heir,  and  been  bom 
and  bred  a  Briton.  On  the  act  passing.  Lord  Somers  wrote 
to  the  Elector,  afterwards  George  I"  the  following  letter, 
which  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
England  at  this  time :  一 

•*  London,  April  12,  1706. 

" Sib,— 

Letter  of       "  The  hopes  of  having  my  letter  presented  to  your  Electoral 
s^mcrs  to    Highness  by  my  Lord  Halifax,  has  encouraged  me  to  the 
thc^Eiector  presuDiption  of  writing.  I  could  not  hope  for  a  more  favour- 
•  able  opportunity  of  making  this  humble  tender  of  my  duty, 
than  by  the  hands  of  one  who  has  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  on  all  occasions  for  the  settling  and  establidiing  of 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  of  England  in  your  most  Serene 
Family,  and  who  will  be  a  witness,  above  exception,  of  my 
conduct  in  every  part  of  that  affair.    I  oonfess  I  always  de- 
pended upon  it,  that  my  public  behaviour  should  be  an  abun- 
dant testimony  for  me  as  to  my  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  for  promoting  the  war  in  order  to  reduce  the 
power  of  France,  which  I  t^e  to  be  the  most  effectual  se- 
curity to  that  succession, 

" It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  we  hear  that  your  Electoral 
Highness  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  measures  taken  in 
our  Parliament  this  last  winter.  My  Lord  Halifax  is  able  to 
give  so  perfect  an  account  of  every  thing  that  has  been  done, 
and  of  the  several  means  used  to  bring  them  all  to  bear,  that 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  further  into  that  matter  than  by 
saying,  I  hope  it  will  appear  that  nothing  is  now  wanting  to 


Person  and  Government,  and  of  the  Suooenum  to  the  Crown  of  Englftod  in  the 
Protestant  Line.** 

•  4  Burnet,  129 — 134.;  6  Pari.  Hut  457.  469. 
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the  establishment  of  the  succession  that  can  be  done  by  the  chap, 
provision  f>f  laws,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  Govern-  ex. 
meat,  when  the  suocession  shall  take  place,  will  be  upon  the 
same  foot  that  it  is  now  in  the  Queen's  reign* 

" It  might  have  a  strange  appearance,  that  they  who  by  a 
long  and  steady  series  of  acting  had  shown  themselves  beyond 
a  possibility  of  dispute  the  asaertors  of  the  succession  in  the 
person  of  her  Electoral  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia,  should 
in  the  least  hesitate  to  agree  to  a  proposition,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  next  presumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown 
to  reside  in  England.  But  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your 
Electoral  Higbnese's  consideration,  that  if  this  had  been 
allowed  for  a  rule,  it  might  possibly  in  a  little  time  have 
pressed  very  inconveniently  upon  your  Electoral  Highness, 
It  was  not  to  be  imagined  you  would  leave  dominions  where 
you  were  Sovereign,  to  reside  in  England  before  you  were 
our  King;  and  yet  there  would  have  been  an  inconvenience 
in  rejecting  an  invitation  of  that  nature,  when  the  kingdom 
had  before  declared  such  a  residence  to  be  necessary*  But 
the  manner  of  making  this  proposal  was  above  all  other 
things  the  strongest  objection  to  it.  The  speech  with  which 
it  was  introduced  is  in  print,  and  so  cannot  be  misrepresented. 
The  turn  of  it  was  to  show,  first,  that  we  could  go  on  no 
farther  with  the  Dutch  (which  was,  in  effect,  to  say  we  must 
make  peace)  ；  and  next  to  say,  the  Queen's  administration  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  peace  at  home,  unless  the  next 
heir  came  over.  The  Queen  was  present  at  this  discourse^ 
and  none  can  judge  so  well  as  your  Electoral  Highness 
whether  this  was  a  compliment  proper  to  engage  her  Majesty 
to  enter  willingly  into  the  invitation  ；  and  if  it  had  been  as* 
flented  to  with  reluctance,  whether  it  might  not  have  given 
rise  to  unkindnesses  that  might  in  the  end  have  proved  veiy 
fatal. 

" They  who  were  afndd  of  entering  Into  such  an  Invitation 
(espedally  coming  as  it  did  from  those  who  never  till  then 
showed  any  concern  for  the  Protestant  succession),  thought 
it  proper  to  lay  hold  of  that  favourable  conjuncture  to  push 
in  for  thoee  Bolid  proyiBions  which  were  evidently  wanting, 
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CHAP,  and  ifhich  We  hope  are  brought  to  effect  by  the  Act  that  is 
ex.  to  be  farther  carried  on  hj  the  n^otiation  entervd  into  for 
engaging  the  Allies  to  become  guarantees  of  our  suoeeesion, 
and  by  the  treaty  between  the  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Scotland  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  seems 
to  be  the  way  now  laid  open  for  the  obtaining  the  declaration 
of  the  eame  euoceasion  in  Scotland  wbioh  is  already  effected  in 
England.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  disposition  in  the  Com- 
missioners on  both  aides.  I  can  absolutdiy  promise  for  one, 
the  meanest  of  them,  that  as  far  as  my  capacity  and  applica- 
tion can  go,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  bring  this  treaty  to 
a  happy  issue. 

" Having  already  presumed  to  take  so  groat  a  liberty,  I 
humbly  beg  permission  of  your  Electoral  Highness  to  mention 
another  particular,  the  Act  of  Naturalization,  which  some 
said  was  at  least  unnecessary,  if  not  a  diminution,  to  your 
most  Serene  Family.    If  this  be  8o，  not  only  all  our  present 
Judges,  but  all  the  lawyers  of  former  ages,  have  been  in 
the  wrong.    There  are  but  two  ways  of  making  any  per- 
son born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  England 
capable  of  enjoying  inheritances,  honours,  or  offices  in  this 
kingdom,  the  one  complete  and  perfect,  which  is  naturali- 
zation by  Act  of  Parliament  ；  the  other  imperfect,  which 
is  by  letters  patent  of  denization.    That  this  is  so,  cannot 
be  better  proved  than  by  the  instance  of  his  Highness 
Prince  ！ Rupert.     For  when  King  Charles  I.  intended  to 
create  him  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  make  him  capable  of 
that  title  it  was  found  necessary  previously  to  make  him 
a  denizen  by  the  King's  grant  under  the  Great  Seal,  the 
differencea  then  subsisting  between  the  King  and  his  par- 
liament making  it  impossible  to  procure  a  naturalization* 
But  the  present  Act  is  attended  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honour  and  respect  to  the  Queen  and  nation.    It  extends 
to  all  the  posterity  of  hier  ！ Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Sophia,  bam,  or  hereafter  to  be  born,  and  wlieresoever  they  are 
bom,  which  is  a  primlepe  that  teas  never  yet  granted  in  any 
case  till  in  this  instance. 

It  is  only  from  your  Electoral  Highneoe's  eminent  good- 
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ness  that  I  can  hope  for  pardon  for  this  tedious  address.  I  chap, 
am,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  &c.  ―  ' 

" SOMEBS."  " 

The  following  answer  was  returned  by  his  Electoral  High- 
ness 一  very  encouraging  to  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  in  a  new 

reign:  一 

"June  so.  1706, 

" My  Lord, 

" The  Lord  Halifax  delivered  to  me  the  letter  which  you 
was  at  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  light  it  gives  concerning  the  affairs  of  England, 
but  especially  for  the  part  which  you  have  had  in  all  that  haa 
been  done  there  in  favour  of  my  family.  The  testimony  of 
my  ！ Lord  Halifax  was  not  necessary  to  inform  me  of  this. 
He  could  give  you  no  other  in  this  respect,  but  that  which  is 
due  to  you  by  all  good  Englishmen  who  love  their  religion  and 
their  country.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  influenoe  you  may 
have  amongst  them,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
employed  it.  Nothing  can  give  me  a  better  opinion  of  the 
English  nation  than  the  justice  they  do  your  merit  My 
sentiments  concerning  the  invitation  of  the  successor  are  en- 
tirely conformed  to  yours,  and  I  put  all  the  value  I  ought 
upon  the  acts  which  the  Lord  Halifax  brought  us.  He  has 
convinced  us  of  their  importance,  and  hath  discharged  his 
comniisaion  as  a  man  equally  zealous  for  the  prosperity  of 
England,  and  for  the  interests  of  my  family.  I  shall  always 
look  for  opportunities  of  showing  you  how  much 
I  am，  &c«" 

Addison,  in  his  floge  of  Somers,  says,  "  A  great  share  in 
the  plan  of  the  Protestant  Bucceesion  is  universally  ascribed 
to  him.  And  if  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  Bill  of  ！ Regency,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  methods  in  human  policy  for  securing  to  us  so 
inestimable  a  blessing,  there  is  none  who  will  deny  him  to 
Have  been  the  chief  conductor  in  both  these  glorious  works. 
For  posterity  are  obliged  to  allow  him  that  praise  after  his 
death,  which  he  industriously  declined  while  he  was  living."  • 

•  Freeholder*  May  4.  1716.    No.  zxzix. 
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CHAP.       There  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  heprofectedtiie  Scottish 
ex.      Union,  for  it  had  been  proposed  from  tim&*fco  time  ever  since  • 
A  D  no6    the  accession'  of  James  L  ；  but  when  great  anxiety  had 
I 力 rid        been  created  upon  the  subject  from  the  refusal  of  the  Scottish 
employed    Parliament  to  concur  with  the  parliament  of  England  in 
in  nego-     selecting  the  Princess  Sophia  as  the  root  of  a  new  dynasty. 
Union  ^th  ^he  measure  was  chiefly  intrusted  to  him,  and  by  his  prudence 
.Scotland     and  tact  it  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.    Though  at 
present  without  office,  and  though  most  of  the  English  com- 
missioners were  of  higher  rank,  yet,  from  the  station  he  had 
once  occupied,  and  his  great  celebrity,  he  was  the  most  re- 
garded by  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  he  produced  a  most 
favourable  impression  upon  them  hj  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, as  well  as  by  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments.    On  the 
delicate  subject  of  religion  he  quieted  their  fears  by  at  once 
agreeing  to  every  precaution  they  could  suggest  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Kirk  and  the  protection  of  their  beloved  Pres- 
bytery.   These  concessions  were  distasteful  to  the  Tory 
party,  and  were  highly  obnoxious  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford •，  but  the  necessity  for  them  being  apparent,  even  the 
Queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  them.    After  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  had 
been  continued  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  22dof  July,  一 
in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Articles  were  finally  con- 
cluded^ and  next  morning  Somers  attended  the  Queen  at  St. 
James's,  when  they  were  delivered  to  her,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries.    When  the  Bill  for 
giving  effect  to  them  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  warmly  defended  it  t，  and  hj  corres- 
ponding with  the  ministers  and  leaders  of  parties  in  Scotland, 
his  advice  materially  smoothed  its  progress  through  the  legis- 
lature of  that  country.  % 

•  Wherefore,  this  University  refused  to  offer  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  Queen  when  the  measure  was  completed.  • 

t  Buinet,  iv.  150.  166.;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Union,  6  Pari.  Hist  567. 
569. 

I  The  originals  of  the  following  letters,  written  by  Lord  Somers  on  that  oc- 
casion to  the  Earl  of  Leren,  then  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  are  in  the 
yaluable  collection  of  MS.  state  papers  belonging  to  the  present  Earl  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  his  descendant  ： 
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The  measure  being  carried,  he  afterwards  conferred  a  chap. 
great  benefit  upon  Scotland,  and  upon  the  empire,  by 


" London,  26*>»  Nov'.  1706. 

"My  Lord, 

" I  have  with  very  great  trouble  heard  you  have  not  bin  very  well,  wh****  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  us  all  at  so  busy  a  tim«.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  hear  yo*  Lop 
is  perfectly  recoverecL  I  coogratulitte  w***  yo'  Lop  upon  the  passing  of  the  three 
first  Articles.  But  not  only  I,  but  every  one  who  hears  of  the  tumults,  are  as* 
tonished  at  them,  and  I  am  told  the  Queen  looks  upon  that  behavior  as  the 
highest  affront  to  her  Governm*  and  the  greatest  indignity  to  Pari*,  and  would 
sh^w  her  displeasure  in  any  manner  her  serv"  in  Scotland  should  judge  proper. 

" My  Lord,  I  doubt  not  you  have  beard  from  all  hands  of  the  great  apprelien- 
sioo  the  freinds  to  Union  here  have  of  the  making  alterations  In  the  Articles 
of  the  Union.  Besides  the  d«lay8  wh***  such  alterations,  w"»  begun,  will  cause  in 
Scotland,  they  will  be  yet  difficulties  here,  and  give  opportunities  for  such  delays 
as  wee  know  not  how  to  get  over,  and  will  cause  the  treaty  to  be  sent  back  to 
Scotland  as  is  apprehended  here.  Your  freinds  here  think  every  thing  they  have 
yet  heard  mentioned,  as  what  sticks  with  you,  will  be  taken  away  by  the 
muttgem'  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  as  they  now  collect  the  duties  in 
England,  or  else  are  such  thing*  as  can  not  be  denyed  by  the  Pari*  of  BritUin. 

**  Bat  if  yoo  will  not  be  persuaded  to  trust  in  Scotland,  without  at  least  making 
some  claim  to  what  is  desired,  might  it  not  suffice,  without  altering  the  Articles, 
to  itate  the  matters  wh**"*  are  desired  to  be  explained,  in  an  addresse  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her  to  interpose  that  those  matters  might  be  comply 'd  with  at 
the  same  time  w"  the  treaty  is  ratified  in  England  ？  Many  of  y</  Lops  freinds 
here  think  (if  there  be  an  alisolute  inevitable  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
graUfy  people  in  Scotland  who  will  be  jealous)  that  this  way  would  he  more  aafe 
and  more  4ike1y  to  prove  effectual  than  a  direct  change  of  the  Articles.  I  submit 
thif  to  your  thoughts  and  am,  with  great  respect, 

" Yo'  Lop- 
"Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

'*  SOMCRS/* 

" London,  26^^  Oct.  1706. 

**  My  Lord, 

" I  return  my  humble  thanks  to  yo'  Lop  for  the  hono'  of  yo'  letter,  and  the 
aeeoant  you  have  bin  pleasd  to  give  of  yo'  happy  beginning 霧, and  yet  more,  for 
your  promise  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to  time,  what  passes.  I  interest  myself 
in  your  pro&perous  proceedings  very  sincerely,  beleiying  the  peace  and  happines 
of  both  nations  to  depend  upon  it  ；  wh***  I  wish  with  all  my  soul.  Your  great 
n^jority  gives  us  a  most  hopeful  prospect.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  time  lost, 
because  delay  gives  the  public  and  concealed  enimies  to  the  Union  opportunities 
of  vorking,  and  because  the  meeting  of  our  Pari*  will  be  soon  coining  on,  the 
publick  afTairs  of  Europe  not  bearing  that  it  should  be  long  deferred.  I  am 
with  all  possible  sincercty  and  respect, 

"My  Lord, 

"Yo'LV 
" Most  obedient  and  nioit  humble  Serv*, 

" SOMBRS.** 

" B«  pletsed  to  let  my  Lord  Melvil  know  how  much  I  am  bis  bumble  Serv*, 
&     I  very  heartily  wish  his  health." 

**  London,  15  Nov'.  1706. 

•*  My  Lord, 

•*  I  was  in  the  country  w"  I  had  the  favo'  of  yo'  letter,  w^h,  to  use  your  own 
Phrmse,  I  confetsc  I  thought  very  fiill  of  Grievances.    But  your  L^p  told  me  1 
was  not  to  despair  ；  and  since  I  came  to  this  place  I  find  our  freinds  are  all  per- 
suaded that  if  the  friends  to  the  Union  continue  firm  in  Scotland,  it  cannot  fail. 
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Strenuously  insisting  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  >  the  existence  of  which  would  for  ever  have  pre- 

Tbe  management  of  the  opposers  shew  plunly  they  mean  to  Terrify,  mud  I  hope 
they  vill  be  disappointed.  The  Queen  (as  I  am  told)  is  every  dxj  more  con- 
cerned the  Union  should  take  place,  the  Tioleace  of  y*  proceeding  oif  those  who 
are  against  it  convincing  her  of     Evident  Necessity  of  it 

" Your  was  pleased  to  hint  at  some  explanations,  if  admitted,  might 
make  the  passing  the  Treaty  more  easy.  Since  y',  I  have  seen  a  memorial 
曹 states  the  particulars  more  largely.  I  assure  you  I  would  most  re*dily  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  agreeing  to  anything  w«*»  would  fiurilitate  the  passing  of 
y«  Union  in  Soof  w«*»  would  not  muiifestly  stop  it  here,  for  that  would  be 
alike  Fatal.  I  have  not  the  memorial  by  mee,  and  therefore  what  I  shall  saj  to 
yo'  Ldp  is  not  likely  to  be  in  any  method,  biit,  as  well  as  my  memo"  will  server 
I  will  ofTer  some  thoughts  as  to  the  severid  heads  mentioned. 

" One  thing  proposed  is,  that  the  two  penny  drink  in  Seotland  should  pay  as 
small  beer  for  the  Excise.  Wee  have  talk'd  w«»  some  of  the  Comr*  here*  and 
•Iso 臂 the  Gentlemen  employ''  in  stating  the  Equivalent  ；  and  they  assure  ui 
of  two  things  s  the  first  of  them  say,  they  are  well  informed  that  that  lOft 
is  called  two  penny  beer  in  Scotland  is  as  strong  as  the  ale  y*  is  generally  told  in 
all  the  Publick  Houses  in  England  If  that  be  so,  than  there  will  not  be  m 
equality  of  Excises,  w*'^  yo*"  Iflv  knows  was  the  Principle  w**  the  English 
Com"  thought  themseWes  bound  to  procesd  upon  through  out,  and  vu 
the  only  thing  could  excuse  them  for  agreeing  to  so  very  low  a  Quota  for  the 
land  Tax.  The  other  sort  of  those  Gentlemen  said  y*  y*  Twopenny  Drink  was 
the  general  Drink  in  all  the  public  Houses  in  Scotland,  and  if  that  was  made  small 
beer,  the  Excise  in  Scotland  would  fall  by  the  Union  instead  of  being  niaed* 
by  becoming  liable  to  the  English  Duties,  and  that  it  would  considerably  miter 
the  Equivalent.  Whatever  ease  can  be  given,  or  is  given,  in  the  way  of  Ma- 
nagement of       Duty  in  England,  arises  from  y«  Comissionen  obsenratian 

It  is  best  for  securiog  and  ascertaining  the  grosae  of  y*  Duty  to  be  as  gentle 
as  may  be  reoionable  in  the  collections  ；  and  j*  reason  will  bold  much  more 
strongly  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  it  may  well  be  depended  upon  y*  it  will  be 
practised. 

" for  the  encouragement  to  be  gWen  upon  tbe  exportation  of  Oats,  &e.,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  y»  Pari*,  of  Great  Brittain, 
because  it  seems  to  stand  upon  the  same  reason,  as  what  is  already  Law, 曹 & 
retpect  to  other  species  of  corxL  And  as  y*  premium  does  in  a  manner  onlj 
concern  some  of  the  Maritim  Counties  in  England,  and  yet  was  agreed  to  by  y* 
whole  Parlt.  of  England,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  but  the  Parlt.  of 
Great  Br.  will  be  willing  to  comply  with  a  proportionable  premium  to  tbe 
Oates,  tho*  it  will  perhaps  principally  concern  but  one  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom ； but  y*  makes  it  in  a  manner  impossible  to  be  an  article  in  the  Tnmtj 
is  this :  The  calculation  of  the  Equiyalent  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  Customs 
of  y*  two  Kiogdoma 曹 as  made  upon  the  neat  produce  of  both.  This  Premium 
for  Exportation  in  England  is  paid  out  of  the  Customs,  and  the  English  Cus* 
tomi  were  calculated  mt  a  nest  sum,  after  these  premiums  and  all  other  Draw* 
backs  deducted.  Now,  if  such  premiums  should  be  agreed  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Scottish  Customs*  your  Ld^.  sees  it  will  alter  y»  whole  Equivalent,  and  that 
▼ery  considerably  ；  so  that  both  these  things  can  never  be  called  explaining*  but 
are  n  manifest  altering  the  articles. 

" I  remember  only  one  other  particular,  w**  is'  the  •pprebension  of  ineoD* 
▼enienoe  from  Importation  of  Oates,  &c.  from  Ireland,  w**  (is  I  take  it)  is  \ 
posed  to  be  remedied  by  laying  a  higher  Duty  on  Irish  Gates.  AU  y*  I  shall 
my  as  to  this  (betides  it  is  an 廳 Iteration^  and  therefore  to  be  avoided,) 
shall  be,  y*,  in  my  opinion,  matters  of  Trade,  w«*  in  their  nature  are  " 
should  not  properly  be  made  the  lubject  of  articles  of  Union,  w*"^  are  to 】 
for  ever  tacred  and  iinutable.  But,  on  y«  other  side,  as  this  is  not  •  subject  of 
any  of  the  Articles,  nor  was  touched  upon  in  the  Treaty,  if  any  great  w^gbt 
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yented  a  cordial  union  of  feelings  and  of  interests  between 
the  two  nations.  We  have  deeply  to  lament  that  at  the 
anion  with  Ireland  a  different  course  was  adopted,  and  it  was 
thonght  fit  to  keep  up  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  separate 
administration  for  that  country,  • 

While  engaged  in  these  weighty  affairs  of  state,  and  at- 
tending to  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Lord 
Somers  hy  no  means  neglected  his  own  profession.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  law  reform,  but  he  was  aware  of  the 
care  and  caution  necessary  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  object. 

be  laid  upon  It  I  should  hope  it  might  be  got  through  with  us.  But  I  should 
vUh  it  might  be  let  alone^  because  it  may  give  occasion  for  like  tbiogs  to  be 
started  here. 

" I  am  quite  ashamed  of  this  tedious  scrible,  but  I  hope  your  IfiP,  will 
beleive  me  to  mean  rery  well,  and  I  wuh  I  had  time  to  ei press  myself  in  fewer 
▼ordft.    I  am,  with  much  esteem,  my  l^rd, 

" Your  L*P*  moat  obedient  humble  ServK, 

" SOMKES  " 

After  all,  I  am  afraid  that  the  measure  was  successful  less  by  the  talents  of 
Somen  than  by  the  money  remitted  to  bribe  the  Scotch  nobles  and  leading  com- 
moners, for  both  the  S^tch  and  the  Irish  Unions  were  conducted  on  the 
principle  then  propounded  by  Prior  一 

" The  end  must  justify  the  means. 
He  only  fins  who  ill  intends  •• 
Since,  therefore,  His  to  combat  evil, 
，Tis  lawful  to  employ  the  Dkvil.** 

•  The  notes  which  he  made  for  hb  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  oc-  Notes  of 
casian  are  still  preserved,  and  some  of  his  observations  are  most  applicable  to  speech  for 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment.    "  Heartily  desirous  of  the  union  一  no  lesa  codsoU- 
desirous  to  make  it  entire  and  complete  一 not  at  all  perfect  while  his  political  dating  the 
administrations  subsist  一 the  true  argument  for  the  union  was  the  danger  to  un'on  with 
both  kingdoms  from  •  divided  state. 一 The  advantage  of  Scotland  is  to  have  the  Scotland. 
tame  easy  aflcess  to  the  Prince  一  to  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Prince, 
and  not  to  owe  protection  and  countenance  to  any  subordinate  institution  一 
worse  state  after  the  union  if  a  distinct  administnitioD  continue. 一 Obj.  •  This 
Couneil  is  not  a  constitution  of  state  mnd  policy,  but  in  eflFect  a  sovereign  Court 
of  Justice  to  see  the  laws  effectually  executed,  and  for  preservation  of  the  public 
peaoe.' EogUind  could  never  ap^ee  with  these  courts  that  are  mixed  of  state 
and  justiee. 一 We  had  a  Privy  Council  in  England  with  great  and  mixed  powers 一 
we  sufTered  under  it  long  and  much."    [Having  touched  upon  the  "  Council  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales  "  and  the  "  Council  of  the  North,"  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  continues]  一 "  Hope  Scotland,  though  a  little  further  north,  will 
be  quiet  and  happy  under  the  influence  of  her  Majesty  and  her  Council  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  your  Lordships  shall  interpose  another  council  to  intercept  that 
mfloence.    For  my  part,  I  eannot  agree  to  it.    I  wish  North  Britain  as  bappy 
as  England  一  I  meant  it  should  be  so  in  the  Union. 一  True  way  to  nuike  the 
Vmom  wdl  relished  i,,  to  let  the  country  Bee  plainly  that  England  meant  no  other- 
mim  them  fairly  hy  them,  and  tUsires  they  •hotdd  be  in  the  very  fame  cireunutancei 
tkey  are  Memfrfvef.''— Haed.  St.  Pap  ii.  473. 
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CHAP.  Not  carried  away  by  a  passion  for  temporary  notoriety, 
cx'  he  did  not  toss  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  the  name  of  "Bills,"  the  crudities  of  himself  or 
others  ―  bringing  law  reform  into  disrepute-  While 
at  the  bar,  and  in  office,  he  had  seen  the  defects  in 
the  system  administered  both  in  the  common  law  and 
equity  courts,  and  he  liad  for  some  years  been  devoting  a 
considerable  part  of  his  leisure  to  the  consideration  how  they 
might  be  remedied.  In  the  spring  of  1706  he  brought  for- 
ward his  bill  "For  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  and  the 
better  Advancement  of  Justice."  •  Unfortunately  we  have 
no  account  of  the  debates  on  this  occasion,  except  from  the 
loose  recollection  of  Burnet,  who  says,  "  The  Lord  Somers 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  correct  some  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery  that  were 
both  dilatory  and  very  chargeable :  he  began  with  some  in- 
stances that  were  more  conspicuous  and  gross  ；  and  he 
managed  the  matter  so  that  both  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the 
Judges  concurred  with  him.  A  bill  passed  the  House  that 
began  a  reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  wbich，  aa  things 
now  stand,  were  certainly  among  the  greatest  grievances  of 
the  nation  :  when  this  went  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  waa  visible  that  the  interest  of  under-oflScere,  clerks,  and 
attorneys,  whose  gains  were  to  be  lessened  by  this  bill,  was 
more  considered  than  fhe  interest  of  the  nation  itself :  several 
clauses,  how  beneficial  soever  to  the  subject,  which  touched 
on  their  profit  were  left  out  hj  the  Commons.  But  what 
fault  soever  the  Lords  might  have  with  these  alterations,  yet, 
to  avoid  all  disputes  with  the  Commons,  they  agreed  to  their 
amendments."  f  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  original 
draught  of  the  bill  as  introduced  by  its  author    but,  notwith- 

•  "  It  was  no  inglorious  part  of  this  great  Chancellor's  life,  that  when  re* 
moved  from  the  administration,  hU  labours  were  still  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  goTernmeiit  and  of  his  country.  In  this  situation,  above  all  the  little  pre- 
judices of  a  profession,  for  he  had  no  profession  but  that  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
he  set  himself  to  correct  the  grievances  of  the  law,  and  to  amend  the  vocation  he 
had  adorned." Wialpole*s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 

t  4  Burnet,  140. 

i  4  Anne,  c.  16.  Petitions  against  it  were  presented  by  the  clerks  of  the  Re- 
membrancer's Office,  the  Exchequer,  &c.  ；  and  it  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
damaged  in  the  Commons. 一 Cono.  Jour.,  14th  Feb.  ；  Lords*  Jour.,  11th,  19th 
March. 
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standing  the  mutilations  it  underwent,  ― as  it  appears  upon  the  CHAP. 

Statute  Book,  it  introduced  greater  improvements  than  our   |_ 

"Procedure"  ever  received  from  the  Revolution  till  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  一  "  Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best," 
may  truly  be  said  of  a  juridical  system,  and  the  due  distri - 
bution  of  justice  depends  much  more  upon  the  rules  by  which 
suits  are  to  be  conducted,  than  on  the  perfection  of  the  code 
by  which  rights  are  defined.  The  scandalous  abuse  had  been 
established  in  England  of  creating  sinecure  offices  in  the 
Courts  payable  by  fees,  some  of  such  offices  being  gran  tabic 
by  the  Crown,  and  some  being  saleable  hj  the  J udgea.  Nay, 
the  Judges  themselves  were  chiefly  remunerated  by  fees.  It 
was  thus  utterly  impossible  that  the  suitors  should  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  that  the  complaints  of  delay  and  expense  with 
which  "Westminster  Hall  rang  should  not  be  well  founded. 
The  abolition  of  such  offices,  and  the  payment  of  the  Judges 
hj  fixed  salaries,  which  we  have  seen  accomplished,  would 
not  have  been  endured  in  that  age.  But  Lord  Somers's  bill 
framed  most  admirable  regulations  against  pettifogging^  chi- 
canery, and  vexatious  litigation.  It  compelled  a  party  who 
meant  to  rely  upon  any  errors  of  form  in  the  conduct  of  an 
action,  at  once  specifically  to  point  them  out，  that  they  might 
be  corrected  ；  it  provided  that  no  dilatory  plea  should  be 
received  without  an  affidavit  of  its  truth  ；  it  cured  the  absurd 
strictness  by  which  a  man  could  not  plead  payment  of  money 
after  the  day  when  it  became  due  ；  it  permitted  persons  who 
bad  been  beyond  seas  when  a  cause  of  action  against  them 
accrued  to  be  sued  during  a  year  after  their  return  ；  it  made 
bail-bonds  given  to  the  Sheriff  available  to  the  creditor  ；  it 
prohibited  the  issuing  of  subpcenas  in  equity  before  filing  a 
bill;  and  it  rendered  the  action  of  "  Account"  effectual  against 
executors  and  administrators.  Farther,  it  provided  that  a  de- 
fendant might  avail  himself  of  several  defences  to  an  action, 
whereas  formerly  he  could  only  set  up  one,  and  if  that  by 
any  chance  failed,  he  was  undone  ；  it  rendered  lessees  liable 
to  the  purchasers  of  their  farms  without  the  ceremony  of  an 
attornment  ；  and  it  enacted  that  the  effect  of  a  fine  of  lands 
diould  not  be  defeated  by  an  entry,  unless  an  action  were 
brought  within  a  year.    It  likewise  contained  useful  enact- 
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CHAP,  merits  respecting  warrants  of  attorney,  the  probate  of  wills, 
declarations  of  uses  and  truets,  and  the  payment  of  coeta 
both  in  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity.*  Wten  we  con- 
eider  that  this  "  Statute  of  Jeofails  f"  was  framed  by 
the  author  of  the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  we  may  truly  say 
that  there  was  nothing  too  vast  or  too  minute  for  the  grasp 
of  his  intellect.  J 

Lord  Lord  Cowper  (holding  the  Great  Seal)  and  all  the 

TOinmen^ds"  Other  ministers  showed  the  highest  deference  for  the  advice 
Freeman  to  of  Lord  Somers  on  all  subjects.  In  a  life  of  Freeman,  pre- 
Lor^C^t^  fixed  to  his  "  Reportd,"  published  in  the  year  1742,  it  is  eidd, 
" His  eminent  qualities  and  rare  talents  introduced  him  to 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  that  truly  noble,  virtuous,  and 
learned  lawyer  and  statesman,  the  late  John  Lord  Somers, 
who,  in  the  year  1706,  had  so  high  an  opinion  and  just 
judgment  of  Mr.  Freeman's  integrity  and  abilities,  as  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  then  vacant,  in  which  high  poet  he  was  deservedly 
placed  by  his  Sovereign."  I  have  not  yet  discovered  how 
Freeman  conducted  himself  as  Irish  Chancellor,  but  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Redesdale  repeatedly  bore  testimony  to 
bis  learning  and  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  reporter. 
Lord  Somere  now  drew  obloquy  upon  himself  by  defending 

♦  6  Pari.  Hiat  517.  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  ap- 
pointed on  the  motion  of  Lord  Somen  to  consider  of  amending  the  lav  一  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Bill 一 it  appears  likewise  to  have  contained  enact- 
menta  to  allow  Courts  of  Common  law  to  issue  commiisioDS  for  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  一  and  for  making  debts  and  nil  other  property  available  to 
natisfy  judgment  creditors, 一 which  have  recenUy  been  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
Lords*  Jur.  xviii.  68.  17th  Jan.  1705.  一  See  a  minute  statement  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  Bill,  Parke's  Hist.  Ch.  275. 

1  have  found  a  pamphlet,  published  at  this  time,  entitled  "  Reasons  bumblj 
offered  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  passing  a  Bill  for  prerentitig  Delays 
and  Expenses  in  Suits  in  Law  and  Equity,"  showing  that  the  Bill  contained 
several  rery  Important  clauses  which  had  been  struck  out  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect profitable  abuses,  «.  g,  a  clause  to  prevent  frivolous  writs  of  error  ；  a  clause 
for  shortening  decrees  and  orders  in  Equity,  by  forbidding  recitals  ；  and  a  clause 
for  takiiig  a  Bill  in  Equity  pro  amfesso  for  want  of  appearance. 

t  Statutes  for  the  amendroent  of  the  Law  were  thus  denominated  because 
when  the  pleadings  were  carried  on  in  French  the  pleader  who  had  made  a 
mistake,  when  he  craved  leave  to  amend,  was  obliged  first  to  say,  "  Jeo  fidle.** 
3  Bl.  407.  • 

I  Lord  Somen  the  same  Session  attempted  most  laudablj  to  reform  abtmes  in 
the  passing  of  private  Bills  through  Parliament,  but  fiiiled,  as  he  touched  the 
fees  to  be  receWed  by  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  and  by  the  Clerks. 
A  fiuniet,  14a 
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the  goyemmeiit,  and,  along  with  several  other  Whigs,  was  CHAP, 
grossly  libelled  by  a  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  found  guilty  of  the  d 
offence,  and  set  in  the  pillory,  then  a  verj  common,  and  Libel  on 
hardly  considered  a  disgraceful,  punishment.  •    The  patriotic 
nobleman  was  defended  and  eulogised  by  De  Foe,  who 
afterwardfl  for  a  season  countenanced  the  Tories,  but  now, 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  "  Jure  Divino,"  thus  sung:  — 

«*  Somen  by  nature  great  and  born  to  rise. 
In  oouowl  wary  and  in  conduct  wise, 
His  judgment  steady  and  hU  genius  strong, 
And  all  men  own  the  music  of  his  tongue.** 

Till  the  end  of  the  year  1708  Lord  Somers  continued  in 
his  present  position ― without  office,  without  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and,  what  seema  very  strange,  not  even  restored  to 
his  situation  as  a  Privy  Councillor  ―  but  confidentially  con- 
sulted by  the  ministers,  and  lending  them  all  the  help  he 
could,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  He  was  contented  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  policy  of  his  party.  The  gband 
ALLIANCE  which  he  had  assisted  King  William  to  plan  had 
produced  the  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  instead  of  threatening  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
began  to  tremble  for  the  fortresses  by  which  his  capital  was 
protected.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  now  entirely 
cast  off  the  Tory  party  as  well  as  Tory  measures.  The 
Whigs  were  in  possession  of  all  the  great  and  almost  all  the 
subordinate  offices  under  the  crown.  They  not  only  enjoyed 
much  popularity,  but  the  Queen,  still  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all 
her  prejudices  against  them,  and  to  have  taken  them  into 
permanent  favour.  The  Union  with  Scotland  bebg  con- 
summated^ there  had  been  a  prosperous  session  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  dissolution  then  taking  Dnth  of 
place,  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament  had  gone  very 
generally  for  the  Whigs.  A  temporary  gloom  arose  from  Denmark, 
the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  but  this  facilitated 
some  ministerial  changes  which  still  enhanced  the  power  of 
the  dominant  party. 
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The  Earl  of  Pembroke  succeeding  as  Lord  High  Admiral, 
the  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council  became  vacant, 
and  Lord  Somers  was  induced  to  accept  it.  The  present 
holder  of  the  Great  Seal  had  given  such  entire  satisfaction 
that  he  could  not  be  remoYcd  ；  and,  from  declining  health 
and  satisfied  ambition,  "William's  illustrious  Chancellor  had 
little  desire  to  resume  his  old  office  under  another  sovereign* 
The  announcement  that  he  had  consented  to  become  Lord 
Preiddent  of  the  Council  gave  general  satisfaction.  "The 
great  capacity  and  inflexible  integrity  of  this  Lord,"  says 
Burnet,  "  would  have  made  his  promotion  to  this  post  very 
acceptable  to  the  Whigs  at  any  janctni^^  but  it  waa  more 
particularly  so  at  this  time  ；  for  it  was  expected  that  the  pro- 
poeitions  for  a  general  peace  would  be  quickly  made  ；  and  so 
they  reckoned  that  the  management  of  that  upon  which  not 
only  the  safety  of  the  nation,  but  of  all  Europe  depended,  was 
in  sure  hands  when  he  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils^ 
upon  whom  neither  ill  practices  nor  false  colours  were  like  to 
make  any  impression.  Thus  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were 
truly  zealous  for  the  present  constitution  were  much  quieted 
by  this  promotion  ；  though  their  jealousies  had  a  deep  root, 
and  were  not  easily  retnoved."  • 

•  4  Burnet,  2i7^8.  If  we  are  to  beliete  Swift  vfaen  he  had  abandoned  his 
•Id  fiiends  and  waa  eager  to  malign  them,  Somers  had  long  been  very  impatient 
to  be  taken  into  the  government,  and  had  thought  himself  very  ill  used  by  being 
kept  out  so  ，攀 Bg.  "  Upon  the  Prince's-  death,  Nov.  1 706，  the  two  great  Lords 
so  often  mentioned  (  Marlborough  and  Godolphtn)  who  had  been  for  some  years 
united  with  the  low  church  party,  and  had  long  engaged  to  take  fhem  into 
•  power,  were  now  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  their  promises,  whwh  his  HighnesB 
had  ever  most  strenuously  opposed.  The  Lord  Somen  was  made  President  of 
the  Council,  &e.  'It  should  seem  to  me  that  the  Duke  amd  Earl  were  not  very 
williogly  drawn  to  impart  so  mucb  power  to  thote-  of  that  party,  who  expected 
these  removals  for  some  years  before,  and  were  always  put  off  upon  pretence  of 
•he  Prince's  unwillingness  to  have  them  emplojed.  And  I  renember,  some 
months. before  his  Highness death,  my  Lord  Somers,  who  is  a  person  of  reserre 
enough,  complained  to  roe  with  great  freedom  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Duke 
and  £ar，，  who  after  the  senricv  he  and  his  friends  had  done  tbera  in  making  the 
Union,  would  hardlj  treat  tbcm  with  common  civility."  But  the  man  who 
would  publish  to  the  world  sneh  a  confidential  communication  would  be  quite 
capable  of  mwrepreseBting  it,  and  Smifi  is  hese  the  Urn  entitled  to  credit  at  he 
sttttes  that  Somers,  in  the  same  conversation,  talked  disparagingly  of  the 
Union,  and  sneered  at  the  "  Act  of  Security  "  by  which  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  was  guaranteed  to  Scotland.  一  Memoirs  relating^  to  the  Ghangt  in  tlx 
Queen's  Ministry,  written  October  17 14.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  new 
President  of  the  Council  was  now  t&  direct  public  affairs,  as  wc  may  see  by  the 
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fbUowing  letter  from  Lord  Sbaflesbury,  author  of  the  **  Characteristics,*'  to  a  CHAP, 
friend.  Nor.  SO.  1708.  "  Somen  has  kissed  the  Queen*s  hand,  though  not  directlj       CX.  • 
as  minister,  pretty  near  it  you  may  be  sure :  nnce  at  this  time  of  mourning,  and   —一  丄 
80  sineere  a  mourner  as  the  Queen  is,  she  hardly  would  see  •  stranger*  and  what  ' 
is  more*  a  man  ao  estranged  from  her,  and  so  wholly  off  from  the  Court  m  he 
has  been,  aod  whom  I  aaircely  believe  she  has  admitted  at  luiy  time  to  kiss  her 
hand,  he  having  been  for  certain  the  Prince*!  aversion,  as  you  msy  judge  by 
those  who  chiefly  influenced  the  Prince  and  were  the  riolentest  enemies  Lord 
Somen  bad." 
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CHAPTER  CXI. 

CONCLUSION  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  SOMCBS. 

SOMERS  remained  President  of  the  Council  till  the  downfall 
of  the  Whigs,  一  which  would  probably  have  been  averted  if 
his  advice  had  been  followed.  He  agreed  with  his  col- 
leagues in  thinking  that  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  till 


Lord 
Somcrs*5 

^ena^ain  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  should  be  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Spain*  ；  but  he  would  have  saved  them  from  the 
enormous  folly  of  the  impeachment  of  SacheverelL 

The  first  session  of  parliament  after  the  new  Lord  Pre- 


in  office. 


The  Whigs 
triumph- 


sident  was  installed  passed  over  very  quietly.  The  Tory 
party  seemed  annihilated,  and  hardly  any  opposition  being 
offered  to  the  votes  for  men  and  money  demanded^  or  to  any 
of  the  measures  of  government,  the  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Lords  were  confined  to  questions  on  the  election  of 
Scotch  peers  t,  and  the  rights  of  foreign  ambassadors.  ^  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper  and  Lord  Somers  cordially  co-operated  ； 
and  although  there  was  no  Tory  law  lord  to  keep  them  in 
check,  they  seem  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  mode- 
ration ； not  imitating  the  party  violence  of  their  supporters  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  where,  in  deciding  controverted 
elections,  the  partiality  of  the  Tories,  so  much  complained 
of  in  the  last  parliament,  was  outdone. 

The  Whigs  were  now  in  their  most  palmy  state.  The 
Queen  never  liked  them  in  her  heart,  as  she  was  adverse  to 
religious  toleration,  and  she  would  have  relished  highly  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  if  it  could  have  been 
made  consistent  with  her  own  title  to  the  throne  ；  yet  even 
she  found  it  convenient  for  a  time  to  dissemble,  and  appear  to 

•  Thus  he  congratulated  Marlborough  on  the  victory  of  Malplaqaet :  "  I 
cannot  but  hope  this  last  great  success  will  quite  lower  the  credit  of  those  vho 
may  wish  for  an  ill  peace,  and  satisfy  the  French  King  at  last  that  he  has 
tempted  every  thing  possible  for  saving  hts  own  honour,  and  that  it  is  time  for 
him  in  good  earnest  to  think  of  preserving  France  from  utter  ruin." 

t  6  Pari.  Hist.  758.  拿 6  Pari.  Hist.  792. 
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be  reconciled  to  the  new  Lord  President,  for  whom  from  the  CJIAP. 
b^inning  of  her  reign  till  this  time  she  had  testified  the  most  • 
marked  dislike.*  He  now  had  frequent  access  to  her  pre- 
sence : he  took  great  pains  to  win  her,  and,  from  his  polished 
and  deferential  manners,  he  must  have  made  some  progress  in 
removing  her  prejudices  against  him.  All  the  while,  however, 
she  had  secret  conferences  with  Harley,  the  leader  of  opposi- 
tion, who,  on  account  of  the  principles  he  professed,  after 
renouncing  Whiggery,  enjoyed  all  her  confidence,  —  although 
she  complained  that  he  occasionally  came  to  her  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  The  correspondence  of  the  Ducheea  of 
Marlborough  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  court  at  thia 
juncture :  ― "I  remember  to  have  been  at  several  of  Lord 
Somers's  conversationB  with  Queen  Anne  to  fill  out  their  tea 
and  their  cups,  f  ,Tis  certain  that  as  soon  n»  he  got 
into  his  post,  to  obtain  which  I  so  often  urged  the  Queen, 
he  made  his  court  to  Abigail  f,  and  very  seldom  came  to  me  ； 
and  it  is  true  that  Lord  Oxford  and  St.  John  used  to  laugh 
in  their  cups  (which  came  out  by  Duke  Devonshire),  that  they 
had  instructed  the  Queen  to  behave  so  as  to  make  Lord  Somers 
think  he  should  be  her  chief  minister.  She  could  act  a  part 
very  well  when  her  leoBon  was  given  her,  and  in  a  little  time 
it  appeared  very  plain  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Godolphin,  that  Somers  thought  of  nothing  bo  much  as  to 
flatter  the  Queen,  and  went  to  her  personally  in  private." 

Anne's  secret  longing  after  Tory  ministers  was  now 
Btrengthened  by  her  quarrel  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  she  was  impatient  to  be  entirely  emancipated  from  the 
eervitade  to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  Another  danger  to 
the  administration  arose  from  a  returning  wish  for  peace,  the 
public  being  almost  satiated  with  military  glory,  and  discern- 
ing perBons  thinking  that  the  legitimate  object  of  the  war  had 

*  Pope  says  in  tb«  Rape  of  the  Lock  一 

" Where  thou,  great  Anne,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea," 

But  at  these  meetings  with  Lord  Somen  she  seems  to  have  taken  lea  and 
counsel  together. 

t  Mrs.  Masbam.  Lord  Somers  had  incurred  the  high  displeasure  of  the 
Marl  boroughs  by  advising  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  to  refuse  to  put  the  Great 
3eal  to  tbe  commission  appointing  the  Duke  Commander  in  Chief  for  life. 
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€HAP.  been  accomplished.  But,  led  by  men  of  the  first  talents,* 
■  *  both  for  deliberation  and  action,  with  a  commanding  ma- 
jority in  both  houses,  and  regarded  with  general  favour  on 
account  of  their  brilliant  success  in  hambling  the  French 
King，  the  Whig  party  seemed  secure  of  the  long  enjoyment 
of  power. 

Foolish         And  they'  probably  would  have  continued  undisturbed  in 
©rsache^^"  liheir  offices  till  their  tenure  had  been  confirmed  by  the  acces- 
vereli.       sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  had  it  not  been  for  their  most 
prepoBterous  prosecution  of  the  contemptible  sermon  preached 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1709,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  published  a 
few  days  after.    This  composition  not  only  inculcated  passive 
obedience  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  attacked  the  Revolu- 
tion, reflected  on  the  memory  of  King  William,  and  asserted 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger  from  the  misconduct  of  her 
Majesty's  present  ministers  ― but  (worse  than  all)  abused 
several  of  them  individually,  and  particularly  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, under  his  well-known  name  of  "  Volpone."    If  they 
had  allowed  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  it  would  have  fallen  into  • 
instant  oblivion  ；  but  forty  thousand  copies  o《 it  were  sold  in 
a  few  monthfi,  and  it  acquired  more  celebrity  than  any  pro- 
duction of  Milton  or  Dryden. 
Opposed       Lord  Godolphin  was  so  offended  by  the  dull  sarcasms  which 
Somera?    it  Contained  against  him,  that  he  indiscreetly  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
against  the  author.  His  colleagues,  naturally  expressing  high 
indignation^  he  insanely  proposed  that,  from  the  importance 
of  the  topics  which  the  sermon  handled,  and  the  dignified 
station  of  those  whom  it  assailed,  it  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentaiy  impeachment.    This  proceeding 
was  warmly  opposed  by  Lord  Somers,  although  he  likewise 
was  personally  struck  at  by  the  preacher.*  But  all  his  argu- 

•  "  There  is  another  sort  of  them  who  are  for  a  neutrality  in  religion,  who 
really  are  of  none,  but  are  a  secret  sort  of  reverend  Atheists,  who  always  pretend 
to  be  of  the  Church,  join  in  the  herd,  and  will  sometimes  frequent  our  public 
communion.  They  are  equally  of  all  and  of  no  communion  ；  thej  are  the 
OalHos  that  «care  for  none  of  these  things  ；  *  they  can  see  neither  sin  nor 
danger  in  that  ecclesiastical  bugbear,  as  they  call  schism,  yet  talk  very  loud  about 
union,  comprehension,  and  moderation  ；  by  all^hich  canting  expressions  they 
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ments  were  overruled.*  By  a  solemn  judicial  proceeding  in 
the  face  of  the  nation,  the  Revolution  was  to  be  defended, 
the  principles  of  limited  monarchy  were  to  be  vindicated, 
the  protectant  succession  was  to  be  secured,  and  the  character 
and  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  were  to  be  cleared 
from  all  aspersion.  When  the  mode  of  prosecution  came  to 
be  debated,  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  in  the-  present  un- 
pleasant temper  of  the  two  houses  there  would  be  less  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  a  vote  for  an  impeachment,  than  in  having 
an  indictment  found  "  a  true  bill "  by  a  Grand  Jury, 一  and  in 
obtaining  a  verdict  of  "guilty  ，，  from  a  majority  of  the  Lords, 
than  from  a  petty  jury,  who  must  be  unanimous* 

LonTSomers  attended  daily  during  the  trial,  which  lasted  Question 
three  weeks,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in  it 
till  the  Lords  came  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  when  he  and  sufficiency 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  were  thrown  into  a  great  difficulty  tfciaToTiin- 
by  an  objection  which  Lord  Nottingham  started,  that  the  peachment. 
articles  of  impeachment  did  not  set  out  those  passages  of  the 
sermon  which,  were  complained  of  ；  and  the  Judges  being  con- 
sulted^ gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  "  in  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation for  a  misdemeanour  by  speaking  or  writing  criminal 
words,  the  particular  words  supposed  to  be  criminal  must  be 
expressly  specified  in  the  indictment  or  information."  But 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords  suggested  that  the  judges  had 
delivered  their  opinion  according  to  the  rules  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  not  according  to  the  usage  of  parliament.  A 
resolution  was  passed  "  that  in  impeachmentB  the  House  was 
to  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  law  and 
usage  of  parliament  ； "  and  upon  searching  the  journals  for 
precedents,  Dr.  Mainwaring's  case  was  found,  which  occurred 

mean  nothing  but  getting  money  and  preferment,  by  holding  in  with  persons  of 
all  parties  and  characters,  halting  betwixt  the  diversity  of  opinions  and  reconcil- 
ing God  and  Belial  for  gain."    Sermon  15,  St-  Tr.  78. 

•  **  The  famous  trial  of  Dr.  Sochererell  arose  from  a  foolish  passionate  pique 
of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  vhom  this  divine  was  supposed  in  a  sermon  to  have 
reflected  on  under  the  name  of  "  Volpokk,**  as  my  Lord  Somen  a  few  months 
after  confessed  to  me  ；  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  earnestly  and  in  taid 
endeavoured  to  dissuaide  the  Earl  from  that  attempt"  一  Swift,  Memoirs  rtiatinp 
to  change  in  mimatry.  Swift  likewise  in  his  history  of  the  four  last  years  of 
Queen  Anne  informs  us  '*  that  he  had  heard  from  Lord  Somers  himself  tbat  he 
was  againft  engaging  in  that  foolish  business,  as  foreseeing  that  it  was  likely  to 
ead  in  the  ruin  of  the  Whig  party,'*    See  also  Examiner,  No.  26. 
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in  the  reign  of  Charles  I"  and  wliich  was  an  impeachment 
for  words,  without  setting  out  the  words  specifically. 
Whereupon,  after  a  long  debate,  a-  resolution  was  carried, 
" that  by  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament  in  prosecutions  by 
hment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  by  writiDg 
or  speaking,  the  particular  words  supposed  to  be  criminal,  are 
not  necessary  to  be  expressly  specified  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment. Against  this  resolution  many  Lords  entered  a 
protest, ―  and  with  great  reason,  as  it  is  equally  important  to 
a  party  accused  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  charge  against  him, 
whatever  the  tribunal  may  be  before  which  he  is  prosecuted. 
An  acquittal  on  this  point  of  form  would  not  have  b^n  such 
a  triumph  to  Sacheverell  as  the  sentence  which  followed. 

When  the  discussion  arose  whether  a  question  should  be 
put  separately  on  each  of  the  four  articles  of  the  impeach* 
ment^  Lord  Somera  strongly  supported  the  proposal  which 
was  adopted,  that  the  only  question  should  be,  "  Is  Henry 
Sacheverell,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  charged  on  him  by  impeachment  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ？ "  Bj  his  official  rank  he  was  the  last  but 
three  who  voted,  and  the  Lord  President,  with  a  firm  voice, 
answered,  "  Guilty."  The  numbers  were  pretty  much  as  in 
any  other  party  division,  sixty-nine  to  fifty-two.  However 
ill  advised  the  prosecution,  I  must  say,  that  the  defendant  in 
preaching  and  publishing  such  a  Berrnon,  committed  an 
offence  for  which  he  was  liable  to  punishment.  For  the 
desecration  of  the  pulpit  hj  making  it  a  platform  from  which 
he  assailed  political  opponents^  he  was  to  answer  to  bis  eccle- 
siastical superiors  ；  and  several  parts  of  his  harangue,  chained 
as  libellous,  did  not  exceed  the  just  bounds  of  political 
discussion  ；  but  in  others  he  had  publicly  denied  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  existing  government,  and  incited  the  people  to  a 
violent  subversion  of  the  settlement  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne  established  by  the  legislature. 

But,  as  Somers  had  foreseen,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  de- 
claring what  was  the  sentence  on  Dr.  Sacheverell,  pronoanced 
the  doom  of  the  Whigs.  The  Queen  had  been  present 
during  all  the  proceedings,  and  recollecting  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  last  legitimate  King,  but  forgetting  that  she 
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had  a  brotlier  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  chap. 
had  a  preferable  title  to  the  throne,  she  had  been  much  cxi. 
startled  and  shocked  by  the  doctrines  which  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll  and  the  managers  for  the  Commons  had  propounded 
as  to  the  right  of  resistance  ；  and  she  had  listened  with  much 
more  complacency  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  when  they  showed  that  passive  obedience 
was  enjoined  both  by  law  and  religion.  The  effect  upon  the 
puUic  was  such,  that  all  moderate  friends  of  the  Church,  and 
all  dissenters  seemed  annihilated,  or  become  ashamed  of  their 
opinions,  一 and  an  ultra  High-Church  enthusiasm  raged  un- 
resisted . throughout  the  land.  Sacheverell  himself  was  con- 
sidered a  greater  hero  than  Marlborough,  and  dissenting 
chapels  being  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  him,  he  was  received 
wherever  be  appeared  with  more  than  royal  honours.  If 
any  of  the  Whig  cabinet  had  been  so  silly  aa  to  think 
that  the  impeachment  would  amuse  the  public,  and  allow 
them  without  opposition  to  prosecute  their  foreign  policy, 
they  were  miserably  deceived,  for  all  the  victories  they  had 
won  abroad  were  forgotten  in  the  danger  that  was  appre- 
hended to  the  Church  at  home  ；  and  although  the  majorities 
in  both  Houaes  remained  steady,  there  was  a  general  desire 
in  the  nation  that  its  destinies  should  be  confided  to  more 
orthodox  and  safer  councillors,  Harley  marked  with  delight 
the  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  both  during  and  after  the 
trial  unscrupulously  patronised  Sacheverell  and  his  doctrines. 
His  secret  communications  with  the  Queen  became  more 
frequent,  and  she  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  change  the  adminiBtration  and  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  last  act  of  the  Whigs  was  to  reject  the  overtures  May, 
made  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Gertruydenberg,  upon  which  it  is  jjjjpjj^^^- 
now  generally  thought  that  peace  might  have  been  adyanta-  rejection 
geoasly  concluded.     Somers,  bent  on  gaming  the  specific  yr^l^^ 
object  of  the  Guand  Alliance, ―  to  prevent  France  and  Gertruyd- 
Spain  from  belonging  to  the  same  family,  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  reduced  condition  of  the  former  kingdom^  and  the 
devoted  attachment  of  the  latter  to  a  Bourbon  sovereign  ； 
and  althougli  all  danger  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
had  passed  away,  he  still  cordially  supported  the  Duke  of 
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Marlborough  in  his  wish  to  penetrate  the  last  line  of  the 
French  defences  on  the  ride  of  Flanderb,  and  to  march  upon 
Paris.  He  thus  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland :  "  The  French  ambassadors  at  Gertruydenberg  have 
sent  a  very  insolent  letter,  or  rather  manifesto  to  the  Pen- 
sioner in  order  to  justify  their  breaking  off  the  negotiatioiu 
I  hope  80  unnecessary  and  so  insolent  a  provocation  will  giye 
the  Dutch  courage  enough  to  resent  it  as  they  ought  ；  but  I 
have  not  the  resolution  taken  upon  it.  It  breaks  my  heart  to 
think  what  a  noble  game  we  are  miDecessarily  throwing 
away." 

From  the  odium  into  which  the  Whigs  had  brought  them- 
selves by  their  supposed  persecution  of  the  Church,  the 
charge  was  generally  believed  that  Marlborough's  only  motive 
for  contiDuing  the  war  was,  that  he  might  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  abroad,  with  the  immense  emoluments 
which  it  brought  him  ；  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  party 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  religion  and  the  public  prosperity  for 
their  own  individual  aggrandisement. 

The  Tory  movement  began  by  getting  up  petitions  to  the 
Queen  from  the  counties  and  some  large  cities,  complainiiig 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  present  House  of  CommonB,  accus- 
ing ministers  of  wasting  the  public  resources,  and  asserting 
that  the  Church  was  in  dangen  The  Whigs  attempted 
counter  petitions,  but  durst  not  call  public  meetings  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  could  obtain  comparatively  few  signatures.* 
The  Queen  took  courage  to  make  some  partial  changes  at 
Court,  and  to  appoint  to  situations  in  her  personal  gift  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  active  in  the  Sacheverell  riots.  Rumours 
were  spread  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  called  forth 
the  following  letter  from  Lord  Somers  to  Lord  Wharton :  一 


♦  About  this  time  Swift  amTedfrom  Ireland  on  his  mission  about  the  "  First 
Fruits,"  and  saw  the  coming  change.  However,  he  condetcended  to  take  notice 
of  a  fklling  patron  ：  "  Paid  my  first  visit  to  Lord  President,  with  whom  I  had 
much  discourse,  but  put  him  always  off  when  he  began  of  Lord  Wharton  in  re- 
lation to  me,  till  be  urged  it  ；  then  I  uud  he  knew  I  nerer  eipeeted  tmj  thing 
firom  Lord  Wharton,  and  that  Lord  Wharton  knew  that  I  understood  it  so.  He 
said  that  he  had  written  twice  to  Lord  Wharton  about  ine,  who,  both  times* 
said  nothing  at  all  to  that  part  of  his  letter.  Lord  President  tM  me  be  ex- 
pected every  day  to  be  out,  and  has  done  so  these  two  months."  一  Journai  to 
SteBa,  12th  Febr.  1710. 
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"We  are  not  without  hopes  of  a  good  parliament  in  case  they  CHAP, 
will  put  us  upon  a  new  election.  I  cannot  find  a  way  to  cxi' 
preserve  credit,  or  to  furnish  the  necessary  sums  for  the  army, 
unless  the  present  parliament  be  continued.  There  is  no 
certainty  what  the  compoeition  of  the  new  parliament  will  be, 
nor  what  will  be  the  turn  they  will  take,  since  they  are  not 
Whigs  only  who  will  be  affected  by  the  dissolution." 

At  last,  in  the  end  of  September*,  when  the  Queen  was  in  ^^J^j^^* 
council,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  her  right  hand,  and  of  Lord 
Lord  Somers  on  her  left,  a  scene  took  place  which  bears  no  rtJeWhigsf 
resemblance  to  the  manner  in  which  such  changes  are  an- 
noanced  in  our  days.    Her  Majesty  being  seated  in  her  chair 
of  state  at  the  head  of  the  Boards  after  some  routine  business 
had  been  gone  through,  called  upon  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the 
Attorney  General,  to  produce  a  proclamation  which  she  had 
ordered  him  to  prepare  for  dissolving  the  parliament.  When 
it  had  been  read，  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose  up  to  address  her 
with  the  intention  of  dissuading  her  from  such  a  step,  mean- 
ing to  urge  that,  as  the  parliament  had  only  eat  two  years, 
and  as  it  had  strenuously  supported  her  Majesty  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  its  sudden  dissolution  would  cause  great  dismay 
to  her  allies  and  joy  to  her  enemies.    But  he  had  proceeded 
a  very  little  way  when  the  Queen  stopped  him,  saying,  "  that 
she  had  considered  the  matter  well,  that  she  would  admit  of 
no  debate,  and  that  the  writs  for  a  new  parliament  must  im- 
mediately issue."    She  then  signed  the  proclamation.  Next 
she  declared  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  President  of 
the  Council  in  the  room  of  the  Lord  Somers.    A  similar 
transfer  was  made  of  almost  all  the  great  offices  of  state. 
So  sudden  and  so  entire  a  change  of  the  ministry,"  says 
Burnet,  "  is  scarce  to  be  found  in  our  history.    The  Queen 
was  much  delighted  with  all  these  changes,  and  seemed  to 
think  she  was  freed  from  the  chains  the  old  ministry  had  held 
her  in  :  she  spoke  of  it  to  several  persons  as  a  captivity  she 
had  been  long  under."  f   The  Bishop's  splenetic  account  of 

•  Burnet  states  this  scene  to  have  taken  place  in  October,  but  the  London 
GaxettB^  and  other  documents  showing  the  new  appointments,  prove  him  to  have 
been  mistaken.  一  O.  T.  iv.  299. 
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the  elections  shows  that  the  Queen  had  the  nation  completely 
on  her  side :  "  Unheard  of  methods  were  used  to  secure 
them  in  London,  and  in  all  parts  of  England  ；  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  cities  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  rude 
multitudes  brought  together,  who  behaved  themselves  in  so 
boisterous  a  manner  that  it  was  not  safe,  and  in  many  places 
impossible,  for  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  tp  come  and  give 
their  votes  for  a  Whig."  The  result  was  a  House  of  CommonB 
still  more  Toryish  than  that  which  passed  the  bills  againBt 
occasional  conformity.* 

While  the  Whigs  were  in  this  prostrate  condition,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Tories  to  ruin  all  their  future 
prospects,  by  representing  them  at  the  Court  of  Hanover  as 
republicans  and  levellertj,  and  openly  denouncing  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  them  at  the  late  trial  as  inconsistent  with 
monarchical  or  hereditary  government.  Lord  Somers  there- 
upon wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Hanoverian  resident : ― 
" My  Lord  Halifax  and  my  Lord  Sunderland  beg  of  you. 
Sir,  to  explain  to  your  Court  that  the  Whigs  are  by  no  means 
for  a  republic,  nor  for  rendering  the  Crown  elective,  as  they 
consider  it  hereditary  in  the  protectant  line,  and  belonging  to 
the  nearest  in  that  line.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Whigs 
to  abandon  the  Revolution.  They  advanced  the  late  King  to 
the  throne,  and  they  are  obliged  to  defend  his  title  now* 
They  advanced  him  then  in  preference  to  the  Queen  who  now 
reigns,  although  she  was  nearer  and  a  protestant.  As  this 
could  not  be  done  but  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  it  is 
natural  for  the  Whigs  to  defend  that  authority,  and  the 
parliamentary  right  to  the  Crown,  for  otherwise  they  would 
declare  themselves  traitors  and  rebels  ；  and  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hanoverian  succession  is  a  consequence  of  the 


•  There  is  a  curious  note,  by  Speaker  Onslow,  in  Burnet's  "  History  of  his 
own  Times,**  in  which  he  relates  some  negotiations  that  were  carried  on  with 
Harley  by  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Cowper,  a  short  time  before 
this  change  of  ministers,  on  the  basis  of  an  overture  made  by  Harley  for  keepinj^ 
them  in  place  if  they  would  consent  to  the  substitution  of  himself,  and  some  of 
his  friends,  for  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and  his  dependents.  Onslow  saTs, 
that  he  had  his  information  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  "  who,"  he  adds,  "  had'  it 
very  likely,  and  I  think  he  said  so  too,  from  the  Lord  Somen,  to  whom  he 
was  brother-in-law."  The  negotiation  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  Lord  Wharton,  who  expressed  his  detestation  of  having  any  tbing 
to  do  with  Harley. 
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Reyolution,  and  a  work  of  the  late  King,  your  Court  should  CHAP. 

take  it  well  of  the  Whigs  that  they  defend  the  Revolution,  

and  should  excuse  some  expressions  in  their  last  writings, 
which  appear  to  carry  too  far  the  authority  of  the  parliament 
in  the  affairs  of  the  succession  ；  and  the  more  so  that  the 
maxims  of  the  Tories,  tending  directly  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  secure  his  title  from  being  called 
in  question,  it  ia  Natural  for  the  friends  of  the  Hanoverian 
suecession  to  maintain  a  contrary  doctrine."  * 

Lord  Somers  now  went  into  active,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Lord 
in  some  instances,  factious  opposition.  He  might  well  be  opposition, 
excused  in  still  standing  up  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  in  trying  to  obtain  a  condemnation  of  the  peace 
which  was  concluded  ；  but  we  can  hardly  attempt  to  palliate 
his  combining  to  undo  the  great  measure  of  internal  policy 
which  illustrates  this  reign,  and  which  he  had  himself  been 
60  instrumental  in  accomplishing. 

As  soon  as  he  was  removed  from  office,  一 notwithstanding  Virulence 
his  services  and  his  character,  as  he  was  considered  the  chief  writers  in 
councillor  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  relentlessly  assailed  in  par-  * 二': gn  of 
liament,  and  libelled  by  the  Tory  press  in  a  manner  to  make  Anne, 
public  men  of  the  present  day  rejoice  that  they  did  Dot  live 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Complaints  are  still  made,  and 
sometimes  with  justice,  of  the  licentiousness  of  our  periodical 
writers  ；  but  modern  libellers  are  mild,  candid,  and  cautious, 
compared  with  the  toits  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  litera- 
ture when  engaged  in  political  controversy.  Private  character, 
which  is  now  almost  invariably  respected,  was  then  attacked 
with  unfeeling  exaggerations  of  what  was  true,  and  with  un- 
mixed inventions  of  malignant  falsehood.    I  shall  give  one 
specimen  which  may  be  enough  to  support  my  charge :  Swift 
was  highly  indignant  that  he  had  not  obtained  promotion  in 
the  church  from  the  late  government.  Somers  and  Montague 
had  been  eager  to  befriend  him,  and  if  he  had  been  a  layman 
they  certainly  would  have  liberally  provided  for  him  as  they 
did  for  Addison  and  Congreve  ；  but  being  in  orders,  he  could 
not  well  do  the  duties  of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  or  Com- 
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missioner  of  Customs,  and  Queen  Anne  had  resolved  that  the 
author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  should  not  hold  any  high  ecclesi- 
astical  dignity  In  England.  They  proposed  to  appoint  him 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna,  or  Bishop  of  Virginia  ；  but 
he  spumed  at  such  offers,  his  determination  being  to  enjoy 
power  and  preferment  at  home.  •  When  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing during  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
Harley  and  St,  John,  and  now  the  chief  prop  of  their  govern- 
ment；，  and  editor  of  the  "Examiner,"  he  vituperated  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  with  bitterness,  in  proportion  to  the 
fulsomeness  of  the  flattery  he  had  formerly  lavished  upon  them. 
In  an  early  Number  of  that  Journal  he  compares  the  late 
and  the  present  ministers  by  pairs  ；  一  and  this  is  his  parallel 
between  the  patron,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  and  his  successor :  "  The  person  who  now  presides  at  the 
council  is  descended  from  a  great  and  honourable  father,  not 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people  ；  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Trea^ 
sury  some  years,  and  rather  chose  to  enrich  his  Prince  than 
himself.  In  the  height  of  favour  and  credit,  he  sacrificed 
the  greatest  employment  in  the  kingdom  to  his  conscience  and 
honour.  He  hath  been  always  firm  in  his  loyalty  and  reli- 
gion, zealous  for  supporting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  then  his  best 
friends  must  own  that  he  is  neither  Deist  nor  Socif^ian  ；  he 
hath  never  conversed  with  Toland  to  open  and  enlarge  his 
thoughts  ；  nor  was  he  ever  able  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  of 
gallantry  to  ruin  and  imprison  the  husband  in  order  to  keep  the 
vnfe  without  disturbance," 个 


♦  It  is  said,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Wharton  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Somers  introduced  Swift  to  him  as  a  fit  person  to  be  his  chaplain, 
when  the  profligate  Peer  exclaimed,  "  We  cannot  & (Cord  to  countenance  such 
fellows  ；  we  ourselves  have  no  character  to  spare."  This  may  account  for  the 
savage  ferocity  with  which  he  afterwards  attacked  Wharton.  The  hatred  he 
bore  the  Ex- Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  old  friends,  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal : 

"In  state  opinions  d  la  moth. 
He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad, 
Had  given  the  faction  many  a  wound. 
And  libeli'd  all  the  Junto  round." 

t  Examiner,  No.  26.  Feb.  1.  1711.  So  delighted  were  the  Tories  with  this 
lampoon,  that  Lord  Oxford,  as  a  reward,  offered  Swift  50/.,  which  he  indignantly 
refiisftd,  expecting  now  that  mitre  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  Whigs,  
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In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  an  inquiry  being  instituted  CHAP, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  into  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted  in  Spain,  Lord  Somers  strenuously  supported  j^^. 
petitions  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway  and  Lord  Ty- 
mwly，  that  they  might  be  heard  against  certain  charges  by  Lord 
brought  forward  against  them  ；  but  he  had,  on  this  occasion, 
the  mortification  to  find  himself  in  a  minority  in  that  assem- 
bly which  he  had  long  ruled :  a  motion  for  rejecting  the 
petitions  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  to  forty- 
six.*     In  a  general  debate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Spain,  which  took  place  a  few  days  after,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of 


ting 


Journal  to  Stella.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Swift's  Indiscriminate  admirers  standing 
up  for  his  political  consistency  ；  whereas,  there  is  not  such  a  flagrant  instance  of 
rattinjf  in  the  annals  of  English  party  politics  as  be  exhibits.  He  easily  re- 
conciled his  high  churchism  to  whiggery  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  and 
he  openly  professed  himself  an  adherent  to  that  party.  Thus  he  addresses  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Finch,  afterwards  Lady  Winchelsea : 


And  last  my  vengeance  to  complete, 
May  you  descend  to  take  renown  ； 

Prevail'd  on  by  the  thing  you  hate, 
A  Whig,  and  one  that  wears  a  gown. 


Again,  referring  to  the  time  when  Somers  was  Chancellor,  he  says,  "  It  was 
then  I  began  to  trouble  myself  with  the  differences  between  the  principles  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  】 talked  often  on  this  subject  with  Lord  Somers  ；  I  told  him 
that,  having  been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and,  there- 
fore, a  lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to  be  what  tliey  call  a 
Whig  in  politics  and  that,  besides,  I  thought  it  impossible  upon  any  other 
principles  to  defend  or  submit  to  the  Revolution."  In  bis  Journal  to  Stella, 
and  in  letters  to  his  other  correspondents,  when  he  had  gone  over,  and  was 
" giving  it  to  the  scoundrel  Whigs  all  round,"  he  repeatedly  attempts  to  justify 
himself  by  the  personal  ill-usage  he  had  experienced  in  receiving  no  promotion 
from  them  while  they  were  in  power.  Even  when  lie  came  to  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1710,  and  he  pretends  that  the  Whigs  were  trying  to  get  him 
back  to  their  party,  he  betrays  the  same  feeling :  "  All  the  Whigs  were  ravished 
to  see  me,  and  would  have  laid  hold  on  me  as  a  twig  to  save  them  from  sinking  ； 
and  the  great  men  were  all  making  their  clumsy  apologies.  It  is  good  to  see 
what  a  lamentable  confession  the  Whigs  all  make  of  my  ill-usage.*' 一  Joum.  to 
SteL  Yet  none  of  them  had  ever  insulted  him,  by  offering  him  a  Bank  note  for 
calumniating  his  private  friends.  Although  he  was  so  much  caressed  by  the 
Tory  roinisters,  they  seem  to  have  talked  very  slightingly  of  their  tool.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  commenting  on  Swift's  "  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne,"  says,  "It  is  a  party  pamphk>t,  founded  on  the  lie  of  the  day, 
which,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  read  it  often,  assured  me,  was  coined  and 
delivered  out  to  him  to  write  Examiners  and  other  political  papers  upon." — 
Lard  Chesterfield's  Works,  ii.  498. 
•  6  Pari.  Hist.  962.  965. 
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the  late  government,  and  to  have  strenuously  maintained 
the  necessity  and  practicability  of  driving  Philip  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  battle  rf 
Almanza.  * 

When  the  Tories  had  been  in  office  a  twelvemonth,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  going  on  very  indifferently,  and  a  ru- 
mour was  spread  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  recall  the 
Whigs,  and  to  give  the  Treasurer's  staff  to  Lord  Somers. 
Even  Swift  gave  credit  to  this,  and  it  alarmed  him  so  much 
that  he  earnestly  applied  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  as 
secretary  to  an  embassy,  that  he  might  be  safe  from  the 
returning  triumph  of  the  party  which  he  had  deserted,  f  But 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  opened,  and  the  nation  grew 
more  and  more  sick  of  the  war  and  the  "  Grand  Alliance." 

To  our  great  mortification,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  frag- 
ment of  Lord  Somers's  subsequent  speeches  during  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  or  upon  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  although 
we  see  from  the  Lords'  Journals  that  he  continued  diligently  to 
attend  in  his  place  J  ；  and  contemporary  writers  tell  us  in 
general  terms  that  he  strongly  concurred  with  his  party  in 
their  censure  of  the  present  government  for  abandoning  the 
great  object  of  the  war  一  the  separation  of  France  and  Spain 
一  and  conceding  every  thing  to  Louis  XIV.,  when  that 
haughty  monarch  had  been  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which 
he  might  have  been  compelled  to  accept  any  terms  to  be 
dictated  to  him  by  England  and  her  allies. 

The  health  of  Lord  Somers  had  been  long  failing,  and 
from  this  time  he  could  pay  little  attention  to  public  busi- 


•  6  Pari.  Hist.  980. 

t  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  9  17】 1. 

拿 At  this  time,  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  in  the  Lords,  that  the  mo»t 
tremendous  exertions  were  made  on  both  sides  to  procure  proxies  and  the  at- 
tendance of  members.  On  Lord  Nottingham's  motion,  "  that  no  peace  could 
be  safe  unless  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  taken  from  the  House  of 
Bourbon,"  the  previous  question  being  put  was  lost  by  one  vote,  and  the  main 
question  was  carried  by  a  migority  of  three.  This  led  to  the  making  of  twelve 
peers  in  one  day,  who  gave  a  majority  to  the  Court.  一  4  Burnet,  342.  S49. ; 
6  Pari.  Hist.  1059. 

There  were  now  heavy  lamentations  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  Lords,  in 
seldom  sitting  till  near  twelve  at  noon  instead  of  eight  in  the  momiDg.  Burnet 
complains,  likewise,  that,  "  except  on  a  day  on  which  some  great  points  are  to 
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neB8.*    Periodical  visits  to  Tunbridee  Wells  had'  hitherto  chap. 
been  of  service  to  him;  but  nothing  could  henceforth  re-       '  • 
cruit  his  exhausted  constitution.    He  became  paralytic,  and 
his  mind  was  debilitated. 

This  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  suggested  for  the  a.d.^1713. 
part  he  took  in  the  last  parliamentary  proceeding  during  somers "  a 
this  reign  in  which  he  seems  to  have  interfered.    On  ac-  repealer." 
count  of  the  extension  of  the  Malt-tax  to  Scotland,  and 
other  supposed  grievances,  a  cry  was  got  up  in  that  country 
for  "  a  repeal  of  the  Union,"  and  the  venerable  nobleman 
who  had  acquired  such  credit  by  briDging  about  that  mea- 
sure, to  ensure  the  Protestant  succession^  and  the  tranquil- 
lity and  prosperity  of  the  Island, ―  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
embarrassing  the  government,  himself  became  "a  repealer." 
On  account  of  his  indisposition,  a  meeting  was  held  at  his 
bouse,  which  was  attended  by  the  discontented  Scots  ；  and, 
after  a  long  deliberation,  he  strongly  urged  that  a  motion 
should  be  made  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  his  influence  was  still  so  great.    Accordingly,  by  his  June  i. 
advice,  the  Earl  of  Findlater  moved  "  that  leave  be  given  to  JJ^fj^^ 
bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the  Union  ；  for  restoring  each  repeal 
kingdom  to  its  power,  rights,  and  privileges  ；  for  effectually  rred^'iVthe" 
securing  her  Majesty  in  her  royal  power  and  authority  over  of 
both  kingdoms  ；  and  for  asserting  and  confirming  all  her 
royal  prerogatives,  and  effectually  securing  the  succession  in 
the  Protestant  line  in  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  as 
the  same  stands  limited  and  secured."    The  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  f   Although  Lord  Somers  was 


be  discussed  upon  which  the  parties  divide,  tliey  grew  disposed  to  rise  after  two 
or  three  hours'  sitting."  He  would  have  had  theni  sit  from  eight  till  two.  一 
0.  T,，  iv.  447. 

•  He  appears  to  have  had  a  particularly  severe  attack  of  illness  in  July,  1712. 
In  a  letter  then  written  by  an  adherent  of  the  abdicated  family,  there  is  ihc  fol low- 
ing disguised  passage :  "  All  friends  here  are  well  except  Rowley  (Lord  Rivers), 
who  is  dying  ；  and  poor  Sanders  (Somers),  who  cannot  live  long,  and  is  already 
dead  in  effect,  to  the  great  grief  of  Harry  (Hanover),  who  depends  more  on  him 
than  on  any  one  friend  besides." 一 Macph.  State  Papers,  ii.  332. 

t  This  appears,  then,  to  have  been  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Lords  as  it 
still  is  ill  the  Commons  ；  but  by  the  usage  now  established  in  the  Lords,  any 
Peer  may,  without  asking  leave,  Uy  a  bill  on  the  table,  and  move  that  it  be  read 
*  first  time,  and  no  motion  requires  to  be  seconded.    A  bill  is  invariably  read  a 
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CHAP,  present,  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  debate  ；  but  I 
am  concerned  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  spoke  warmly 
in  support  of  the  motion,  and  allowing  that  he  had  a  great 
hand  in  making  the  Union,  declared  his  opinion  now  to  be 
that  for  the  interest  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  ought 
to  be  dissolved.  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord  Hali&x,  and  all 
the  Whigs,  took  the  same  side.  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Petet^ 
borough,  and  the  Tory  Lords  who  had  opposed  the  measure, 
now  resisted  its  repeal,  "  on  the  ground  that  such  a  contract 
was  like  marriage,  and  how  imprudent  soever  it  might  have 
been,  was  for  ever  binding  on  both  parties."  "All  con- 
tracts," said  they,  "  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  same 
authority  by  which  they  were  entered  into;  but  this  con* 
tract  was  entered  into  by  the  separate  legislatures  of  two  in, 
dependent  kingdoms,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  single 
legislature  of  one  kingdom."  *  The  government  did  not  yen* 
ture  to  meet  the  motion  with  a  direct  negative,  but  proposed 
the  previous  question,  upon  which  they  were  beaten.  A  di- 
vision then  taking  place  on  the  main  question, — of  the  peers 
present  there  was  an  equal  number  on  both  sides  一  54 
to  54  一  but  proxies  being  called,  there  were  only  13  for 
the  motion,  and  there  were  17  against  it  ―  so  the  Union 
stood  by  a  majority  of  4.  f 


first  time  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  a  motion  L,  made  on  the  first  reading  ；  and 
if  from  the  title  of  the  bill,  or  the  explanation  given  of  its  coDtents,  it 冒 en 
thought  unfit  for  discussion,  it  might  be  stopped  in  limine. 

♦  I  wish  that  this  reasoning  would  convince  Mr.  0*Conncll  and  tbe  Irish 
repealers.  I  rejoice  that,  for  better  reasons,  British  Whigs  and  Tories  are  of  one 
mind  as  to  maintaining  the  Union  with  Ireland. ' 

t  6  Pari.  Hist.  1214 一 1220.  ；  Lords*  Joura"  Speaker  Ondow's  note  on 
Burnet.  Erasmus  Lewis,  then  M.  P.  for  Lestwithiel,  gives  a  curious  account 
of  this  division  in  a  letter  to  Swift.  He  says,  that  both  the  Tory  peers 曹 ho 
voted  with  tbe  Lord  Treasurer  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  those 
who  voted  for  it.  were  "  under  agonies  **  Imt  they  themselves  should  be  vic- 
torious. "In  all  the  time  I  have  been  conversant  in  business,  1  never  before 
observed  both  sides  at  the  same  time  acting  parts  which  they  thought  contrary 
to-  their  interests.**  But  the  most  curious  document  connected  with  this 
motion,  is  Bolingbroke's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  when  notice  had 
been  given  of  it:  **  Your  Grace  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  they  intend 
to  move  in  our  House,  on  Monday,  to  dissolve  tbe  Union.  You  may  be  sure 
that  all  those  whose  spirits  are  naturally  turbulent  and  restless  一  ail  those  who 
have  languished  under  expectation  一  and  all  those  who  have  any  persoiul  re- 
sentment, take  this  occasion  to  add  to  tbe  cry,  and  to  pursue  their  own  yievs  by 
intermingling  them  in  this  cause.  We  shall,  I  believe,  ground  on  this  motion 
a  bill  to  make  it  high  treaton,  by  any  overt  act,  to  attempt  the  dissolution  pf  the 
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Lord  Somers  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  almost  en-  chap. 
tirely  disabled  from  attending  to  public  affairs  till  the  very 
oondusion  of  this  reign.   Though  most  remorselessly  assailed 
by  his  old  friend  Swift,  men  of  principle  were  more  eager 
than  ever  to  show  respect  to  him.    At  Tory  dinners  his 
health,  if  proposed  by  a  stray  Whig,  went  round.*  And  the  Dedication 
" Spectator,  now  delighting  and  improving  the  age,  when  ^^r^T^' 
the  papers  were  republished^  the  first  volume  was  inscribed,  Lord 
" To  John  Lord  Somer8，  Baron  op  Evesham  ：  ，,  the  ^™*"* 
dedication  being  from  the  pen  of  Addison.    Like  the  JEloge 
of  him  in  the  Freeholder,  it  is  rather  too  lengthy  and 
laboured,  and  deals  too  much  in  general  praise,  but  some 
passages  of  it  felicitously  hit  off  the  characteristic  virtues  he 
was  now  displaying  in  retirement :  "  It  is  in  Tain  that  you 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  your  share  of  the  merit  in  the 
many  national  services  which  you  have  effected.  Your 
Lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  private  life,  as  in  the  most 
important  offices  which  you  have  borne.     I  would  rather 
chooee  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  admitted 
into  your  converaation,  of  your  elegant  taste  in  all  polite 
arts  of  learning,  of  your  great  humanity  and  complacency  of 
manners,  and  of  the  surprising  influence  which  is  peculiar  to 
you,  in  making  every  one  who  converses  with  your  Lordship 
prefer  you  to  himself,  without  thinking  the  more  meanly  of 
his  own  talents." 个 

Sir  Richard  Steele  likewise  now  showed  a  generous  at- 
tachment to  Somers,  when  no  farther  favour  could  be  ex- 
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Union.  If,  after  all  this,  we  go  on  to  show  them  all  reasonable  indulgence,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  to  them,  and  to  all  mankind,  a  firmness  of  resolution 
and  a  steadiness  of  conduct,  good  will  have  come  out  of  evil,  and  we  shall  reap 
some  benefit  from  this  contretemps.** 一  Bot.  Corr,,  ii.  409.  A  serious  difficulty 
in  the 冒 of  the  proposed  enactment  is,  that  the  agitation  would  be  carried  on 
under  the  form  of  |>etitioning  to  repeal  the  act  creating  this  new  treasoD, 一 unless 
the  act  were  to  contain  a  clause,  that  to  propose  the  repeal  of  any  of  ita  pro- 
visions should  be  high  treason  ！ 

♦  "  Addison  and  I，  and  some  others,  dined  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  sate 
with  him  till  twelve.  We  were  very  civil,  but  yet  when  we  grew  warm,  we 
tmlked  in  a  friendly  way  of  party.  Addison  raised  his  objections,  and  Lord 
Botingforoke  answered  them  with  great  compIaiMiice.  Addison  began  Lord 
Somen's  health,  which  went  about." 一  Journal  to  Stella,  April  S.  1713. 

t  These  dectications  are  rather  stiff,  except  that  of  the  eighth  volume  to  M'ill 
Honeycombci  irhich  is  in  Addison's  happiest  manner. 
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pected  from  him,  and  as  an  excuse  for  being  absent  from  home 
in  attending  on  him,  thus  gallantly  wrote  to  Lady  Steele: 
" Dearest  wife,  the  finest  woman  in  nature  should  not  detain 
me  an  hour  from  you :  but  you  must  sometimefi  sufier  the 
rivalship  of  the  wisest  men."* 

Lord  Somers,  though  no  longer  attending  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  constantly  consulted  by  the  Hanoverian  minister 
respecting  the  means  of  securing  the  quiet  succession  of  the 
Princess  Sophia^  and  afterwards  of  her  son  ；  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord  Cowper,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Parkpr,  gave  minute  instructions  aa  to  all  the  steps 
to  be  taken  on  the  expected  demise  of  the  crown.  一  But  his 
disease  so  gained  ground,  that  he  was  seldom  seen  except  by 
his  private  friends. 

In  the  distractions  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  again  publicly  produced  upon  the  scene.  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  having  been  dismissed,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Bolingbroke  being  defeated  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle  bursting  into  the-  council  at  Kensington  and  procur- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  Treasurer's  staff  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  from  the  dying  Queen,  it  was  agreed,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  succession  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
that  all  Privy  Councillors,  without  distinction,  should  attend. 
As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  notified  to  Lord  Somers,  be 
repaired  to  Kensington,  and  next  day,  on  the  report  of 
the  Queen's  physicians  that  her  recovery  was  hopeless,  con- 
curred in  the  order  by  the  Council  to  the  Heralds-at- 
arms,  and  to  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
proclaim  the  Elector  of  Brunswick  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  sending  off  Mr.  Craggs  with  a  letter  from  them  to 
his  Highness,  requesting  him  to  repair  with  speed  to  Hol- 
land, where  a  British  squadron,  that  was  fitting  out  with  all 
possible  expedition,  would  attend  him  and  bring  him  over  to 
Her  death,  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  Between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  August, 
1714,  Queen  Anne  expired. 


Steele's  Corr"  246. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed  under  the  CHAP. 
Begency  Act  was  immediately  held.    On  account  of  Lord 
Somers's  very  infirm  state  of  health,  he  had  not  been 
appointed  one  of  them,  but  he  attended  as  a  Privy  Council- 
lor, and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign, 

On  the  arrival  of  George  1.  in  England,  the  Whigs  shared  New  reign, 
among  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  government,  and  Lord 
Somers  having  contributed  so  much  to  this  consumnrntion, 
had  his  faculties  been  entire  as  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam,  he 
would  have  been  pressed  to  resume  the  Great  Seal.  But  he 
was  no  longer  able  even  to  go  through  the  light  duties  of 
President  of  the  Council.  During  occasional  renewals  of 
mental  activity  he  could  enjoy  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
policy  he  had  supported,  and  he  was  delighted  by  seeing  a 
parliamentary  settlement  of  the  crown  substituted  for  inde- 
feasible right.  He  declined  any  office,  but，  honoris  causa,  he 
was  not  only  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  was  assigned  to  him,  along  with  Marlborough,  Sun- 
derland, Halifax,  Townshend,  Cowper,  and  Stanhope.  He 
promised  to  attend  their  meetings  as  often  as  his  strength, 
would  permit,  and  to  assist  them  with  his  advice  when  pri- 
vately consulted  by  them.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  mark  of 
public  gratitude,  an  additional  pension  of  ^000/.  a-year  was 
settled  open  him  for  life. 

Unfortunately,  his  infirmities  still  increased*,  and,  from  his 


Arrange- 
ment for 

Somers 
under 
George  I. 


•  The  following  statement  from  the  Council  Office  shows  the  Councils  wliicb 
Lord  Somers  attended,  and  from  which  he  was  absent,  from  the  accession  of 
George  I.  till  his  death  ：  一 

Aug.  1.  1714.    Lord  Somers  was  present  at  the  first  Council  of  George  I. 
一  Sworn. 


Sept.  29.  1714 

Councils. 
1714.  Oct.  1. 
Oct.  4. 
Oct.  5. 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  14. 
Oct  29. 
Nov.  2. 
Not.  16. 
Nov.  22. 
Dec  6. 
Dee.  16. 
Dec.  30. 


Lord  Somers. 
- Present. 
- Ditto. 
- Not  present. 

•  Ditto. 

•  Ditto. 

- Present. 
- Ditta 
- Not  present. 
- Ditto. 
-  Present. 
- Not  present. 
- Present. 


Councili. 
1715.  Jan.  5.  • 
Jan.  11. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  26. 
Feb.  7.  • 
Feb.  23. 
March  29. 
April  I. 
April  30. 
June  5. - 
June  17. 
June  30. 


Lord  Somers. 
•  Present. 
纖 Not  present. 
- Ditto. 
- Present. 
- Ditto. 
- Not  present. 

Present. 
- Ditto. 
- Not  present. 
- Ditto. 
- Ditto. 
- Present. 
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Somers's 
mind  re- 
vives when 
consulted 
on  the  Sep- 
tennial Bill. 


April  10. 
1716. 


paralytic  affection,  he  became  so  torpid  and  lethargic  as  to  be 
entirely  unfit  for  public  business. 

Yet  there  was  a  brilliant  gleam  from  this  luminary  before 
it  set  for  ever.  While  the  Septennial  bill  was  pending  iu 
the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Somers  had  a  sharp  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  suspended  the  disease  of  his  nerves.  Doctor 
Friend,  the  celebrated  physician,  who  attended  him,  finding 
his  intellect,  for  the  time,  entirely  restored,  conveyed  the 
news  to  Lord  Townshend,  one  of  the  principal  authord  of 
the  measure.  This  distinguished  statesman  immediately  ran 
to  consult  a  colleague  whose  loss  had  been  so  much  de- 
plored, and  who,  bound  down  by  sickness  and  infirmity, 
was  still  mysteriously  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  his  party- 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room.  Lord  Somers  embraced  him, 
and  said,  "  I  have  just  heard  of  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  and  congratulate  you  upon  it;  I  never  approved 
the  Triennial  bill,  and  always  considered  it  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  be.  You  have  my  hearty  appro- 
bation in  this  business,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  greatest 
support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country."  *  Such  waij 
certainly  stated  to  have  been  "  the  response  of  the  Oracle," 
and  it  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  Lord  Somers  did  approve 
of  the  bill,  but  I  suspect  that,  if  his  faculties  were  restored, 
he  rather  excused  it,  as  a  necessary  coup  d^etat  to  keep  the 
new  family  on  the  throne,  than  praised  as  constitutional  the 
vote  of  a  House  of  Commons  to  prolong  their  power  more 
than  double  the  period  for  which  they  had  been  elected. 


1715.  July  20. 
July  25. 
July  29. 
Aug.  31. 
Sept.  9. 
Sept  】5. 
Sept.  16. 
Sept.  23. 
Oct.  】8. 
1716.  April  26. 


Not  present. 
Present. 
Not  present. 
Present. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Not  present. 
Lord  Somers  died. 


1715.  Oct.  26. 
Nov.  8. - 
Nov.  22. 
Nov.  29. 
Dec.  13. 

1716.  Jan.  6. - 
March  10. 
April  6. 


Present 
Ditto. 

Not  present 

Present. 

Ditto. 

Not  present. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


The  last  time  of  his  attendance  in  the 


House  of  Lords  was  27lh  January,  1715.    Till  then  he  had  attended  pretty 
regularly,  but  he  was  often  hardly  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  ；  and  be 
must  have  been  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  his  friends. 
♦  Cox's  Life  of  Sir  Robert  tadpole,  I  ISO, 
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When  the  gout  left  him  he  fell  back  into  his  former  state 
of  nervousness.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  happily  supervened, 
for  he  could  only  have  continued  "  a  driveller  and  a  show." 
He  expired  at  his  villa,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1716,  the  very  day  that  the  Septennial  act  passed. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  North  Mymms, 
where  a  plain  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  his  surviving 
fiister,  who,  knowing  and  conforming  to  the  modesty  of  his 
nature,  merely  inscribed  upon  it  these  simple  words :  一 

"THE  RT.   HONBLB.  JOHN  LORD  SOMEkS, 
BARON  or  XVXSHAM, 
IX>R1>  HIGH  CHANCXLLOB,  OF  £NOLANO  IN  THK  RXIGK  OF  KINO  WXLLIAX  III. 

To  whose  Memory  this  Monument  was  erected  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Jekyll." 


CHAP. 
CXI. 

His  death. 


His  burial. 


His  epU 
taph. 


She  remembered  that，  at  the  sight  of  bis  name,  every  one 
visiting  the  hallowed  shrine  would  think  of  the  accomplished 
scholar,  the  consummate  judge,  the  distinguished  orator,  the 
enlightened  patriot,  the  statesman  to  whom  we  owe  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  tyrant,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Protestant  succession. 

The  observations  which  I  have  incidentally  made  in  relat-  His  cha- 
ing  the  events  of  the  life  of  Lord  Somers  obviate  the  neces-  • 
fiity  of  my  attempting  any  laboured  analysis  of  his  character. 
I  feel  proud  of  him  for  having  joined  a  profound  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  love  of  literature,  and 
of  the  fine  arts  ―  in  England  a  rare  combination.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  complete  master  of  his  own  profession  一 
from  tlie  technical  rules  of  practice  and  pleading,  to  the  most 
important  questions  of  international  law,  一  while  at  the  Klt- 
Cat,  at  Will's,  or  at  Button's,  he  could  converse  on  equal 
terms  with  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Prior,  and  Congreve. 

He  likewise  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  most  dis-  His  letter 
tinguished  men  of  letters  in  foreign  countries.  Of  this  we  have  |o^Maga- 
a  very  striking  proof  in  the  "  Life  of  Vincenzio  da  Filicaja,"  praise  of 
by  Bonaventuri,  who  says,  "II  Conte  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  Fmcaj«« 
Cavaliere  di  quel  merito,  e  di  quella  virtA,  che  6  ben  noto  a 
tutto  il  mondo，  e  che  era  Btrettissimo  amico  del  Senatore  da 
Filicaja,  mi  ha  cortesemente  comunicato  una  lettera,  che  egli 
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ha  avuto  di  Londra  da  Mylord  Giovanni  Sommers,  Barone  d， 
Evesham,  Presidente  del  Consiglio  Private  della  Begina 
della  Gran  Bretagna,  Signore  arrichito  di  cosi  maravigliose 
qaalitft  personal!,  e  adornato  di  cognizioni,  e  di  virtii  cosi 
distinte,  cbe  lasciando  ora  da  parte  gli  altri  grandissimi 
impieghiy  che  egli  ha  sostcnuto  in  quel  fioritissimo  regno, 
dal  solo  avervi  esercitato  per  sette  azmi  la  importantissima 
carica  di  Gran  Cancelliere,  in  gran  copia  si  spande,  e  che  lo 
rende  conosciuto  e  venerate  da  tutto  il  mondo.  Questa  lettera 
parla  del  Senatore  da  Filicaja  in  tal  guisa,  e  ne  fa  un  ritratto 
cosi  vivo  e  somigliante^  che  io  riputerei  di  far  troppo  grave 
torto  alia  memoria  d，  un  uomo，  che  io  venero  al  piii  alto 
segno,  se  io  non  la  trascrivessi  in  quella  forma  appunto,  che 
dal  Conte  Magalotti  m  ，  d  stata  data,  per  aiitenticare  con  una 
COSI  chiara  testimonianza  quanto  fin  ora  ho  narrato.  ( £lla  e 
certo  proprissima  (parla  della  lingua  Inglese,  nella  quale 
scritta  la  lettera)  per  compiangere  in  essa  la  perdita  delF 
incomparabile  Senatore  da  Filicajay  che  ha  si  altamente 
lodati  diversi  della  nostra  nazione,  e  piu  distintamente  ha 
dato  a  me  quell,  unico  ragionevole  fondamento  che  io  poteva 
avere,  per  lusingarmi^  che  la  mia  memoria  sia  per  vivere,  in , 
queW  immortale  componimento  de,  suoi  versi.  Io  ho  cosi 
ben  ponderate  le  sue  Poesie,  e  r，  ho  letto  cosi  a  fondo  i  vert 
sentimenti  del  suo  cuore，  che  to  mi  trovo  in  istato  di  pianger  la 
sua  perdita  come  se  io  V  avessi  trattato,  e  intimamente,  ogni 
giorno  :  perche  non  solamente  vi  raffiguro  un  sapere  profondo, 
un  ingegno  dove  si  perde  la  vista,  una  gran  siibltmita  di 
pensieriy  e  una  somma  sodezza  di  giudizio,  ma  vi  discemo 
chiaramente  la  rettitudine,  e  V  integritcL  della  sua  mente,  Tuomo 
dabheiu  e  il  perfetto  amico,,  Merito  certamente  il  Senatore 
da  Filicaja  tutte  le  lodi,  che  gli  furono  date  cosi  avanti,  come 
dopo 】a  sua  morte,  poich^  egli  fu  un  gran  letterato,  un  ottimo 
cittadino,  ed  un  perfetto  Cristiano."  • 


Translation  *  "  Count  Lorenzo  Magslotti,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  such  merit  and  virtue, 
of  passage  that  be  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the 
from  Bona-  Senator  Filicaja,  has  politely  communicated  to  me  a  letter  which  he  receired 
▼enturi.  from  John  Lord  Soroers,  Baron  of  Eveshamv  President  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  a  nobleman  enriched  with  such  high  personal 
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Filicaja  never  published  any  Italian  yersee  in  praise  of  the  CHAP. 
English  Chancellor,  but  in  his  Works  there  is  to  be  found  a  。" 
Latin  ode,  "  In  iUustriss.  Dominum  D.  Sommers/'  from 
which  I  extract  a  few  stanzas :  After  an  invocation  to  the 
Muses  he  thus  proceeds :  一 


' Mathesin  ilia  huic  ；  htfc  Sophiam  ingertt 
Suadem,  Poesinque  altera  ；  et  altera 
Legum  recludtt  nunc  recentum 

Serinia  nunc  veterum  ；  urbium  ilia 

" Artem  regendArum,  altaque  miroia 
£t  pacis  et  belli,  hsc  resenrare  aroat 
Arcana  regnantum  sagax,  qu« 
Z«Iotyp«  tegit  umbra  cur« 

" Te  baud  finxit  unum  (credite  poster!) 
Natura,  non  men 骞 una  tibi,  neque 
Lingua  una  ；  septeno  disertus 
Ore,  aliusque  et  idem. 

" Semper,  nee  unqiiam  dissittis  Anglico 
A  sole,  septem  ferme  idiomatum 
Per  ostia  intras,  Nili  ad  instar 
Immodics  maria  alta  fiunie.**  • 


Latin  Ode 
in  praise  of 
Lord 
Somen. 


qualities,  and  adorned  with  such  accomplishments,  that  after  passing  through 
other  employments  in  that  flourhhing  kingdom,  he  filled  for  seven  years  the 
most  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  in  which  he  so  much  distinguished 
himself  that  his  name  became  known  and  venerated  over  the  whole  world. 
This  letter  speaks  of  the  Senator  Filicaja  in  such  a  way,  and  draws  such  a 
lively  and  striking  picture  of  him,  that  I  .should  be  doing  too  great  ao  injustice 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  whom  I  so  much  revere  if  I  were  not  to  present  it  to 
the  reader  exactly  as  it  comes  to  me  from  Couut  Magalotti,  and  so  confirm  my 
own  observations  by  a  noble  testimony,  to  which  all  must  defer.  *  It  certainly 
will  be  fitly  employed  (speaking  of  the  English  language,  in  which  the  letter  is 
written)  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  incomparable  Senator  da  Filicaja,  who  has  so 
highly  extolled  several  of  our  nation,  and,  in  particular,  has  given  to  myself  the 
only  reasonable  foundation  I  can  have  for  hoping  that  my  name  will  be  long 
preserved  by  introducing  it  into  his  immortal  verses.  I  have  so  treasured  up 
his  poetry  in  my  mind,  and  made  myself  so  familiar  with  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  his  heart,  that  I  feel  myself  qualified  to  lament  his  loss  as  if  I  had  for 
jean  been  personally  intimate  with  him.  His  writings  not  only  show  profound 
knowledge,  a  lively  imagination,  great  sublimity  of  thought,  and  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  taste,  but  I  clearly  discover  in  tliera  the  utmost  rectitude  of  senti- 
ment, the  highest  principles  of  honour,  and  the  requisites  for  the  most  perfect 
friendship.'  The  Senator  da  Filicaja  certainly  merited  all  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him,  as  well  in  bis  lifetime  as  after  his  death,  for  he  was  a  fine  writer,  a 
patriotic  citizen,  and  a  sincere  Christian." 

•  Opcre  di  Vincenzio  da  Filicaja,  torn  ii.  50.  Venice,  1755.  一  Italian 
being  one  of  the  seven  languages  with  which  Somers  was  familiar  without  ever 
having  been  out  of  England,  he  was  of  course  well  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  his  contemporary  Filicaja.  It  is  more  difficult  to  conjecture  how  Filicaja  be- 
came avare  of  the  merits  of  Somers  ；  but  this  appears  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  Henry  Newton,  our  resident 醵 Florence,  an  exceedingly  learned  man,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  both  of  these  two  distinguished  characters.  Newton 
published  at  Lucca,  in  1710,  a  quarto  Tolume  of  bis  own  Latin  Epistles,  Or»- 
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The  friendly  pvx  of  Addison  represents  Lord  SomersaB  him- 
self consummately  skilled  in  composition.  "His  style  in  writing 
was  chaste  and  pure,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of  spirit  and 
politeness^  and  fit  to  convey  the  most  intricate  business  to  the 
understanding  of  the  reader  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
perspicuity.  •  •  I  believe  no  author  of  the  greatest  eminence 
would  deny  Lord  Somers  to  have  been  the  best  writer  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived."  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  no  piece  which  we  know  to  be  his,  either  in  verse  or 
prose,  which  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  eulogbt^  fore- 
seeing that  Buch  an  observation  might  be  made,  laments  that 
" this  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural  aversion  to  vain 
glory,  wrote  several  pieces,  as  well  as  performed  ieveral 
actions,  which  he  did  not  assume  the  honour  of." 

Besides  his  collection  of  printed  tracts  •，  he  left  behind  him 
an  immense  mass  of  MSS.,  partly  his  own  composition,  partly 
others.  These  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Hardwicke 
family,  who  were  allied  to  him  by  marriage,  and  being  de- 
posited in  the  chambers  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  in 


tions,  and  Poems,  in  which  Filicaja  is  often  celebrated.  One  of  tb«  Epistles^ 
dated  Florence,  Sept.  1 706,  is  thus  addressed  :  一 

" Illustrissimo  Domino 

D.  JOHANNI 
SoMMCRg, 

Baroni  dc  Evesham. 
Henricus  de  Nova  Villa.—  &" 

I  copy  a  short  passage  from  it,  which  is  curious  as  giving  a  statement  of 
Lord  Somen^B  position  at  this  time,  and  the  services  he  had  recently  done  in 
bringing  about  the  Union  with  Scotland  ： ― 

" Dein  equidem  incidimus  in  tempora  tristia.  Virtu tibus  infensa  et  reip. 
magis  qtfam  tibi  advena.  Tu  verd  tandem  de  malitU  bominiim,  deque  ipsa  iu> 
vidia  triurophasti  ；  atque  inauditum  antea  nostris  annalibus,  neque  solum 
Reipublicae  Atheniensis,  Komana  ac  Batava,  optimis  ct  de  se  optim^  merit  is 
civibus  ingrats,  ipsos  Inquisi tores  accusationis  piiduit.  Nunc  vero  sine  titulo 
magnus  et  potens,  nec  unius  anni  Consul,  sine  fascibus  nostrum  regis  orbem,  qui 
Scotis  adjectts,  coalitisque  in  unum  gentibus,  non  situ  quidem,  sed  raoribus  ac 
mutuo  metu,  et  soiito  accolarum  odio  di^unctU  (quantum  vestn  superant 
fiicundiae,  sapicnttque  troph«a  ilia  belUca  qus  sola  majoribus  nostris  nota) 
amplior  sand,  potentior  iUustriorque  et  ixiognitudine  et  viribus  quodque  majus, 

consUiis  redditur  Te  laetus  interim  sequitur  Senatus :  cumque  Patribua, 

opUndum  magi 骞 antea  quAm  spenndum,  immo  opus  penitiks  desperatum,  optinu 
convenit  populo." 

•  These,  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Somer^s  Tracts,"  have  been  twice  pub- 
lished ； first,  in  1748,  in  sixteen  volumes  4to.  ；  secondly,  in  1809,  ia  thirteen 
volumes  4to.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Lincoln's  Inn,  were  there  nearly  all  destroyed  by  an  accidental  chap. 
fire.  Mr.  Yorke  collected  a  few  of  the  papers  saved,  which  CXI. 
he  bound  in  a  folio  volume.  From  this  a  selection  was  given 
in  the  "  Miscellaneous  State  Papers,"  published  in  1778,  by 
the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  sajts  "  the  world  will  do 
that  justice  to  the  collection  ae  not  to  suppose  that  these  spe- 
cimens from  it,  immitU  ignis  reliquitB,  will  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  merits.  It  filled  upwards  of  sixty  volumes  in 
quarto,  and  did  not  contain  a  paper  from  Lord  Somers's  pen 
which  the  most  intimate  friend  would  have  wished  to  secrete, 
or  the  bitterest  enemy  could  have  fairly  turned  to  his  preju- 
dice." I  apprehend,  however,  that  these  were  all  connected 
with  law  or  politics,  and  that  they  contained  nothing  to 
show  that  Somers  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub." 

The  next  glory  to  that  of  being  a  classical  writer  is  being  Hur  patron- 
the  patron  of  classical  writers,  and  this  Somers  enjoyed,  in  ofiettm" 
conjunction  with  Montague,  to  a  degree  not  known  in  any 
preceding  or  succeeding  age  in  England.    With  us  it  is  a 
national  reproach,  that  authorship  baa  rather  been  despised 
and  discountenanced  by  the  great,  and  it  has  been  deemed 
somewhat  discreditable  for  a  man  to  earn  his  bread,  or  to  rise 
into  celebrity,  by  his  pen.    A  successful  lawyer,  or  a  par- 
liamentary debater,  may  overcome  all  the  disadvantages  of 
obecure  origin  or  of  early  poverty,  but  no  degree  of  mere 
literary  eminence  leads  to  political  promotion.    In  subse- 
quent times  Addison  would  not  have  risen  to  a  post  of  higher 
distinction  than  that  of  Editor  of  a  Journal    But  although 
he  could  not  open  his  mouth  in  parliament,  Somers  and 
Montague  justly  appreciated  his  inimitable  powers  as  a 
writer,  and  being  courted  and  caressed  by  them  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  he  became  chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  Secretary  of  State.    The  fashion  which  they  set  was 
adopted  by  Harley  and  the  Tories.  Swift  was  received  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  with  as  much  distinction  as  if  he 
had  been  decorated  with  the  Grarter,  and  Prior  was  employed 
as  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Lord 
Somers  was  ever  eager  to  do  homage  to  established  literary 
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reputation,  and  to  discover  rising  geiuus.  When  Pope,  "lisp- 
ing in  numbere,  gave  his  boyish  compositions  to  the  world, 

'«  The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield,  reacL"  • 

We  ha^e  no  adequate  means  of  judging  how  far  Lord 
Somers  deserved  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  Although  he 
sat  in  parliament  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1689  till  his 
death,  a  period  not  much  short  of  thirty  years,  and  during  a 
considerable  part  of  that  time  led  a  great  party  first  in  the 
Lower  then  in  the  Upper  House,  there  is  not  as  much  of  any 
OBe  speech  he  delivered  as  would  make  half  a  column  of  a 
newspaper,  and  in  the  very  scanty  reports  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  his  name  is 
rarely  mentioned. 

But  he  has  a  surer  clidm  to  our  admiration  and  our  gra- 
titude by  his  deeds.  He  first  gave  the  model  of  a  eonsth- 
tutionaI，  in  opposition  to  an  absolutist  monarchy,  and  this 
model,  which  has  been  followed  in  France  and  in  several 
other  continental  states,  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
form  of  government  which  gives  the  most  influence  to  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  and  best  answers  the  purpoaes  for 
which  civil  government  is  instituted. 

The  great  blot  upon  his  public  character  was  the  perse- 
cution of  Roman  Catholics  in  his  time, — which,  if  he  did  not 
prompt,  he  fully  sanctioned.  Religious  toleration  was  one 
great  object  supposed  to  be  gained  by  the  change  of  dynasty, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  those  who  brought  in 
the  "  Toleration  Act,"  and  opposed  the  "  Bill  against  occa- 
sional conformity,"  would  have  been  eager  to  permit  all 
sects  of  Christians  to  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. Yet  after  the  Revolution  the  penal  code 
the  Romanists  was  made  far  more  severe  and  revolting  i 
it  ever  had  been  under  Elizabeth  or  any  of  the  four  Khigs  of 
the  Stuart  line.    By  acts  passed  while  Lord  Somers  was  in 


•  At  the  distance  of  many  yean.  Swift,  notwithstanding  the  hardneu  of  his 
nature,  retained  a  tender  recollection  of  the  pleasant  literary  reunions  in  the 
early  part  of  Anne's  reign  at  the  houses  of  Pope,  Somers,  and  Montague*. 
'Writing  to  Pope  in  1721,  he  says  一  "  I  frequently  conversed  with  Mr.  Addkcm 
during  all  my  Lord  Oxford's  ministry,  and  his  friendship  to  me  contioued  in- 
violable, with  as  much  kindness  a$  wken  wt  uted  to  meet  at  Lord  Somen*  or  Hali&z*s» 
who  were  leaders  of  the  opposite  party." 
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office,  Roman  Catholic  priests  'were  banished  tbe  kingdom,  CHAP, 
and  if  they  returned  they  were  to  be  hanged'*;  a  reward  of 
twenty  pounds  was  given  for  the  discovery  of  a  priest,  and  a 
Papist  refusing  to  tell  where  he  last  heard  mass,  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  twelvemontli 卞； no  Papist  was  allowed 
to  keep  a  school,  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against 
such  as  should  go  themselves  or  send  others  abroad  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Komish  reMgion}  ；  no  Papist  could  be  guardian 
to  any  child,  and  if  the  child  of  a  Papist  became  a  Pro- 
testant the  Court  of  Chancery  might  order  any  part  of  the 
father's  estate  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  child  §;  no 
Papist  could  be  a  barrister  or  solicitor  ||;  no  Papist  was  to 
serve  on  grand  juries  or  on  any  other  jury  if  objected  toT; 
and  oth^r  penalties  and  disabilities  were  inflicted  equally 
atrocious.  It  is  a  very  small  mitigation  of  the  enormity  of 
this  persecuting  policy,  that  it  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they  were  all  supposed 
to  be  Jacobites.  The  inexpediency  as  well  as  the  iniquity  of 
such  laws  seems  palpable  to  us.  One  fatal  consequence  of 
them  was,  that  they  not  -only  permanently  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  Irish  Soman  Catholics  from  the  new  dy- 
nasty, but  made  English  connection  odious  to  the  Irish 
nation,  except  to  a  few  Protestants  who  were  encouraged  to 
oppress,  rob,  and  insult  their  countrymen. 

The  most  curious  consideration,  in  looking  back  to  those 
times,  is,  that  from  a  general  feeling  among  English  Protestants 
with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics, 一 resembling  that  which  now 
previdls  in  the  United  States  of  America  among  the  whites 
with  respect  to  the  negroes,  —  the  authors  of  such  measures 
had  no  consciousness  themselyes  of  doing  any  thing  wrong, 
and  did  not  at  all  thereby  injure  their  character  for  liberality 
with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen.  We  can  only 
lament  that  Lord  Somers  was  not  on  this  subject  in  advance 
of  his  age.  Such  contemplations  should  make  us  alarmed 
lest  some  laws  and  practices,  which  seem  to  us  very  harmless, 
may  be  reprobated  by  our  posterity. 

•  9  W.  3.  c.  1.  t  8  Anne,  c.  3.  \  7  W.  3.  c.  4. 

§  8  Anne,  c.  3.  ||  10  W.  3.  c.  12.  ^  6  Anne,  c  1. 
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The  reproach  to  which  Lord  Somers  was  subject  in  his 
own  time  was,  that  he  was  too  tolerant,  from  which  some 
said  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  church,  some  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent about  religion,  and  others,  that  he  was  an  atheist 
He  likewise  incurred  much  obloquy  by  having  had,  at  one 
time,  a  private  intercourse  with  Toland.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  troths 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religioD.  Although  he  dis- 
couraged the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  一  instead 
of  being  hostile  to  the  Church  of  England,  himself  approving 
of  its  doctrines  and  discipline^  and  seeing  that  it  possessed 
the  affections  、of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  he  warmly 
supported  it.  Nay,  he  originally  concerted  with  BisiK^ 
Burnet  the  plan  of  applying  the  "  First  Fruits  and  Tenths" 
to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.* 
He  did  occasionally  converse  with  the  author  of  "  Chris- 
tianity not  Mysterious,"  but  there  was  a  warm  and  steady 
friendship  between  him  and  the  pious  Tillotson.t  "His 
religion,"  says  Addison,  (a  moralist  not  only  in  his  writings 
but  in  his  practice  一 a  Christian,  who  tanght  us  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die,)  "  was  sincere,  not  ostentatious,  and  such  as 
inspired  him  with  an  universal  benevolence  towards  all  Iub 
fellow-subjects,  not  with  bitterness  against  any  part  of  thenau 
He  showed  his  firm  adherence  to  it,  as  modelled  by  our 


Letter  from  Lord  Somers  to  Bishop  Burnet  ：  一 
" My  Lord,  一 


2Sd  Nov.  1701. 


" I  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  17th  with  great 
tbaokfulness.    I  wish  it  may  He  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  the 


appiness  of  seeing  your  Lordship,  we  shall,  I  hope,  diacoixne  at  large  u|K>n 
^hole  subject    In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  1  am,  with 


， •  tbe  excellent 

design  you  propose  ；  no  man  will  enter  into  it  more  willingly,  nor  shall  labour 
in  it  more  heartily.  The  point  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  is  what  I  havt  pro- 
pcwed  several  times  with  much  earnestnen,  but  without  success.    When  I  have 

the  hap  "  ——- 
the  who 

great  and  sincere  reqiect, 
〜  **  My  Lord, 

" Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Sowcms.'* 

一  Life,  prefixed  to  Buroet's  HiMtory  of  hit  Own  Timet,  p.  IxviL 

t  Toland  obtained  access  to  Somers  as  a  joint  admirer  of  MUton,  and  was  a 
coadjutor  in  raising  and  spreading  the  reputation  of  this  his  fiiTOurite  poet  by 
the  superb  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  with  cuts,  published  under  his  superin- 
tendence by  ToDson. 一 Cooktey,  27. 
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national  constitution,  and  was  constant  to  its  offices  of  de- 
votion, both  in  public  and  in  his  family."  * 

I  hope,  likewise,  that  his  moimk  were  unimpeachable. 
When  Solicitor  General  he  had  paid  his  addr^ses  to  a 
young  lady,  to  whom  hi  seems  to  have  been  tenderly  at- 
tached. This  was  a  Miss  Anne  Bawdon,  daughter  of  $ir 
♦  Joim  Bawdon,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London.  When  the 
lovers  had  plighted  their  mutual  troth,  and  thought  that  a 
long  career  of  domestic  happiness  was  before  them,  the  flinty- 
hearted  father  asked  what  settlement  was  to  be  made  upon  hie 
daughter,  corresponding  to  the  fortune  he  meant  to  bestow 
upon  her  ？  A  rental  (rather  a  short  one)  was  actually  given 
in.  Somers'B  patrimony  was  very  moderate,  and  he  had 
added  little  to  it  himself,  having  begun  practice  late,  and 
having  been  more  solicitous  about  reputation  than  money. 
The  sordid  city  knight  cared  little  for  the  fair  character  or 
the  bright  prospects  of  the  poor  Solicitor  General,  and,  de- 
claring the  house  at  Whiteladies  and  the  farm  at  Severn 
Stoke  to  be  no  provision  for  a  widow,  an  eldest  son,  and 
younger  children,  peremptorily  broke  off  the  match,  and 
compelled  the  weeping  girl  to  accept  an  offer  from  a  rich 
Turkey  merchant; ― a  step  he  is  said  to  have  heartily  repented, 
when,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  whom  he  had  rejected 
for  his  son-in-law  being  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Sir  John  Bawdon  wished,  like  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
that  he  could  hare  seen  his  "  Right  Honourable  Daughter."  f 
After  this  disappointment,  which  he  keenly  felt,  Somers 
thought  no  more  of  the  marriage  state,  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  public  duties  and  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science. 

Impartiality,  however,  forbids  me  to  pass  over  a  specific 
tale  of  scandal  Which  was  most  industriously  circulated  re- 
specting him. 
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•  This  groundless  charge  of  infidelity  has  caused  Somen  to  be  compared, 
not  inaptly,  to  the  pious  as  well  as  I6anied  Chancellor  de  1*  Hospital,  who, 
because  he  was  for  religious  toleration,  was  looked  upon  with  such  horror  that 
it  vas  a  common  saying  among  the  people,  "  Dieu  non»  garde  de  la  met$9  du 
ChaneeUitr.** 

t  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  act  it  ac.  1. 
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GHAP.       He  had  for  his  housekeeper  a  Mrs.  Blount,  the  wife  of  a 
CXI'     tradesman  at  Worcester,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  lived 
HU  house-  openly  with  this  lady  as  kis  mistress,  behaving  cruelly  to  the 
keeper.      huflbond,  and  at  last  Bhutting  him  up  in  a  mftdhouse.  "  Quibus 
indiciis,  quo  teste  probavit，"  This  «tory,  most  improbable  in 
itself,  is  supported  only  by  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  bitter 
and  unscrupulous  enemies.    The  maimers  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  11.  had  passed  away.    William  and  Mary,  and  after- 
wards Anne  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  had  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  picture  of  the  domestic  virtues;  licentiousness  was  dis- 
couraged in  the  highest  quarters,  and  the  appearance  of  it  was 
avoided  by  the  most  licentious.    It  ifi  therefore  utterly  im- 
possible that  a  grave  magistrate  like  Somers,  who,  though  firm 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  always  showed  a  solicitude  to 
enjoy  the  good  opinion  both  of  the  prince  and  the  people, 
should  have  followed  a  course  which  was  sure  to  draw  down 
upon  him  the  just  censure  of  all  ranks  in  the  state;  and  the 
supposition  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  prudence  and  good 
taste,  as  with  the  honour  and  religious  feeling  which  we  know 
Exculpated  belonged  to  him.    If  the  case  had  been  made  doubtful  by 
^owl'      circumstances  (which  it  is  not),  let  me  again  call  a  witneas 
to  character  who  is  worth  a  thousand  一  Addison,  who,  if  he 
•  might  have  forgiven  youthful  gallantries  when  repented  of  and 

renounced,  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  deliberate 
systematic  wickedness  imputed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Yet 
Addison,  who  for  many  years  saw  him  in  his  own  house  at 
all  hours,  and  continued  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  and 
familiar  footing  with  him,  describes  him  as  iInmac1llate•寒 

•  **  The  New  Atalantis,"  a  more  infamous  work  than  "  the  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,*'  was  publLahed  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and, 
passing  through  many  editions,  retained  its  fashion  for  some  years  at  least, ― if 
not  destined  to  immortality, 一 as  we  know  from  the  lines  of  Pope  in  "the 
Rape  of  the  Lock, "  一 

" While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  sir, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fidr, 
Am  long  a»  Atalantu  thaU  he  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed." 

I  Bul^oin  Mrs.  Manle/s  character  of"  Cicbro/*  by  which  she  means  to  deserib* 
" Lord  Chancellor  Somers."  "  Cicero  was  next  ciilled,  not  he  that  saved  the  com- 
monwealth from  being  made  a  monarchy,  but  he  that  would  bare  made  the 
monarchy  a  commonwealth  ；  he  was  advanced  by  Irene  to  be  Magtster  Offi- 
ciorum  ；  the  God  of  eloquence  hung  upon  his  tongue  ；  Minerva  herself  inspired 
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I  do  not  find  any  particular  account  of  his  habits  as  to  CHAP, 
convivial  pleasures,  in  which  it  was  still  usual  for  statesmen  CXI. 

his  brain  and  fired  his  hiart.  '  His  wudom  and  sedatenen  of  temper  preserved  habita!'*'**^ 
and  kept  together  the  cabal.  Famous  Cethegus  and  precipitate  Catiline  could 
only  be  restrained  by  him.  He  it  was,  that  gave  them  their  cue,  when  to  bel- 
low, when  to  strike,  when  to  comply,  but  seldom  to  save  ；  for,  however,  dis- 
agreeing in  other  points,  they  used  all  to  come  in  to  accord  for  revenge  and 
persecution. 

" And,  what  is  not  the  least  astonishing  ingredient  of  their  composition,  these 
«ealoiis  reformers  1  these  image-worshippers  ！  these  pretended  devotees  who  ran 
mad  after  the  outside  of  religion  ！  were  as  immoral  as  those  that  had  never 
heard  of  any  ！  Cicero  himself  (an  oracle  of  wisdom)  was  whirled  about  by  bis 
lusts,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  fantastic  worn-out  mistress  ：  He  prostrated  his  im- 
mutable sense,  reason,  and  good  nature,  either  to  revenge  or  reward  as  her 
caprice  directed  ；  and  what  made  this  commerce  more  detestable,  this  mistress 
of  his  was  a  wife  I  Impious  excess  I  Abominable  adultery  1  -Were  there  not 
enough  of  the  frail  race  unmarried  ？  Had  not  Sergius^s  immemorial  assidui- 
ties corrupted  enough  of  that  order,  but  this  patrician,  this  director  of  nations 
and  imperial  assemblies,  must  bring  his  pollutions  to  defile  the  marriage  bed 
aiid  corrupt  a  wife  ？  Nay,  which  is  more  execrable,  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Was 
it  not  8  good  comedy,  or  ratber  farce,  when  you  behold  this  sententious  man, 
this  decisive  orator,  who  by  the  enchantments  of  his  persuasion  left  not  even 
Destiny  to  herself,  for  Fate  and  Fortune  were,  whenever  he  spoke,  his  slaves. 
To  see  this  great,  this  stupendous  man,  that  could  enchant  an  empire  by  the 
music  of  his  voice,  skulking  in  the  obscure  habit  of  a  slave,  hiding  bis  face  in 
ao  abject  robe,  as  if  that  could  conceal  his  vices,  waiting  at  a  bftck-door  to  get 
undiscovered  entrance  into  bis  own  palace,  after  passing  the  guilty  night  in 
adultery  with  an  infamous  prostitute  ！  And  this  not  for  once  or  twice,  but  for 
months  and  yean  I  Till  bis  sin  was  become  as  confirmed  a  habit  as  his  hypo- 
crisy I  The  poor  husband,  distracted  with  his  wrongs,  grew  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  necessary  duties  of  his  calling,  by  which  neglect  bis  maintenance 
fell,  and  he  drank  the  bitter  draught  of  poverty.  The  adulteress  rioting  in  all 
the  luxury  of  the  East  I  shifting  abodes  in  scandalous  by-corners  from  place  to 
place  for  fear  the  cuckold's  prerogative  should  seize  upon  the  ornaments  and 
riches  of  his  wife  a«  lawful  spoil,  which,  when  he  was  so  lucky  to  do,  the  rin- 


loatbsome  prison,  where,  when  he  had  sufficiently  languished,  a  warrant  was 
produced  from  the  gaoler  to  deliver  his  prisoner  to  some  penoiu,  who  receiving 
him  into  their  custody  disposed  of  him  in  such  sort,  that  to  this  day  he  has 
newer  been  heard  of.    Let  the  idolaters  consider  how  much  they  ought  to  pride 


一  New  Aiaiantis,  6tb  edition,  1720,  vol.  iii.  p.  200 

in  a  preceding  volume  we  find  rather  a  flatteruig  character  of  Lord  Somen 
and  hiB  friend  Montague  Lord  Halifax  :  一 

" May  your  Ladyships  be  pleased  to  stretch  your,  radiant  eyes  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  regard  to  those  two  renowned  politicians  that  stop  at  the  door  in  deep 
conference  with  each  other.  They  have  had  a  successful  ministry.  Time  was 
when  their  young  ambition  durst  not  cast  sway  an  improbable  wish  of  being 
masters  of  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  are  now  in  possession  of.  There  all  they 
pursued  was  to  be  applauded  for  men  of  genius  in  the  airy  region  of  Parnassus  ； 
they  both  wrote,  and  both  with  success.  Nor  can  there  be  b^itter  judges  of 
writing  ：  and,  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  their  praise,  be  it  recorded,  that 
they  have  not  been  afraid  to  applaud  and  reward  the  performances  of  others  ； 
firpe  from  that  emulation  which  has  stung  eren  some  of  the  great  emperors  of 
old,  who  would  be  thought  poets.  They  have,  in  their  two  persons,  more  con- 
spicttouBly  encouraged  and  raised  the  ingenious,  than  has  the  whple  race  of  the 
AtalaDUe  nobility  beside.  True,  they  have  had  a  larger  power  than  most,  and 
hare  more  distinguished  it.    Have  they  enriched  themselves  suddenly  and  sur- 
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CHAP,  and  wits  to  indulge  too  fireely  ；  but,  considering  what  he  ac- 
oompli^ed,  he  must  have  been  habitually  temperate,  although 
he  might  occasionally  have  exceeded  when  he  had  a  tite^a-tSie 
with  Addison,  or  when  he  was  in  the  chair  leading  the 
festivities  of  the  Kit-Cat.    Swift,  in  his  imitation  of  Haraoey 


prisiiigly  ？  'Tis  meritorious  in  one  respect,  because  they  do  good  with  it  to 
others :  both  have  had  the  lucky  circumstance  of  finding  it  to  be  for  th«r  in- 
terest still  to  remain  of  the  party  they  first  fixed  in.  The  methods  they  hare 
took  to  raise  their  fortune,  gives  us  but  little  hopes  that  they  would  have  per- 
severed in  any  principle  that  should  but  once  appear  to  be  contrary  to  tbetr  in- 
terest : but  since  no  such  change  has  arrived,  let  us  charitably  applaud  them  as 
men  remaining  true  to  their  first  professions  一  a  virtue  rarely  found  in  a  states- 
man, New  Ataktniis,  yoI.  ii  909. 

Cooksej,  in  bis  abortive  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Somen,  under  pretence 
of  defending  him,  represents  him  as  one  of  the  most  profligate  of  mankind. 
After  referring  to  the  representation  that  he  was  Mprvng  from  the  drey,  of  the 
peopte,  he  thus  proceeds :  **  The  other  charge  is  founded  on  a  supposed  fttnour 
and  attachment  between  him  and  a  Mrs.  Blount,  whose  husband  had  been  three 
several  times  set  up  in  business  by  hU  Worcester  friends  ；  who,  at  length  finding 
him  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to  serre  or  save  from  a  jail,  left  him  to  bis 
destiny  and  contented  themselves  with  recommending  his  wife,  a  very  seopible 
and  deserring  woman  who  had  been  the  mother  (rf*  a  large  family,  to  Lord 
Somen  as  a  housekeeper  ；  in  which  capacity  she  lived  at  his  house  at  Belbar, 
and  proved  an  excellent  servant  and  nurse  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Hu  ideas 
as  to  connections  irlth  women  (haying  been  disappointed  in  his  first  atlachinent« 
on  which  he  renounced  ever  after  the  thought  of  marrying),  were  such  as  he 
professes  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Jacere  coHectum  humorem  in  corpora  queeqne.  Nor 
did  any  Tnan  ever  suffer  more  than  he  did  from  indulging  this  fsToorite  maxim, 
in  which  he  was  by  no  means  nice,  or  in  the  least  degree  delicate.  To  this  was 
owing  his  frequent  illnesses,  and  calls  to  Tanbridge  ：  and  what  was  wont  of  all, 
that  wretched  state  to  which  the  brightest  parts  and  intellects  God  ever  bestowed 
on  man  were  reduced  before  his  final  dissolutioiu" » Cookseyt  27,  28.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  this  gentleman  had  a  spite  against  the  memory  of 
his  kinsman  ；  at  all  events,  composing  his  work  at  Lausanne,  in  the  very  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  could  only  hare  spoken  from  vague  tradition,  and  wc 
must  be  slow  to  give  any  credit  whatever  to  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  as- 
serts as  a  feet,  that  "  Lori  Somen  was  the  author  of  Tm  Tale  of  ▲  Tub." 

A  more  startling  testimony  is  that  of  Mackey,  who,  in  his  "  Sketch  of  leading 
characters  at  the  Englhh  Court,*  vritten  for  the  infomwtion  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Haoover,  after  exalting  the  good  qualities  of  Somers,  throirs  in  a  qam- 
lification 一 as  if  nnwillingly  一  perhaps  deceived  by  prevailing  calumny :  "  He 
gives  entertainments  to  foreign  ministers  more  like  one  always  bred  up  in  a 
Court  than  at  the  bar.  He  is  of  grave  deportment,  easy  and  free  of  conTenation, 
$ometkinff  of  a  Kbertiney  &C 

I  pay  less  attention  to  the  repetition  of  the  charge  by  the  Tindictive  Duchess 
of  Marltxvottgb :  "  There  was  one  thing  that  appeared  to  be  a  great  blemisb  to 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  that  he  lived  as  publicly  with  another  man's  wife  as  if  she 
had  been  his  own."  And  I  utterly  disregai'd  the  libellous  distich  of  the  **  dovn. 
right  Shippeti  ：  ** 

" He  is  一  for  satire  does  the  truth  declare  一 
Deist,  republican,  adulterer. "， 


Dodsby*8  MitctBanies,  iii.  956. 
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entitled  "Toland'a  inTitation  to  Dismal  [Lord  Nottingham]  chap. 
to  dine  with  the  Calves'  Head  Club,"  written  at  a  time  when 
he  was  at  enmity  with  the  Whigs,  does  not  venture  to  say 
more  than  that  the  gravity  of  the  Ex-choncellor  was  relaxed 
by  the  bottle :  一 

"Who  by  disgraces  or  ill  fortune  sunk. 
Feels  not  bU  soul  eiiliven*d  when  he's  drunk  ？ 
By  force  of  wine  even  Scarborough  is  brave, 
Hall  •  grows  more  pert,  attd  Somerg  not  ao  grave,**  f 

This  supposed  gravity  was  frequently  mimicked  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Tories  by  Estcourt,  the  famous  player.  J 
But  to  the  person  made  the  subject  of  such  paltry  jocularity 
might  truly  have  been  applied  the  description  of  the  demeanour 
of  Agricola :  "  Ubi  conventus  ac  judicia  poscerent,  gravis,  in- 
tentus,  severus :  ubi  officio  satidkctum,  nulla  ultra  potestatis 
persona :  tristitlam  et  arrogantiam  exuerat :  nec  illi，  quod  est 
rariseimum,  aut  facilitas  auctoritatem,  aut  severitas  amorem 
deminuit.**  § 

Lord  Somers  is  celebrated  for  having  been  contented  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  sleep,  and  in  his  advanced  life,  when 
he  could  not  conveniently  rise  and  light  his  own  fire,  "at 

•  Henry  Boyle. 

t  "  Quid  non  ebrietas  dengnat,**         £p.  lib.  i.  5.    See  Journal  to  StdUt^ 
7th  Aug.  1718. 

\  Halifax,  Godolphin,  and  the  other  Whig  leaden,  were  likewise  taken  off  by 
Estcourt  "  This  man  was  so  amazing  and  extraordinary  a  mimic,  that  no  man 
or  woman,  from  the  coquette  to  the  privy  oounciUor,  erer  moved  or  spoke  before 
him,  but  he  could  carry  their  voice,  look,  mien,  and  motion,  instantly  into  another 
company.  I  have  heard  him  make  long  harangues,  and  form  various  arguments, 
even  in  the  manner  of  thinking  of  an  erainent  pleader  at  the  bar,  with  envy,  the 
least  article  and  singularity  of  his  utterance  so  perfectly  imitated  that  he  was 
the  very  alter  ipse,  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original.'*  Life  of  Gbber,  i. 
86.  Notwithstanding  the  liberties  he  bad  uaed  with  the  Whigs,  there  ia  a 
nuKt  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Steele  in  the  468th  No.  of  the 
Spectator.  "  He  had  so  exquisite  a  disoeming  of  what  wai  defective  in  any 
object  before  him,  that  in  an  instant  he  could  show  you  the  ridiculous  side  of 
^hat  would  pass  for  beautiful  and  just.  In  the  accounts  he  gave  of  persona  and 
Kotttnents,  he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of  their  faces  and  manner  of  their 
gestures,  but  he  would  in  his  narration  fkli  into  their  Tcry  way  of  thinking,  and 
this  when  he  recounted  passages  wherein  men  of  the  best  wits  were  concerned, 
•s  well  M  such  wherein  were  represented  men  of  the  lowest  rmnk  of  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  know  any  satisfaction  of  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tasted  so 
much  as  having  got  over  an  impatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air  he  could 
put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It  is  to  poor  Estcourt  I  chiefly  owe  that 
I  am  arrived  at  the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  me  but  what 
argun  a  depravity  of  my  will," 

§  Tacit  Ag.  c.  9. 
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waking,  a  reader  attended  and  entertained  him  with  the  moet 
valuable  authors.''  • 

When  associating  with  nobles  and  kings  he  retained  all  his 
early  attachments^  and  he  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
all  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  affinity,  never  bebg 
ashamed  of  any  of  them,  however  obscure.  Thus,  having  re- 
ceived, when  he  w«fl  Chancellor,  the  present  of  a  collar  of 
brawn  from  a  Mr.  Cooksey,  who,  as  the  husband  of  a  distant 
relation,  claimed  kindred  with  him,  at  the  first  instant  of 
Ifiirare  he  sent  him  this  good-natured  acknowledgment :  一 

" Dear  Cousin^ 
" Though  I  desired  my  brother  Cocks  long  since  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  your  noble  present  of  as  good  a  col- 
lar of  brawn  as  ever  was  ate,  (which  I  cannot  doubt  he  has 
done  in  the  best  manner  I  could  wish,)  yet  having  feasted 
myself,  and  made  my  friends  often  welcome  to  it,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  return  you  personally  our  joint  thanks,  which  I 
have  often  promised  them  to  do. 

" And  so  I  remain,  dear  Cousin, 

" Your  most  faithful  Servant, 

" SOMERS.** 

His  kindness  and  generosity  to  all  depending  upon  him 
will  be  easily  credited,  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  enemies 
allowed  that  he  was  indifferent  about  money,  and  that  he 
subscribed  liberally  to  every  public  undertaking  which  had 
the  slightest  claim  to  his  support-f 

But  let  us  8ee  how  harmless  are  the  bitteretst  attacks  upon 
his  general  character.    Thus  writes  Sir  John  Macpherson : 

" Somers,  though  meanly  descended,  rendered  himself  re- 
spectable by  talents  which  he  knew  well  to  improve  to  his 
own  advantage.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities  in  his  profes- 
sion,  but  his  parts  were  more  solid  than  brilUant,  or  even 
clear.  He  was  rather  a  good  Chancellor  than  a  great  states - 
man.    His  integrity  and  diligence  in  office  were  with  rea- 

•  Madd  107. 

t  We  have  seen  his  munificence  to  bis  college,  and  his  contribution  to  fit  out 
Captain  Kid  一  which  was  wickedly  made  a  ground  of  impeachment  against 
liim  ；  and  Evelyn  tells  us  that,  in  1696,  he  subscribed  5001.  to  Greenwich 
Hospital.  一  Evelyn,  ii.  55. 
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son  commended.     He  was  too  diffident  and  too  compliant  chap. 

•  CXI 
with  King  William  to  make  any  splendid  figure  beyond   

his  own  line  of  the  law.  His  complaisance  to  the  King's 
humour,  his  flattering  him  in  his  very  errors,  his  feeble 
manner  of  recommending  what  seemed  right  to  bis  own 
judgment,  bore  more  the  appearance  of  a  convenient  than 
of  an  able  servant.  Upon  the  whole,  he  seemed  more  cal- 
culated to  smooth  the  current  of  business  by  amending 
sod  softening  measures  already  adopted,  than  to  propose 
and  execute  those  spirited  and  manly  expedients,  which 
times  of  faction  seem  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  a  great  mi- 
nister." • 

Swift,  in  his  History  of  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Swift. 
Anne,  tries  to  depreciate,  but  is  forced  to  praise  him.  "  The 
Lord  Somers  may  very  deservedly  be  reputed  the  head  and 
oracle  of  that  party :  he  has  raised  himself,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  many  circumstances,  to  the  greatest  employments  of 
the  state,  without  the  least  support  from  birth  or  fortune : 
he  has  constantly,  and  with  great  steadiness,  cultivated  those 
principles  under  which  he  grew … •  I  have  hardly  known 
any  man  with  talents  more  proper  to  acquire  and  preserve 
the  favour  of  a  Prince  ；  never  offending  in  word  or  gesture  ； 
in  the  highest  degree  courteous  and  complaisant  ；  wherein 
he  set  an  example  to  his  colleagues,  which  they  did  not  think 
fit  to  follow  :  but  this  extreme  civility  is  universal  and  undis- 
trnguished  ；  and  in  private  conversation,  where  he  observes 
it  as  inviolably  ss  if  he  were  in  the  greatest  assembly,  it  is 
aometimes  censured  as  formal.  Two  reasons  are  assigned 
for  this  behaviour :  first,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  humble 
original,  he  keeps  all  familiarity  at  the  greatest  distance, 
which  otherwise  might  be  apt  to  intrude  ；  the  second,  that 
being  sensible  how  subject  he  is  to  violent  passions,  he  avoids 
all  incitements  to  them,  by  watching  those  he  converses  with, 
from  his  own  example  to  keep  a  great  way  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  respect.  And  it  is  indeed  true,  that  no  man 
is  more  apt  to  take  fire  upon  the  least  appearance  of  provo- 
cation ； which  temper  he  strives  to  subdue  with  the  utmost 
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violence  upon  himself:  so  that  his  breast  has  been  seen  to 
heave,  and  his  eyes  to  sparkle,  with  rage  In  those  very  mo- 
ments when  his  words  and  the  cadence  of  his  voice  were  in 
the  humblest  and  softest  manner :  perhaps  that  force  upon 
his  nature  may  cause  that  insatiable  love  of  revenge  which 
his  detractors  lay  to  his  charge,  who  consequently  reckon 
dissimulation  among  his  chief  perfections.  Avarice  he  has 
none  ；  and  his  ambition  is  gratified  by  being  the  unconteBted 
head  of  his  party.  With  an  excellent  understanding,  adorned 
by  all  the  polite  parts  of  learning,  he  has  very  little  taste  for 
conversation^  to  which  he  prefers  the  pleasure  of  reading  and 
thinking  ；  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  time  amuses  himself 
with  an  illiterate  chaplain,  an  humble  companion,  or  a  Ikvour- 
ite  servant"  • 

The  Dean,  afterwards,  when  he  had  sunk  into  misantbropy, 
thus  speaks  of  Somers  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke  t，  where  he 
has  been  enumerating  men  of  genius  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate. " I  remember  but  one  exception,  and  that  was  Lord 
Somers,  whose  timorous  nature,  joined  with  the  trade  of  a 
common  lawyer,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  mean  extraction^ 
had  taught  him  the  regularity  of  an  alderman,  or  a  gentle* 
man-usher." 

Praise  of  We  must  DOW  hear  his  defenders,  beginning  with  Idaac 
Bickerstaff^  who  wished  Lord  Somers  to  be  prime  minister : 
一  "If  I  were  to  wish  for  a  proper  person  to  preside  over  the 
public  councils,  it  should  certainly  be  one  as  much  admired 
for  his  universal  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  as  for  hk  elo* 
quence,  courage,  and  integrity,  in  the  exerting  of  such  ex- 
traordinary talents* 

Horace  Walpole,  who  must  have  heard  him  so  often  deecribcd 
by  Sir  Robert,  thus  among  hie  Royal  and  Noble  Authors 

•  Swift  in  his  notes  on  Davis's  "  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Adhc" 
clearly  discloses  his  malignity.  Lord  Somers  :  of  a  creditable  family  in  the 
city  of  Worcester,"  [very  mtan  ；  hit  father  wat  a  noted  rogue.]  "  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  best  Chancellor  that  ever  sat  in  the  chair."  [/  allow  kirn  to 
hare  posaessed  all  excellent  qualifications^  except  virtue  ；  he  had  violent  pa$$umst  tnui 
hardfy  subdued  them  by  hit  gnat  pnidetice,l  Yet  Swift  had  declared  tiiat  be  hud 
nothing  to  lay  to  his  charge  except  formality.  "  I  soon  grew  domestic  with  Lord 
Halifax,  and  was  as  often  with  Lord  Somers  as  the  fonnality  of  bis  nature  (the 
only  unconversable  fault  he  had)  made  it  agreeable  to  me."  一  Memoirt  rdtvting 
to  Change  in  Queen  Anne's  Ministry. 

t  Dec.  19.  1719.  \  Taller,  No.  isa  7th  Feb.  1710. 
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describes : — "  John  Lord  Somen*  One  of  those  divine  men,  CHAP. 

CXI 

who  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  itnprofaned,  while  all   

the  rest  is  tyraimy,  corruption,  and  folly.  All  the  traditional  Horace 
accounts  of  him,  the  historians  of  the  last  age  and  its  best  Waipolc 
authors  represent  him  as  the  most  incorrupt  lawyer  and  the 
honestest  atatesman,  as  a  master  orator,  a  genius  of  the 
finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  exten- 
slye  views  ；  as  a  man  who  dispensed  blessings  by  his  life  and 
planned  them  for  posterity."  • 

The  impartial  Tindal  describes  the  Chancellor  of  King  Hud", 
William :  一  "As  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incor- 
rupt Judges  that  ever  presided  in  Chancery,  so  his  great 
capacity  for  all  affairs  made  the  King  consider  him  beyond 
all  his  ministers  ；  and  he  well  deserved  the  confidence  that 
the  King  expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions" 卞 

The  Tory  SmoUet  cannot  deny  the  merits  of  Somers :  一  Smollet. 
" He  was  well  skilled  in  the  law,  as  in  many  other  branches 
of  polite  and  useful  literature.  He  poBeessed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  business,  in  which  he  exerted  great  patience  and 
assiduity  ；  was  gentle,  candid,  and  equitable  ；  a  Whig  in 
principles,  yet  moderate,  pacific,  and  conciliating."  X 

Nay,  the  Tenomous  Ralph,  who  is  disposed  to  a6use  every  Ralph, 
man  of  liberal  principles,  is  compelled  thus  to  characteriae  a 
Whig  leader:  一  "  In  his  capacity  of  Chancellor,  Lord  Somers 
is  undoubtedly  irreproachable :  and  he  that  did  not  acknowledge 
his  abilities  in  state  afiairs,  must  either  have  none  of  his  own, 
or,  through  prejudice  and  perverseness,  must  have  forfeited 
the  use  of  them.  It  was  to  bia  abilities  as  a  statesman  as  well 
as  a  lawyer,  he  owed  his  advancement.  Whether  advising 
as  a  minister,  or  standing  in  the  circle  as  courtier,  presiding 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Speaker,  conferring  or  altercating 
-with  foreign  ministers,  giving  despatch  to  suitors,  or  doing 
the  honours  of  his  table,  where  he 《 became  all  things  to  all 
tneuy  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  time.，，§ 

Unlike  Lord  Thurlow,  and  others  who,  having  contrived  to 
be  celebrated  in  their  own  age,  have  been  undervalued  by 


•  Works,  vol.  i.  43a 
}  Smol.  i  166. 


t  Tind.  Cont.  Rap.  xiv.  445. 
§  Ralph,  ii.  784. 
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posterity,  the  fame  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  gone  on 
increasing  from  generation  to  generation,  in  proportion  as  his 
character  and  his  public  services  have  been  examined,  and  as 
the  science  of  government  has  been  better  understood.  "Lord 
Somers,  says  Mackintosh,  "  seems  to  have  nearly  realized 
the  perfect  model  of  a  wise  statesman  in  a  free  community. 
His  end  was  public  liberty  ；  he  employed  every  talent  and 
resource  which  were  necessary  for  his  end  and  not  prohibited 
by  the  rules  of  morality.  His  regulating  principle  was  use- 
fulness. His  quiet  and  refined  mind  rather  shrunk  from 
popular  applause.  He  preserved  the  most  intrepid  steadiness, 
with  a  dispofiition  so  mild,  that  his  friends  thought  its  mildness 
excessive,  and  his  enemies  supposed  that  it  could  be  scarcely 
naturaL"  *  Lord  John  Russell,  observes  that :  "  Somers  is 
a  bright  example  of  a  statesman  who  could  live  in  timee  of 
revolution  without  rancour,  who  could  hold  the  highest 
in  a  Court  without  meanness,  and  who  could  unite  mild 
and  charity  to  his  opponents,  with  the  firmest  attachment  to 
the  great  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which 
he  had  early  espoused,  long  promoted,  and  never  aban- 
doned" 卞  And  Lord  Mahon,  in  language  more  impressive 
than  a  laboured  panegyric,  referring  to  Lord  Somers,  ex- 
claims, " I  know  not  where  to  find  a  more  upright  and  unsul- 
lied character  than  his.  He  had  contracted  nothing  of  the 
venality  and  baseness  of  the  age."  t 

I  may  add  the  sincere  though  poetical  tribute  of  Warton, 
in  hb  address  to  Lord  Chatham,  upon  "  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Oxford,"  the  place  of  education  of  our  two  most  distinguished 
patriots : 

" In  that  calm  bower  which  nura'd  thy  thoughtful  youth 
Id  the  firm  precepts  of  Athenian  truth, 
Where  first  the  form  of  British  liberty 
Beftm*d  in  full  radiance  on  thy  musing  eye  一 
That  form  sublime,  whose  mien  with  equal  awe 
In  the  same  shade  unblemiBh'd  Somsrs  saw." 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  crowning  testimony  of  Addison,  in 
the  "  Fbeeholder,"  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  offered 
when  Somers  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  had  left  no 
one  to  bear  his  name.    "  He  had  worn  himself  out  in  his 
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^application  to  such  studies  as  made  him  useiiil  or  ornamental  CHA^P. 
to  the  world,  in  concerting  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  ♦ —- 
country,  and  in  prosecuting  such  measures  as  were  neces- 
sary for  making  those  schemes  effectual  ；  but  all  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  that  should  rise  of  these 
generous  endeavours,  and  not  to  the  fame  that  should  accrue 
to  himself.  Let  the  reputation  of  the  action  fall  where  it 
would,  so  his  country  reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  he  was 
satisfied.  As  this  turn  of  mind  threw  off,  in  a  great  mea- 
8ure，  the  oppositions  of  envy  and  competition,  it  enabled 
him  to  gain  the  most  vain  and  impracticable  into  his  designs, 
and  to  bring  about  several  great  events  for  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  public,  which  must  have  died  in  the  birth 
had  he  been  as  deeiroiis  of  appearing  beneficial  to  mankind 
as  of  being  so.  His  life  was  in  every  part  of  it  set  off  with 
that  graceful  modesty  and  reserve,  which  made  his  virtues 
more  beautiful  the  more  they  were  cast  in  such  agreeable  shades. 
His  great  humanity  appeared  in  the  minutest  circumBtances 
of  his  oonversiEttioii.  You  found  it  in  the  benevolence  of  his 
aspect,  the  complacency  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  His  great  application  to  the  severer  studies  of  the 
law  had  not  infected  his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or 
litigious  ；  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indif- 
ferent points,  to  triumph  in  the  superiority  of  his  under* 
standing,  or  to  be  supercilious  on  the  side  of  truth.  He 
joined  the  greatest  delicacy  of  good  breeding  to  the  greatest 
strength  of  reason.  By  improving  the  sentiments  of  a  person 
with  whom  he  conversed,  in  such  particulars  as  were  just,  he 
won  him  over  from  those  points  in  which  he  was  mistaken  ； 
and  had  so  agreeable  a  way  of  conveying  knowledge,  that 
whoever  conferred  with  him  grew  the  wiser,  without  perceiving 
that  he  had  been  instructed.  His  principles  were  founded 
in  reason  and  supported  by  virtue,  and  therefore  did  not  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  resentment.  His  notions 
were  no  less  steady  and  unshaken,  than  just  and  upright.  In 
a  word,  he  concluded  his  course  among  the  same  well-choeen 
friendships  and  alliances  with  which  he  began  it,"  * 
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Thi3  writer,  as  the  climax  of  his  eulogj,  does  s^ze  upon 
the  great  felicity  of  Lord  Somers, —  that  throughout  a  long 
！ rfect  public  life  he  ever  steadily  adhered  to  the  same  principles 
and  to  the  same  party.  Respectable  politicians  have  seen 
reason  to  adopt  a  policy  which  they  have  long  opposed,  and, 
abandoning  early  associates,  to  join  those  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  boisterously  to  assail  ；  but  although  such  changes 
may  admit  of  defence  or  apology,  surelj  he  is  most  to  be  envied 
whoee  consiBtent  conduct  can  be  liable  to  no  reproach  or 
suspicion^  一  even  should  it  have  prevented  his  rise,  instead  of 
leading  him  to  fame  and  to  power.  Lord  Somers,  like  the  great 
Prince  whom  he  served,  was  most  fortunate  in  this,  that 
duty  and  ambition  always  concurred  in  pointing  out  the 
stndghtforward  path  for  him  to  tread*  His  course  may  there- 
fore be  considered  more  uniformlj  virtuous,  and  more  truly 
noble,  than  that  of  any  man  who  ever  held  the  Great  Seal  of 
England. 

Lord  Somers  not  having  been  married,  hb  title  died  with 
him.  His  heirs  were  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  Charles  Cocks,  Esquire,  of  Castleditcbj  and  the  other  to 
Sir  J oseph  Jekyll,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  From  the  former 
is  descended  the  present  Earl  Somers,  whose  grandfather  was 
created  Baron  Somers  in  1784,  and  whose  father  in  1821  was 
raised  to  the  Earldom,  * 
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CHAPTER  CXIL 


LIFE  OP  LOBD  KEEPER  WRIGHT. 


It  seems  strange  that  I  should  have  to  introduce  into  my 
list  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal 
a  man  so  little  prominent  either  for  abilities  or  crimes.  To 
his  obscurity  he  owed  his  promotion.  Burnet,  in  describing 
the  perplexity  which,  on  the  removal  of  Lord  Somers,  arose 
about  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
temporaiy  commission,  says,  "  They  thought  that  all  the  great 
men  of  the  law  were  aspiring  to  that  high  post,  so  that  any 
one  to  whom  it  should  be  offered  would  certainly  accept  it  ； 
but  they  soon  found  that  they  were  mistaken,  for,  what  by 
reason  of  the  instability  of  the  Court,  what  by  reason  of  the 
just  apprehension  men  might  haye  of  succeeding  so  great  a 
man,  all  to  whom  the  Seals  were  offered  excused  themselves. 
After  a  few  days  they  were  given  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright, 
in  whom  there  was  nothing  equal  to  the  post,  much  less  to 
him  who  had  lately  filled  it."  *  The  occasional  occurrence  of 
such  elevations  seems  wisely  contrived  by  Providence  to 
humble  the  vanity  of  those  who  succeed  in  public  life,  and  to 
soften  the  mortification  of  those  who  fail*  But  this  dull  man 
actually  held  the  Great  Seal  above  five  years,  acting  as  Lord 
Keeper  to  two  English  monarchs,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
my  duty  to  give  some  account  of  his  origin  and  of  his  career. 

Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Wright,  B.  D"  Rector  of  Thurcaeton,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  —  where  be  was  born  on  the  1 1th  of  February, 
1653.  In  1668  he  was  entered  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  I  find  nothing  more  of  him  academiciJly.  He 
studied  the  law  for  seven  years  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is 
said  to  haye  attended  diligently  at  "  moots  ，，  and  "  readings." 
His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  leaving  him  a  mo- 
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derate  fortune.  Upon  this,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
married,  and  while  it  lasted,  he  rather  neglected  his  profes- 
sion : but  alarmed  by  an  encreasing  family  and  decreasing 
means,  he  looked  out  for  clients,  and  he  acquired  a  consideiv 
able  share  of  plodding  business.  Although  he  found  it 
convenieiit  to  turn  out  a  very  stanch  Tory,  he  eeeniBtohaye 
started  as  a  Whig,  for  haying  been  elected  Recorder  of  Lei- 
cester, in  1680,  he  was  removed  from  the  office,  and  replaced 
by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1685,  the  town 
being  then  deprived  of  its  charter  ； 一  and  be  was  reappointed 
in  I6889  when  municipal  corporationB  were  revived  on  the 
approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  1692，  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  Law, 
with  thirteen  other  utter  barristers,  to  whom  Lord  Commis- 
sioner Trevor,  when  they  delivered  their  rings  to  him  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  addressed  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
duties  of  their  new  degree.  He  now  had  a  controversy  (aad 
it  then  seemed  probable  that  he  never  would  be  engaged  in 
one  more  important "  whether  he  was  entitled  to  precedmoe 
over  his  brother  Bonithon,  to  whom  he  was  junior  as  a  bar- 
rister, but  whose  writ  was  tested  after  his,  although  the  write 
were  returnable  the  same  day?"  The  Aiture  Lord  Keeper 
succeeded  in  this  noble  strife  against  "brother Bonithon," — 
and  yet  the  same  question  being  afterwards  raised  before 
himself  holding  the  Great  Seal,  on  another  call  of  Serjeants^ 
― to  the  horror  of  Westminster  Hall  he  decided  in  fayour 
of  "  ancienty  of  standing  ，，  against  "  priority  of  writ,"  • 

Professmg  to  support  the  government, — in  1696,  by  the 
favoar  of  Lord  Somers  he  was  called  within  the  bar  as 
King's  Serjeant,  and  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  practised  almost  exclusively  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  except  when  "  riding  the  Midland  Circuit,"  but  notice 
is  taken  of  a  few  extraordinary  cases  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. On  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  before  the 
Peers,  for  murder,  he  was  leading  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
but  he  satisfied  himself  with  reading  over  the  indlctmenty 


•  See  1  Lord  Raymond,  604.  In  a  note  to  •'  NichoUa*  Leicester "  it  is  ob. 
terved  that  "  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  Plowden,  be  would  say,  *iAat  wkem  he 
wtu  to  determine  for  ano^er,  not  for  kitntelf,  the  case  teas  aiiered.*^ 
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leaving  the  statement  of  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General*;  CHAP. 

一  he  made  a  speech  to  the  Jury,  in  prosecuting  a  lady  at   ' 

the  Old  Bailey  for  forging  a  bond  for  40,000"  and  obtained 
a  conviction,  with  a  sentence  of  fine  ―  foi^ery  being  then 
only  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law  f  ；  —and  be  gained  some 
little  distinction  by  what  really  appears  to  have  been  rather  a 
sjurited  harangue,  delivered  by  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  support  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  divorce, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  carried  the  bill  through,  not- 
withstanding a  strong  oppooition  to  it.  %    But  he  never  was  hu  oIiku- 
Wmself  a  member  of  parliament,  and  hardly  aspirbg  to  be  3/d:t^?<l 
a  puisne  Judge,  much  less  Attorney  or  Solictor  General,  Keeper, 
his  real  ambition  was  to  retam  hiB  snug  businese  at  the  bar, 
and  "  to  die  a  Nisi  Prius  leader."  § 

What  then  must  have  been  bis  astoniflhment  when  in  the 
month  of  May,  1700,  he  received  an  offer  of  the  Great  Seal  1 
We  must  consider  how  many  had  already  refused  it  ；  that  he 
WBB  considered  a  sound  lawyer  ；  that  preyions  equity  training 
was  not  then  much  thought  of  ；  that  he  was  a  man  of  decent 
character;  that  he  profeseed  high  church  principles,  which 
were  now  gaining  the  ascendency  ；  and  that,  seeing  the  decline 
of  the  Whigs,  he  had  for  some  time  renounced  all  their  errors. 
It  is  (Said  that  even  he  hesitated  before  he  would  agree  to 
touch  the  Great  Seal  (in  such  bad  order  was  it)  ；  but  he  had 
lately  had  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  wbioh  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  he  could  much  longer  undergo  the  fatigues  of  bar- 
practice.  He  consented^  therefore,  一  and  without  trying  to 
make  any  stipulation  for  peerage,  grant,  or  pension. 

The  Great  Seal  was  deliver^  to  him  by  King  William  at  He  "sworn 
Hampton  Court,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1700,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor.  || 


•  13  St  Tr.  939.  954.  f       1250.  \  lb.  1355. 

§  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Surrebutter's  profetiional  career. 

" Deaf  M  a  post,  and  thick  as  mustard, 
He  aim'd  at  wit,  and  bair]*d  and  bluster'd, 
And  died  a  Nisi  Pritu  leader  一 
That  genius  was  my  Special  Pleader." 

B  LoMooH  G 森， iTTK.  一"  Hampton  Court,  May  21.  1700.  His  Majegty  in 
Couocil  was  thU  day  pleased  to  commit  the  custody  of  the  Gmt  Seal  to  th« 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  Knight,  one  of  bis  Majesty's  Sojcttott* 
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I  do  not  find  any  record  of  lus  inauguration  in  Westminster 
Hall,  but  this,  no  doubt,  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, on  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term.  He  showed  a  laud- 
able consciousness  of  his  own  deficiency,  by  Kaving  a  treatise 
compiled  for  him  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  Equity.  This 
MS.  is  extant,  and  is  entitled  "  Rules  and  Practice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  Complete  Index."  At  the  con- 
clusion is  the  following  memorandum.  "  N.B.  This  Tract 
was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright  when  he  was 
made  Lord  Keeper." 

In  the  first  important  case  which  came  before  him  he  got 
wrong.*  A  testator  having  bequeathed  "  15/.  a  pieoe  to  each 
of  his  relations  of  his  father's  and  mother's  side,"  left  several 
cousins-german,  some  of  whom  had  children,  and  the  question 
was  "  whether  these  children  were  relations  of  the  testator 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bequest."  The  Lord  Keeper  held 
that  they  were;  and  they  had  their  15L  a  piece  as  well  as 
their  parents.  There  was  no  appeal,  probably  from  the  small 
amount  of  the  sums  in  dispute  ；  but  it  was  before  understood, 
and  it  has  often  been  decided  since,  that  such  a  bequest  is 
limited  to  relations  who  would  take  as  next  of  kin  under  the 
" Statute  of  Distributions."  t 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  decrees  pronounced  by  him 
while  he  was  in  office,  was  that  for  dissolving  the  Savoy, 
(July  13.  1702)  ；  and  in  the  same  year,  ( Nov.  30.)  be  reversed 
a  decision  of  his  great  predecessor.  Lord  Somers,  touching  a 
right  of  dower.  On  a  bill  of  review  brought  upon  this 
reversal.  Lord  Cowper,  C.,  declared,  that  as  the  title  of  the 
widow  to  dower  was  a  point  of  right  so  doubtful  that  the 
Court  had  held  different  opinions,  and  as  the  decree  last  made 
had  been  so  long  unquestioned,  his  Lordship  did  not  think 
fit  to  vary  it.  J 

The  case  before  Lord  Keeper  Wright  which  excited  the 


at- Law,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  ；  and  the 
usual  oaths  of  Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Keeper  being  administered  to  him 
accordingly,  he  took  hb  place  at  the  board." 

•  Jones  y.  BetUe,  T.  T.  1700.  ；  S  Vern.  S81. 

t  Gayer  v.  Gayer,  2  Vern.  538. 

i  5th  Dec  1715,  it  was  finally  affirmed  in  Dom.  Proc  on  appeal.  Journals, 
H.  of  Lords,  vol.  xx.  p.  458.  ；  1  Br.  P.  C.  597.  fol.  ed.  ；  Laurenet  Ltn^^mce^ 
1  Freeman,  334. 
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litest  interest,  was  one  of  the  same  class  as  Stradlinq  v.  CHAP. 

'  J  CXIIi 

^£Sy  respecting  the  "  {)ye-balled  horses."  •    Here  the  words 


were,  "  I  give  my  house,  and  all  the  goods  and  furni- 
ture therein,  to  my  son  Robert,  except  the  pictures,  which  I 
give  to  my  sons  James  and  Edward."  f  The  testator  had  been 
a  very  great  picture  fancier,  and  was  constantly  changing  his 
pictures.  He  bought  many  after  making  his  will,  and  he  had 
many  pictures  hung  in  a  gallery,  and  many  packed  up  in 
boxes  in  the  house.  The  Lord  Keeper  held,  with  general  ap- 
j)robation，  that  the  whole  of  the  pictures  of  which  the  testator 
died  possessed  went  to  James  and  Edward. 

He  seems  to  have  been  very  cautious  ；  and  although  bis 
insufficiency  ^^as  often  dwelt  upon,  he  was  allowed  to  mean 
fairly.  I  find  only  one  of  his  decrees  reversed  on  appeal.  % 
On  questions  of  difficulty  he  prudently  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Holt,  and  other  common  law  Judges.  §  Although 
there  were  always  heavy  complaints  of  his  slowness,  he  con- 
trived for  some  time  to  get  through  the  business  of  the  Court 
with  decent  credit:  but  arrears  grew  upon  him，  and  his 
health  declining,  "the  delays  of  Chancery"  were  resounded 
more  loudly  than  at  any  former  period^  and  before  the  end  of 
his  five  years  there  was  a  general  wish  that  the  Great  Seal 
should  be  taken  from  such  feeble  hands. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1700,  he  first  Bat  Speaker  in  the  He  acts  as 
Lords,  and  he  constantly  occupied  the  woolsack  during  the  Se^L^ordsf 
sittings  of  the  House,  while  be  continued  to  hold  the  Great 
Seal 一 merely  putting  the  question^  and  having  no  influence 
over  their  proceedings. 

On  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Somers  and  the  late  ministers 

♦  Reported  by  Martin  us  Scriblerus,  where  the  question  was  "  whether,  under 
a  bequest  of  all  the  testator's  black  and  white  horsest  pyk- balled  horses  should 

f  Mooch  y.  Hammond,  Pre.  Ch.  401.  ；  Anon.  I  P.  Wms.  327.;  Harding  y. 
G/yn,  1  Atk.  469.  ；  Smith  v.  Campbell,  19  Vesey,  400.  ；  Coop.  275. 

拿 Earl  of  Huntington  v.  Countess  of  Huntington  ^  2  Vern.  437.,  respecting  the  - 
redemption  of  a  mortgage. 一 He  seems  to  have  exercised  an  independent  judg- 
ment in  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  commissions  which  the  government  wished  to 
pats  Vernon,  under  date  June  29.  1700,  speaking  of  the  commissions  to  autho- 
rise the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  to  capture  pirates,  says  一 "  My  Lord 
Jersey  lately  sent  one  of  these  commissions  to  my  Lord  Keeper,  with  a  warrant 
to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  it  ；  but  he  boggles  at  it,  and  takes  it  to  be  illegal.*' 

§  See  JVeed/kam  v.  Smith,  2  Vcm.  463 
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impeached  along  with  him,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  very  un- 
willingly the  organ  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  announcing  their 
Lordships'  "  Resolutions^"  which  refused  the  reqiiiBition  of 
the  Commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to 
regulate  the  trials  一  which  called  upon  them  peremptorily  to 
proceed  to  make  good  their  charge  一  and  which  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Having  been  brought  forward  by 
the  Tories,  he  naturally  attached  himself  zealoiidy  to  that 
party,  and  was  very  desirous  that  the  Whig  leaders  should 
be  convicted. 

"As  often  as  the  King  went  abroad,  the  Lord  Keeper 
was  appointed  a  Lord  Justice,  coming  in  the  commiaffloii 
of  regency  after  the  Archbishop  of  Cimterbury,  the  PrincesB 
Anne  being  still  excluded  ；  but  during  this  reign,  even 
when  the  Tories  were  most  powerful,  he  waa  not  at  all 
listened  to  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  seldom  ventured  to 
offer  any  opinion,  unless  it  were  for  more  severe  measures 
against  the  Dissenters. 

When  the  reaction  took  place  on  the  recognition  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  Whiggish  House  of  Commons  was  about  to 
assemble.  Lord  Keeper  Wright  laid  his  account  with  speedy 
dismission,  and  his  worst  fears  seemed  confirmed  by  the  mor- 
tifying feet,  that  without  himself  being  consulted^  the  Bang's 
speech  was  prepared  by  the  Ex-chancellor  Lord  Somers. 
But  his  position  was  very  suddenly  altered  hj  the  death 
of  William,  before  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment could  be  carried  into  effect. 

Wright  had  been  represented  to  Anne  as  it  devoted  friend 
to  the  Church,  and  upon  her  accession  she  was  much  pleased 
with  the  thought  of  having  him  (ot  "  Keeper  of  her  Con- 
science,"一  more  especially  on  account  of  the  very  strong 
prejudice  which  she  had  been  taught  to  foster  against  his 
predecessor. 

At  her  first  Council  held  on  the  day  of  William's  death. 
Sir  Nathan  Wright  surrendering  the  Great  Seal  into  her 
hands,  she  instantly  returned  it  to  him,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Keeper,  saying,  "  that  she  would  not  have  done  so,  if 

•  Ante,  p.  161. 
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there  had  been  a  worthier  man  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  she  chap. 
could  have  delivered  it."    He  was  again  publicly  installed  CXII. 
in  the  office,  on  the  first  day  the  Courts  sat  in  the  following  Great  Seal 
Easter  Term.*  to  him. 

Marlborough  and  Godolphin  being  now  completely  ab-  HUcon- 
Borbed  in  foreign  affidrs,  and  resolved  to  carry  on  the  plans  duct  with 
of  the  Grand  Ajlliance,  which  their  party  had  strongly  c^miJ** 
condemned  while  in  opposition,  left  for  a  time  the  adminis-  sionsofthe 

♦  *  *  ♦  peace. 

tration  of  the  government  at  home  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  more  violent  high-church  section 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Somers  was 
not  allowed  to  be  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Queen, 
and  that  lus  name  was  struck  out  of  the  cooimiflsion  of  the 
peace,  even  in  his  native  county.  At  the  same  time  many 
magbtrates  were  removed  along  with  him,  who  bad  been 
appointed  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal  for  being  well  affected 
to  the  Bevolution,  and  they  were  replaced  by  others  who 
laboured  under  the  suspiciQn  of  Jacobitism.  This  system 
seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  to  a  great  extent  for  a  long 
while,  but  at  last  (as  we  shall  see)  it  drew  down  the  strong 
anmiadTeraion  of  parliament. 

Although  Wright's  influence  was  now  supposed  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  had  been  under  William,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  interfered  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  functions  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  office.  He  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  session 
beyond  handing  it  to  her  Majesty,  and  he  never  addressed 
the  two  Houses  except  when  announcing  the  prorogation  in 
her  name* 

The  only  opportunity  he  had  for  oratorical  display  was  in  He  returns 
returning  thanks,  hj  order  of  the  House,  to  the  Duke  of  Duke 

聿 " 170S,  April  99.  ―  (being  the  first  day  the  Courts  sat  in  Westminster 
this  term  by  reason  of  her  Maj.  writts  of  adjournment) 

" Sir  Nathan  Wrighte  having  immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  late  King 
delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  her  present  Majesty,  Queen  Anne,  and  received  it 
from  ber  again  as  Lord  Keeper,  caroe  this  29th  of  April  into  the  Court  df 
Chancery,  accompanied  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Judges,  King's  Serjeants, 
and  Council"  and  there  standing  in  his  place  before  be  entered  upon  business, 
took  the  oath  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  holding  the  book,  the  oath  being  read  by  George  Wrighte  Clerk  of 
the  Crown."    Fol.  144.    Roll  1701 — 1714. 
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CHAP.  Marlborough  for  the  great  victories  obtained  over  the  French. 
CXTI.     Thus,  on  the  hero's  return  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  we 


of  Marl-     find  the  following  entry  in  the  Journals :  一  "  The  House 
borough  for  understanding  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborou^  was 
of  Bien-     come  to  town;  and  being  very  sensible  of  the  great  and 
^^， "     singular  service  done  by  him  to  her  Majesty  and  this  kingdom, 
1704.        and  the  honour  he  has  done  the  English  nation :  It  Is  there- 
upon ordered  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled^  that  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  do  (when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  present)  give 
him  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  the  same." 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the  Duke  being  present 
in  his  place.  Lord  Keeper  Wright  tiius  addressed  him : ― 
" My  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
" The  happy  success  that  has  attended  her  Majesty's  arms, 
under  your  Grace's  command,  in  Germany,  the  last  campaign, 
is  so  truly  great,  so  truly  glorious  in  all  its  circumstances, 
that  few  instances  in  the  history  of  former  ages  can  equal, 
much  less  excel,  the  lustre  of  it. 

" Your  Grace  has  not  overthrown  young  unskilftd  generals, 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops:  but  your  Grace  has  conquered 
the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  ；  armies  that  were  fiilly  in- 
structed in  all  the  arts  of  war,  select  veteran  troops^  flushed 
with  former  yictories,  and  commanded  by  generals  of  great 
experience  and  bravery. 

" The  glorious  victories  your  Grace  has  obtained  at  Schal- 
lenburgh  and  Hochstet  are  Tcry  great,  very  illnstrioufly  in 
themselves  ；  but  they  are  greater  still  in  the  consequences  to 
her  Majesty  and  to  her  allies.  The  Emperor  is  thereby  re- 
lieved ； the  empire  itself  is  freed  from  a  dangerous  enemy  in 
the  very  bowels  of  it;  the  exorbitant  power  of  France  is 
checked  ；  and,  I  hope,  a  happy  step  made  towards  the  reducing 
of  that  monarch  within  his  due  bounds,  and  securing  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

" The  honour  of  these  glorious  victories,  great  as  they  are, 
under  the  immediate  blessing  of  Almighty  God^  is  chiefly,  if 
not  alone,  owing  to  your  Grace's  conduct  and  valour. 

" This  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  England,  and  of  all  her 
Majesty's  allies. 
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" My  Lord,  this  most  honourable  House  is  highly  sensible  CJIA^P. 

of  the  great  and  signal  services  your  Grace  has  done  her   ^ 

Majesty  in  this  campaign,  and  of  the  immortal  honour  you 
have  done  the  English  nation  ；  and  have  commanded  me  to 
give  your  Grace  thanks  for  the  same  ；  and  I  do  accordingly 
give  your  Grace  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  the  great 
honour  your  Grace  has  done  the  nation,  and  the  great  and 
services  which  you  have  done  her  Majesty  and  this 
iom  in  the  last  campaign." 
When  the  dispute  arose  between  the  two  Houses  in  the  Nov.  1704. 
Aylesbury  case,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  strongly  inclined  to 
take  the  part  of  the  Commons,  but  he  had  no  opportunity  of  Hia^con-^ 
expressing  his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  confined  Aylesbury 
to  pot  the  question  upon  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  in 
Ashby  V.  WTdte,  and  upon  the  several  resoluliona  against  the 
right  of  the  other  plaintiffs  to  bring  actions  for  the  corrupt 
rejection  of  their  votes.  It  is  rather  surpriBing  that  be  was 
not  ndsed  to  the  peerage,  that  he  might  answer  the  Ex-chan- 
oellor  in  debate.  This  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
Queen  ；  but  from  his  deficiency  in  speaking,  and  his  want 
of  constitutional  learning  and  general  information,  his  col- 
leagues thought  it  was  more  prudent  to  keep  him  silent.  Had 
he  possessed  much  courage,  he  might  have  gained  great  dis- 
tinction, for  be  might  have  liberated  by  his  own  single  au- 
thority in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Paty  and  the  others  who  were 
committed  by  the  Commons.  After  they  had  been  remanded 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted  by  him.*  But  his  heart 

•  "  Anna  Dei  gratia  Ang.  Sco.  Fran,  et  Hiber.  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor, 
Samueli  Powel  serr.  ad  arroa  attend.  Honorab.  Dom.  Com.  ejus  deputato 
et  deputatis,  Salutem.  Precipimus  vobU  ei  cuillbet  yestnim  quod  corpus  Jaoobi 
Montague  Ar.  nuper  capt.  et  in  custod.  vestra  vel  alicujus  vel  unius  vestruin  ut 
dieitur  detent,  nib  salvo  et  seouro  conduct,  una  cum  die  et  causa  captionis  et 
detentionis  pred.  Jac  Montague  quocunque  nomine  idem  Jac.  Montague  cen- 
ficstur  in  eadem,  habeatis  seu  aliquU  rel  unus  ▼estrum  heat  cor.  predilecto  et 
fidel.  nostra  prehononb.  Nathan  Wright  Mil.  Dom.  Cust.  Mag.  Sig.  nostri 
An«L  spud  Dom.  Mansional.  suam  in  parochia  Sancti  Egidii  in  Campis  in  com. 
Midd.  immediate  post  acception.  hujus  brevis  ad  faciencL  subjaciend.  et  re- 
cipiend.  ea  omnia  et  singula  qu«  dictus  dominus  Cuttos  Mag.  Sig.  nostri  Angl. 
de  eo  adtutic  ibidem  cons,  in  hac  parte.  £t  habeatis  aliquii  yel  unus  yestrum 
habcat  ibi  hoc  breve.  Teste  meipso  apud  Westm.  sexto  die  Martii  anno  regni 
nostro  lertia." 

Indcrsed.  一 •*  Per  statum  tricesism.  prim.  CaroU  Secundi  Regis. 

••  N.  Wright,  C. 
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failed  him.  The  Commons  immediately  resolved  "that  no 
^  commoner  of  England  committed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt  of  that  House, 
ought  to  be  by  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  made  to  appear  in 
any  other  place,  or  before  any  other  judicature,  during  that 
eeasion  of  parliament  wherein  such  person  was  bo  committed  ； 
that  the  Serjeant-at-  arms  do  make  no  return  of  or  yield  any 
obedience  to  any  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  such  his 
refusal  that  he  haye  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Commons  ； 
and  that  the  Lord  Keeper  be  acquainted  with  the  said 
resolutions,  to  the  end  that  any  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
may  be  superseded  as  contrary  to  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
this  House." 

The  Lords  conBtnied  these  resolutions  into  a  threat  to 
commit  their  Speaker;  and  in  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
drawn  by  Lord  Somere,  say,  "  The  Lord  Keeper  is  a  com* 
moner,  and  if  he  disobeys,  it  is  a  breach  of  privilege  ；  and 
if  they  should  cany  it  so  &r  as  to  order  him  into  custody, 
he  may  seek,  but  is  not  to  have,  relief  from  any  habeas  carpus.^ 

Wright  seems  to  have  been  a&aid  of  being  sent  to  prison, 
or  to  have  been  swayed  by  a  wish  to  support  his  Tory  parti- 
zans  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Judges^  and  they,  with  the  exception  of  Holt,  having  concur- 
red in  the  opinion  that  "  neither  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
nor  any  Judge  or  Court  of  JuBtice,  could  examine  a  commit^ 
ment  by  either  house  of  parliament  for  a  breach  of  privilege," 
he  refused  to  liberate  the  Aylesbury  men,  and  they  remiuned 
in  custody  till  the  prorogation.  When  the  Crown  was 
petitioned  for  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  "  quod  cognitio 
captionis  et  detentionis  prsedicto  non  pertinet  ad  curiam 
DominsB  B^inse,  all  the  Judges  except  one  haying  given  an 
opinion  tliat  the  writ  was  demandable  ex  debito  justtH^e, 
leaving  the  question  to  be  decided  thereafter,  whether  a  writ 
of  error  lay,  —  and  the  Lords  having  resolved  that  it  was 
for  them,  upon  the  argument  of  the  writ  of  error,  to  d^er- 
mipe  whether  it  lay,  and  not  for  the  Crown  by  refusing  it,  一 
he  showed  very  little  spirit  by  not  immediately  issuing  one 
under  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  his  peculiar  function,  but 
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he  hesitated,  and  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  the  chap. 
Queen  to  direct  the  writ  of  error  to  issue,  he  concurred  in  e^"' 


ad  vising  her  equivocating  answer :  "My  Lords,  I  should 
have  granted  the  writ  of  error  deared  by  this  address,  but 
finding  it  absolutely  neceBsary  to  put  an  immediate  end  to 
this  session,  I  am  sensible  there  could  have  been  no  further 
proceedings  upon  it."  *  A  dissolution  .of  parliament  soon 
followed.  • 

Although  the  Tories  had  been  eo  powerful  in  the  House  of  April  5. 
Commons,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  been  gradually  netuming 
leaying  that  party,  and,  adopting  not  only  the  foreign  policy  fortune  of 
but  the  principles  of  domestic  administration  of  the  Whigs,  ****  Wfaigs. 
were  admitting  Whig  leaders  into  the  Cabinet  as  fast  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  Queen  would  permit    The  brilliant  sno- 
cefls  of  the  war  against  France  bad  given  great  popularity 
to  those  who  planned  it,  and  the  elections  went  very  much 
in  their  favour.    "  When  the  elections  were  all  over,  the 
Court  took  more  heart :  for  it  appeared  that  they  were  sure 
of  a  great  majority,  and  the  Lord  Godolphin  declared  himself 
more  openly  than  he  had  done  formerly  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs*    The  first  instance  given  of  this  was  the  dismming  l^rd 
of  Wright,  who  had  continued  so  long  Lord  Keeper  that  he  to 
was  fallen  under  a  high  degree  of  contempt  with  all  sides,  be  d»* 
― even  the  Tories,  though  he  was  wholly  theirs,  despising 
him."  t 

He  Had  personally  fallen  into  such  general  disrespect,  that  Motion 
even  if  the  general  character  of  the  administration  had  re- 

， ，  about  !hc 

mained  unchanged,  be  must  soon  haye  been  removed,  notwith-  appoint- 
Btanding  the  liking  that  the  Queen  had  conceived  for  him.  In  =;L:fates. 
the  session  of  1704*,  he  bad  been  much  damaged  by  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  his  appointment  and  remo- 
val of  magistrates.  "  Many  gentlemen  of  good  estates 
and  ancient  families  had  been  of  late  put  out  of  the  commis- 
sion,  for  no  other  visible  reason  but  because  they  had  gone  in 
heartily  to  the  Revolation,  and  had  continued  zealous  for  the 
late  King.    This  seemed  done  on  design  to  mark  them,  and 

•  14  St  Tr.  695-890. ;  6  Pari.  Hist  376— 43C. 
f  Burnet,  iv.  122. 
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to  lessen  the  interest  they  had  in  the  elections  of  members  of 
parliament  ；  and,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  no  worth  nor 
estate,  and  known  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  Queen's  title,  and 
to  the  Protestant  succession,  were  put  in,  to  the  great  en- 
couragement of  ill-designing  men.  An  address  was  moved 
to  the  Queen,  complaining  of  the  commissions  of  the  peace, 
in  which  the  Lords  delivered  their  opinion  that  such  as  would 
not  ^rve  or  act  under  the  late  King,  were  not  fit  to  serve 
her  Majesty."  *  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  came  out 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Somers  having  been  removed  from  all 
commissions  of  the  peace,  had  never  yet  been  restored,  even 
for  the  county  in  which  be  was  born,  or  that  in  which  he 
resided.  The  vote,  which  was  carried,  amounted  to  an 
address  for  the  dismissal  of  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal,  thus 
charged  with  having  abused  its  powers."  t 

If,  by  such  proceedings^  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
one  party,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  another.  But  he 
incurred  the  contempt  of  all  sides  by  bis  vacillation  and 
pusillanimity  in  the  Aylesbury  case,  and  the  delays  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  now  such  as  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  justice. 

For  all  these  reasons,  before  the  new  parliament  assembled, 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  delivered  to  that  great 
orator,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  William  Cowper.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  to  reconcile  the  Queen  to  this  transfer,  but  it  was 
at  last  accomplished  through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  which  was  still  irresistible.  Sarah  represents 
the  whole  as  her  own  doing,  although  on  this  occasion  she 
was  only  acting  as  prompted  by  her  husband  and  Godolphin. 
" I  prevailed  with  her  Majesty  to  take  the  Great  Seal  from 
Sir  Nathan  Wright,  a  man  despised  by  all  parties,  of  no  uae 
to  the  Crown,  and  whose  weak  and  wretched  conduct  in  the 


•  4  Burnet,  p.  53. 

f  Sir  Nathan,  nailed  to  the  woolsack  with  his  tongue  tied,  must  have  felt 
very  imcomfortftble  during  this  debate  in  which!  he  was  so  spoken  at.  Vernon, 
in  ft  letter  dated  May  31.  1704,  thut  describes  it :  "  My  Lord  Keeper  bad  many 
rubs  given  bim  about  persons  put  in  and  left  out  of  the  Commissions  ；  par- 
ticu^rly  that  my  Lord  Somers  was  left  out  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  of 
Worcestershire,  which  they  told  bim  was  the  more  scandalous,  since  that  Lord 
had  sat  on  that  woolsack  with  more  reputation  lhan  those  that  came  either 
before  him  or  after  him.*' 
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Court  of  Chancery  had  almoBt  brought  his  very  office  into 
contempt."  • 

During  his  tenure  of  office  he  had  amassed  immense  wealth, 
and  he  immediately  retired  to  one  of  the  estates  he  had  pur- 
chased, Chaldecott,  in  Warwickshire.t  There  he  lived  in 
complete  seclusion  till  he  died,  almost  forgotten,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  17214 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church,  where  there  was 
erected  to  his  memory  an  elegant  tablet  of  white  marble, 
bearing  his  arms  finely  emblazoned,  with  his  motto  "  Unica 
VIRTUS  NOBiLiTAfl,"  and  the  following  inscription : 一 

M.  s. 

PR^KOBiLu  TIKI  D.  NATHAN  WRIGHT,  £q  aur. 

QUI  QUINQUB  AMNOS 
MAGISTRATU  FUNCTUS  DNI  CU8TOOI8  M.  SIOILU  A  NOLI  A, 
JBQUUS  n  INTEGXR,  AC  TAMTO  NIHIL  IMPAK  MUNKKI. 
SSDECIM  PROPK  ANNOS,  QUOT  EZINPI  VIXIT, 
rAMA  SATUR  XT  Q17AM  MODICI  COMPOS  VOTIS 
EX 森 SIIMO  KURA  COLITIT  VICIMA, 
PIUS  *T  HUMAMUS, 
A  QUOQUX  BOVO  XT  PRITDSNTI  DBUDBRJklTSSnf  U 霧 

OBirr  AUQUSTi  4°  anno  dni  1721.  atat  sujk  68." 

We  need  not  dispute  that  he  was  amiable  in  private  life,  Charactem 
but  it  is  only  the  piety  of  a  descendant,  which  could  prompt  。  加* 
the  assertion,  that  he  was  "well  qualified  for  his  office." 
Another  panegyrist  is  John  Dunton,  who,  after  extolling  his 
talents  and  virtues,  says,  "  In  a  word,  he  excels  in  every 
grace  ；  but  his  great  humility  is  the  most  shining  character  of 
all  his  actions,  and  his  large  charity  the  most  useful : "  un- 
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•  She  adds,  satirically  ：  "His  removal,  however,  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Church,  for  which  he  bad  ever  been  a  warm  stickler.  And  this  loss  was  the 
more  sensibly  felt,  as  his  successor,  my  Lord  Cowper,  was  not  only  of  the  Whig 
party,  but  of  such  abilities  and  integrity  as  brought  ft  new  credit  to  it  in  the 
nation." — "  Account  of  her  Conduct,"  p.  159. 

t  He  likewise  bought  Brokesly,  Hurtshill,  and  other  large  estates  in  Leices- 
tershire Nich.  Leicest  iii.  194.;  iv.  10S6. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar,  because,  in 
December,  1710,  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  having  taken  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Edward  Northey,  the  Attorney  General,  on  a  question  in  whieh  they  were  in- 
terested, stated  that  they  were  in  possession  of  an  opinion  given  at  the  same  time 
by  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  in  which  he  referred  to,  and  expressed  his  concurrence, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  £.  Northey.  But  the  Ex- Lord  Keeper  must  hare  been 
eonsalted  only  as  a  friend  of  the  College  ；  and,  as  hit  opmion  cott  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  maxim,  probably,  it  was  worth  nothing.  See  9  Rum.  & 
Myl.  Ch.  Rep.  599. 
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CHAP,  fortunately  adding  this  climax,  "  and  Mr.  Luke  Dimton,  my 
cxn.  brother,  had  an  honourable  post  by  his  recommendation. * 
"""""""""  Burnet  says :  "  Wright,  was  a  zealot  to  the  party,  and  was 
become  very  exceptionable  in  all  respects :  money,  as  was 
sfud,  did  every  thing  with  him  ；  only  in  his  Court  I  never 
beard  him  charged  for  any  thing  but  great  slownessy  by 
which  the  Chancery  was  become  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances 
of  the  nation-t  、  He  was  sordidly  covetous,  and  did  not  at  all 
live  suitably  to  that  high  post.  He  became  extremely  rich, 
yet  I  never  heard  him  charged  with  bribery  in  his  Court,  but 
there  was  a  foul  rumonr  with  relation  to  the  livings  of  the 
Crown  that  were  given  hj  the  Great  Seal,  as  if  they  were 
set  to  sale  by  the  officers  under  him,"  J 

In  Davis's  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne,  there 
is  the  following  account  of  him :  "  Sib  Nathan  Weight  is 
son  of  a  clergyman  ；  a  good  common  lawyer,  a  slow  Chancellor, 
and  no  civilian.  Chance  more  than  choice  brought  him  the 
Seals." §  Granger  says,  "He  was  one  of  those  characters 
that  sometimes  chance  makes  great.  When  Lord  Somers  re- 
signed, never  was  such  a  change.  The  very  men  who  had 
erected  were  ashamed  of  worshipping  the  idol  they  had 
set  up.  This  weak  but  incorruptible  man  presided  in 
Chancery  until  1705,  when  he  was  fairly  hooted  out  of  it,  and 
Cowper,  a  luminary,  succeeded  him.  What  a  figure  does  he 
make  between  two  such  characters  as  Somers  and  Cowper  ？" 隨 

To  show  his  wit,  as  well  as  his  honesty,  an  anecdote  of 
Wright's  him  is  related  which  I  must  not  suppress,  lest,  in  not  dis- 
jest  covering  point  in  his  joke,  the  dulness  should  be  imputable 
to  the  biographer.  "  A  watchmaker  who  had  a  cause  de- 
pending in  Chancery,  a  day  or  two  before  it  was  likely  to 
come  on,  sent  the  Lord  Keeper  a  present  of  a  very  fine 
time-piece,  but  the  upright  Judge  returned  it,  with  this 
message :  '  /  have  no  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  the  piece,  btU 
it  has  one  motion  too  much  for  me.，  "f 

While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  law,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  the  credit  of  which  may  be  due  to  him, 

♦  Life  and  Errors,  p.  428.        f  Burnet,  iv.  55.       %  Ibid.  iv.  128. 
§  Swift  in  his  notes  on  this  work,  adds  "  very  covetous.** 
II  Granger,  by  Noble,  L  35.  ，  Ibid, 
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although^  from  his  having  no  voice  in  parliament,  we  do  not 
exactly  know  how  he  viewed  it  In  early  ages,  a  person 
accused  of  treason  or  felony  was  not  allowed  to  produce  wit- 
nesses in  his  defence  ；  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  although  witnesses  might  be  heard 
for  the  prifloner,  they  were  examined  unsworn,  so  that  little 
attention  was  paid  to  their  testimony.  But  by  1  Anne,  stat. 
2，  c  9"  it  was  enacted,  "  that  in  all  cases  of  treason  and  felony 
witnesses  for  the  prisoner  shall  be  examined  upon  oath;  in 
like  maimer  as  the  witnesses  against  him.'*  So  slowly  does 
prejudice  give  way,  that  near  a  century  and  a  half  still 
elapsed  before  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel. 

Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  sufficiently  eminent  as  Lord 
Keeper  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  satire,  entitled  "  The 
Country  P-abson's  honest  Advice  to  that  judicious 
Lawyeb  and  wortht  Ministeb  of  State,  my  Lokd 
Keeper  Wright,"  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
a  &ir  specimen :  一 

" Be  wise  as  Somerset,  as  Somen  brave. 
As  Pembroke  airy,  and  as  Richmond  grave, 
Humble  as  Orford  be,  and  Whartons*  seal 
For  Church  and  Loyalty  would  6t  thee  well, 
Like  Sarum  I  would  have  thee  love  the  Church, 
He  scorns  to  leave  his  mother  in  the  lurch  ； 
For  the  well  governing  your  family 
Let  pious  Haversham  your  pattern  be, 
And  if  it  be  thy  &te  again  to  marry, 
And  S ~~ q 一 r*8  daughter  will  thy  year  out  tarry, 
May'st  thou  use  her  as  Mohun  his  tender  wife, 

•  And  may  she  lead  his  virtuous  Lady's  Life : 
To  sum  up  all,  Devonshires*  Chastity 
Bolton's  Merit,  Godolphin*8  Probity, 
Hali&x  his  Modesty,  Essex's  Sense, 
Montague',  Management,  Culpepper's  Pence, 
Tenison's  Learning,  and  Southampton's  Wit, 
Will  make  thee  for  an  able  ttatesmao  fit." 
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Satire  upon 
him. 


Soon  after  came  out  "The  Locusts,  or  Chanceet 
PAINTED  TO  THE  LiFE,  A  PoEM."  The  poct,  after  praising 
some  of  the  common-law  judges,  thus  proceeds :  一 

" Enough  of  law,  my  Muse,  now  Satyr  rise  Another 
And  show  how-  Chanc'ry''  stock'd  with  villanies  ；  Satire* 
Let  bitter'st  gall  for  ink  supply  thy  pen. 
Spare  not  their  crimes,  but  lash  the  wont  of  men  ； 
Accursed  crew  ！  oh  1  could  I  make  'em  feel 
My  biting  words  like  wounds  of  perfect  steel. 
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That  on  their  harden*d  consciences  I  may 
Like  the  tormenting  vulture  ever  prey  ： 
Or  punish  them,  as  Midas  was  of  old, 
By  turning  every  limb  of  tbem  to  gold.** 

He  then  comes  in  ironical  strains  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
the  reforms  of  the  Court  of  Chancery : 

" Hold,  Satyr,  stop  the  venom  of  thy  sting  ； 
Rise,  brighter  Muse,  and  of  Tbxbonius  ring  ； 
Tell  all  the  world  how  justice  fills  that  seat. 
Makes  England  happy,  and  Tubonius  great 
Does  be  not  guide  his  conscience  by  the  law, 
*  And  by  that  conscience  keep  base  rogues  in  awL>  ？ 

Devouring  Harpies,  that  for  gold  would  sell 
Their  country,  office,  or  themselves  to  bell. 
But  he  their  crimes  with  vengeance  will  pursue, 
And  give  to  them,  as  to  the  just,  their  due. 
See  but  bow  bankrupts  are  twice  bankrupt  made 
•  By  double  fees,  and  by  the  subtle  trade 
Of  secretaries,  sealers,  clerks,  and  knayes. 
That  lord  it  o'er  poor  suitors  as  their  slaves. 
But  let  such  in  eternal  6aroes  expire, 
Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimeras  dire." 

I  feel  every  disposition  to  do  justice  to  this  successor  of 
a  Becket,  Wolsey,  and  Bacon  ；  but  I  really  can  find  little  more 
to  relate  of  him,  except  that  his  arms  were,  "  Azure,  two  bars, 
； ent,  in  chief  three  leopards'  heads  cabossed,  or :  Crest,  a 
fon's  head  coup^,  or,  issuing  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or." 
Let  me  add,  "  He  was  a  plsun  man  both  in  person  and  con- 
versation, of  middle  stature,  inclining  to  &t,  with  a  broad 
face,  much  marked  by  the  small-pox. "  * 

His  son  rose  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ；  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  family  ever  gained 
any  higher  distinction. 

I  hope  I  maj  now,  with  a  safe  conscience,  dismiss  the 
worthy  Serjeant.  No  blame  is  imputable  to  him.  The 
marvel  is  that  the  Tory  party,  having  at  this  time  to  boast  of 
a  Harcourt  and  other  accomplished  lawyers  as  adherents^ 
should  80  long  have  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  such  a 
Lord  Keeper. 

" Paulo  migora  eanamus  ！ ，' 


Nich.  Leieest  iii.  SI  5.  €<  seq. 
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CHAPTER  CXIII. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  COWPEB  FROM  HIS  BIBTH  TILL   HIS  APPOINTMENT 
AS  LOBU  KEEPER. 

We  now  come  to  a  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  whose  repu-  ^HAP. 
tation  ever  outran  his  promotion,  who  was  a  credit  to  his 


party,  and  who  conferred  lasting  benefits  oA  his  country.  Former 
His  Life,  if  written  near  his  own  times,  might  have  been  bfography 
most  interesting  ；  but  the  task  has  been  neglected  till  it  in  Eng- 
must  be  performed  under  great  disadvantages.    Very  un-  land- 
accountably,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  biography  was  a  de- 
partment of  literature  almost  entirely  neglected  in  England. 
Little  curiosity  seems  during  that  period  to  have  existed 
respecting  the  private  history  of  men,  however  distinguished 
in  iherature,  in  Btatesmanshipj  or  in  magistracy.    Before  the 
last  work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  English  public  had  known  no 
more  of  many  of  their  eminent  poets  than,  till  very  recently, 
they  knew  of  many  of  their  eminent  lawyers.    What  is  to 
be  discovered  of  the  Chancellors  of  Anne  and  George  I. 
must  be  searched  for  in  authors  who  have  incidentally  men- 
tioned them,  or  in  family  papers  casually  preserved,  ―  and 
much  relating  to  them,  which  might  have  been  both  amusing 
and  instructive,  has  irrecoverably  perished.  * 

•  "The  lives  of  such  eminent  men,"  said  Lord  Henley  in  1833,  "as  Lord 
Somers  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  have  been  written  in  a  manner  totally  unworthy 
of  their  high  reputation.  Of  Lord  Nottingham,  Lord  Holt,  nay,  even  of  the 
great  Lord  Mansfield,  we  have  still  but  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  ； 
whilst  of  the  Chancellors  Cowper,  Harcourt,  Macclesfield,  King,  and  Talbot ― 
all  considerable  judges  and  statesmen  in  their  time,  and  principal  acton  in  the 
great  political  events  of  their  day  一 we  have  little  information  beyond  the 
scanty  notices  of  the  Peerage."  一  Life  of  Lord  Northington,  p.  3.  Since 
liOrd  Henley's  complaint.  Lives  of  Lord  Cowper  and  several  other  eminent 
Judges  have  appeared  in  the  Law  Magazine,  and  have  been  re-published 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Welsby.  Though  necessarily  labouring  under  the  defect  to 
which  I  have  referred,  they  display,  as  might  be  expected,  talent  and  research, 
and  I  bavc  often  been  indebted  to  them.  It  is  only  because  I  enjoy  more 
leisure,  and  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  large  body  of  original  materials,  that 
I  venture  to  continue  to  execute  the  plan  I  had  announced  of  writing  the  Lives 
VOL.  IV.  8 
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William  Cowper  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  man  bom  to  here- 
ditary rank  and  competent  fortune  rising  to  great  distinction 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Baronet  of  ancient  descent,  and  posdessed  of  good 
landed  estates  in  Kent  and  in  Hertfordshire. 

Ia  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  family  was  seated  at 
Strode,  in  Kent.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I" 
William  Cowper,  the  head  of  it,  while  yet  a  very  young  man, 
vras  made  a  Nova  Scotia  Baronet, —  I  presume,  for  the  pe- 
cuniary consideration  usually  demanded  when  that  order  was 
instituted.  Afterwards,  being  a  favourite  of  Charles  I"  an 
English  baronetcy,  then  considered  a  higher  distinction,  was 
conferred  upon  him*  He  is  chiefly  memorable  for  being  the 
first  of  the  line  who  rhymed*;  he  erected  a  monument  to 
the  author  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  bearing  this  epitaph 
of  his  own  composition :  一 

" Tho*  nothing  can  be  spoke  worthy  his  fame, 
Or  the  remembrance  of  that  precious  name. 
Judicious  Hooker  ；  tho*  this  cost  be  spent 
On  bim  that  bath  a  lasting  monument 
In  his  own  books  ；  yet  ought  we  to  express 
If  not  his  worth,  yet  our  respectfulness.** 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out，  he  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  and,  with  liis  son  John,  he  was  long  imprisoned,  by 
order  of  the  parliament,  in  Ely  House,  Holborn.  There 
John  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  William,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  Chancellor.    Old  Sir  William,  when  liberated,  retired 
to  Hertford  Castle,  which  he  had  purchased  and  fitted  up  as 
a  private  dwelling.    Having  seen  the  great  evils  which  had 
arisen  from  carrying  to  excess  high  church  and  high  preroga- 
tive principles^  ―  although  an  old  cavalier,  be  instilled  a  love 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  of  a  monarchical  form 
of  government,  into  the  mind  of  his  grandson,  who  became  a 
distinguished  "  Whig,**  when  this  designation  was  first  applied 
to  a  party  in  the  state  一  and  from  whom  sprung  a  long  sue* 
cession  of  distinguished  Whigs.    The  first  baronet  having 

of  all  the  Chancellors  down  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.  一  I  likewise  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  valuable  assistance  which  I  have  on  several 
occasions  received  from  Mr.  Townsend's  "  History  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

•  Cowper  the  poet  was  lineally  descended  from  him. 
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died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  his  heir  soon  after  married  chap. 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  HoUed,  of  London,  merchant,  cxni. 
a  lady  of  great  accomplishments,  who  took  unwearied  pains  " 
with  the  education  of  her  children.    The  eldest  of  these  was  His  birth. 
William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  bom  in  the  castle  of 
Hertford  in  the  year  1664.    His  baptismal  register  has  not 
been  found,  and  the  exact  day  of  his  birth  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.   His  parents  afterwards  resided  chiefly  in  London. 

Having  been  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to  At  school, 
a  private  school  at  St.  Alban's.  There  lies  before  me  the 
original  of  a  letter  written  by  him  when  eight  years  of  age, 
which  I  cannot  resist  my  inclination  to  copy,  as  the  earliest 
known  composition  of  him  who  afterwards  refuted  Boling- 
broke's  most  powerful  paper  in  the  "  Examiner,"  and  mate- 
rially influenced  the  destinies  of  the  empire : 

" Dear  Mother,  Letters 
" I  thanke  you  for  my  Bow  and  Arrows,  which  I  shall  fh>m  him 
neyer  use  But  when  my  master  Gives  us  leave  to  play.   I  ^J^^^ 
shall  hereafter  take  more  care  of  my  spelling  and  writing  • 
even  without,  ruled  lines.     My  mistress  was  well  brought 
to  Bed  of  a  Daughter  on  Sunday  was  Seaven-night,  who 
is  to  be  Christened  to  day,  、  I  hope  my  Brothers  John  and 
Spencer  are  both  very  well.    I  present  my  humble  Duty 
to  my  Father  and  Mother,  with  my  love  to  my  Brothers, 
remaining 

" Your  ever  obedient  Sonne, 

«  William  Coopeb,* 

" St  Albans,  Oct.  27.  1672." 

At  this  school  he  continued  at  least  till  the  6th  of  August, 
1675,  as  there  is  a  letter  by  him  written  from  it  on  that  day 

•  Ac,  although  in  his  subsequent  letters  he  always  signs  his  name  Cowna. 
They  are  all  directed  一 

" These 
For  my  ever  Honoured 
Mother  the  Ladt  Cowpkh, 
At  her  house  in  the 
Charter  hous  Yard 
in 

London." 

They  are  written  ▼cry  distinctly  in  large  text  一  giying  earnest  of  the  beautiful 
hand  which  Lord  Cowper  Acquired,  and  alwa^  retained. 
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CHAP,  to  his  mother,  showing  that  he  had  been  aiming  at  a  more 
formal  style,  which  she  had  not  approved  of  and  had  sus- 
pected to  be  the  composition  of  the  usher :  "  Indeed,"  says 
he，  "  the  other  letter  was  my  own  indicting,  and  I  thought 
I  had  pleased  you  mighty  well,  but  since  you  like  the  other 
stile  best,  I  will  wright  so  hereafter." 

From  this  time  till  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  his  education  or  his  hiatoiy. 
He  certainly  never  was  at  any  university,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  was  at  a  public  school,  although,  from 
evidence  given  on  his  brother's  famous  trial  at  Hertford  for 
murder,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  they  were  both  for 
some  years  at  Westminster.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  his 
tuition,  he  became  an  elegant  scholar,  and  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  polite  literature,  which  adhered  to  him  through 
life. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  became  a  Templar,  more  with  a 
view  of  mixing  with  the  good  society  and  acquiring  the 
fashionable  accomplishments  for  which  the  Inns  of  Court 
were  still  celebrated,  than  of  professionally  studying  the  law. 
But  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  black-letter  lawyers 
of  agreeable  maimers,  who  gave  him  a  liking  for  their  craft, 
and  he  had  fits  of  severe  application  to  legal  and  constitu- 
tional lore.    Afterwards  he  fell  into  bad  company,  and  was 
seduced  into  haunts  of  dissipation.    His  morals  for  a  time 
were  much  corrupted,  and  he  formed  a  connection  which  was 
the  pretence  for  the  chaise  subsequently  so  boldly  and  perti- 
naciously brought  forward  against  him,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
:gj^mst       bigamy.    He  had  for  his  mistress  a  young  lady  in  rather 
a  respectable  situation  of  life,  whose  family  lived  near  his 
father's  residence  in  Hertfordshire 个； and  she  ia  said  to  have 
brought  him  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  former 
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•  Mrs.  Manley,  speaking  of  his  father  under  the  name  of  Volpane^  in  lier 
cnlumnious  numner,  says 一 "  Whether  it  were  that  he  was  sordicllj  coretous,  or 
that  he  could  not  spare  so  much  from  his  own  expences,  he  did  not  bestow  a 
liberal  education  upon  his  son,  but  bred  him  to  the  practice  of  the  lav  in  that 
manner  that  U  the  least  generous  and  most  corrupt  ；  but  Hsknamdo  (Lord 
Cowper)  had  natural  parts  that  surmounted  all  these  inconTeniencvs. 一  Xe» 
AtalantiM,  i.  195.  Yet  her  friend  Swift  is  compelled  to  admit  that  "  he  was 
what  ve  usually  call  a  piece  of  a  scholar,  and  a  good  logical  reasoner." 

t  Miss  Elizabeth  Culling,  of  Hertingfoidbury  Pirk. 
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of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  latter  grew  up  to  woman-  ch  ap. 
hood :  but  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  assertion 
that  he  had  married  her  ；  and，  notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
of  Swift  and  Mrs.  Manley,  and  the  statement  with  which 
Voltaire  amused  Europe,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
practised  and  defended  polygamy,  he  had  dropped  all  corres- 
pondence with  this  lady  before  he  was  introduced  to  either  of 
the  two  wives  whom  he  successively  led  to  the  altar. 

The  first  of  these  was  Miss  Judith  Booth,  daughter  of 
a  London  merchant,  a  young  lady  of  wit  and  beauty,  but  no 
fortune.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  a  young  lawyer's  love- 
letter  in  the  reign  of  James  II. : 

«  To  Mrs.  Judith  Booth, 

" Walbrooke, 
" London. 

" This  present.* 


" Dearest  Madam, 
" My  father  hath  been  with  me  and  employed  me  some  Love  letter 
part  of  this  afternoon  with  himself,  and  hath  ordered  me  to 
make  some  inquiries  after  a  servant  ；  so  that  I  must  be  worse 
than  my  desire  in  not  seeing  you  this  afternoon.  I  wish  my 
thoughts  that  are  so  often  with  you  when  I  am  not,  were 
not  invisible :  then  you  might  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
reading  such  like  notes,  and  see  at  one  view  how  discon- 
tented and  vexed  they  are  when  I  cannot  waite  on  you.  You 
would  see  how  forward  and  impatient  they  grow  under  any 
other  business,  and  I'm  sure  without  farther  apology  would 
excuse  me  and  forgive  my  absence  for  their  very  looks.  But 
since  this  cannot  be,  be  so  good  as  to  think  ，em  truly  and 
plainly  expressed  in  this  paper  of 

" Your  very  humble  and  affectionate  Servant, 

" Will.  Cowper. 

" Temple,  June  19.  —86." 

The  match  was  an  imprudent  one,  for  he  was  still  only  a 

♦  He  usually  writes  this  complimentary  word  in  a  contracted  form,  at  the 
right  hand  bottom  corner  of  the  letter,  thus  ••  "  pEsent"  When  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  on  the  opposite  comer,  he  wrote  "  Frank,  W.  Cowper,"  or 
" Free,  W.  Cowper." 

s  3 
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law  student  with  the  prospect  of  his  profession  being  to 
him  a  source  of  expence  rather  than  of  profit.  His  father  was 
still  a  young  man,  and  had  other  sons  to  provide  for.  Never- 
theless after  a  year's  courtship,  and  before  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  Though  deeply  regretted 
by  his  family,  it  proved  bis  salvation,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  foundation  of  all  his  future  prosperity.  Mrs. 
Cowper  was  soon  "  as  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords/'  and  he  saw  that  she  and  her  children  must  for  years 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  his  exertions.  He  therefore 
forthwith  set  himself  steadily  and  doggedly  to  work  to  fit 
himself  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  Westminster  Hall.  No 
one  ever  had  by  nature  finer  qualities  for  that  profession  ― 
a  handsome  figure,  a  most  intelligent  and  winning  counte- 
nance, a  silver-toned  voice,  a  quick  perception,  a  lively  ima- 
gination, and  "  a  head  for  the  law."  He  gained  considerable 
distinction  in  the 《（ moots,"  which  still  went  on  under  the 
cloisters  in  the  Temple,  and  great  expectations  of  his  future 
success  were  formed  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

In  Trinity  Term,  1688，  he  waa  called  to  the  bar,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  had  his  first  brief  一  which  was  to  make 
a  motion  of  some  importance  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
His  wife  was  then  on  a  visit  to  his  father  in  the  countiy,  and 
he  sent  her  an  account  of  his  performance  in  a  letter  thua 
addressed : 

" To  Mrs.  Judith  Cowper,  at 
«  Hertfort  Castle, 

" Present 

" I  have  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Judith,  that  I  have  made  my 
maiden  motion  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  that  by  the  help  of 
self-persuasiou  and  reasoning  with  myself,  without  much 
of  the  bashfulness  I  am  naturally  inclined  to.  Upon  asking 
the  standers-by  their  opinion  of  my  Performance,  they 
only  found  fault  that  I  did  not  interweave  what  I  said  with 
civill  expressions  enough  to  his  Lordshipp,  as  'May  it  please 
your  Lordshippy  and  *  I  am  humbly  to  move  your  Lordshipp^ 
and  the  like.  But  that  fault  will  be  amended  for  the  future, 
and  to  that  end  you  shall  find  me  begin  to  practis  my  extra- 
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ordinary  civility  on  your  sweet  self'  I  delivered  your  letter 
to  your  Father  with  my  own  hand,  who  is  very  well  except 
that  his  leg  b^ns  to  trouble  him  a  little  again.  I  was  yep 
terday  In  the  afternoon  to  see  my  Lady  Parker  who  is  ver) 
well,  and  sends  her  service  to  you  all  at  Hertford.  I  must 
keep  room  to  present  my  Duty  to  my  dear  Mother,  and  to 
subscribe  myself  as  in  duty  bound, 

" Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Husband, 

"Will:  Cowpeb, 

" Middle  Temple,  June  28.  88." 

He  chose  the  Home  Circuit,  which  began  soon  after,  and 
at  Hertford  he  had  several  briefs  ；  but  he  was  made  more 
nervous  than  he  had  been  in  «the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  by 
his  mother,  and  his  wife,  and  a  party  of  ladies  whom  he  knew, 
coming  from  the  Castle  and  placing  themselves  near  the 
Judge  on  the  Bench  to  hear  him  plead.  However,  his  cou- 
rage rose  as  he  advanced,  and  he  acquitted  himself  to  their 
satisfaction,  taking  care  to  interlard  his  speech  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  "  May  it  please  your  Lordshipps."  He  did 
not  make  enough  to  pay  his  expenccs  at  Chelmsford,  Maid- 
stone, Horsham,  or  Kingston,  but  he  had  a  little  sprinkling 
of  business  at  each  of  these  places  ；  and  upon  the  whole  he 
felt  encouraged  by  the  start  he  had  made. 

When  Michaelmas  Term  came  round,  the  laws  were  silent 
amidst  arms.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  at  Torbay, 

Young  Cowper,  early  taught  by  his  father.  Sir  William, 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  had  indignantly  beheld 
the  tyrannical  acts  which  marked  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  systematic,  incurable  despotism  which 
threatened  the  permanent  overthrow  of  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  people  since  the  accession  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign.  He  saw  no  possibility  of  redress  from  the 
ordinary  means  prescribed  by  the  law  ；  he  thought  that  the 
original  contract  between  the  King  and  the  people  was 
broken  ；  and  he  declared  that  resistance  being  necessary,  and 
on  account  of  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  people  being  likely 
to  be  effectual,  it  had  become  a  right  and  a  duty.    So  enthu- 
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slastlc  was  he,  that  he  Induced  his  brother  Spencer,  and 
several  other  young  gentlemen  who  shared  his  sentiments,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-eight,  to  form  themselves  into  a  little:^ 
volunteer  corps,  and  arming  themselves  in  the  best  way  tliejf 
could,  to  march  under  his  command  that  they  luiglit  join  the 
Deliverer.  J ames  was  still  at  Wliitehall,  struggling  to  luamtMi  ^ 
his  authority,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  DeceniVjcr,  they  set: 
forward,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  battle  might  be  necessary 
before  he  could  be  expelled    Cowper  sent  to  hi?  、vifb，  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  a  minute  account  of  this  (xpcdidon. 
Unfortunately  the  beginning  of  it  is  lost,  but  I  nm  enabled 
to  lay  a  subsequent  part  of  it  before  the  public.  From 
James's  flight  the  expected  campaign  had  been  turned  into 
an  ovation : 

" Windsor,  Saturday,  EK  15— «8. 

" The  continuall  hurry  wee  have  been  in,  &  t:H】r  not 
coming  to  post-towns  at  convenient  times,  have  hitberta 
hinderd  me  fro  writing  since  my  last,  fro  Ailesbury:  Fto 
whence  wee  sett  out  on  Tuesday  last,  &  dining  at.  Thame, 
came  about  5  in  evening  safe  to  Oxford  ；  in  this  day,a 
journey  I  came  to  understand  that  our  delays  at  London 
were  fortunate,  for  y®  day  before  a  party  of  12  of  King's 
horse  had  been  as  far  as  Wheatly  Bridge,  within  5  miles  uf 
Oxford,  to  rob  or  intercept,  w**  Bridge  was  our  way  ne- 
cessarily: att  y®  gate  of  Oxford  wee  were  stopt  by  a  goard 
of  town  militia  and  disarmed,  &  it  being  put  to 
choice  who  of  severall  Lords  that  were  in  town 
would  wait  on,  I  chose  1/  Lovelace,  who,  knowing  my  nam 
and  business,  dismist  me  &  company  w***  civility  and  ar- 
returned:  I  found  y*  University  preparing  an  entcrtainm 
of  musick  for  y*  Prince  (who  they  expected  the  next  clay 
Ablngton),  at  Theatre  &  a  Dinner  »t  Christ  Chu 
College,  but  news  of  K'  departure  coming  at  12 
night,  ye  Prince  sent  word  to  Oxford  of  alteration  of 
intentions  &  he  would  march  y«  next  day  to  AVallingf, 
(9  miles  fro  Oxford)  for  London  ；  so  y*  on  Wednest 
morning  wee  went,  &  about  2  that  day  mett 》。 Prince 
Wallingford,  where  wee  saw  him  dine  at  a  little  Iiin  w'h  gj^ 
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variety  of  meat  and  sawces,  sweetmeats,  etc"        it  seems  is  CHAP, 
part  of  y"  fatigue  wee  admire  in  great  Generals  ；  he  lay  at 
Mayor's  house.   .The  next  day  being  Thursday,  he  rode  all 
way  a  foot-pace  fro  thence  to  Henley,  w*^  a  small  guard  of 
about  12  horse,  but  a  very  large  attendance  of  Lords  & 
Gentry,  and  abundance  of  acclamations  and  expressions  of 
joy  fro  y®  country  People.    Fro  thence  on  fry  day  wee  came 
Vith      Prince  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  received 
'th  usuall  expressions  of  joy,  w**  is  now  unfeigned.  I 
ve  hitherto  quartered  in  y®  same  town  w***     Court  with- 
t  difficulty,  &  intend  now  to  stay  till     Prince  comes  to. 
ndon :  you  cannot  conceive  y®  pleasure  there  is  in  seeing 
fountain  of  this  Happy  revolution,  and     new  face  of  things 
Court,  where  is  nothing  of  y®  usuall  affectation  of  Terror, 
t  extreme  civility  to  all  sorts  of  People;  you  shall  sec 
ntry  women  admitted  to  sec  him  dine,  &  as  many  of 
bles  &  Principall  men  as  there  is  rome  for  dine  w&  y® 
，！ ice  covered.    I  omitt  private  particulars,  because  I  hope 
ill  not  be  long  till  I  see  you  at  London,  w**  I  guess  will 
on  Tuesday  ；      Prince,  I  am  informed,  stays  here  to  day, 
w  much  longer  I  cant  certainly  tell.    The  army  is  much 
rt  of  y®  opin:  you  conceived  of  it  at  London  as  I'm 
"ormed,  &     foot  I  see  are  very  little  men.        H.  Ashurst 
ventured  to  come  hither.    The  coach  by        I  send  is 
going.    We  are  all  very  well." 
This  must  be  considered  an  important  historical  document, 
^ving  a  most  lively  picture  of  public  feeling  in  the  great 
crisis  of  our  fate  as  a  free  nation.    The  reader  will  probably 
be  surprised  by  the  language  respecting  "  the  usual  affect- 
ation of  terror,"  contrasted  with  "  the  extreme  civility  to  all 
sorts  of  people,"  now  supposed  to  be  shown  by  the  future 
King, ―  for  Charles  II.  was  partly  redeemed  from  his  vices  by 
his  extreme  affability,  and  even  James  we  regard  as  rather 
amiable  in  private  life, ―  while  William's  reserve  and  frigid 
aimers  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and,  as  is 
enerally  believed,  from  the  moment  of  his  landing,  cast  a 
lade  upon  his  virtues,  and  greatly  impaired  his  influence 
ad  his  usefulness.    But  we  must  make  some  allowance  in 
le  exultation  of  victory  for  the  youthful  patriot  to  whom 
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the  scene  on  which  he  looked  back  had  darker  horrors 
breathed  over  it,  and  who  saw,  in  rosy  tints,  all  that  was 
around  him  and  before  him. 

There  is  likewise  an  interesting  account  of  this  expedition 
in  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Sarah  Cowper,  a 
daughter  of  the  Chancellor,  who  says  that  she  had  her  in- 
formation in  the  year  1726,  from  the  mouth  of  her  uncle 
Spencer.  She  gives  some  anecdotes  showing  her  father's 
gallantry,  which  he  modestly  concealed :  一  "  When  they 
came  near  Oxford,  they  found  the  city  had  a  garrison,  and 
heard  the  King's  army,  said  to  be  about  20,000  men,  was 
encamped  juflt  by,  but  could  not  learn  whether  those  at 
Oxford  were  of  the  King's  or  Prince's  party.  Coming  upon 
the  bridge,  they  found  one  of  the  arches  broke  down,  and  an 
officer  with  three  files  of  musqueteers  came  up  to  them, 
presented  their  musquets,  and  asked  them  who  they  were 
for.  Twenty-seven  of  the  company  did  not  care  to  return 
an  answer^  fearing  lead  in  their  guts  if  these  soldiers  were  of 
the  King's  side  ；  and  the  gentlemen  had  only  pbtols,  so  must 
have  engaged  with  great  disadvantage  ；  but  my  father  seemed 
unconcerned,  and  spurring  his  horse  forward,  flung  up  his  hat, 
and  cried  the  *  Prince  of  Orange  ！  ，  which  was  answered  by 
the  soldiers  with  a  shout,  and  they  laid  planks  for  them  to 
enter  the  town,  and  they  were  conducted  to  Lord  Lovelace, 
who  kept  it  against  the  King.  They  stay'd  there  three  days, 
and  then  went  on  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  came 
into  London  with  him," 

When  William  and  Mary  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  men  soon  returned  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
and  William  Cowper  once  more  diligently  plied  his  profes- 
sion on  the  circuit  and  in  Westminster  Hall.  A  few  extracts 
of  letters  to  his  first  wife,  when  they  were  occasionally 
separated,  while  he  was  getting  on  at  the  bar,  will  be  inter- 
esting to  those  engaged  in  the  same  struggle,  and  may 
amuse  the  general  reader :  "I  envy  you  who  are  in  the 
country,  'tis  so  close  in  town  ；  and  heartily  could  wish  myself 
with  you,  if  being  in  the  country  in  Term  time  would  not 
look  like  giving  over  the  profession." f  *  *  *  "  As  for  my  boy,  I 
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would  have  you  venture  and  hope  this  cast  of  the  die  may  CHAP, 
prove  fortunate,  for  in  all  applications  we  run  some  hazard^ 
and  nothing  is  certainly  beneficial  to  a  child  but  the  care  of 
80  good  a  mother  as  I  am  sensible  you  are." 个 •  •  •  "  Tuesdayj 
six  in  the  afternoon.  Word  is  now  brought  me,  that  the 
great  cause  of  the  Farmers  of  the  City  Markets  is  set  down 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  to-morrow.  If  it  comes  on 
in  the  morning,  I  will  be  with  you  (if  alone)  in  the  afternoon, 
though  I  have  two  Excise  causes  for  Friday  in  the  afternoon. 
The  trial  of  the  Pirates,  which  I  must  attend,  is  on  Monday 
next.  So  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
to  show  my  willingness  to  be  with  you  as  much  as  I  can.  I 
know  all  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  but  this  and  more  I  could 
allege,  for  my  story  is  true.  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  credited,  I  know  no  way  to  help  that  but  your  coming  up 
to  see  if  it  be  so  or  no.  I  am  sure  I  had  so  much  rather  be 
with  you,  that  the  present  profit  would  not  tempt  me  from 
the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  consequence  of  throwing 
myself  altogether  out  of  the  little  good  business  I  have."  J  **  * 
[From  Kingston,  on  the  Spring  Circuit,  after  excusing  liis 
not  writing  to  her  from  Horsham,  from  which  they  were 
obliged  to  send  the  letters  "  six  miles  to  meet  the  horse  post."] 
" I  write  to  you  from  this  place,  as  soon  as  I  arrive,  to  tell 
you  I  have  come  off  without  hurt,  both  in  my  going  and  re- 
turn through  the  Sussex  ways,  which  are  bad  and  ruinous 
beyond  imagination.  I  vow  'tis  a  melancholy  consideration 
that  mankind  will  inhabit  such  a  heap  of  dirt  §  for  a  poor 
livelihood.  The  country  is  a  sink  of  about  fourteen  miles 
broad,  which  receives  all  the  water  that  falls  from  two  long 
ranges  of  hills  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  not  being  furnished 
with  convenient  drains,  is  kept  moist  and  soft  by  the  water 
till  the  middle  of  a  dry  summer,  which  is  only  able  to  make 
it  tolerable  to  ride  for  a  short  time.  The  same  day  I  entered 
Surrey,  a  fine  champaign  country,  dry  and  dusty,  as  if  the 
season  of  the  year  had  shifted  in  a  few  hours  from  winter  to 

十 29th  July,  1690.  |  6th  July,  1694. 

$  I  am  now  copying  this  on  the  boundary  between  Sussex  and  Surry,  where 
at  this  day  it  is  a  common  expression  that  those  who  live  on  the  south  side  of 
Leith  Hill  are  "in  the  dirt." ―  Abinger  Hall,  3d  October,  1 845. 
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midsummer."  f  ***  [From  Chelmsford  on  the  Circuit.]  "  We 
had  very  little  to  do  at  Hertford  ；  we  hangefl  more  than  we 
tried  causes."  •  •  • 【 Addresseil  to  hiawifelivingat  Twickenham 
from  a  house  in  the  country.]    "  My  mother  was  to  visit 

Mr.  Justice  W  'a  study  to  choose  some  books  to  read. 

On  his  desk,  just  against  him,  so  that  his  eyes  must  frequently 
direct  themselves  to  it,  there  is  writ  this  following  distich,  or 
couple  of  verses  of  his  own  composing  (as  he  assured  my 
mother  over  and  over), 

•  Iw  Wisdom's  school  this  maxim  I  have  got 
That  'tis  much  better  to  be  plkas'd  than  not.* 

I  tell  you  the  author  that  I  may  not  arrogate  to  myself  this 
metrical  maxim,  which  is  likely  to  prove  so  beneficial  to  you 
and  all  that  hear  it.  Mr.  Crawford  is  another  cause  of  some 
mirth  here  ；  he  was  asked  why  he  quitted  his  friends  and 
party  ；  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  read  Machiavel,  and 
learned  from  him  he  was  to  own  no  cause  or  party  longer 
than  they  could  protect  him,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Whigs,  as  he  no  longer  bad  their  protection,  they  must 
no  longer  expect  his  allegiance."  X 

Although  Cowper,  in  liis  correspondence,  speaks  so  mo- 
destly of  his  own  progress,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  was  not  only  the 
decided  leader  of  the  Home  Circuit,  but  that  he  had  ex- 
tensive practice  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  There  he  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Lord 
Somers,  who,  appreciating  his  high  qualities  for  public  life, 
and  anticipating  the  service  he  might  render  to  the  Whig 
party,  strongly  advised  him  to  get  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   We  are  now  to  view  him  on  the  political  stage. 

In  the  year  1695  the  Whigs  were  rather  popular,  and  William 
IIL，  on  bis  return  from  the  capture  of  Namur,  having  dissolved 
the  parliament,  the  new  elections  ran  in  their  favour.  Sir 
William  Cowper  felt  his  interest  so  8tr6ng  at  Hertford,  that 
he  started  his  eldest  son  as  a  candidate  along  with  himself, 
and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  they  were  both  returned.  On  this 


24th  March,  1696. 


I  18th  Sept.  1701. 
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occasion  they  were  warmly  supported  by  the  Quakers,  and  chap. 
particularly  by  «n  eminent  maltster  of  that  persuasion  of  the  cxm. 


name  of  Stout,  the  melanoholy  fate  of  whose  daughter  after-  He  is  re- 
wards caused  such  a  public  sensation,  and  was  so  perilous  to  turned  for 

丄 t    i»     •，      /»  n  Hertford 

the  family  oi  Cowper.  along  with 

The  younger  Cowper,  like  the  younger  Pitt,  is  a  rare  his  father, 
instance  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  con-  f ，二 。 
sidered  from  his  maiden  speech  a  consummate  debater,  and  debater, 
ever  afterwards  maintaining  his  reputation.  Yet,  while  we  are 
told  that  "  the  very  day  he  took  his  seat  he  had  occasion  to 
speak  three  times,  which  he  did  each  time  with  great  ap- 
plause," we  are  not  even  informed  of  the  subject  that  was 
discussed  ；  and  although,  when  appointed  Lord  Keeper,  in 
1705,  it  was  said  that  "  he  had  for  many  years  been  con- 
sidered as  the  man  that  spoke  the  best  of  any  in  the  House 
of  Commons  •，"  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  remaining  of 
any  speech  delivered  by  him  in  that  assembly.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that,  after  popular  government  had  been 
established  in  this  country  by  the  Kevolution  of  1688,  great 
publicity  would  have  been  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  Houses  ；  but,  in  truth,  the  prohibition  against  printing 
the  speeches  of  members  was  much  more  rigorously  en- 
forced than  it  had  ever  before  beenf;  and  the  practice  being 
discontinued,  which  prevailed  at  an  early  time,  of  entering 
on  the  Journals  the  substance  of  what  was  said  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,  wc  are  less  acquainted  with  parliamentary  elo- 
quence under  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  than  in  the 
reigns'  of  some  of  the  Plantagenets  ；  and  we  learn  only  from 
personal  anecdotes  and  tradition  that  St.  John  was  the 
greatest  orator  who  had  appeared  in  England.  J 

♦  Burnet,  O.  T.  iv.  122. 

t  Wc  consider  the  lists  of  the  divisions  so  essential  to  inform  the  constituent 
bodies  how  their  representatives  are  conducting  themselves,  that  they  are  printed 
and  circulated  authoritatively  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  ；  but  in  the 
year  1696  the  printing  and  .circulating  the  namen  of  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  unanimously  voted  "  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  destructive  of  the 
freedom  and  liberties  of  parliament." — Com,  Joum.  xi.  572.  So  in  1699  the 
Liords  made  a  new  standing  order,  which  has  not  been  repealed,  afi^inst  "  pub- 
lishing any  thing  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  this  House.*' ― Die  Lun<By  21th 
J^ehruarii,  1698. 

\  While  we  have  some  shreds  of  Cowper*?  parliamentary  eloquence*  and  some 
of  bis  forensic  efforts  are  well  preserved,  St.  John,  though  a  finer  speaker,  has 
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CHAP.  Cowper,  like  other  lawyers  who  have  f(^owed  him,  seems 
to  have  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  "  Squirearchy.''  "  Mr.  Cowper," 
says  Vernon,  "  has  provoked  the  country  gentlemen  hj  say- 
ing that  *  an  active,  industrious  man  who  employed  5000/.  in 
trade  was  every  whit  as  fit  to  be  a  member  there  as  a 
country  gentleman  of  200Z.  a  year,  who  spent  all  his  time 
in  hawking  and  hunting,  and  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt.'  My  Lord  Norreys  answered,  that  *he  was  one  of 
those  country  gentlemen,  and  thought  himself  sa  fit  to  sit 
there  as  those  who  were  used  to  take  money  for  their 
opinion.' "  At  this  time  the  Court  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  landed  aristocracy,  and  relied  chiefly  on  the  monied  in- 
terest. • 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Hertford,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  King's 
Counsel,  then  considered  a  high  professional  distinction.  In 
consequence,  he  assisted  in  the  state  trials  which  arose  out  of 
His  speech  the  diacovcry  of  the  Assassination  plot 个    In  Sir  William 
of  Sir        Parky ns,8  case  he  replied  after  Sir  John  Hawlee,  the  So- 
Wiiiiam     licitor  General,  had  made  "a  sad  hash  of  the  evidence,** 
Parkyns.     &^<1  given  the  prisoner  great  hopes  of  an  acquittal,  and  he  pat 
forward  the  strong  points  for  the  prosecution  with  the  ut- 
most clearness,  precision,  and  seeming  candour.  He  admitted 
that  the  overt  act,  in  planning  the  attack  upon  the  King  on 
the  road  from  Kensington  to  Richmond,  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  being  proved  only  by  one  witness  ；  but  he  dwelt  with 
much  force  upon  the  proofe  that  the  prisoner  had  invited  a 
French  invasion,  and  he  enumerated,  with  great  skill,  all  the 
corroborating  and  aggravating  circumstances.    Thus  he  con- 


He  is  made 

King's 

CounaeL 


been  more  unfortunate,  as  we  caii  judge  of  bis  powders  of  persuasion  from  bis 
writings  alone.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  one  of  his  speeches  would  be  a  more 
valuable  discovery  than  any  of  the  lost  works  of  the  ancients. 

•  Vernon's  Letters.  The  "  Members'  Qualification  Bill"  paned  the  Com. 
room,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  did  not  become  law  till  the  next 
reign. 

个 The  assassination  was  to  have  taken  place  on  a  Saturday  when  the  Kin^ 
was  to  go  a  hunting,  and  the  hunting  party  being  deferred  on  account  of  some 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  in  the  design,  was  renewed  for  the  following 
Saturday. 
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eluded : ― "The  prisoner  at  last  makes  an  appeal  to  your  chap. 
compassion,  and  speaks  of  his  education  in  the  profession  of  ' - 

the  gown,  of  his  infirmities,  his  age,  and  his  family.  I  am 
very  unfit  to  observe  on  such  topics,  and  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  extinguish  in  your  minds  the  feelings  which 
they  are  calculated  to  excite  ；  but  I  must  remind  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  he  should  have^  had  some  pity  on  the  country 
when  he  planned  the  confusion  and  desolation  which  would 
have  followed  from  the  landing  of  a  French  army  on  our 
shores,  and  that  he  should  have  felt  some  pity  for  the  Prince 
now  on  the  throne,  who  has  saved  our  religion  and  our 
liberties, — whom  the  prisoner  and  his  associates,  after  they  had 
once  been  disappointed  in  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  a  second 
time  remorselessly  doomed  to  destruction.*  Though  these 
considerations  may  not  quite  remove  all  compassion,  yet  they 
may  serve  to  confirm  you  in  a  resolution  of  doing  justice  to 
the  King,  the  kingdom,  and  yourselves  ；  and  that  is  all  we 
ask  of  you."  f  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted. { 

Cowper's  next  public  appearance  was  not  quite  unexcep*  a.d.  1696 
tionable.    The  principal  conspirator  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  ^^^"he 
and  it  had  been  intended  to  arraign  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  ^^J/^*" 
along  with  the  others  ；  but  he  contrived,  under  various  pre-  sir  John 
tences,  to  have  his  trial  postponed,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  Fenwidc' 
send  OQt  of  the  country  one  of  the  two  witnesses  who  were 
to  prove  the  overt  acts  of  his  guilt.    If  ever  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder could  be  justified,  it  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances ； but  to  legislate  capitally  and  retrospectively  against 
an  individual,  must  ever  be  an  abuse  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state,  and  if  crimes  cannot  be  punished  judicially  by 
the  established  tribunals  of  the  country,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  go  unpunished  than  that  a  precedent  should  be  set 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 

•  12  St.  Tr.  1446.;  IfJ  St.  Tr.  1.  f  14  Su  Tr.  125. 

拿 There  waa  abundant  eTtdence  to  support  the  conviction  for  high  treason  ； 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  concerned  in  the  assassination 
plot.  Although  he,  and  Sir  John  Friend,  who  suffertfd  along  with  him,  would 
exprew  no  repentance,  they  were  solemnly  absoWed  from  all  their  sins  by  three 
nonjuring  clergymen.  Cowper  was  afterwards  counsel  in  a  prosecution  against 
the  clergymen  for  this  outrage  ；  but  the  report  does  not  shoir  what  part  he  took 
ia  it.  一  14  St  Tr.  406. 
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CHAP.  We  are,  indeed,  amazed  to  see  that  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
invented  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  then 
thought  violent  and  unconstitutional,  should  have*  been 
adopted  after  the  "  Bill  of  Bights  ，，  had  passed  under  the 
auspices  of  Somers,  and  that,  to  please  William  III"  it  should 
have  been  eagerly  supported  by  Cowper  and  by  Bishop  Burnet. 
The  Bill  for  the  attainder  of , Sir  John  Fen  wick  being  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Tory  lawyers 
made  a  noble  stand  against  it.*  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  being  very  indifferent  spokesmen,  the  defence  of  the 
measure  fell  chiefly  upon  Cowper,  and  we  have  some  account 
of  what  he  urged  on  the  occasion.  He  began  by  alluding  to 
the  delicacy  of  his  situation  in  mixing  the  functions  of  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  and  member  of  parliament.  "  Sir,  being 
concerned  in  prosecutions  without  doors  arising  out  of  this 
transaction,  although  I  had  not  been  professionally  consulted 
respecting  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  I  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  debates  upon  the  bill 
for  attainting  him  ；  but  before  giving  my  voice  upon  it  as  a 
J udge,  I  feel  bound  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  pass.  Consider  his 
crime  and  bis  subsequent  conduct.  His  crime,  as  proved 
against  him  at  your  bar  is  the  reason  why  I  think  before  God 
and  man,  I  ought  to  give  my  affirmation  to  this  bill  by  which 
you  sentence  him  to  die.  What  he  hath  done  in  protracting 
his  trial,  and  spiriting  away  the  witness,  convinces  me  that 
we  are  in  a  proper  method  of  proceeding  against  him.  Let 
no  man  say  that  you  have  condemned  him  because  he  hath 
protracted  his  trial.  No:  you  have  condemned  him  for 
having  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  manifestly  proved  against 
him.  Then  they  ask,  *  PVill  you  condemn  any  man  that  is  at 
any  time  guilty  of  high  treason  f  ，  No :  only  when  a  man 
having  been  guilty  of  the  worst  of  treasons,  which  would 
have  been  clearly  proved  against  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  undertaking  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  making  dis- 
coveries important  to  the  public  safety,  protracts  his  trial  tUl 
the  chief  witness  against  him  is  gone,  and  then  sets  the  jus- 

•  See  in  particular  the  admirable  speech  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  po9L 
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tice  of  the  country  at  defiance.    Gentlemen  are  afraid  ttat  CHAP. 

•      •  CX  III 

this  will  be  made  use  of  by  posterity  to  the  disadvantage  of  ' 

honest  men.    Must  not  the  guilty  be  punished  because  the  ^.d.  1797. 
same  methods  may  be  perverted  to  the  ruin  of  the  iDnocent  ？ 
By  this  very  precedent  the  innocent  may  be  protected.  If 
in  future  times  an  attempt  ehould  be  made  to  condemn  a  man 
in  parliament  without  hearing  him  and  without  proof,  he  may 
say,  *  Sir  John  Fen  wick  was  heard  personally  and  by  his 
counsel  ；  evidence  was  produced  before  him  and  confronted 
with  him  ；  his  case  was  a  most  extraordinary  one  and  required 
an  extraordinary  remedy  ；   he  would  have  introduced  a 
foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  lifted 
his  hand  against  the  sacred  life  of  the  KLig.'  ，， 一 He  then 
very  sophistically  attempts  to  answer  the  argument  that 
the  eyidence  was  insufficient  to  support  the  bill,  there  not 
being  two  witnesses  to  the  overt  act,  by  contending  that  the 
statutes  1  Edward  VI.  and  5  Edward  VI"  requiring  two 
witnesses,  are  only  binding  on  the  inferior  courts,  and  do  not 
apply  to  a  bill  of  attainder.    Having  next  struggled  for  the 
doctrine  that  in  legislating  they  were  to  be  governed,  not  by 
technical  rules,  but  by  the  dictates  of  conscience, ―  contrary 
to  his  usual  tact  he  seems  rather  to  have  shocked  the  House 
by  trying  to  induce  them  to  pass  the  bill  under  the  pretence 
that  it  might  he  hung  over  Sir  John  Fenwick  in  terrorem,  to 
induce  him  to  make  the  discoveries  which  he  had  often  pro- 
mised but  always  withheld  :  "  I  am  satisfied  he  hath  not  made 
that  atonement  to  his  injured  country  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  him.  I  am  persuaded  that  unless  this  bill  pro- 
ceed steadily  against  him,  you  will  have  none  of  that  disco- 
very ，， [Here,  says  the  report,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 

ifoise  of  Bome  gentlemen  showing  dissatisfaction  at  that  way  of 
arguing]  ―  "  Do  not  let  gentlemen  pervert  this  argument  and 
say,  *  will  you  hang  a  man  if  he  do  not  confess?.  No !  but  when 
I  have  heard  proof  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  worst  of  treasons, 
and  hath  aggravated  his  crime  by  his  subterfuges  to  elude 
justice,  he  deserves  to  die, 一  unless  he  will  merit  his  life  by  a 
discovery  of  what  he  knows.  I  think  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  you  should  be  able  to  trace  the  other  branch  of 

VOL.-  IV.  T 
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this  conspiracy  一  the  meeting  of  the  French  King^B  forces  in 
England,  I  think  you  are  in  the  proper  method,  and  this 
bill  may  have  a  better  issue  than  his  death  ；  but  if  not,  he 
will  only  pay  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  justice  of  his 
country."  •  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  33, ― 189  to  136,  and  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
6, ― 66  to  60.  Nevertheless  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
Sir  John  Fenwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower  HilLf  This  pro- 
ceeding, however  irregular  it  may  appear  to  us,  was  not  much 
condemned  at  the  time,  except  by  the  violent  Jacobitea,  who 
considered  him  a  martyr  ；  and  Cowper,  by  the  share  he  had  in 
it,  rather  increased  his  reputation. 

During  the  trial  of  Lord  Mohun  before  the  Lord  High 
Steward  for  the  murder  of  Richard  Coote,  which  took  place 
goon  after,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  opinion  enter* 
tained  of  Mr.  Cowper's  elocution:  一 "  Mr.  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  John  Hawles)  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  for  the 
King,  but  his  voice  was  80  low  and  the  noise  in  the  hall  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  Lard  High  Steward.  一 
《 Mr.  Solicitor,  pray  raise  your  voice  that  all  my  noble  Lords 
may  hear  you/  Several  Lords  then  moved  that  one  who  had 
a  better  voice  might  sum  up  一  and  particularly  Mr.  Cowper  ； 
but  it  being  uBuallj  the  part  of  the  Solicitor  General  to 
jreply,  and  he  only  having  prepared  himself,  he  was  ordered 
to  go  on,"t  The  peers  condemned  to  have  their  ears  tor- 
tured as  by  the  sharpening  of  a  saw,  took  compassion  on  the 
noble  prisoner  whose  head  was  in  jeopardy,  and  unanimouBlj 
acquitted  him. 

Cowper,  now  an  universal  favourite,  was  on  the  highway 
to  preferment,  when  an  occurrence  arose  which  threw  him 
and  his  family  into  the  greatest  alarm,  and  threatened  to 
cover  with  disgrace  a  name  hitherto  held  in  respect.  He 
had  a  younger  brother.  Spencer  Cowper,  to  whom  he  was 
fondly  attached,  who  had  been  at  school  with  him,  who  being 
called  to  the  bar,  went  the  Home  circuit  with  him,  ocoapjing 


•  5  Pari.  HUt  1007.  1141. 

f  See  Burnet,  ir.  204 一 266.    It  is  very  amusing  to  see  bow  the  good  BSshop 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to  interfere  in  this  affair  of  blood, 
t  13  St,  Tr.  1055. 
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the  same  lodgings  at  every  assize  town,  and  who  spent  his  CHAP, 
vacations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hertford,  showing,  for  "口' 
the  sake  of  the  family  interest  in  that  borough,  very  marked 厶。， j^gg^ 
attention  to  the  electors,  and  their  wives  and  daughters. 
A  charge  was  brought  against  this  brother  that  he  was 
giiilty  of  a  foul  murder,  and  there  ran  such  a  strong  popular 
prejudice  against  him,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  an 
ignominious  end. 

Mr.  Stout,  the  Quaker,  had  died  since  the  last  election.  History  of 
leaving  his  widow  and  an  only  child,  an  unmarried  daughter,  stout 
named  Sarah,  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  Cowperg  still 
kindly  took  great  notice  of  them,  visited  them  at  Hertford,  and 
invited  them  to  the  house  of  Sir  William,  in  Hatton  Garden. 
Spencer  Cowper  had  been  particularly  serviceable  to  Mrs. 
8aTak  (as  she  was  called)  in  managing  her  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  although  she  was  a  very  handsome  young  Quakeress, 
and  rather  of  a  romantic  turn,  it  seems  now  quite  certain 
that  he  had  never  made  her  any  improper  overtures,  or  at  all 
encouraged  a  fatal  passion  which  she  cherished  for  him. 


It  so  happened  that  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  Her  dead 
14th  of  March,  1699,  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  i^j/^"""* 
the  Spring  Assizes  at  Hertford,  the  body  of  this  unfortunate  water, 
girl  was  found  drowned  in  the  Priory  River,  which  flows 
through  that  town,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  was  certainly 
the  Ia«t  person  who  had  been  seen  in  her  company  the  night 
before.    Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  him;  but  he  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  the  coroner's  jury,  and  so  far 


cleared  himself  that  they  brought  in  a  verdict  that  "  she  had  Verdict  of 
drowned  herself,  being  non  compos  mentis."  William  Cowper  bycoroner'a 
(as  we  shall  see)  had  been  luckily  detained  in  London  by  J^'X* 
buttness  in  the  House  of  CommoDs,  or  he  might  have  been 
afterwards  chained  as  an  accomplice.     Spencer  proceeded 
with  the  Judges  and  the  other  counsel  to  Chelmsford  and 
finished  the  circuit,  lamenting  the  fate  of  Sarah  Stout,  but 
iritfaout  any  dread  of  being  further  questioned  respecting 
her  death. 

In  the  meantime,  two  parties  were  at  work,  from  very  gencer 
opposite  motives,  planning  measures  which  nearly  brought  suspected 
Iiim  to  the  gibbet.    An  unfounded  rumour  was  spread  that  of  faying 
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she  was  pregnant,  and  that  she  had  made  away  with  herself 
to  conceal  her  shame.  The  Quakers,  with  Mead  at  their 
head,  thought  that  such  an  imputation  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  whole  of  their  society,  and  had  the  body  disinterred  to 
be  examined  by  surgeons  after  it  had  been  some  weeks  in 
the  grave.  It  was  proved  that  she  had  died  a  virgin.  Her 
friends  would  no  longer  allow  that  she  had  drowned  herself, 
but  insisted  that  she  had  been  murdered  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Cowper,  and  that  he  had  thrown  the  dead  body  into  the  mill 
stream.  The  charge  was  now  most  eagerly  seized  by  the 
political  opponents  of  the  Cowpere,  who  easily  persuaded 
themselves  of  its  truth,  and  who  considered  It  the  certain 
means  of  extinguishing  the  Whig  interest  in  the  borough. 
The  excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  a  statement  that  on 
the  night  of  the  supposed  murder,  two  attorneys  and  a  scriv- 
ener from  London,  shutting  themselves  up  together  in  a  room 
at  Hertford,  had  exhibited  appearances  in  their  dress,  and 
had  used  expressions^  which  clearly  proved  that  they  were 
accomplices.  An  information  was  laid  against  all  the  four 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  •，  and  they  were  committed 
to  prison.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  supposed  accomplices  were  admitted  to  bail  ；  but 
the  Judges  being  equally  divided  on  Spencer  Cowper's  case, 
he  was  remanded,  and  he  remained  in  close  custody  till  the 
summer  assizes. 

The  trial  took  place  at  Hertford,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1699, 
before  Mr.  Baron  Hatsel,  a  very  well  meaning,  but  very- 
weak  Judge,  who  seems  to  have  been  strongly  imbued  with 
the  vulgar  prejudices  which  existed  agamst  all  the  prisoners. 
The  case  against  Spencer  Cowper  was  thus  shaped,  ―  that 
Sarah  Stout  must  have  been  murdered  by  some  one  before 
her  body  was  thrown  into  the  water,  一  because  it  was  die- 
covered  floating  on  the  surface,  which  was  impossible  if  she 
had  drowned  herself,  一  and  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
alone  could  have  done  the  deed.    The  first  proposition  was 


•  Down  to  this  time  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  on  great  occaaons,  still 
acted  as  a  magistrate  in  committing  criminals  for  trial,  and  eyen  in  qudlinit 
riots.  * 
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negatived  even  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Beyond  cHAP. 
the  objection  to  thfe  theory  propounded  respecting  the  floating  CXIII. 
and  sinking  of  dead  bodies,  the  corpse  of  Sarah  Stout  was 夂 。 i699. 
found  under  the  water  supported  by  stakes  in  a  mill  race, 
there  being  nothing  visible  on  the  surface  except  a  part  of  her 
petticoat.    But  a  servant  maid  of  Mrs.  Stout  created  a  very 
strong  impression  against  the  young  barrister,  by  swearing 
" that  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  March,  the  first  day  of 
the  Spring  Assizes,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the 
house,  and  dined  there  ；  that  a  bed-room  was  prepared 
for  him;  that  having  gone  out,  he  returned  to  Bupper ； 
that  in  his  hearing  she  was  ordered  to  go  up  stairs  to  wann 
his  bed  ；  that  when  she  went  to  do  this  she  left  him  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  in  the  parlour  together,  Mrs.  Stout  having  before 
retired  to  rest  ；  that  while  she  was  wanning  the  bed,  about  a 
quarter  before  eleven  at  night,  she  heard  the  slamming  of  the 
outer  door  ；  that  when  she  came  down  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mrs, 
Sarah  were  gone  ；  that  she  and  Mrs.  Stout  remained  up  for 
them  all  night,  believing  that  they  had  walked  out  together, 
but  did  not  alarm  the  neighbourhood  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
lady's  reputation  ；  and  that  their  suspense  was  at  last  termi- 
uated  in  the  morning,  by  the  news  of  the  body  being  found 
in  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,"    By  other 
witnesses  it  was  proved  that  the  three  accomplices  had  been 
together  in  a  room  at  Hertford  soon  after  eleven,  one  of 
them  being  wet,  and  in  a  great  perspiration  ；  that  they 
had  talked  much  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Stout,  saying,  "that  she  had 
behaved  ill  to  a  lover,  but  that  her  courting  days  were  now 
over,"  and  that  a  piece  of  rope  and  a  bundle  were  found  ia 
a  closet  belon^Dg  to  the  room  they  had  occupied 

Spencer  Cowper  not  being  allowed  the  aseistance  of  counsel  The  de- 
defended  himself  with  great  firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  fence- 
and  by  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  showed  the 
fallacy  of  a  great  part  of  the  case  for  the  crown.  When  he 
came  to  address  the  jury,  he  pointed  out  how  the  prosecution 
had  arisen  from  the  zeal  of  the  Quakers  to  maintain  the  re- 
putation of  their  sect,  and  from  the  feuds  occasioned  by  the 
election  of  his  father  and  brother  for  the  borough  of  Hert- 
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ford.    He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  circumstances  em- 
ployed to  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  ―  which  he  protested 
that,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  he 
would  not  have  done  had  it  not  been  to  rescue  from  danger 
the  three  innocent  men  who  were  on  their  trial  along  with 
him.    He  detailed  the  following  facts,  which  were  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  brother  William,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Cowper,  the  Chancellor's  first 
wife,  and  other  witnesses  of  undoubted  credit:  that  the  fair 
Quakeress,  although  he  was  a  married  man,  had  conceived 
an  uncontrollable  passion  for  him,  which  he  in  vain  had  at- 
tempted to  repress  ；  that  when  in  London  she  wrote  to  him 
" she  was  coming  to  visit  him  at  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple ；，， that  he  communicated  this  assignation  in  confidence  to 
his  brother,  and  they  agreed  that  as  she  was  to  dine  that  day 
with  their  father,  in  Hatton  Garden,  William  should  say,  as 
if  casually,  in  her  hearing,  "Spencer  was  gone  into  the 
country  on  business  ；，，  that  this  scheme  of  inducing  her  not 
to  go  to  the  Temple  was  carried  into  effect  ；  that  she  had 
solicited  him  to  lodge  at  her  mother's  house  during  the  assizes 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  which  he  declined,  as  he  was  to 
occupy  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Barefoot's,  in  the  Market  Pkce, 
which  were  usually  kept  for  his  brother,  who  was  detained  in 
London  by  parliamentary  business  ；  that  on  the  5th  of  March 
she  wrote  to  him,  saying,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  not  quite 
forgot  there  is  such  a  person  as  I  in  being  ；  but  i  am  willing 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  not  see  any  thing  that  looks  like  un- 
kindness  in  you,  and  rather  content  myself  with  what  excuses 
you  are  pleased  to  make,  than  be  inquisitive  into  wliat  I 
must  not  know :  I  am  sure  the  winter  has  been  too  unpleasant 
for  me  to  desire  the  continuance  of  it  ；  and  I  wish  you  were 
to  endure  the  sharpness  of  it  but  for  one  hour,  as  I  bare 
done  for  many  long  nights  and  days  ；  and  then  I  befieve  it 
would  move  that  rocky  heart  of  yours  that  can  be  so  thought- 
less of  me  as  you  are :  When  you  come  to  H ~ d，  pray  let 
your  steed  guide  you,  and  do  not  do  as  you  did  the  last  time  ； 
and  be  sure  order  your  afiairs  to  be  here  as  fioon  as  you  can, 
which  cannot  be  sooner  than  you  will  be  heartily  welcome  ；'' 
一  that  on  the  9th  of  March  she  wrote  him  another  letter,. 
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in  which  she  plainly  proposed  that  they  should  live  together, 
adding  this  expression,  "  for  come  life,  come  death,  I  am 
resolved  never  to  desert  you  ；  therefore,  according  to  your 
appointment,  I  will  expect  you  ；，，  that  from  the  rebuffs  she 
met  with  she  had  fallen  into  a  melancholy,  and  had  several 
times  threatened  to  destroy  herself  ；  that  on  the  Monday  in 
question  he  took  poBsession  of  his  lodgings  at  Barefoot's,  and 
was  to  sleep  there,  but  that  to  sooth  her  he  went  to  her 
mother's  house,  and  was  prerailed  upon  to  stop  to  dinner, 
and  to  pnxnise  to  call  again  at  night  ；  that  he  did  call,  but 
refbsed  supper,  and  that  the  maid,  in  his  hearing,  being  or- 
dered to  warm  his  bed  (as  she  had  truly  sworn),  did  leave 
the  room  for  that  purpose,  he  then  making  no  objection  to 
the  proposaL  He  abstained  from  stating  the  conversation 
wiiich  tiien  passed  between  him  and  the  young  kdy,  there 
being  no  third  person  present,  but  he  gave  the  Judge  and 
jury  to  understand  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  character,  having 
remained  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  maid,  —  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone  together  he  positively  refused  to  sleep  there, 
and  be  immediately  left  the  house.  He  proved^  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  before  the  dock  struck  eleven  he  had  returned 
to  his  lodgings  at  Barefbot，8，  ainl  that  he  never  went  out  again 
till  next  morning  一  after  news  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
happened  had  been  spread  over  the  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wm. 
Cowper,  when  examined,  particularly  spoke  to  Mrs.  Sarah's 
frequent  fits  of  despondency,  her  repeated  expressions  of  her 
wi^  to  be  rid  of  life,  and  of  prognostications  she  had  uttered 
of  her  approachbg  death. 

With  respect  to  the  two  attorneys,  it  was  proved  that, 
ooming  to  attend  the  assizes,  they  had  taken  a  room  jointly, 
meaning,  after  the  faahion  of  the  age，  to  sleep  together  ；  and 
that  the  scrhren 從， a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  arriving  late 
at  night,  after  galloping  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from 
London  in  a  heavy  nun,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  lodging, 
they  had  invited  him  to  take  a  part  of  their  bed.  Before 
going  to  rest^  for  the  refreshment  of  the  scrivener  they  sent 
out  to  a  tavern  for  some  wine,  which  they  called  upon 
their  landlord  to  partake  of;  and  as  the  glass  went  round, 
•they  talked  merrily  of  the  Quaker  beauty,  well  known  in 
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those  parts,  who  vra&  supposed  to  have  jilted  a  friend  of 
theirs,  of  the  name  of  Marshal,  and  whose  coquetries  they 
predicted  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  she  had  reached 
her  twenty-fifth  year,  and  "  her  courting  days  were  nearly 


over. 


In  modem  times,  at  the  dose  of  such  a  case,  the  Judge 
would  interpose  and  direct  an  acquittal,  and  the  oounfiel  for 
the  prosecution  would  readily  concur  in  this  course  ；  but 
Mr.  Jones,  the  counsel  who  conducted  this  prosecution, 
haying  made  several  speeches  very  irregularly  during  the  trial, 
fitill  pressed  for  a  conviction  of  all  the  four,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Hatsel  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  After  a  most  imper* 
feet  sketch  of  the  evidence  about  finding  the  body,  he  says, 
" You  have  heard  also  what  the  Doctors  and  Surgeons  said 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other  concerning  the  swimming  and 
sinking  of  dead  bodies  in  the  water,  but  I  can  find  no  cer- 
tainty in  it,  and  I  leave  it  in  your  consideration.*  Gentle- 
was  very  much  puzzled  in  my  thoughts,  and  was  at  a 


men. 


loss  to  find  out  what  inducement  there  could  be  to  draw  in 
Mr.  Cowper,  or  those  three  other  gentlemen,  to  commit  such 
A  horrid  barbarous  murder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
could  not  imagine  what  there  should  be  to  induce  this 
gentlewoman^  a  person  of  a  plentiful  fortune  and  a  very 
sober  good  reputation,  to  destroy  herself*  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  must  eonfees,  the  evidence  the  defendants  have  given  by 
these  letters,  if  you  believe  them  to  be  this  gentlewoman's 
handwritings  do  seem  to  fortify  all  that  Mr.  Cowper's  wit- 
nesses have  said  concerning  her  being  melancholy :  It  might 
be  a  love  distraction^  and  she  might  have  been  a  virtuous 
woman  for  all  that  ；  for  it  might  be  a  distemper  which  came 
upon  her  and  turned  her  brains,  and  difioomposed  her  mind  ； 
and  then  no  wonder  at  her  writing  thus,  in  a  maimer  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  actions  of  her  life.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
to  eonsider  and  weigh  the  evidence,  and  I  will  not  trouble 


•  Medical  jurisprudence,  still  imperfectly  cultivated  in  this  eountrj,  seemf 
then  to  have  been  at  a  rery  low  ebb.  A  doctor,  on  this  trial,  being  checked  by 
Baron  Hatsel,  when  about  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  upon 
death  by  drowning,  said :  "  I  see  not,  my  Lord,  why  I  should  not  quote  the 
fiuhers  of  my  profession,  as  well  as  you  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  quote  Coke 
upon  Littleton  in  yours.'* 
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you  any  more  about  that  matter.  As  to  these  three  other 
gentlemen,  that  came  to  this  town  at  the  time  of  the  last 
assizes,  what  there  is  against  them  you  have  heard:  They 
talked  at  their  lodgings  at  a  strange  rate  concerning  this 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stout.  What  you  can  make  of  it，  that  I  must 
leave  to  you  ；  but  they  were  very  strange  expressions,  an4 
you  are  to  judge  whether  they  were  spoken  in  jest  or  in 
tamest  There  was  a  cord  found  in  the  room,  and  a  bundle 
seen  there,  but  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it  As  to  Mrs. 
Sarah,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  circle  about  her  neck,  which, 
as  they  say,  must  have  been  if  she  had  been  strangled. 
Truly,  gentlemen,  these  three  men,  by  their  talking,  have 
given  great  cause  of  suBpicion  ；  but  whether  they  and  Mr. 
Cowper  are  guilty  or  no,  that  you  are  to  deterijkme.  I  am 
sensible  I  have  omitted  many  things,  but  I  am  a  little 
feint,  and  cannot  repeat  any  more  of  the  evidence," 一 Foreman 
of  the  Jury.  "  We  have  taken  notes,  my  Lord." 一 Baron 
HatseL  "  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  go  together  and  consider  the 
evidence,  and  I  pray  God  direct  you  in  giving  your  verdict." 

The  Jury  deliberated  as  much  as  half  an  hour,  and  then 
delivered  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  as  to  all  the  prisoners. 
William  Cowper  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  but  when  the  Jury  came  back  into  Court 
and  Spencer  was  desired  to  hold  up  bis  hand,  he  did  so  with 
the  utmost  composure  while  uncertain  as  to  his  doom.* 

The  verdict  was  unquestionably  just,  but  fanaticism  and  "  Appeal  of 
faction  are  blind,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  all  the  four 
again  to  trial,  by  the  process  called  "  an  Appeal  of  Murder"  t 
sued  out  in  the  name  of  the  heir  at  law  of  Sarah  Stout.} 


Verdict 


murder.** 


*  He  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar  一  afterwards  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Berealstone,  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleasy  and  presided  on  many  trials  for  murder  一  ever  cautious  and  mercifully 
inclined 一  remembering  the  great  peril  which  he  himself  had  undergone.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Hertingfordbury,  where  a  splendid  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  while  there  is  no  stone  to  commemorate  the  Chancellor, 
although  he  lies  close  by. 

t  l^is  mode  of  proceeding  was  only  abolished  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  It 
was  generally  considered  odious  as  a  species  of  private  revenge,  depriving  the 
Crown  of  the  power  to  pardon  ；  but  Lord  Holt  declared  it  to  be  "  a  noble  badge 
of  the  liberties  of  an  Englishman." 

I  13  St.  Tr.  n 90— 1250.  ；  Lord  Raymond,  560. ;  12  Mod.  372. 
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There  were  various  hearings  on  the  subject,  before  Lord 
Keeper  Wright,  who  called  to  his  assistance  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Treby,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Jostice  PowelL  William  Cowper  attended  as 
ooiinsel  for  his  brother,  and  argued  the  case  for  him  with 
great  talent,  his  energy  being  stimulated  not  subdued  by  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt.*  No  misgiving  was  ever  felt  by  him 
for  a  moment  respecting  Spencer's  innocence,  but  consider- 
ing the  perverted  and  infuriated  state  of  the  public  mind,  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  risk  of  a  mistaken 
Terdict  should  not  be  again  ruiL  Upon  a  capital  conyiction 
in  this  form  of  proceeding,  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  par- 
don. On  account  of  an  informality,  the  first  appeal  was 
quaahed,  an^  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  his  aseessors,  refused  to  issue  a  writ  for  another. 

All  unprejudiced  persons,  and  even  many  yiolent  political 
opponents,  allowed  the  acquittal  to  have  been  honourable,  t 

•  I  have  wxw  lying  before  me  two  long  "  pUydoyen,"  which  he  used  on  those 
occasions  —  one  cd titled  "  Notes  and  Authority's  preparatory  to  my  argument 
against  a  new  writ  in  my  brother's  case,  and  as  the  counsel's  instructions.**  The 
other,  "  Argument  for  my  brathsr  Spencer,  at  Lotd  Kteper  Wright's  chamber 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  May  27.  1700." — They  display  vast  research  and  acute- 
sess. 

f  The  BfllevDleot  turn  gi'an  to  the  afbir  by  Mrs.  Mankj  in  the  "  New 

Atalantis  ，，  in  her  story  of  "  Mosco  and  Zara*"  was  that  Spencer  Cowper  had 
yielded  to  her  aelickations  ;•  that,  having  grown  tired  of  her,  he  wished  to  shake 
her  off  ；  that  on  the  night  in  question,  when  the  wished  that  they  should  retire 
together  to  the  chamber  prepared  for  him  in  her  mother's  house,  be  prevailed 
upon  her  to  take  a  walk  with  him  by  the  river  ride  ；  that  he  then  refused  to 
agree  to  ber  acbeme  of  abandoning  bis  wife  for  ber ;  and  that  havixig  actuaUy 
run  off  from  her,  sbe,  In  despair,  threw  herself  into  the  water.  This  last  scene 
will  show  iviiat  fkitb  is  to  be  giveu  to  the  namtions  of  Mrs.  Mauley :  "  Zara 
^peaAs  :  *  I  bave  told  my  mother  of  xny  design  to  take  you  for  a  husband  ；  my 
despair  and  melancholy  has  drawn  her  at  length  to  consent.  Do  but  utterly 
forego  that  woman  you  call  your  wife,  and  we  require  no  more  for  making  mine 
(in  our  opinion)  a  lawful  marriage.  We  are  above  the  little  censure  of  others  ； 
the  law  nor  magistrates  do  not  frighten  ua.  I  make  you  absolute  master  of 
my  fortune,  only  upon  these  conditions  一  My  Dear  1  why  do  you  not  speak  ？ 
Thou  art  not  come  here  to  disappoint  roe.* 一 *  Alas!  beautiful  Zara, 實] i"  can 
I  answer?  You  don't  know  the  world;  you  are  ignorant  of  mankind.  ，Tis  in 
our  power  to  marry  ourselves  but  once  as  long  ts  that  wiHe  shall  live.  I  said 
the  contrary,  only  to  leave  your  virtue  that  pretence  for  yielding :  but  we  must 
both  be  utterly  Yotd  of  common  sense  to  pass  such  a  marriage  upon  the  vorlcL 
No  wise  woman  reckons  on  tbe  pei-fonnance  of  those  extravagant  things  that 
are  said  to  gain  ber.  Be  content  with  my  love  ；  there's  nothing  I  sh^l  omit  to 
please  you  ；  I  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  entertain  you  with  my  paauon,  pn^ 
Tided  you  are  discreet,  and  do  not  expose  ua  both.'  He  was  going  on  when 
Zaroj  not  able  to  hear  any  more,  luok  upon  her  knees,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
coat  with  both  her  hands,  interrupted  him  thus :  *  Kill  me  upon  toe  instant  ；  I 
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The  prosecution,  howerer,  had  the  desired  effect  of  Bub- 
verting  the  Cowper  interest  in  Hertford.  At  the  next 
general  election,  it  was  manifest  that  no  one  bearing  that 
name  had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  returned  for  that 
borough.    Sir  WiUiam  for  ever  retired  from  parliament. 

Fortunately  Lord  Somers  took  compaseioa  on  young 
William,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  a 
great  Whig  borough  proprietor.  In  oonsequenoe,  his  Grace, 
in  a  manner  rather  more  open  than  was  practised  when  the 
system  of  Peers  interfering  at  elections  was  better  eetablished, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Totneee,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  burgesses,  recommending  Councillor  Cowper  as  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  them  ；  but  the  Mayor,  from 
mistake  or  treacbery,  held  back  the  recommendation^  and 
allowed  Mr.  Gwynne,  the  candidate  favoured  by  the  Sey- 
mour family,  to  get  an  advantage  which  could  not  be 
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have  something  more  than  the  pains  of  death  upon  me.  Words  cannot  express 
them  I  O,  if  erer  you  intend  to  meet  mercy  (as  certainly  you'll  one  day  stand 
in  need  of  it),  have  mercy  upon  me，  a  creature  undone  by  love,  agonised  hf 
passion,  tortured  by  despair  1  Kill  me,  or  comply  with  my  request.  I  shall 
never  live,  I  cannot  live  to  see  another  day.  Pity  me  ；  pity  tlie  loxt,  the  ex- 
piring Zara  ；  Zsro,  who  adores  you  ；  Zara,  enchanted  by  your  powerful  magic  ； 
Zara,  that  eren  now  dies,  and  can  live  no  more  without  some  returning  kind- 
ness.* Here  her  sobs  cboaked  her  words.  He  striving  to  get  loose  from  her, 
she  grasping  to  retain  him  ；  he  saw  be  could  not  bring  her  to  reason,  and,  there- 
fore, since  they  must  quarrel,  the  breach  bad  best  be  made  in  the  open  fields, 
where  nobody  could  hear  tbem.  He  would  take  the  pretence,  and  break  from 
her,  never  to  be  plagued  wkh  her  importunity  again.  *  You  vould  do  well, 
madam,*  says  he,  aiming  to  unlock  her  bonds,  '  to  leare  me  in  peace,  and  go 
home  to  compose  your  brain  by  sleep.  You  happen  to  be  amorotn,  and  fan* 
tastically  mad,  and  I  must  be  the  sufferer.  Are  you  the  first  woman  who  has 
gone  upon  a  wrong  principle  ？  Thy  family  and  reputation  are  not  to  be  staked 
for  trifles.  Be  more  moderate,  or  assure  yourself  I'll  never,  from  this  instant, 
see  you  more.'  Here  he  threw  abroad  her  hunds,  and  broke  hmn  her.  She 
fell  ber  length  upon  the  ground  ；  then  getting  up  a«  fast  as  she  could,  strove  to 
follow  him,  but  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance.  Revenge  and  despair  worked 
her  up  to  the  baght  of  lunacy  ••  she  tore  off  hm  bood,  her  ooif,  her  gown  that 
hong  Itotely  about  ber,  trampling  it  under  foot,  and  calling  after  him,  *  Turn, 
turn  but  a  moment  ；  turn,*  she  cried,  *  and  see  what  love  and  rage  can  do  ；  re- 
turn, and  see  what  Zara  can  perforxik  Ruin  一  despair  一  destruction  一  death  一 
eternal  misery  overtake  roe  ！  Hearen,  earth,  and  hell,  revenge  my  wrongs  ！  I 
devote  myself  to  eternal  misery,  in  riew  of  returning  in  the  most  aflVightin^  form 
to  hauBt  this  barbarian.  Let  me  mingle  among  all  the  traitor,'  pleasures  ；  let 
him  attain  to  no  honours  but  what  may  be  blasted  by  the  remembrance  of 
Zara.  Receite  me,  O  hospitable  flood,  into  thy  ootd  bosom  ；  receive  a  devoCedl 
wretebt  whose  flame  thy  waten  only  oaa  quench.*  Her«  she  flounced  with  all 
her  strength  into  the  river  ；  to  the  last  moment  persisting  in  a  desire  of  speedy 
death." 一 New  AialaniiM,  i.  221.  Refutation  and  oomment  would  be  ridiculous  ； 
but  it  is  eurlous  to  see  what  gave  suoh  deligbt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne :  and 
what,  though  disbelieved,  was  read  by  all. 
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CHAP,    retrieved.    At  last,  the  Mayor  haying  published  the  recom- 
exui*    mendation  of  Cowper,  the  Bolton  party  in  the  Borough 
A.D.  1701.   wrote  this  despatch  to  the  Duke :  "  Totness,  Dec  24.  1700. 
Eiec-        May  it  please  your  Grace  一  We  humbly  beg  pardon  for  not 
It^moeS.  giving  an  answer  sooner  to  your  obliging  letter,  which  was 
indeed  communicated  to  some  of  us  by  our  Mayor  the  day 
he  received  it，  but  he  deferred  calling  a  Hall  to  impart  its 
contents  to  our  burgesses  and  freemen  till  this  day,  whea 
we  perceived  by  them  that  they  were  most  of  them  engaged 
by  the  interest  of  Sir  E.  Seymour  for  Mr.  Gwynne.  But 
what  did  most  surprise  us  was  his  showing  us  a  copy,  which 
he  had  written,  he  said,  to  your  Grace  in  his  own  name, 
without  our  knowledge,  wherein  he  intimated  that  we  were 
not  now  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you  as  you  desired.  Indeed, 
the  difficulties  by  his  delays  are  now  very  great,  but  not,  as 
we  hope,  insurmountable  ；  and  you  recommending  to  us  such 
a  person  as  is  well  qualified  for  such  a  trust,  and  consistent 
with  your  honour  and  our  reputation,  we  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  good  account  of  our  proceedings  at  our 
next  election,  and  that  we  are  really, 
" May  it  please  your  Grace, 

" Your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servants^" 

&c. 

The  Duke  forwarded  this  document  in  the  enclosed  letter 
to  Mr.  Cowper. 

"Sir, 

" I  enclose  you  a  letter  I  received  yesterday  from  Totness, 
by  which  you  will  see  that  the  Mayor  not  communicating 
the  contents  of  my  letter  in  due  time  to  the  burgesses  and 
freemen  has  occasioned  a  greater  difficulty  than  I  'could 
have  imagined  ；  but  you  will  see  they  are  in  hopes  to  give 
me  a  good  account  of  their  proceedings  at  their  next  election, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you,  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  this,  go  down  post,  for  your 
presence  there  would  be  of  great  service.  I  sent  my  secre- 
tary post  thither  on  Tuesday  last,  upon  some  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  thence  ；  he  is  upon  the  place,  and  will  be 
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assistant  to  you.    I  am  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  you  will 
hope,  excuse  my  making  use  of  another  hand  than  that  of 
" Sir, 

" Your  very  humble  Servant, . 

" Bolton." 

Cowper  immediately  returned  the  following  answer :  一 ' 

" I  received,  last  night,  your  Grace's  letter  with  that  from 
Totness  enclosed.  The  first  time  I  knew  of  your  favourable 
intentions  towards  me,  which,  however  ineffectual  they  may 
prove  by  the  practice  of  the  Mayor,  (who,  'tis  plain,  hath 
endeavoured,  by  better  advice  than  his  own,  to  avoid  as 
civilly  as  he  could  the  authority  your  Grace's  letter  would 
otherwise  have  had  in  his  Corporation,)  will  always  be 
valued  by  me  as  an  evidence  of  your  good  opinion,  and 
acknowledged  to  the  best  of  my  power.  I  had  immediately 
obeyed  your  Grace  in  going  post  to  Totness,  if  want  of 
exercise  •  had  not  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  perform  such 
a  journey  in  that  manner,  though  I  fear  my  presence  there 
would  add  nothing  to  what  your  power  and  interest  has 
done  for  me  in  that  place,  especially  being  hindered  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  from  using  the  only  means  a  stranger 
can  on  a  sudden  recommend  himself  by.  What  I  can  think  Mode  of 
of  to  contribute  on  my  part,  is  to  empower  your  Grace's  bribing « 
secretary,  if  he  sees  it  useful,  and  can  do  it  so  as  not  to  let  the  refgn  of 
the  other  side  prove  it  upon  him,  insinuate  to  some  one  that  Wm'  iU, 
he  can  trust  that  he  may  disperse  it  to  the  rest,  that  *  I  will 
be  a  benefactor  to  the  town  as  soon  as  I  safely  may,'  and  if 
we  succeed^  your  Grace  may  rely  on  me  for  making  good 
your  servant's  promise  to  your  satisfaction^  who,  by  your 
Grace's  unmerited  goodness  to  me,  will  In  that,  and  in  every 
thing  else,  have  a  right^to  command, 

" Your  Grace's  most  faithful  and 

" Most  obedient  Servant, 

" W.  Cowper." 

Had  the  prospect  been  more  encouraging,  "  want  of  ex- 

•  This  copy  I  hare  taken  from  the  draught  of  the  letter,  in  which,  for  "  want 
of  exercise,**  the  words  were  originally  "  my  way  of  life." 
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ercifle  ,，  would  not  have  prevented  the  young  lawyer,  accus- 
tomed to  ride  the  circuit,  from  speedily  setting  off  "  post " 
for  Totness.*  His  subsequent  observations  clearly  show, 
that  the  act  lately  passed  against  treating  and  bribery  f  had 
only  introduced  a  little  more  care  to  preserve  secrecy,  and 
that  detection  being  avoided,  to  corrupt  a  borough  was  not 
then  considered  disreputable. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  letter,  that;  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  hurt  that  Cowper,  who  w«a  to  be  his  candidate, 
declined  to  present  himself  immediately  to  the  electors  of 
Totnese,  had  applied  to  Lord  Somen  to  engage  him  in  the 
contest,  but  that  the  attempt  was  vain. 

" My  Lord  Duke, 
" My  Lord  Somers  having  favoured  me  with  an  account 
of  what  your  Grace  has  done  for  me  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  your  last  letter,  and  that  'tis  thought  my  being  at  Totness 
might  be  of  some  use  there  ；  I  could  not  but  lay  hold  of  this 
opportunity  of  writing  by  your  Grace's  servant,  as  well  to 
assure  you  that  although  I  must  for  ever  acknowledge  by 
what  hand  your  favour  is  derived  to  me,  I  mean  that  of  my 
Lord  Somers,  yet  I  shall  never  suffer  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  lessen  that  sense  I  have  of  your  great  goodness 
to  me  in  taking  care  of  my  concerns  to  a  degree,  I  am  not 
capable  of  doing  it  for  myself :  as  likewise  to  confess  how 
much  I  am  ashamed,  that  when  I  understand  so  much  hard- 
ship Is  undergone  by  others  for  me,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
set  a  helping  hand  in  that  part  which  is  at  present  expected 
from  me.  I  have  but  one  short  and  true  apology,  that  I  am 
sorry  how  my  state  of  health  renders  it  at  this  season  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me,  which  I  beg  your  Grace's  belief  of; 
since  nothing  else  could  in  the  least  excuse  me,  and  that  only 
is  the  real  excuse  why  I  did  not  set  out  on  the  first  intima- 
tion I  had  of  your  Grace's  opinion  in  that  particular. 
" I  am,  &c» 

" W.  COWPEK." 

*  Of  course  the  reader  is  aware,  that  travelling  post  at  that  time  meant  riding 
on  horsdfaeh,  all  persons  attempting  to  travel  in  carriages  going  slowly  with 
their  own  bonei,  and  post  hones  to  draw  carriages  not  being  kept  tiU  half  • 
century  after.  • 

十 7  &  8  W.  3.  c.  4. 
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He  took  refuge  in  Berealstone,  which  was  entirely  close,  chap. 
and  was  one  of  a  claas  of  boroughs  so  convenient  and  uBeful  cxiii. 


that  we  cannot  help  sometimes  regretting  the  soandal  which  ^ 丄 "qs* 
rendered  their  abolition  necessary  ；  for  I  fear  we  cannot  Cowper  i， 
deny  that  they  sent  to  parliament  members  more  eloquent  for^Bere- 
and  better  qualified  to  serve  the  state  than  the  new  boroughs 
with  larger  constituencies  which  have  been  subatituted  for 
them.    Cowper  continued  to  sit  for  the  same  place,  while  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
till  he  accepted  the  Great  Seal  * 

Though  for  a  time  deeply  grieved  by  the  Iocs  of  Hertford,  Hopes  of 
he  was  now  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  the  reaction  in  favour  dinap- 
of  the  Whigs,  caused  by  Louis  XIV.'s  foolish  recognition  pointed  by 
of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  King  wii- 
confidently  expecting  to  see  his  patron.  Lord  Somen,  forth-  Hi- 
with  holding  the  Great  Seal,  and  his  own  speedy  adyancement 
to  the  office  of  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General*    But  his  pros^ 
pects  seemed  for  ever  blighted  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  there  was  at  first  such  a  proecription  of  the 
Whigs  that  Lord  Somers's  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  out  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peace 
all  over  England.    Cowper  was  even  apprehensiye  that  his 
silk  gown  would  be  taken  from  him  ；  ―  and  of  six  Whig 
King's  counsel,  four  who  had  given  particular  offence  to  the 
high-church  party  were  actually  cashiered.    However,  hia 
patent  was  renewed  一  perhaps,  upon  the  consideration  that 
with  a  stuff  gown,  and  standing  without  the  bar,  he  would 
have  maintaiiied  his  professional  ascendency. 

In  the  new  reign,  as  a  politician  he  followed  the  magnar  Cowper's 
nimous  example  set  him  by  his  chief,  — supporting  ministers  Ji^iument 
when  they  adopted  the  measures  of  their  predecessors,  and  "  the  com- 
mitigating  as  far  as  he  could  the  bad  consequences  of  the  ©f  the  reign 
illiberal  domestic  policy  to  which  they  for  some  time  adhered.  、  of  Anne. 
On  the  assembling  of  Anne's  first  parliament,  the  ghost  of  oct.  1702. 
Sarah  Stout  waa  still  supposed  to  haunt  the  streets  of  Hert- 
ford at  midnight,  on  its  way  to  the  mill  race, 一  and  he  was 
agMn  obliged  to  fly  to  Ber^stone.  f 

•  Gwynne  was  returned  for  Totness  on  the  Seymour  interest, 
t  6  Pari.  Hist  43. 
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Although  we  know  tlmt  he  continued  a  frequent  debater, 
and  that  as  leader  of  the  small  Whig  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  strenaouslj  supported  the  war  with  France, 
and  opposed  the  bills  i^ainst  "  occasional  conformity,"  there 
is  no  shred  preserved  of  any  other  speech  he  ever  made  while 
he  remained  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  in 
the  great  privilege  case  of  Ashby  v.  White.  He  had  tried  to 
resist  the  infamous  party  decisions  on  election  petitionB  out  of 
which  the  controversy  arose  ；  and  when  the  obnoxious  judg* 
ment  of  the  Lords  came  to  be  discussed,  while  he  allowed  that 
the  Commons  must  themselves  decide  upon  the  returns  of 
memberSy  he  insisted  that  it  would  be  no  yiolation  of  their 
righto  to  allow  an  elector  whose  vote  was  malicioufilj  refused 
to  maintain  an  action  against  the  returning  officer,  and  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  fully  justified  in  deciding  that  such 
an  action  might  be  maintained.  He  contended  that  the 
elective  franchise  vested  in  an  indiyidual  was  a  privilege  ； 
that  the  wilful  violation  of  it  was  a  private  wrong,  working 
a  loss  to  the  party  injured,  and  that  there  being  iryuria 
cum  damno,"  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principle,  and  a 
reproach  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  if  a  remedy  by 
action  were  not  afforded.  The  House  of  Commons  might 
rectify  the  return,  and  punish  the  returning  officer  for  his 
offence  agunst  the  public,  but  could  give  no  compensatioii  to 
the  injured  elector.  He  illustrated  his  position  happilj  by  the 
case  of  a  battery,  for  which  not  only  the  wrong-doer  may  be 
punished  by  indictment,  but  for  which  a  reparation  in  da- 
mages is  given  by  civil  action.  He  ridiculed  the  quibble, 
that  by  the  ancient  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  obligation 
to  return  members  to  parliament  was  considered  a  burden, 
when  in  reality  the  legitimate  possession  of  power  to  inter- 
pose in  the  making  of  laws  and  in  the  government  of  the 
country  was  a  noble  distinction, 一  and  as  a  vote  for  members 
of  parliament  was  a  right  on  which  a  high  value  was  placed, 
he  who  was  wrongfully  deprived  of  it  ought  to  have  legal 
redress,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  injury  to  his  person,  or 
his  property.  As  for  the  argument  that  the  Lords  were 
deciding  on  the  privileges  of  the  Commons^  he  said,  "  The 
Lords  have  not  judged  the  fact  ；  they  are  bound  ajs  to  the 
fact  by  the  verdict,  and  they  are  unquestionably  the  judges 
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of  the  law  on  a  writ  of  error.  And,  therefore,  as  to  what  chap. 
has  been  said  that  any  fact  of  an  election  might  come  to  be  ^^工"' 
determined  before  the  Lords,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  for  they 
judge  porelj  of  the  law  on  writs  of  error,  as  every  one  knows 
who  knows  any  thing  of  our  constitution.  I  fear  we  are 
taking  from  the  subject  in  effect  what  the  law  hath  adjudged 
his  right,  and  we  are  seeking  to  reverse  a  legal  judgment 
given  in  the  subject's  favour.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  for  so 
much  of  your  resolution  as  Berves  only  to  declare  that  you 
have  the  sole  power  of  determining  the  rights  of  all  elec- 
tions, and  even  the  elector's  right  to  vote,  to  the  end  to  try 
who  is  your  member,  or  to  punish  the  officer  as  an  offender 
against  the  constitution  :  so  far  is  agreeable  to  the  constant 
law  and  practice  of  parliament.  But  for  that  part  of  the 
resolution  which  relates  to  the  reetraining  the  electors  from 
brmging  their  actions  for  the  personal  or  private  damage 
done  to  them,  I  think  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution 
of  parliament  or  the  law  of  the  land."  *  He  was  beaten  by 
a  majority  of  215  to  97,  and  a  dangerous  wound  was  given 
to  parliamentary  privilege  by  this  outrageous  abuse  of  it.  f  His  ap- 
However,  he  greatly  raised  his  reputation  by  this  effort,  and  ^【：：^^^。 
he  was  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  civil  station  which  a  the  wool- 
subject  could  enjoy. 


sack. 


•  6  Pari  Hist  279. 

f  "When  arguing  for  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  famous 
ease  of  Stoeidale  v,  Bansard,  I  had  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Jghhy  v.  White 
than  with  any  authority  cited  against  me.  The  mere  decision  of  ihe  House  of 
Lords  holding  the  action  maintainable  amounted  to  very  little,  as  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  in  any  shape  appear  upon  the  record  ；  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  contend,  that  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting 
their  privileges  is  binding  on  all  other  tribunals,  when  it  may  be,  and  has  been, 
carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch.  一  See  Lord  CampbelFs  Speeches^  p.  136. 
The  Court  of  law  roust  at  least  be  allowed  to  judge  whether  the  resolution  is  on 
the  subject  of  privilege,  so  as  to  be  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
House, 
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CHAPTER  CXIV. 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  COWPER  TILL  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  GEORGE  I. 


CHAP.    The  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of 

 j_  1705,  having  turned  out  very  favourably  for  the  Whigs, 

Transfer  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
^e^Grcat  haying  Boftened  Anne's  prejudices  against  that  party,  and 
Sir  Nathan  all  the  world  haying  grown  sick  of  Lord  Keeper  Wright, 
Wright.  it  became  clear  that  the  Great  Seal  must  soon  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands.  Lord  Somers  was  still  bo  obnoxious 
to  the  Queen  and  to  the  clergy,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Cabinet  had  not  the  courage  to  propose  to  make  him  again 
Chancellor.  Northey,  the  Attorney  General,  was  considered 
quite  unequal  to  the  post,  even  if  there  had  been  no  ob- 
jection to  his  politics,  and  there  was  a  dread  of  another 
incompetent  appointment  after  the  loud  and  long-continued 
complaints  against  poor  Sir  ！ Nathan,  who  was  about  to  be 
cashiered.  Harcourt,  the  Solicitor  General,  was  a  man  of 
great  talents,  and  of  high  honour  ；  but  he  was  a  very  strong 
and  consistent  Tory,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  he  would 
always  be  true  to  his  party  and  his  principles,  his  promotion 
would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  rising  Whigs.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  Mr.  William  Cowper,  although  lie  had 
never  been  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown.  He  was  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  Whig  barrister  ；  he  had  for  some 
years  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ；  and  by  his  agreeable  manners,  and  gentle- 
manlike bearing,  while  a  zealous  politician,  he  had  gained 
. the  general  good  will  of  his  profession,  and  of  public  men. 
There  was  only  one  obstacle  to  his  promotion 一  arising  from 
the  rumour  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  I  shall  after- 
wards be  under  the  necessity  of  considering  more  minutely 
一 that  he  had  been  guilty  of  bigamy.  This  charge  had  been 
most  industriously  circulated  in  society  from  the  time  that 
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he  became  formidable  to  the  Tories,  and  had  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  libellous  publications  of  the  day,  with  many 
particulars  and  much  declamation  ； ― but  although  now 
brought  forward  against  him,  the  Queen  was  persuaded  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough^  (who,  without  scandal,  was 
supposed  to  be  much  touched  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,) 
that  it  was  groundless  ； ―  and  Godolphin,  the  Treasurer,  was 
authorised  to  negotiate  with  him  for  his  promotion  to  the 
woolsack.* 

They  met  by  appointment  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  11th  of  October,  at  Lord  Halifax's-t  The  Great  Seal 
being  now  distinctly  offered  to  Cowper,  who  had  been  before 
sounded  on  the  subject,  he  stipulated  that  he  should  have,  like 
hi8  predecessor,  2000/.  for  his  equipage  or  out - fit,  and  a 
salary  of  4000 厶 a  year.  %  He  next  demanded  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  not  aspired  to 一  a  peerage.  There  never 
hitherto  had  been  an  instance  of  making  a  man,  taken  from 
the  bar,  a  peer  on  his  first  receiving  the  Great  Seal,  and  he 
said  he  should  be  contented,  to  receive  this  (jistinction  at  the 
" next  promotion."  To  this  Godolphin  immediately  assented, 
observing,  that  "  he  should  have  been  created  a  peer  immedi- 
ately, if  there  had  been  any  precedent  for  it."  Some  accounts 
eay  that  Cowper  likewise  wisely  bargained  for  a  retiring  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  practice 

•  "  Some  former  passages  of  his  life  were  thought  to  disqualify  him  for  that 
office  by  which  he  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Queen^s  conscience  ：  but  these 
difficulties  were  easily  overcome  by  the  authors  of  his  promotion,  who  wanted  a 
person  that  would  be  subservient  to  all  their  designs,  wherein  they  were  oot  dis- 
appointed."— Swift,  History  of  four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne. 

t  I  have  now  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Lord  Cowper's  own  Diart.  It 
begins  this  very  day,  and  continues  pretty  regularly  till  the  end  of  January  fol- 
lowing. There  are  a  few  entries  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1706,  but  on 
the  11th  of  that  month  there  is  this  notice  between  brackets,  ["  Here  I  broke 
off,  wanting  time,  and  eyes  being  sore,**]  and  there  is  a  hiatus  till  23d  January, 
1709.  There  is  a  single  entry  on  that  day:  and  no  other  is  found  till  27th 
August,  1710,  about  the  time  when  the  Whig  gorernment  was  breaking  up; 
and  we  have  this  notice,  "  My  great  business,  and  want  of  health,  forced  me  to 
interrupt  this  course  in  great  measure  ；  but  I  hope,  on  quitting  my  office*  to  be 
at  leisure  to  resume  it,  though  in  matters  of  less  moment."  Then  follow  some 
very  interesting  details  respecting  the  change  of  government,  and  the  attempts 
to  retain  him  in  the  office  of  Chancellor.  But  the  entries  are  very  rare  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  accession  of  G  eorge  I.,  we 
have  an  account  of  his  receiving  the  Great  Seal  from  that  Sovereign  ；  and  there, 
unfortunately,  the  Diary  closes. 

I  At  this  time,  these  allowances  were  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  were 
<till  matter  of  bargain  with  the  sovereign  on  whom  they  fell. 
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at  the  bar;  but  he  does  not  himself  mention  this  in  his 
diary.*  At  the  same  meeting  the  Treasurer  showed  him  ^ 
private  letter  from  Queen  Anne,  in  which  she  intimated  that 
" Rochester  and  Nottingham  had  so  behaved  themselves  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  ever  to  employ  them  again,  and 
that  she  looked  for  support  from  the  Whigs," 

All  preliminaries  being  settled,  they  proceeded  together  in 
a  coach  to  Kensington.  Having  arrived  there,  the  Treasurer 
was  admitted  into  the  Queen's  closet,  while  Cowper  remwned 
in  her  chamber.  Her  Majesty  soon  came  In  and  said  to  him, 
" Mr.  Cowper,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  your  fitness  for  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  I  am  pleased  to  give 
it  to  you."  一  Cowper.  "  The  honour  your  Majesty  is  pleased 
ao  graciously  to  bestow  upon  me,  cannot  make  me  more 
zealous  and  faithful  to  your  interest  than  I  have  always  been 
out  of  principle,  the  surest  ground  to  rely  on.  I  am  very 
distrustful  that  I  may  not  prove  equal  to  so  great  a  post  ； 
and  all  I  can  promise  your  Majesty  with  certainty  is,  that  I 
will  behave  myself  in  it  with  industry  and  honesty."  He 
then  kissed  her  hand,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
her  to  go  out  of  town  the  following  day,  and  to  remain  in 
the  country  till  Sunday.  He  had  been  advised  to  do  so, 
that  he  might  avoid  as  much  as  possible  solicitation  for  places 
now  in  his  gift. 

When  he  got  home  he  found  a  summons  from  Secretary 
Hedges  to  attend  a  Council  at  Kensington^  at  six  in  the 
evening.  Then  and  there  the  Great  Seal,  which  had  been 
in  the  Queen's  own  custody  since  the  Saturday  preceding, 
was  formally  delivered  to  him,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper. f 
He  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  he  was  sworn  a  Privy  Council- 

•  "  Oct,  1705,  Mr.  Cowper  made  Lord  Keeper.  Obsenrtng  how  uncertain 
greate  officers  are  of  continuing  long  in  their  places,  he  would  not  accept  it 
unless  SOOO/.  a  yeare  were  given  him  in  reversion  when  he  was  put  out,  in  cod- 
sidoaiion  of  his  losse  of  practice.  His  predecessors,  how  little  time  soever 
they  had  the  Seal,  usually  got  100,000/.,  and  made  themselves  Barons.**  ' 
Eve/yn, 

个 London  Gazette.  -- ««  Kensington,  Oct.  11.  1705,    This  day  her  B 
in  Council  was  pleased  to  commit  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  learned  Council  in 
Law,  with  the  title  of  Lard  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  ；  and  the 
oaths  being  administered  to  him,  his  Lordship  took  his  place  at  the 
cordingly." 
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for.*  Having  disposed  of  all  his  places,  "  reserving  nothing  to  CHAP, 
himself,  nor  taking  the  value  of  one  farthing  reward  "  (which 
he  seems  to  have  considered  a  rare  merit),  he  went  to  his 為^,  nos. 
house  in  Hertfordshire,  and  remained  there  till  Sunday 
morning.    He  then  repaired  to  St.  James's  Palace,  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  custom  still  kept  up  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  that  thfe  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  attended  the 
Sovereign  to  chapel,  and  fortunately  there  being  now  tlio 
raost  perfect  purity  of  manners  at  Court,  there  was  nothing 
in  this  ceremony  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  grave 
Judge,  t    Lord  Keeper  Cowper  having  conducted  the  Queen 
to  her  closet,  carrying  the  Great  Seal,  "took  his  place 
in  the  chapel  below  ；  and  after  sermon,  a  little  before  an- 
them finished,  went  up  to  her  closet  and  bo  returned  before 
her  to  her  lodgings  again."  J    The  three  following  days  were 
occupied  in  receiving  visits.    Among  those  who  called  to 
offer  their  congratulations  was  Sir  Nathan  Wright  ；  ―  "  both 
at  first  meeting  were  a  little  out  of  countenance,"  On 
Thursday,  the  18  th,  he  kept  his  first  public  Seal  in  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  and  in  the  evening  paid  his  respects  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  seems  truly  to  have 
considered  the  chief  author  of  his  advancement  ；  but  she 
declined  all  acknowledgment^  and  "  waiving  that  talk,  ex- 
pressed herself  very  averse  from  the  High  Church  party,"  § 


•  Each  oath  cost  him  26/«  t  Ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  821. 

拿 Diarv,  p.  S.  This  custom  evidently  originated  from  the  Chancellor  haying 
been  an  eccleaiaatic.  Confessor  to  th^  King,  and  Warden  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
It  was  still  preserved  with  lay  Chancellors,  and  after  the  Reformation.  We 
hare  a  very  graphic  description  of  it  from  Paul  Henizer,  a  German,  who  pub- 
lished Travels  in  England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Giving  an  account 
of  her  going  to  chapel  at  her  palace  at  Greenwich,  he  says  ••  "  It  was  Sunday, 
when  there  is  usually  the  greatest  attendance  of  nobility  In  the  same  hall 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  greas  number  of 
councillors  of  state,  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  i^entlemen  who  watted  the 
Queen's  coining  out  ；  which  the  did  fix>m  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time 
to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner :  first  went  Gentlemen, 
Banms,  Earls,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  all  richly  dressed  and  bareheaded  ；  mbxt 
CAME  THE  Chancellor,  bkarxno  the  Seals  ik  a  red  silk  ruRSS,  between  two; 
one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of  state,  io  a  red 
■eablmrd  studded  with  golden  Jkurs  de  Us,  the  point  upwards  ；  next  came  the 
Queen  very  majestic,  &c."  I  presume  the  Sunday  procession  was  laid  aside  on 
th«  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  it  is  still  preserved  when  th«  Queen 
comes  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

§  At  this  time,  and  for  some  yean  after,  the  names  of  "  Whigs  and  Tories*' 
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Next  night  by  appointment  he  visited  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
at  Kensington,  whose  compliment  was  "  That  he  was  glad 
the  Queen  had  made  so  good  a  choice." ― Lord  Keeper.  "  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  your  Royal  Highness  that  no  one  can  be 
more  devoted  to  your  service  ；  both  because  you.  Sir,  have 
always  been  in  the  true  interest  of  England,  and  also  for  that 
I  know  there  is  no  surer  way  to  render  my  poor  services  ao 
ceptable  to  her  Majesty,  than  by  my  being  first  accepted  by 
your  Royal  Highness."  * 

He  continued  to  attend  the  Queen  every  Sunday  morning 
to  chapel  ；  and  every  Sunday  evening  at  six  there  waa 
a  Cabinet  Council,  which  the  Queen  attended,  and  all 
public  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  was  debated  and 
determined  tipon.t  When  the  Queen  withdrew,  she  ge- 
nerally gave  him  an  audience,  that  he  might  take  her 
pleasure  on  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Clmrch,  and  on  legal 
promotions,  %  There  were  occasionally  "  Committees  of 
Council,"  attended  by  the  ministers,  without  the  Queen  ； 
but  till  the  accession  of  the  Georges,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  English  language,  all  important  measures  of  the 
government  were  supposed  to  be  deliberated  upon  by  the 
cabinet  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 


were  generally  laid  aside,  and  the  opposing  factions 冒 ere  known  by  the  "  High 
and  the  Low  Church  parties." 

*  There  is  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Sarah, 
still  preserred,  which  gires  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  appearance  at  tbia 
time  :  一  "  1705.  The  Queen  after  this  was  persuaded  to  trust  a  Whigg  minis- 
try ； and  in  the  year  1705,  Ocb'"  she  made  my  &ther  L**  Keeper  of  the  GteaX 
Seal,  in  the  41"*  year  of  his  age 一  'tis  said  the  youngest  Lord  Keeper  that  had 
ever  been.  He  looked  Tery  young,  and  wearing  his  own  hair  made  him  appear 
yet  more  so  ；  which  the  Queen  observing,  obliged  him  to  cut  it  ofi^  telling  bim 
the  world  would  say  she  had  given  the  Seals  to  •  boy.** 

t  £.  G. 一 "  Sunday,  21st  Oct^  1705.  Letters  were  read  from  Whitwortfa, 
who  was  with  the  Raasian  srmy,  respecting  its  strength  and  operations.  The 
next  naval  campaign  was  discussed,  and  the  force  was  fixed  which  should  be 
required  from  the  Dutch.  Reinforcements  were  ordered  for  Gibraltar.  The 
propriety  of  sending  a  mandate  to  choose  Sberifls  for  the  city  of  York  afVer  the 
charier  day  for  tbat  purpose  was  debated,  *  to  which  the  new  Lord  Keeper  spoke 
the  first  time  in  Council.*  The  Queen  desired  her  speech  might  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  opening  of  parliament  (the  topics,  I  presume, 
being  then  agreed  upon),  and  to  be  reported  at  •  Cabinet  on  Friday  morning." 

孝 £.  G. 一 "  This  same  evening,  after  the  withdrew,  I  was  admitted  into 
her  bed-chamber,  and  there  laid  before  her  two  livings,  for  which  presentations 
desired  ；  which  she  received  very  kindly,  and  said  she  would  discourse  me 
further  ne"  opportunity.  Then  I  begged  of  her  Migenty  that  Sir  Jame$ 
Mountague,  brother  to  Lord  Halifax,  might  be  her  counsel  in  my  place,  which 
she  readily  granted."  —  Diary,  p.  5,  6. 
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On  Tuesday  the  23(1  of  October,  the  first  day  of  Mi-  CHAP, 
chaelmas  Terra,  the  Lord  Keeper  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  CXIV. 
of  Chancery  in  Westminster  Hall.    He  held  a  levee  in  the  ZZvroT 
Parliament  Chamber  of  the  Middle  Temple,  which  was  installation 
attended  not  only  by  the  Judges  and  Queen's  Counsel,  but  Kevpel^^^ 
likewise  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Lord  Chwnberlain,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of 
Montague,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  many  other  Peers  and  Privy  Councillors,  who  made  a 
grander  procession  than  hftd  for  a  long  time  been  seen  on 
such  an  occasion.    They  all  escorted  him  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  remained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  till  he  was 
sworn  in,  and  began  business.*    He  piously  says  in  his  His  pious 
Diary :  "  During  these  great  honours  done  me,  I  often  re-  rcaections. 
fleeted  on  the  uncertainty  of  them,  and  even  of  life  itself :  I 
searched  my  heart  and  found  no  pride  or  self-conceit  in  it : 
and  I  begged  of  God  that  he  would  preserve  my  mind  from 
relying  on  the  transient  vanity  of  the  world,  and  teach  me  to 
depend  only  on  his  providence  ；  that  I  might  not  be  lifted  up 
with  the  present  success,  nor  dejected  when  the  reverse  should 
happen  ；  that  I  might  not  be  confounded  or  dismayed  by  the 
unusualness  of  my  circumstances  (and  the  like) :   kud  I 
verily  believe  I  was  helped  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  from  my  sin- 
cere dependence  on  his  good  Providence,  in  this  great  under- 
taking."   Then  follows  an  addition,  which  must  have  been 
made  after  his  fall :  ["  Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath  sustained 
me  in  adversity,  and  carried  me  through  the  malice  of  my 

•  •  "Anno  Quarto  Anne  Regime,  lltk  October,  】705. 

W"».  Cowper,  Esq.  1  W".  Cowper,  Esquire,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Councill 
Lord  Keeper.  J  learned  in  the  1ft w，  received  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
as  I^ord  Keeper  from  her  Ma'^  at  Kensington  on  Thursday  in  the  evening,  being 
the  lltb  day  of  October  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  Queen  having  sent  for  it  tlie 
Saturday  before  from  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  Knt"  Lord  Keeper,  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Hedges  And  on  Tuesday,  the  23"*  of  the  said  October,  being  the  first  day  of 
Michaelmas  term,  the  Lord  Keeper  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  accompanied  by 
the  Ld.  Godolphin  Ld.  Treasurer,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Ld.  Privy  Sea],  the 
D*  of  Somerset  of  the  Horse,  the  Earl  of  Kent  Ld,  Chamberlain,  the  Earl 
of  Stamford  &  Essex,  the  Lds.  Mohun,  Colepepper,  Cornwallis,  and  Somers, 
and  several  other  persons  of  honor,  and  roost  of  the  Judges.  The  Lords  accom- 
panied him  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  he  took  the  oaths  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy,  and  of  Ld.  Keeper  of  the  Grt.  Seal  of  England,  the  of  the 
Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  reading  the  oaths.  After 
a  motion  made,  the  Lords  departed,  and  left  the  Lord  Keeper  in  the  Court."  一 
Crown  Off.  Minute  BoU,  1701—1714. 
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enemies  ； 一  bo  as  that  all  designed  for  my  hurt  turned  to 
my  advantage."] 奉 

The  Whigs  were  much  delighted  by  Cowper's  elevation  ； 
but  it  caused  great  alarm  to  the  High  Church  party,  and  as 
Godolphin  still  wished  for  their  support,  he  pretended  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  it，  and  even  that  it  had  taken  place  against 
his  wishes.  Lord  Dartmouth  in  his  notes  on  Burnet,  says: 一 
" The  day  after  Cowper  had  the  Great  Seal  I  met  Lord 
Grodolphin  at  St.  James's,  where  in  discourse  I  told  him  that  the 
world  was  in  high  expectations  from  the  new  Keeper :  he  said 
he  had  the  advantage  to  succeed  a  man  that  nobody  esteemed  ； 
but  the  world  would  soon  have  other  sentiments,  for  his 
chief  perfection  lay  in  being  a  good  party-man,  and  seemed 
desirous  I  should  understand  that  it  had  not  been  done  with 
his  approbation,  which  I  did  not  doubt,  knowing  it  was  part 
of  his  penance  for  having  passed  the  Scotch  Act  of  Security, 
and  that  there  were  things  of  a  harder  digestion  to  follow,"  t 

The  new  Lord  Keeper  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.  He  not  only  gave  rapid 
despatch  to  the  business  which  came  before  him,  but  he  ear- 
nestly consulted  with  Lord  Somers  about  reforms  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Some  abuses  were  corrected  by  Orders, 
and  others  requiring  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  for 
their  removal,  were  reserved  for  Lord  Somers's  great  bill  to 
amend  the  law,  now  about  to  be  introduced.:^ 

One  most  beneficial  change  he  effected  by  his  own  au- 
thority, and  from  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right.  Hi- 
therto, according  to  ancient  custom,  large  "  New  Year's 
Gifts"  were  annually  made  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper.  The 
consequence  was  that,  for  their  reimbursement,  they  were 
allowed  to  extort  large  fees  from  the  suitors  ；  constant  re- 


•  Diary,  6,  7. 

t  Burnet,  v.  220.  The  last  sentence,  I  presume,  means  to  express  the 
writer*s  high  disapprobation  of  the  act  for  securing  the  Presbyterian  Religion 
in  Scotland  preparatory  to  the  Union.  This  was  condemned  by  many  of  the 
High  Church  parly  as  irreligious,  and  leading  to  a  dangerous  toleratioa  of 
heresy.  The  truth  is,  that  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  from  this  time  were 
obliged  lieartily  to  coalesce  wUb  the  Whigs,  for  the  genuine  Tory  or  High 
Church  party  were  desirous  to  turn  them  out  for  Rochester  and  Nottingham. 

t  Ante,  p.  195. 
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luctanoe  was  felt  to  visit  their  delinquencies  with  suitable  CHAP. 

punishment,  and  the  Judge  was  crippled  in  the  discharge  of   

his  most  impoFtant  duties.  This  usage  was  common  to  all  ^  1706. 
the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  But  there  was  another  of 
a  more  monstrous  nature  ― and  still  more  pernicious 一 which 
was  peculiar  to  Chancery  ―  that  all  the  Counsel  who  prac- 
tised in  the  Court  came  to  breakfast  with  the  Chancellor,  on 
the  Ist  of  January  *  in  every  year,  and  in  the  hope  of  being 
raised  to  the  bench,  or  of  obtaining  silk  gowns,  or  of  winning 
" the  Judge's  ear,"  made  him  a  pecuniary  present  according 
to  their  generosity  or  their  means,  or  their  opinion  of  his 
venality  or  stability,  f  Lord  Keeper  Cowper  resolved  en- 
tirely to  abolish  all  these  "  New  Year's  Gifts." 

He  first,  out  of  delicacy,  mentioned  the  subject  to  Godol- 
phin  the  prime  minister,  knowing  that  he  was  likely  to  }yo 
privately  censured,  although  no  one  could  openly  oppose 
him.  In  his  Diary,  under  date,  "  SOth  Dec ；，  he  says,  "  I  ac- 
quainted the  Lord  Treasurer  with  my  design  to  refuse  New 
Year's  Gifts 一 if  he  had  no  objection  against  i"  as  spoiling,  in 
some  measure,  a  place  of  which  he  had  the  conferring.  He 
answered  it  teas  not  expected  of  me  but  that  I  might  do  as  my 
predecessors  had  done，  but  if  I  refused  lu  thought  nobody  could 
blame  me  for  it" 

Accordingly  the  Lord  Keeper  gave  notice  that  no  New  Year's 
Gifts  would  be  received  by  him.  Nevertheless  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  January;  several  came  to  his  house  with  the  usual 
offerings,  but  they  were  all  denied  admittance  ；  and  with  self- 
gratulation,  though  not  without  apprehension  of  consequences^ 
he  immediately  wrote  in  his  Diary,  "  New  Year's  Gifts  turned 
back :  and  pray  God  it  doth  me  more  credit  and  good  than 
hurt,  by  making  secret  enemies  in  fcsce  RomulL"  The 
storm  that  he  dreaded  arose.  No  sooner  wae  the  fact  known 
that  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  had  refused  all  New  Year's 
Gifts  than  the  Chiefs  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and 

•  For  certain  purposes  this  day  was  considered  the  commencement  of  the 
yesTi  although  the  dating  of  the  year  was  nut  altered  till  24th  Marcb. 

t  Burnet,  iv.  141.  1  suppose  tbe  counsels,  presents  varied  a  good  deal,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Chancellor's  tenure  of  lii 酽 office,  if 
it  was  suspected  that  he  might  go  out  before  the  first  day  of  Hilary  Term 
('i3d  January),  they  must  have  dreadfully  dwindled  away. 
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 alarm  was'  felt  by  the  Heads  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  government,  who  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  present-giving  custom.*  To  mitigate  the 
ill  will  which  he  had  incurred  with  those  who  might  hmve 
done  him  a  mischief  while  he  was  not  yet  warm  in  his  scat, 
he  resorted  to  what  he  considered  the  justifiable  artifice  of 
pretending  that  it  was  only  by  mistake  that  he  had  refused 
the  presents  of  the  officers  of  his  Court,  and  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  confine  the  refusal  to  the  presents  of  the  Counsel 
practising  before  him.  In  execution  of  this  device,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  father  Sir  William,  which  the  old 
gentleman  was  to  show  about  to  the  offended  Chiefs,  and  all 
others  whom  it  might  concern :  一 

" Jan.  2.  705. 

" Honourd  Sir, 

Letter  to  "  Your  Baying  yesterday  I  was  y*  talk  of  coffee-houses, 
rMpecting  Hnd  OH  recoUection  apprehending  you  to  be  in  a  mistake  as 
New^Year's  to  some  particulars,  and  therfore  fearing  you  should  be 
necessitated  by  others  to  speak  of  that  subject,  I  send  you 
this  to  prevent  mistakes :  y*  rather,  because  what  you  say 
will  reasonably  be  thought  of  authority  as  to  my  concerns. 
The  true  fact  is  this.  I  had  alwaies  resolved  to  refuse  the 
Counc.  N.  Y.  gifts,  as  that  which  no  Court  or  Judge  in 
England  or  elsewhere  received  ；  and  therefore  day  before 
sent  word  to  all  Counc.  I  could  think  likely  to  come  to 
forbid  it :  but  I  sent  to  none  of  y*  Officers,  intending  to  make 
the  same  distinction  other  Chiefs  do :  I  had  accordinglj 
prepared  a  cold  breakfast  for  the  reception  of  the  Officers  as 
usual,  but  finding  several  Counc.  came  who  I  had  not  thought 
of,  and  that  they  would  come  thick  on  one  another,  I  could 
not  be  at  home  to  some  and  not  to  others,  and  therefore  to 
prevent  disputing  w***  y*  Counc.  I  was  denyed  to  all :  But  I 
never  forbid  y*  other  Officers,  otherwise  I  would  have  thu 
distinction  made，  y*  rather  because  I  find,  by  being  abroad, 
to  carry  it  so  far,  doth  not  please  others  besides     Chiefs,  who 

•  This,  as  wc  hare  seen  (Vol.  IL  p.  293.),  in  Elizabeth's  time  extended  to 
the  Sovereign. 
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probably  submit  to  the  same  practise.  Be  pleased  to  let  my 
Mo.  see  this,  fro 

" Yr  most  dutifull 

" and  affectionat  Sonne, 

" Wm.  Cowpeb."  * 

He  adhered,  however,  to  his  resolution  to  reject  all  New 
Year's  Gifts  whatsoever,  saying  that  "  he  could  not  accept 
them  even  from  the  officers,  after  having  once  refused  them^ 
though  unintentionally." 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  whicli  the  reform  at  first 
encountered,  Lord  Cowper's  disinterestedness  was  afterwards 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  his  colleagues  t,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  well-known  lines  of  Ambrose  Philips : ― 

" lie  the  robe  of  justice  wore, 
Sullied  not  as  heretofore, 
"When  the  magistrate  was  sought 
With  *  Yearly  Gifts.*    Of  what  avail 
Are  guilty  hoards  ？  for  life  in  frail, 
And  we  are  judg,d  where  favour  is  not  bought" 

When  Lord  Cowper  was  a  second  time  Chancellor  in  the 
reign  of  George  I"  he  was  still  resolute,  and  we  have  the 
following  amusing  entry  in  Lady  Cowper's  Diary,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  abolished  custom : 一 "  Jany.  17.  -ff.  This 
month  used  to  be  ushered  in  with  New  Year's  Gifts  from  the 
Lawyers,  which  used  to  come  to  near  3000/.  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. The  original  of  this  custom  was  from  preBents  of  wine 
and  provisions,  which  used  to  be  sent  to  the  Chancellor  by 
the  people  who  practised  in  his  Court,  but  in  process  of  time 
a  covetous  Chancellor  insinuated  to  them  that  gold  would  be 
more  acceptable  ；  so  it  was  changed  into  gold,  and  continued 
BO  till  the  first  time  my  Lord  had  the  Seak,  every  body 
having  blamed  it  that  ever  had  the  Seals,  but  none  forbid- 
ding it.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  when  Chancellor,  used  to 
receive  them  standiDg  by  a  table,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
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•  This  letter  is  addressed  一 

" To  my  much  honourd 
Fa.     W.  Cowper. 

psent.*' 

t  Letter  from  Harley,  3d  Nov.  1706. 
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took  the  money  to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  he  used  to  cry  out, 
(Oh,  Tyrant  Cuthtom  I '(for  he  lisped) 一 （My  Lord  forbid 
the  bringing  them.' "  • 

The  arrears  left  by  the  late  Lord  Keeper  were  very  formi- 
dable, and  from  his  low  reputation  there  were  many  applica- 
tions for  rehearings  ；  but  by  diligeDce,  method,  and  capacity, 
the  business  of  the  Court  in  a  few  terms  was  brought  nearly 
into  as  good  order  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Somers.  The  new 
Lord  Keeper  heard  causes  in  the  morning  (from  eight  till 
one),  and  motions  in  the  afternoon  (from  three  till  eight),  t 

His  judgments  are  to  be  found  in  "  Vernon  J,"  "Peere  Wil- 
liams " Precedents  in  Chancery  ||,"  and  "Reports  in  Chan- 
cery." He  is  little  indebted  to  his  reporters,  who  give  us  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of  his  powers  of  reasoning,  and  often  sub* 
stitute  their  own  ungrammatical  and  qu^nt  phraseology  for 
the  correct  and  simple  flow  of  diction  for  which  we  know 
that  he  was  remarkable.  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be  con- 
sidered a  profound  jurist  He  was  not  very  familiar  with 
black  letter  books  ；  he  does  not  seem  to  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  civil  law  ；  and  I  do  not  perceive  him  drawing 
illustrations  from  the  codes  of  the  Continental  nations.  But 
possessing  great  natural  quickness  and  a  retentive  memory, 
he  had  diligently  studied  the  more  practical  parts  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  with  the  little  to  be  found  in  print 
respecting  proceedings  in  Equity  ；  and  almost  from  the  tune 
of  his  being  called  to  the  bar  he  had  had  great  experience  on 
the  circuit,  and  in  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  With- 
out becoming,  when  called  upon  to  distribute  justice,  such  an 
indefatigable  student  as  Lord  Nottingham,  he  took  some 

•  So  disinterested  was  Lord  Cowper  in  money  matters,  that  he  not  un* 
frequent]/  refused  his  regular  fees  on  patents.  Thus  Colly  Gibber  tells  us,  that 
when  Steele,!!  patent,  as  governor  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  passed  the  Seal,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  oompUmebt  to  Sir  Richard,  would  receive  no  fee. 一 Life^  ii. 
47.  His  example,  with  respect  to  New  Year's  Gifts,  was  not  speedily  followed  ； 
and  it  is  said,  that  till  very  recently,  the  Chief  Juatioe  of  the  Common  Pleas 
invited  the  officers  of  his  Court  to  a  dinner  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
each  of  them  deposited  under  his  plate  a  present  in  the  shape  of  a  Bank  of 
England  note 一 instead  of  a  gift  of  oxen,  roaring  at  his  le?ce,  as  in  ruder 
times. 

f  Nisi  Prius  sittings  after  dinner  had  been  nbolbibed  just  before  I  entered  the 
profession  ；  but  evening  sittings  at  the  Rolls  continued  during  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century. 

t  Vol.  II.  §  Vtil.  I.  II  Vol.  III. 
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pains  to  keep  up  and  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  legal  lore.  Above 
all,  he  looked  so  young  and  bo  handsome,  and  bo  good  mi， 
tured,  and  his  demeanour  on  the  bench  was  30  courteous 
while  it  was  so  dignified,  that  there  was  at  once  a  strong 
prepossession  in  his  favour,  he  was  hailed  as  "  a  lawyer  and 
a  gentleman*,"  and  the  public  formed  even  an  exagger - 
ated  estimate  of  the  good  qualities  which  belonged  to  him. 
His  excellent  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  pre- 
vented him  from  displaying  ignorance,  and  kept  him  out  of 
the  embarrassments  into  which  indiscreet  judges  are  betrayed. 
He  was  said  even  to  send  away  the  defeated  party  con- 
tented with  him :  一  "  Hujus  sors  ea  fuit,  juris  dicundi,  in 
qu&  gloriam  conciliat  inagnitudo  negotii,  gratiam,  sequitatia 
largitio  ；  qua  in  sorte  sapiens  Praetor  ofFensionem  vitat 
fequabilitate  decernendi,  benevolentiam  adjuDgit  lenitate 
audiendi,"  f 

In  reviewing  his  decisions  one  is  struck  by  observing  how, 
in  the  construction  of  wills,  he  repeatedly  admitted  evidence 
of  parol  declarations  by  the  testator  relative  to  intention; 
but  this  does  not  seem  then  to  have  been  much  objected  to.  %  ― 
There  being  a  devise  of  a  trust  of  lands  to  A  for  life,  with  a 
power  of  leasing  ；  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of 
A,  he  erroneously  decreed  the  trustee  to  convey  to  A  an 
estate  for  life  only,  with  remainder  to  A'b  first  and  other 
sons  in  tail  male  ；  but  Lord  Macclesfield  reversed  this  de* 
cree,  directing  the  trustees  to  convey  an  estate  tail  to  A, 
although  it  was  admitted  that  upon  articles  of  marriage  so 
framed  the  husband  would  have  been  made  only  tenant  for 
life.§ 

He  likewise  fell  into  an  error  in  holding  that  an  executor 
to  whom  a  specific  legacy  is  given  is  not  entitled  to  the 
surplus  of  the  personal  estate,  and  his  decree  was  reversed  on 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Guern- 
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•  I  remember  its  being  said  of  the  four  Judges  of  one  of  the  Courts  in  West- 
minster Hall,  ♦*  A  is  a  lawyer,  but  not  a  gentleman  ；  B  is  a  gentleman,  but  not  a 
lavjer  ；  C  is  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  gentleman  ；  but  D  is  both  a  Uwyer  and  a 
gentleman.** 

Cic.  pro  Munena. 

i  Sees  Veroon,  252.  517.  601.  736. 

§  BaOe  V.  Coleman,  2  Vera.  670, 
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CHAP,  sey,  who  had  then  great  weight  as  a  law  lorf.*  All  Lord 
cxiv.  Cowper's  other  decrees  stood,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
- would  now  be  considered  of  authority.  One  of  the  moet 
important  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the  law-making 
sex,  whether  a  husband  should  have  courtesy  out  of  a  trust 
estate  of  the  wife,  although  the  wife  was  not  dowable  of  the 
trust  estate  of  the  husband,  f  一  He  laid  down  the  rule,  which 
has  been  since  followed,  that  if  there  be  a  devise  of  lands  to 
trustees  to  convey  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  law  agfunst 
perpetuities,  the  devise  is  not  void,  and  the  conveyance  shall 
be  made  as  near  the  intent  of  the  testator  as  the  rules  of 
law  will  admit.  J  ―  He  decided  the  famous  case  of  Onions  t. 
Tyrevy  upon  the  revocation  of  wills,  more  frequently  cited 
than  almost  any  other  in  our  books,  laying  down,  that  if 
there  be  duplicates  of  a  will,  a  cancellation  of  one  duplicate 
operates  a  revocation  of  both,  and  that  a  will  well  executed 
is  not  revoked  by  a  will  intended  to  revoke  it,  if  there  be  any 
defect  in  the  execution  of  the  revoking  will.  §  一  He  l4id  the 
foundation  of  a  valuable  title  in  the  law  of  ， （  prindpal  and 
surety,"  by  holding  that  the  master  who  obtains  a  bond  for 
the  good  conduct  of  a  servant  has  no  remedy  upon  it  for  a 
loss  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  ordinary  diligence 
on  hifl  own  part.  Q  一  He  had  a  very  nice  point  to  determine 
upon  the  law  of  "donatio  mortis  causa.^^  A  testator,  after 
making  his  will  appointing  an  executor  and  residuary  legatee, 
when  dangerously  ill，  gave  lOOZ.  to  a  person  not  named  in 
the  will,  to  be  retained  as  a  gift  if  he  should  not  recover  ； 
and  died  of  that  illness.  •  The  question  was,  whether  this  was 
not  a  parol  alteration  of  the  will? 一 Lard  Cowper.  "The 
objection  is  not  so  strong  as  if  there  had  been  a  specific 
bequest  of  a  chattel,  and  then  a  gift,  mortis  causa^  of  the 
same  chattel.  Devising  the  residuum  is  only  the  rest  of  bis 
estate  that  he  should  die  pofisessed  of :  but  this  is  a  gift  in 

•  Lady  GranvUU  IhtcheMi  Dowager  of  Beaufort,  I  Peere  Williams,  114. ； 
and  we  Ball  ▼•  Smith,  2  Vern.  675.  Lord  Guernsey  was  one  of  the  Finches  ； 
our  greatest  ,^imt7/e  dk  robe. 

t  lfaU$     BalU  I  P.  W.  108. 

I  Humbenton  ，•  Humbertton,  1  P.  W.  332.  ；  2  Vera.  737. 
§  Scott      Houghton,  2  Vern.  560. ;  Onion$  v.  Tyrer,  2  Vern.  741.;  Prl  Ch. 
459.  ；  P.  W.  343. 

I  Mmtntoffue  v.  Tidcombe,  2  Vern.  518. 
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the  testator's  lifetime,  although  mortis  causd,  and  the  posses-  CHAP, 
sion  was  transmuted.   Notwithstanding  the  will,  the  testator    cx  iv' 


had  the  power  to  give  away  any  part  of  his  estate  in  hie  life- 
time, either  absolutely  or  conditionally.  The  will,  therefore, 
shall  have  its  full  operation,  although  the  donee  of  the  100/. 
mortis  causa  retains  his  gift."  * 一 In  one  case  Lord  Cowper, 
backed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Trevor,  had  the  courage  to 
decide  a  case,  upon  the  execution  of  a  leasing  power  under 
a  settlement,  against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
一  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  profession.  Tenant  for 
life,  with  a  power  "to  grant  leases  of  all  lands  anciently 
demised,  reserving  the  ancient  rents,  and  of  the  other  lands, 
reserving  the  best  improved  rents,"  granted  one  lease  of  the 
whole,  -"  rendering  for  the  lands  anciently  demised  the  an- 
cient rents,  and  for  the  other  lands  the  best  improved  rents." 
Holt  thought  the  lease  valid,  being  in  the  words  of  the 
power  ；  but  it  was  decreed  to  be  void,  as  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  settler,  f 

I  will  finish  with  a  case  more  amusing  to  the  general 
reader: 一 "One  Mr,  Comwallis  having  set  up  a  lottery, 
called  *  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  or  a  Thousand  Pounds  for  a 
Penny;  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fuller,  sent  for  twenty- 
four  of  those  tickets,  and  gave  them  among  the  servants, 
upon  condition,  if  twenty  shiUings  or  more  should  come  up, 
her  daughter  should  have  a  moiety  of  the  prize,  and  one  of 
them，  thus  given  to  her  foot-boy,  came  up  a  prize  of  1000/. 
The  daughter  brought  this  bill  for  the  moiety  of  the  money, 
and  it  was  undeniably  proved  by  the  rest  of  the  servants  and 
others  that  the  ticket,  which  cost  but  one  penny,  was  given 
the  foot-boy  on  that  condition.  一 Lord  Cowper.  *  Cujus  est 
dare  ejus  est  disponere/  The  foot-boy  is  an  infant,  but  he 
is  bound  by  the  condition  as  well  as  one  of  full  age  ；  he  may 
be  a  trustee,  and  is  a  trustee  as  to  50(W.  for  the  young  lady." 
Decree  accordingly.  % 

Although  the  Lord  Keeper  remained  a  Commoner  above  a  ^J^^J^^^ 
year  after  he  received  the  Great  Seal，  his  political  avocations,  of  Lords. 

•  Drury  t.  Smith,  1  Peere  Williams,  404. 

t  Orby  V.  Lord  Mohun,  2  Vern.  531.  542.;  £q.  Cos.  Ab.  348.  ；  Free,  Chan. 
257.  t  Buroet,  iv.  141. 
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Union  with 
Scotland. 
Lord 
Cowper 
a  Com- 
missioner. 


A.i>.  1703. 


He  re- 
covers the 
borough  of 
Hertford. 


from  the  first,  demanded  a  'great  deal  of  his  time  and  at - 
tention.  On  the  25th  of  October,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
new  Parliament,  he  took  his  place  on  the  woolsack  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords*,  and  without  a  rig^t  to 
debate  or- vote,  he  was  of  great  service  by  his  advice  ia 
appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  in  the  general  business  of  the 
assembly,  f  • 

Early  in  the  Session  the  important  measure  of  the  Scottish 
Union  being  brought  forward,  he  was  named  one  of  th# 
Commissioners  for  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  did  not  attend,  but 
the  Lord  Keeper  who  was  next  in  point  of  rank,  was  at  the 
conferences  which  were  held  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners^ 
almost  daily*  He  wisely  deferred  much  to  the  experience 
and  authority  of  Lord  Somers  ；  but  by  his  insight  into  cha- 
racter and  his  conciliatory  manners  he  had  wonderful  success 
in  soothing  Caledonian  pride,  and  in  quieting  Presbyterian 
jealousy.  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  delivered  to  the  Queen  at 
St  James's  the  articles  agreed  upon,  which  were  afterwards^ 
with  some  small  alterations,  confirmed  by  the  parliaments  of 
the  two  countries. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  notices  several  occurrences  in  his 
Diary,  which,  though  of  much  less  importance,  still  retain 
some  interest.  On  "  Gunpowder  Plot  day"  he  attended 
divine  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  aa  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  much  as  he  may  be  suppoeed  to  be 
superior  to  such  a  gratification  of  vanity,  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  tickled  with  the  precedence  yielded  to  him  on 
this  occasion  even  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  % 

He  was  still  more  pleased  soon  afterwards  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,r-  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  canvassing 
and  management, — which  restored  to  his  family  the  borough 
of  Hertford,  lost  to  them  ever  since  the  trial  of  his  broiler 


•  He  says  in  his  Diary  recording  this  fact,  "  All  the  Lords  who  were  against 
my  advancement  all  wished  me  joy," 一  a  staternent  which  somewhat  keeps  in 
(X>untenance  the  courtly  insincerity  of  our  own  times. 

t  Burnet,  iv,  HI. 

X  Diary,  p.  11. 一 Our  ChanceUon  nov-a-days  (no  doubt  much  to  their  mor^ 
tificaiion)  are  cheated  out  of  this  distinction  by  the  House  of  Lords  being  alirays 
adjourned  over  Gunpowder  Plot  Day,  Charles  the  Martyr's  Day,  and  Ascension 
Day,  that  there  may  not  be  a  procession  to  the  Abbey. 
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Spencer  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Stout.  This  victory  is  chap. 
commemorated  in  the  Diary : 一 "The  Hertford  election  cxiv. 


carried  for  the  petitioner.  The  question  passed  as  I  had 
worded  it, 一 a  fair  step  to  deliver  a  pure  town  from  manifest 
oppression  and  wrong."  • 

Not  being  permitted  to  share  in  the  debates  in  the  House  His  oocu- 
of  Lords,  he  amused  himself  by  taking  notes  of  the  speeches 
on  the  opposite  sides,  and  marshaHing  on  paper  the  con-  sack, 
dieting  arguments,  f 

He  furnishes  us  with  an  amusing  account  of  a  dinner  Dinner  at 
given  about  this  time  by  Harley,  who  still  remained  in  Hariey,8» 
office,  though  discontented  and  plotting  against  his  colleagues. 
" I  believed,  when  I  see  the  company,  this  to  be  a  meeting  to 
reconcile  Someirs  and  Halifax  with  Harley,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  me  when,  after  Lord  Treasurer  was  gone  (who 
first  went),  the  Secretary  took  a  glass  and  drank  to  Love, 
AND  Friendship,  and  everlasting  Union,  and  wished  we 
had  more  Tokay  to  drink  it  in  (we  had  drank  two  bottles 
good  but  thick).  I  replied,  —  *  His  white  Lisbon  was  best  to 
drink  it  in,  being  very  clear?  I  suppose  he  apprehended  it 
(as  I  observed  most  of  the  company  did)  to  relate  to  that 
humour  of  his,  which  was  never  to  deal  clearly  or  openly,  but 
always  with  reserve  if  not  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation, 
and  to  love  tricks  even  where  not  necessary,  but  from  an 
inward  satisfaction  he  took  In  applauding  his  own  cunning. 
If  any  man  was  ever  born  under  a  necessity  of  being  a  knave, 
he  was, "J 

The  Tories  out  of  office  were  now  going  into  open  opposi- 
tion, but  a  good  many  were  retained  in  place  ；  and  Cowpcr 
pressed  that  these  called  the  "  Court  Tories"  should  be 


•  Diary,  18. 一 He  suspected  that  Harley  was  already  intriguing  against  him, 
and  trying  to  get  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Hertford  Election 
Petition,  contrary  to  his  interest.  Diary,  25. 一 "  After  the  Q.  gone,  I  asked 
Secretary  Harley  what  he  thought  would  be  the  success  of  Hertford  business 
next  day.  He  said  it  would  certainly  do  well  if  yesterday's  business  did  not 
spoil  it.  This  I  then  understood  as  a  menace  from  him,  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could,  underhand  to  spoil  the  Hertford  business." 

t  Diary,  15. 

i  "  Sunday,  January  6.  1706." — Diary,  S3.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he 
wrote  of  his  then  colleague 一  the  future  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  &mow  Tory 
ministry. 

vol..  IV.  X 
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Civilities 
shown  to 
him. 


Recorder's 
report. 


made  to  act  as  one  party  with  the  Whigs  一  when  Halifax 
observed  to  him  ―  "  We  are  mixing  oil  and  vinegar."  • 

The  Lord  Keeper  was  allowed  to  name  the  English  puisne 
Judges,  and  all  the  Irish  Judges,  although^  in  exercising 
this  patronage,  he  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  Godol- 
phin.t 

He  thus  very  naturally  expresses  his  delight  with  the 
attentions  he  received  from  the  great  hero  of  the  age:  "  Lord 
Marlborough  sworn  in  Chancery,  He  took  occasion  to  speak 
much  and  very  kindly  to  me  in  public  He  is  a  great  master 
of  a  very  winning  address."  J  About  the  same  time  he 
makes  an  entry  respecting  the  leader  of  the  High  Church 
ty,  showing  liberality  on  both  sides.  "  Lord  Rochester  a 
1-natured  man,  though  hot.  He  had,  during  the  debate, 
lified  to  me  (civilly  enough)  that  I  should  sit  when  I 
happened  to  be  standing  ；  and  he  afterwards  came  and  asked 
my  pardon  in  a  very  kind  and  obliging  manner.  He  formerly 
did  the  same  when  I  was  counsel  at  the  bar，  and  he  had  stopped 
my  going  on  (as  he  ought)  in  a  matter  which  was  not  open 
for  me  to  speak  to  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  House.  What 
related  to  one  so  inconsiderable  as  myself,  especially  when  at 
the  bar,  could  only  proceed  from  good  nature  ；  for  which,  if 
it  ever  should  be  in  my  power,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  him 
kindness,  though  a  violent  man  of  a  contrary  party  to  that  I 
think  most  in  the  interest  of  England."  § 

The  custom  now  prevailed,  which  was  continued  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  that  a  report  was  made  to  the 
Sovereign  in  council  of  all  persons  capitally  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions.  Thus  he  notices  his  own  humane 
conduct  on  the  first  report  after  he  was  in  office :  "  Sunday,  9. 
A  Cabinet.  The  Recorder  reported  the  convictions.  I  spoke 

•  Diary,  12. 

t  Extracts  from  Di  try  27th,  Sunday  :  "  A  cabinet.  Spoke  to  Lord  Trea- 
surer about  Judges  ；  he  said  he  inclined  to  Mr.  Dormer."  SOth,  "Was  alone 
with  the  Queen  in  her  closet.  She  asked  me  to  propose  a  Judge  for  England, 
and  Chief  Baron  for  Ireland.  As  to  the  Irish  Baron,  I  stated  the  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  fit  man  ；  but  told  her  it  was  certainly  the  interest  of 
England  to  send  oyer  aa  many  magistrates  thither  as  possible  from  hence,  that 
being  the  best  means  to  preserve  the  dependency  of  that  kingdom  on  England. 
The. Queen  said  she  understood  they  had  a  mind  to  be  independent  if  they  could  ； 
but  they  should  not.**  Iriday,  Jan.  8.—**  At  night  I  waited  on  the  Queen,  and 
introduced  Mr.  Dormer  to  kiss  her  band  for  Judge's  place/* ― Diary,  37. 

t  Diary,  39.  §  Diary,  15,  16. 
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to  save  one,  the  evidence  being  doubtful  ；  and  the  other  for  CHAP. 

first  offence.   One  respited  till  further  order  ；  the  other  tran&-   

ported."  * 

Before  we  proceed  farther  with  his  political  career,  we  Lord 
must  pause  for  a  short  time  to  view  him  in  his  domestic  circle,  ^mes"c" 
where,  as  far  as  I  can  trace,  after  he  recovered  from  the  errors  1*^- 
of  his  early  youth,  he  always  appears  most  amiable.    He  had 
some  years  before  been  thrown  into  deep  affliction  by  the  loss 
of  his  first  wife,  and  the  only  child  which  she  brought  him. 
When  lie  received  the  Great  Seal  he  had  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  being  so  young  and  handsome,  and  holding  so  high  an 
office,  he  was  looked  to  as  a*  great  parti  by  all  the  maids  of 
honour  and  aspiring  beauties  who  adorned  the  drawing  room 
of  Queen  Anne.  -  At  last  he  fixed  his  affections  on  a  young  His  second 
lady  of  extraordinary  vivacity  and  accomplishments,  though  "^rmge. 
she  was  of  a  Tory  family  一 Mary,  daughter  of  John  Clavering, 
Esquire,  of  Chopwell,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  ；  and  in  the 
long  vacation  of  1706  he  was  happily  united  to  her  in  mar- 
riage. A  few  of  his  letters  to  her  may  interest  the  reader,  as 
showing  the  manners  of  those  times,  and  the  human  heart  ― 
the  same  at  all  times : ― 

" Sept'  19.  1706.t 

" The  first  thing  I  doe  this  morning  is  to  sit  down  to  write  Letters  to 
this  to  acquaint  my  life  what  I  am  very  sure  your  concern  ^jfe, 
for  me  will  not  think  impertinent,  y*  I  got  safe  at  last  to  my 
house  yesterday  after  a  very  troublesome  journey.  Wee  met 
the  cold  northern  wind  and  rain  all  the  way,  and  being  per- 
fectly in  the  y®  dark  three  last  miles,  coach  was  forced 
to  goe  very  slow,  and  y®  poor  servants  through  y®  violence  of 
y®  storm  could  not  use  their  eyes  w*^**  they  could  have  done,  if 
it  had  been  calm.  The  coach  was  two  or  three  times  in  danger, 
but  got  no  hurt.  The  only  consolation  I  had  was  to  think 
your  journey  was  shorter,  and  by  day  light,  so  that  I  was  not 
in  fear  for  what  I  was  most  concerned  for.  You  declare 
against  speeches,  and  I  believe  care  as  little  to  read  as  hear 
them,  and  certainly  never  man  stood  less  in  need  of  them  if 

•  January  26. 

个 This  letter  i，  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Cowper  ：  "  My  U'  first 
letter  to  me  after  we  wer  marry 'd." 
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CXTV         .  , 

 '    evidence  of  themselves.    I  believe  they  are,  and  therefore 

shall  depend  for  ever  on  making  love  to  you  that  way. 
Though  ye  part  I  act  is  very  painfull,  yet  'tis  heaven  to  what 
I  should  have  felt  if  I  had  left  you  for  any  time  with  distrust 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions  towards  you,  and  I  am 
farther  satisfyed  in  having  given  you  proof  that  what  I  have 
done  is  not  to  please  an  ungovernable  appetite,  w**  perishes  as 
soon  as  gratifyed,  but  that  I  have  been  led  by  motives  of  love 
and  value  of  you,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  never 
end  but  by  God's  or  your  own  act.  I  beg  you  to  take  the 
best  care  of  your  health,  and  to  preserve  and  improve  that  degree 
of  affection  w**  I  flatter  myself  you  have  for  me,  or  y®  little 
temptation  I  laid  in  your  way  (much  less  than  I  design)  would 
not  have  prevailed.  Take  care  of  the  points  wherein  my 
interest  is  so  much  concerned,  is  now  become  yours,  and  I 
hope  so  to  order  things  as  in  a  little  time  without  any  dis- 
advantage that  may  incurr  y®  censure  of  y®  pretended  wifie,  to 
spend  y®  remainder  of  my  life  in  y®  enjoyment  of  that  hap* 
piness  my  imagination  hath  laid  up  for  it  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  truth, 

" Your  most  afFectionat  Husband 
" and  humble  Servant, 

" Wm.  Cowper. 

" Next  Saturday's,  Tuesday's,  or  Thursday's  post  will  bring 
yours  to  me  directed  to  me  at  my  house  in  Hertingfordbury, 
near  Hertford,  Hertfordshire." 

" Sept'  24.  1706. 

" Madm， 

" I  had  a  messenger  to  wait  at  Posthouse  for  the  plea- 
sure of  jY  Ire,  by  w*^^  means  it  came  to  my  hands  on  Sunday 
as  soon  as  I  came  fro  church  in  y®  morning.  I  do  not  fear 
any  one  suspecting  by  it  my  corresponding  w*^  a  lady  ； 
hand  is  like  the  writing  of  one  used  to  much  business  of  that 
kind.  I  dare  not  tell  you,  even  at  this  distance,  how  much  it 
pleasd  me,  and  how  great  an  opinion  it  has  given  me  of 
your  abilitys  in  that  way,  for  fear  I  should  provoke  mo- 
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desty  to  bear  malice  against  me  for  complimenting  you  (as  chap. 
you  will  call  it)  till  I  am  so  happy  as  to  see  you.  You  say 
had  you  known  the  danger  before,  you  would  have  put  out 
of  my  power  to  have  run  into  it.  I  thought  I  had  before 
acquainted  you  with  my  design  of  carrying  y®  Lady  you 
mention  down  w*''  me  *,  and  therefore  inferred  yt  fro  my 
writing  she  was  here,  you  would  inferr  I  did  so :  We  were 
run  upon  a  bank  in  y*  dark，  and  coach  was  in  some  danger, 
as  wee  could  just  see,  of  falling  into  much  lower  ground.  At 
that  instant  I  could  not  but  think  of  y*  fable,  wher  man 
that's  going  to  be  cast  away  is  pleased  that  y*  end  of  y*  boat 
wher  his  enemy  sat  was  going  to  sink  first.  I  would  have 
taken  care,  I  assure  you,  to  have  fallen  as  soft  as  I  could, 
for  my  side  would  have  been  uppermost.  Having  supplyed 
defect  you  put  me  in  mind  of  in  my  Ire,  let  me  do  so  w*** 
yours  :  you  do  not  mention  the  occasion  of  your  taking  so 
unlikely  a  resolution  to  be  preferred,  and  what  could  put  so 
improper  a  purpose  into  your  heart.  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  my  handwriting  to  what  I  had  before 
done,  but  you  have  far  outdone  me,  when  you  let  me  see 
that  those  severe  words  concerning  obedience  w^**  the  church 
and  custom  exacted  fro  you  were  not  merely  submitted  to  as 
necessary,  and  of  course,  but  y*  you  will  voluntarily  run 
into  a  lasting  assurance  of  same  matter.  I  know  not  how 
to  be  even  with  you  but  by  begging  to  beleiv  this  great 
truth,  yt  if  you  design  to  deal  so  by  me,  you  shall  be  the 
best  dissembler  in  the  world  of  inclinations,  if  ever  you 
catch  me  at  willing  any  thing  you  do  not  like,  or  denying  any 
thing  that  you  doe.  I  hope  the  picture  goes  on  successfully  ； 
if  done  by  the  time  my  next  banishment  begins,  it  will  serve 
to  support  me  under  it,  for  do  not  imagine  from  any  thing 
that  may  look  a  little  trifling  or  chearfuU  in  this  letter  y* 
my  mind  is  here  constantly  in  that  tune  ；  'tis  only  while  I 
enjoy  this  half  conversation       you,  who  I  assure  you  are 

♦  I  presume  an  old  fat  housekeeper  一 not  the  simultaneous  wife,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  formed  with  them  &uch  an  amicable  trio.  一  Phil.  Diet. 
•  X  3 
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CHAP,  only  satisfaction  I  propose  to  my  hopes  in  this  life.  I  am 
exiv.    most  faithfully, 

" Your  affectionate  Husband  and 

" humble  Servant, 

" W-  C." 

" Fryday,  Dec  20.  1706* 

" Mad", 

"I  cannot  pass  thia  day  without  g*  uneasiness  unless  I 
inquire  of  healthy  and  hear  from  you  ；  but  I  beg  it  may  be 
very  little,  if  at  all  troublesom  to  you  to  write.  I  am  going 
to  visit  my  Mother,  and  perhaps  shall  begin  to  prepare  her 
for  what  she  must,  I  hope,  know  in  a  little  time.  Let  me 
now  beg  of  you,  when  I  cannot  see  you  frown,  to  give  me 
leave  to  know,  either  fro  yourself  or  some  other,  your  pleor- 
Bure  in  maters  I  would  have  'talkd  of  w***  you.  I  verily 
think  one  reason  of  my  writing  to  you  this  night,  was  my 
seeing  Camilla  up  for  to-morrow.  I  have  so  often  interfer'd 
with  her,  I  am  ashamed  of  it，  and  beg  y*  if  you  would  have 
been  there,  if  I  had  not  spoke  of  waiting  on  you,  you  will 
not  let  that  hinder  you,  and  I  will  make  myself  amends  by 
seeing  you  y*  first  minute  I  can  afterwards,  I  beleiv  I  shall 
take  courage  to  goe  once  incognito  (I  don't  mean  in  disguise) 
ye  approaching  time  of  liberty  for  those  that  work  hard: 
That  you  may  be  alwaies  most  happy,  shall  be  the  constant 
prayrs  and  endeavours  of  him  who  is  only  yours,  C." 

«*  Dec.  SI.  1706 .一 11.  nigbt. 

" My  D.  M. 

" I  cannot  go  to  rest  without  expressing,  so  as  you  may 
have  it  early  to-morrow,  my  concern  and  amazement  to  con- 
sider by  steps  you  could  collect  so  much  disquiet  fro  so 
harmless  a  passage.  I  cannot  recollect  I  said  any  one  thing, 
that  should  give  my  life  least  occasion  for  such  a  charge  as 
I  find  in  y*"  letter :  heaven  is  my  witness  I  never  did  nor 
meant  to  reproach  you  for  any  thing,  nor  did  I  ever  beleiv  or 
think  I  had  least  reason  so  to  do:  much  less  for  the 
quality  you  mention  fro  I  ever  did  and  do  think  you  the 
furthest  removd  of  any  one  under  heaven.  The  only  expres- 
sion on  my  part  y*  could  be  8*  to  sound  like  regroof,  was,  y* 
I  would  wait  on  you  o，  Saturd.  notwithstanding  w**  I  in- 
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tended  only  for,  and  I  really  think  was  no  other,  than  a  kind  CHAP, 
reproof,  for  your  unreasonable  modesty  ；  and  tis  my  want  of  cxiv' 
Skill,  if  it  be  not     language  of  a  Lover.    I  am  sure  it  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  heart  entirely,  at  the  moment  it  spoke,  pos- 
sessed w*^  that  passion  for  you,  fully  convinc'd  of  your  great 
merit,  for  w**  I  really  revere  you,  and  perfectly  satisfjed  of 
your  loving  me  to  the  extent  of  my  eag'rest  wishes.    If  I 
haTe  any  fault  to  find,  'tis  rather  y*  you  love  too  much  ； 
nothing  else  could  fro  so  small  a  spark  blow  up  such  a  flame 
of  apprehensions  that,  beleiv  me,  are  unwarrantable.  The 
expression  in  my  letter,  wherein  I  mention  y'  frown,  is 
utterly  perverted  by  my  d.  Love's  melancholy  fancy  ；  if  you 
look  again,  you'll  find  it  nothing  but  raillery,  and  I  meant  it 
only  to  make  you  merry  ；  so  y*  I  was  extremely  concem'd  to 
find  you  undertake  it  as  gravely  as  you  do.    I  never  thought 
of  being  at  Camilla  to-morrow,  but  some  time  in  Xmas,  as 
you'll  find  by  my  letter  on  a  review  ；  and  yet  that  you  appre- 
hend as  if  I  meant  to  goe  though  you  did  not.    I  am  very 
desirous  to  set  all  your  mistakes  right,  and  in  order  to  do 
it,  will  waite  on  you  the  first  minute  I  can  to-morrow 
(Saturday).    There  is  nothing  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  as  to 
please  you  in  all  my  words  and  actions  ；  and  therefore  I  am 
very  unfortunate  whenever,  contrary  to  my  endeavours,  it 
proves  otherwise.    I  can  never  mean  better,  but  since  I  see 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  jest  upon  so  nice  a  subject,  I  shall 
learn  hereafter  to  tread       more  care,  and  not  leave  most 
innocent  expression,  if  I  can,  to  a  possibility  of  miscon - 
Btruction.    Ill  conclude  w**'  owning  I  am  highly  guilty  of 
vanity  of  beleiving  wh*  you  desire  me  to  beleiv  in  y®  conclu- 
sion of  yf  letter  ；  and  in  gratitude,  I  hope,  you'll  give  me 
credit,  when  I  assure  you  I  have  no  prospect  in  life  I  set 
least  value  upon,  but  the  continuance  of  y5  favour,  and  un- 
speakable pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  shall  ever  find  in  doing  you 
all  the  good  that  is  in  my  power.  God  bless  us.  Good  night  1  ，， 

These  epistles,  I  think,  place  the  Lord  Keeper  in  a  very 
amiable  point  of  view,  showing  how  he  could  forget  the 
anxieties  of  business  and  the  struggles  of  ambition.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  wrote  them,  Marlborough  was  conducting 
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one  of  his  most  critical  campaigns,  on  which  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Whig  party  mainly  depended  ；  and  a 
great  rivalry  waa  raging  between  opposite  factions  in  the 
English  cabinet. 

Harley,  intriguing  to  give  a  superiority  to  the  Tories, 
preserved  a  very  civil  exterior  to  the  Whig  Lord  Keeper, 
and  pretended  even  to  be  impatient  to  see  his  merits  rewarded 
by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  一  as  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter, 一 which  may  be  said  to  show  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, as  well  08  speech,  is  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts : 

Nov.  3.  1706. 

" My  Lord, 

" I  received  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  at  this 
place,  and  I  did  intend  to  have  been  in  town  as  soon  as 
I  could  have  sent  an  answer,  but  the  excessive  floods  have 
confined  me  ；  and  therefore  I  will  not  longer  delay  the  making 
the  most  hearty  acknowledgments  to  your  Lordship  for  your 
favour  ；  I  heartily  wish  it  were  in  my  power,  by  any  effectual 
service,  to  express  the  just  esteem  I  have  for  your  Lordship : 
I  do  take  it  to  be  the  best  service  to  the  Government,  as  well 
as  justice  to  your  Lordship  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  fitting 
occasions,  to  show  the  world  with  how  great  integrity  and 
and  despatch  that  great  office  is  discharged  ；  and  as  your 
Lordship's  unparalleled  generosity,  the  refusing  the  New 
Year's  Gift,  hath  brought  honour  to  the  Queen's  service,  so 
I  never  omit  saying  to  proper  persons  that  it  is  a  justice  due 
to  your  Lordship's  merit  to  let  the  world  see  the  esteem  the 
Queen  has  for  you  by  a  public  mark  of  honour. 

" If  your  Lordship  bad  been  in  town  when  I  came  away, 
I  would  have  asked  your  Lordship's  opinion  upon  what  heads 
I  should  discourse  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  against  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  ；  I  have  seen  a  great  many  in 
several  counties,  and  of  both  parties,  and  I  find  both  sorts 
are  very  desirous  to  quit  their  (pretended)  leader,  and  unite 
in  the  Queen's  service,  if  they  may  be  permitted.  I  see 
plainly  that  a  few  good  words,  and  a  little  impartiality,  will 
make  every  thing  easy  ；  and  it  is  as  plain  that  the  other 
scheme  will  not  subsist  more  than  one  session,  if  it  does  that  ； 
but  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship  farther  upon  this  licad^ 
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'till  I  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  you  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ^i^AP. 

Fields.    I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  be  so  just  as  to  believe  一 J  

me  to  be  with  the  utmost  esteem, 
" My  Lord, 
" Your  Lordship's  most  humble,  and 

" most  obedient  servant, 

" Ho.  Haeley." 

With  the  assistance,  or  in  spite  of  Harley's  efforts,  "  the  a 
justice  due  to  his  Lordship's  merit  ，,  was  soon  after  done.   On  Peer. 
the  approach  of  another  session  of  parliament^  there  being  a 
large  promotion  in  the  peerage,  he  was  created  Baron  Cowper, 
of  Wingham,  in  the  county  of  Kent.    It  might  be  expected 
that  I  should  now  be  able  to  gratify  the  reader  by  proofs 
of  the  Lord  Keeper's  great  powers  as  an  orator  ；  the 
Scottish  Union,  with  many  other  important  measures,  came 
on  to  be  debated,  and  he  fully  sustained  the  reputation  for 
eloquence  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  commoner.    Yet  from  No  reports 
the  time  when  he  took  his  seat  in  1706  till  he  resigned  the  ^©whes  in 
Great  Seal  in  1710，  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  par-  ^^Y"r°dT^ 
liamentary  history,  unless  on  the  occasion  of  his  returning 
thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Peers.    I  may  present  as  a  Bpecimen  of  the  style  of  parlia- 
mentary reporting  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  fullest  account 
of  the  principal  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Union  with  Scot- 
'land.    The  names  of  some  of  the  opposcrs  of  the  measure 
are  first  given,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  objections  which 
they  urged,  and  then  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  arc  thus 
grouped  and  complimented :  一  "  The  Lords  Somere,  Halifax, 
and  others,  made  very  pertinent  answers  to  these  objections, 
after  which  the  House  divided,  and  the  contents  were  71, 
the  non-contents  22,"  * 

Lord  Cowper's  address  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in 
returning  him  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the  victory  at  Ra- 
millies,  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  Journals,  and  is 
thus  preserved  to  us: ― 


" My  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
( I  am  commanded  by  this  House  to  j 

*  6  Pari.  Hist  568.    The  Lord  Chancellor  was  among  the  "  others." 


am  commanded  by  this  House  to  give  your  Grace  their  Dec.  5. 
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acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  the  eminent  services  you 
have  done,  since  the  last  Bession  of  parliament,  to  her 
Majesty  and  your  country,  together  with  their  confederates, 
in  this  just  and  necessary  war. 

" Though  your  former  successes  against  the  power  of 
France,  while  it  remained  unbroken,  gave  most  reasonable 
expectations  that  you  would  not  feil  to  improve  them  ；  yet 
what  your  Grace  has  performed  thie  last  campaign,  has  far 
exceeded  all  hopes,  even  of  such  as  were  the  most  affec* 
tionate  and  partial  to  their  country's  interest  and  your  glory. 

" The  advantages  (I  use  the  lowest  expression  for  every 
thing)  which  you  have  gained  against  the  enemy,  are  of 
such  a  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  themselves,  and  so  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  your  courage  and  conduct,  so  sensibly 
and  universally  beneficial  in  their  consequences  to  the  whole 
Confederacy,  that  to  attempt  to  adorn  them  with  the  co* 
louring  of  words  would  be  vain  and  inexcusable  ；  and 
therefore  I  decline  it,  the  rather  because  I  should  certainly 
offend  that  great  modesty,  which  alone  can,  and  does,  add 
a  lustre  to  your  actions,  and  which,  in  your  Grace's  exam- 
ple, has  successfully  withstood  as  great  trials  as  that  virtue 
has  met  with  in  any  instance  whatsoever. 

" Only  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  any  thing  could  move 
your  Grace  to  reflect  with  much  satisfaction  on  your  own 
merit,  it  would  be  this,  that  so  august  an  Assembly  does 
with  one  voice  praise  and  thank  you;  an  honour,  which  a 
judgment,  so  sure  as  that  of  your  Grace's  to  think  rightly 
of  every  thing,  cannot  but  prefer  to  the  ostentation  of  a 
public  triumph."  * 


=^1707.  The  Act  of  Union  provided  that  there  should  be  one  Great 
Cowper  the  Seal  for  the  United  Kingdom  ；  although  a  Seal  should  still 
ceUor'of""  ^  ^^ed  in  Scotland  in  things  relating  to  private  right f;  and 
Great  Lord  Cowpcr  was  the  first  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  Britain,  being  so  declared  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1707，  four  days  after  the  Act  came  into 


18  Lords'  Journ.  p.  177.;  6  Pari.  Hist  546. 
Art  xziv. 
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operation.*  On  the  assembling  of  the  United  Parliament, 
the  Queen,  in  a  speech  which  he  prepared,  said  piously  and 
pointedly,  "  It  is  with  all  humble  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God,  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  myself,  that  I  meet  you 
here  in  this  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ；  not  doubting 
but  70U  come  with  hearts  prepared,  as  mine  is,  to  make  this 
Union  so  prosperous  as  may  answer  the  well-grounded  hopes 
of  all  iny  good  subjects,  and  the  reasonable  apprehensions  of 
our  enemies.'* 

At  this  period  of  Anne's  reign,  the  Whig  star  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  still  kept  Anne 
under  much  subjection.  Prince  George,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  had  an  antipathy  to  them,  and  to  have  exerted  against 
them  any  little  influence  he  enjoyed,  was  no  more,  —  and 
they  gained  considerable  popularity  from  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  war,  which  was  considered  their  measure.  On  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  following  year,  they  gained  a 
decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ；  Harley  and  St. 
John  were  obliged  to  retire  from  office,  and  Lord  Somers, 
beiDg  made  President  of  the  Council,  they  considered  the 
government  free  from  Tory  taint. 

The  Session  of  1708-9  began  with  placing  the  Lord 
Chancellor  rather  in  a  delicate  position.  The  two 
Houses  having  voted  a  condolence  to  the  Queen  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  was  privately  presented  to  her  ； 
she  proceeded  to  give  a  very  necessary  order,  一  (she  now 
being  a  widow,)  一  that  the  prayer  should  be  discontinued, 
which,  from  her  accession,  had  been  put  up  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  during  divine  service,  "  to  make  her  an  happy 
mother  of  children,"  and  the  Commons,  after  the  fashion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  parliaments^  unanimously  resolved  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  her,  praying,  "that  she 
would  not  suffer  her  just  grief  so  far  to  prevail,  but  would 
have  such  indulgence  to  the  hearty  desires  of  her  subjects, 
as  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage."    This  re- 
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•  London  Gazette.  Whitehall,  May  4.  1707.  This  day  her  Majesty  in 
Council  was  pleased  to  declare  the  Right  Honourable  William  Lord  Cowper 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain." 
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 '    bound  unanimously  to  concur  in  it,  and  the  joint  address 

of  the  two  Houses  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
joint  committee  for  drawing  it  up  ；  and，  on  his  suggestion, 
the  following  address  was  adopted,  which,  considering  tluvt 
her  Majesty  was  not  only  in  her  first  weeds,  but  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  with  a  constitution  much  impurcd 
by  good  living  and  by  the  gout,  shows  some  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  framer  of  it :  "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
We,  your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  being  truly  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  and 
great  blessings  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  whole  course 
of  your  Majesty's  most  glorious  reign,  do  most  humbly 
conceive  we  should  be  inexcusably  wanting  to  ourselves  and 
the  whole  kingdom^  if  we  should  neglect  to  use  our  most 
zealous  endeavours  that  those  blessiDgs  may  be  derived  down, 
to  future  ages :  and，  therefore,  with  hearts  full  of  the  most 
profound  respect  and  duty  to  your  royal  person,  we  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  graciously  to  consider  the 
universal  desires  and  most  humble  supplications  of  your 
faithful  subjects,  that  your  Majesty  would  not  so  &r  in- 
dulge your  just  grief  as  to  decline  the  thoughts  of  a  second 
marriage.  This  would  be  an  unspeakable  joy  to  your  people^ 
who  would  join  their  most  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty  with  royal  issue  ；  all  of  them 
concurring  in  this  opinion,  that  no  greater  happiness  can 
be  desired  for  your  kingdom  than  that  they  and  their 
children  may  long  continue  under  the  gentle  and  gracious 
government  of  your  Majesty  and  your  posterity." 

The  poor  Queen,  much  embarrassed^  after  expressing  lier 
gratitude  for  the  marks  of  affection  she  received  from  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  her  anxiety  for  the  Protestant 
succession  一  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  subject  of  this 
address  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  do  not 
expect  a  particular  answer."  * 


6  Pari.  Hist.  777. 
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The  remainder  of  the  Session  exhibited  a  series  of  easy 
victories  gained  by  the  Whigs  ；  but  we  have  no  account  of 
any  speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  in  the  course  of  it, 
except  another  address  of  thanks,  by  order  of  the  House,  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  eminent  services.  On  this 
occasion  the  Chancellor,  with  good  taste,  was  very  brief,  and 
touched  all  ministerial  hearts  by  pronounciDg  these  words 
with  solemn  and  tremulous  voice,  to  indicate  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  patriotic  piety :  "  I  cannot  conclude  without 
acknowledging  with  all  gratitude  the  providence  of  God  in 
raising  you  up  to  be  an  instrument  of  so  much  good,  in  so 
critical  a  juncture,  when  it  was  so  much  wanted,"  一  although 
profane  scoffers  pretended  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
thinking  less  of  the  fate  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  fate  of  the 
Whigs. 

Whether  this  party  had  offended  Heaven  by  any  profanity, 
or  for  what  cause  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  divine 
vengeance,  we  know  not  ；  but  certainly  soon  after  this  time 
they  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  their  understanding,  and 
they  were  given  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Now  was  preached  the  famous  sermon  of  Dr,  Sache- 
YERELL  against  Volpone  and  his  colleagues,  and  now  was 
commenced  the  preposterously  foolish  impeachment  which  I 
have  inadequately  censured  in  the  life  of  Lord  Somers.  •  It 
ifl  understood  that  Lord  Cowper  joined  with  the  more 
Whiggiah  section  of  the  Cabinet  in  recommending  that  the 
sermon  should  (according  to  a  very  prevalent  fashion),  be, 
like  the  Non-resistance  Decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
merely  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  or 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice,  or  that  it  should  be  passed  over  with  silent 
contempt, 一  but  that  Godolphin  being  furiously  bent  upon  an 
impeachment  by  which  he  hoped  successfully  to  vindicate  his 
private  character  and  the  public  principles  on  which  he  had 
acted,  they  were  afraid  of  a  fatal  split  in  the  Cabinet  by  farther 
resistance.  They  all  honestly  exerted  themselves  to  bring  it 
creditably  to  a  termination,  and  Mr.  Burke  thought  that  in 
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the  speeches  which  they  delivered,  are  to  be  found  the  true 
principles  of  genuine  Whiggism  and  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. * 

Lord  Cowper  presided  as  Chancellor  when  the  hearing 
began  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  he  comported  himself  during 
the  long  trial  which  ensued  with  great  dignity  and  pro- 
priety. Thus  he  addressed  the  defendant,  who  appeared 
when  proclamation  was  made  for  him,  and  he  knelt  at  the 
bar: 一 "  Dr.  Sacheyerell,  it  is  needless  to  ^ve  you  any  di* 
rections  concerning  your  behaviour  during  the  time  of  your 
trial  or  the  ordering  your  defence,  because  the  Lords  have 
not  only  allowed  but  assigned  yon  the  counsel  you  desired, 
some  both  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  who  will  be  able  to 
direct  and  advise  you  not  only  in  the  subetance  but  form  of 
your  defence.  The  Lords  have  also  made  an  order  for 
summoning  all  such  witnesses  as  you  have  propounded  to 
appear  for  you,  and  that  you  might  be  the  better  able  to 
provide  for  your  defence,  you  have  had  your  liberty  on  the 
first  application  for  it  and  giving  security  for  your  appear- 
ance. You  have  also  had  all  the  time  you  thought  fit  to 
desire,  in  order  to  prepare  for  your  defence,  so  that  you  ought 
ever  to  remember  that  their  Lordships  have  used  towards 
you  all  the  indulgence  you  could  reasonably  expect.''  While 
the  Peers  were  sitting  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Chancellor 
did  not  interfere  farther  than  by  saying,  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or,  "  Gentlemen,  you  that  are  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  一 may  proceed."  When  the  great  difficulty 
arose  from  the  objection  that  the  articles  of  Impeachment  did 
not  set  out  the  passages  of  the  sermon  complained  of  aa 
libellous,  he  very  fairly  put  the  question  to  the  Judges, 
" Whether,  by  the  law  of  England  and  constant  practice  in 
all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information  for  misde- 
meanours by  writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words  sup>- 
posed  to  be  criminal,  must  not  be  expressly  specified  in  such 
indictment  or  information?"  I  should  have  thought  there 
was  great  weight  in  the  objection,  and  should  have  yielded  to 
it  ；  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  was  conscientious^  overruled 

•  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs." 
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by  Lord  Cowper  and  Lord  Somers，  notwithstanding  the  chap. 
habit  of  imputing  party  motives  to  Peers  in  all  judicial  cases    CXI  v. 


When  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  an  altercation  Fracas  with 
arose  below  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  but  for  the  ？ 『：^枕""" 
discretion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  might  have  led  to  very  Commons, 
serious  consequences.  When  Sir  Kichard  Onslow,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons,  came  up  to  demand  judgment,  a  question 
arose  whether  his  mace  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  aud  "  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod"  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  left  outside  the  door ―  which  he  said 
was  according  to  ancient  precedent.  The  Speaker  threatened 
to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  complain  of  this 
indignity,  but  Lord  Cowper  ordered  that  the  mace  should 
be  admitted.  "  Black  Rod"  being  then  ordered  to  produce 
his  prisoner,  was  going  to  put  him  on  the  right  hand  of 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  was  thereupon  very  wroth,  and  exclaimed, 
" My  Lords,  if  you  do  not  order  the  Black  Rod  to  go  with 
the  prisoner  on  the  left  hand  of  me  at  some  distance,  I  will 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons  ；  ，，  upon  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  directed  Black  Hod  so  to  do，  and  then  Mr.  Speaker 
demanded  judgment. f 

The  Lord  Chancellor  addressing  the  prisoner,  recapitulated  Sentence 
the  proceedings  against  him,  and  coming  to  the  objection  to  vereii!^ 
the  framing  of  the  Articles,  said :  一  "  Their  Lordships  have 
resolved  that  by  the  law  of  parliament^  which  is  port  of  the 
law  of  the  land  in  prosecutions  by  impeachment  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  by  writing  or  speaking  the  par- 
ticular words  supposed  to  be  criminal,  are  not  necessary  to 
be  expressly  specified  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  So 


that,  in  their  Lordship's  opinion,  the  answer  of  the  Judges 
which  related  only  to  the  course  used  in  indictments  and 
informations  does  not  in  the  least  affect  your  case.  The 

•  See  Layer's  caw,  10  St.  Tr.  93. 


f  Tbe  Lords'  Journals  are  silent  respecting  this  controversy,  but  all  the  par- 
ticulars are  carefully  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  tbe  Commons,  who  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking  their  mace,  with  the  Speaker,  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  of  having  the  prisoner  placed  at  some  distance  on  the 
Speaker's  left  hand,— which  were  considered  great  constitutional  triumphs." 一 
】5  St.  Tr.  472.;  4  Hats.  Free.  293. 
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Lords,  therefore,  find  themselves  obliged  by  law  to  proceed 
to  judgment  against  you,  which  I  am  ordered  to  pronounce, 
and  in  which  you  cannot  but  observe  an  extreme  tenderness 
towards  your  character  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  high  Court  doth  adjudge.  That  you,  Henry 
Sacheverell,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  shall  be,  and  you  are  hereby 
enjoined  not  to  preach  during  the  term  of  three  years  next 
coming,"  *  一  01  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1  ！  1  The 
drivelling  parson  was  considered  a  greater  hero  than  Marl- 
borough, and  his  prosecutors  were  scattered  to  the  winds-f 

The  Whigs  showed  the  infatuation  or  dementcUion  under 
which  they  were  labouring,  and  considerably  encreased  their 
unpopularity  by  very  improper  prosecutions  for  high  trea- 
son, which  they  now  instituted,  and  for  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, as  head  of  the  law,  deserves  severe  blame.  During 
the  Impeachment^  the  High  Church  mob,  who  accompanied 
their  idol  daily  to  Westminster,  pulled  down  a  dissenting 
meeting-house  in  Drury  Lane,  and  another  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  ―  burning  the  pulpit  and  the  seats,  and  huzzaing  for 
" High  Church  and  Sacheverell  ！，，  \    They  might  very  pro- 

•  15  St.  Tr.  1— ,522. 

t  Although  he  was  silenced  in  the  pu】pit，  he  was  not  incapacitated  from  re- 
ceiving ecclesiastical  preferment  ；  and  a  fine  living  in  Wales  was  immediately 
bestowed  upon  him.  His  journey  to  take  possession  of  it  resembled  a  royaJ 
progress.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  eager  to  have  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing him,  afterwards  looking  with  reverence  on  the  bed  in  whicb  he  had  slept  ； 
and  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  he  was  received  with  processions. 


of  parliament,  which  soon  followed,  the  members  who  had  voted  for  his  impeach- 
ment were  almost  universally  cashiered,  and  many  with  great  property  and 
hereditary  influence,  and  heretofore  enjoying  much  individual  popularity,  did 
not  venture  to  show  themselves  at  the  hustings,  not  only  from  the  despair  of 
success,  but  from  the  dread  of  personal  danger.  lu  the  "  Memoirs  of  P.  P. 
Clerk,  of  this  Parish,"  is  to  be  found  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  celebrity 
conferred  upon  this  charlatan,  "  We  are  now  (says  he)  arrived  at  that  cele- 
brated year  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  tried  in  the  penon  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell."  And  in  drawing  the  characters  of  the  members  of  the  association 
which  he  formed  to  defend  the  Church,  he  mentions  "  Thoraas  White,  a  man  of 
good  repute,  for  that  his  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  had  formerly  been  senritor 
at  Maudlin  College,  where  the  glorioue  Sacheverell  was  educated." 

\  The  Latin  special  verdict  in  one  of  the  cases  is  curious.  "  Progressi  fiier* 
exultarites  et  claiDftntes  *  Huzza,  High  Chvreh  and  Sacheverell  I  *  et  deelarantes 
qd  ipsi  omnes  domos  protestan'  dissentien*  ab  Ecclesia  angUcan*  pro  divino  cultu 
allocat'  dinierent  et  praed*  doxnu'  in  vico  pr«d,  vocat  Drtay  Lane  adtunc  fr^fer' 
et  spoliaver*  et  subsellia  rostrum  (angl.  pulpit)  et  ad  inde  speetan*  in  pub- 
lico vico  ibm  adtunc  protuler'  ad  comburend*  ct  cum  igne  postea  in  eodem  pub- 
lico vico  consumpser',  &c.，, ~ 15  St.  Tr.  693. 
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perly  have  been  prosecuted  for  a  riot,  and  sentenced  to  a  short  chap. 
imprisonment,  bat  that  they  should  be  hanged,  beheaded,  and 


quartered  as  traitors,  for  "  compasssing  the  death  of  the  mo. 
Queen,"  or  "  levying  war  against  her,"  was  contrary  to  the 
plain  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice.  Nevertheless,  upon 
the  doctrine  that  an  insurrection  to  destroy  all  inclosures,  or 
all  brothels,  is  high  treason,  the  rioters  were  indicted  for 
that  offence,  and  two  of  the  leaders,  Damaree  and  Purchase, 
a  waterman  and  a  joiner,  being  found  guilty,  had  the  fright- 
ful sentence,  which  till  lately  disgraced  our  law  of  trea- 
son, pronounced  upon  them.  •  Although  they  were  after- 
wards pardoned,  the  Whig  ministers  were  very  justly  blamed 
for  vindictively  bringing  into  jeopardy  the  lives  of  men 
attached  to  the  Queen  and  the  constitution,  who  had  merely 
been  betrayed  into  a  breach  of  the  peace  from  an  excess  of 
religious  or  party  zeal,  f 

When  the  crisis  came,  the  whole  conduct  of  Lord  Cowper  Lord 
is  highly  to  his  credit  for  discernment,  integrity,  and  public  ^f^^^"" 
spirit*    Taking  (I  think)  a  juster  view  than  his  colleagues  of  p^e  with 
the  question  of  peace  and  war,  he  in  vain  tried  to  save  them  nee' 
irom  the  odious  charge  of  continuing  the  struggle  for  their 
own  advantage,  by  representing  to  them  that  the  object  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  gained  by  the  humiliation  of 
Louis  XIV-,  and  that  this  haughty  sovereign,  amidst  all 
his  reverses,  never  would  submit  to  the  disgraceful  mandate 
to  assist  in  driving  his  own  grandson  from  the  throne 
of  Spain.    "  For  my  own  part,"  says  he,  in  his  Diary, 
" nothing  but  seeing  such  great  men  believe  it,  could  ever 


•  15  St  Tr.  522—703. 

f  It  may  b«  too  Ute  to  controvert  the 】av  laid  down  in  this  case,  but  no  High 
goremment  would  now  direct  such  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted.    In  Frost's  treason  to 
case,  which  occurred  when  I  was  Attorney  General,  I  bad  no  difficulty  in  ad-  try  to  de- 
vising a  prosecution  for  high  treason,  as  with  an  organised  military  band  of  stray  all  in- 
10,000  men  he  attacked  the  Queen's  troops,  and  tried  to  storm  the  town  of  closures, 
Newport,  intending,  by  force,  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  to 
establish  "  the  norLi's  chaktke  ； "  but,  in  cases  which  afterwards  occurred  in  the 
north  of  England,  bearing  much  more  the  aspect  of  "  levying  war "  than  the 
Sacfaevereli  riot,  I  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeaiiour.  一 The  Tories  may  be 
excused  for  rewarding  the  zeal,  and  compensating  the  sufferings  of  honest 
DAmaree,  by  making  him  chief  waterman  to  the  Queen,  and  appointiDg  him  to 
steer  her  barge. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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incline  me  to  think  France  reduced  so  low  as  to  accept  such 
conditions." 鬱 

The  Queen,  prompted  hj  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham, 
giving  signs  of  the  coming  change,  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  in  Flanders^  would  imme- 
diately throw  up  all  his  offices  ；  and  Lord  Cowper,  with  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  jointly  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter, earnestly  recommending  both  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
and  of  the  party,  that  he  would  retain  the  command,  so  that 
there  might  still  be  a  Whig  gaining  victories  in  the  field,  or 
that  the  odium  of  dismissmg  him  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
Tories.  Marlborough,  who  although  converted  ifto  a  very 
good  Whig  and  for  ever  alienated  from  the  party  now  eager 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  having  still  a  steady  regard  for  his 
own  interest,  thought  of  a  much  better  expedient  than  resig- 
nation^  and  proposed  that,  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
Allies,  he  should  receive  a  patent  as  "  CoMiCAin>£B  in 
Chief  fob  life,"  bo  that  an  office  which  ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  party  politics  might  not  depend  upon  the  ca- 
sualties of  party  struggles.  He  accordingly,  without  the  pre- 
vious Banction  of  his  colleagues,  caused  this  scheme  to  be 
Bubmitted  to  the  Queen,  by  Sarah  his  Duchess^  now  in  the 
last  agonies  of  expiring  influence.  Anne  said,  "  she  would  con- 
Bider  of  it,"  and,  under  the  advice  of  those  who  now  posseesed 
her  confidence,  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  such  a 
patent  would  be  legal  and  constitutional?  Cowper  was 
aware  that  grants  somewhat  similar  and  not  more  objection- 
able, proposed  to  be  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  by  Charles  I.  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  had 
been  opposed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  and  by  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry,  and  he  unhesitatingly  declared  that  whe- 
ther the  proposed  patent  would  be  legal  or  not,  it  certainly 
would  be  unconstitutional^  as,  nnder  a  monarchy,  military 
oommand  could  only  be  properly  held  during  the  pleasure  of 


•  "  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  President  Somen,  and  all  others.  Lords,  did  erer 
seem  confident  of  a  peace  (on  the  terms  they  wished  to  prescribe).  My  own 
distrust  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  was  once  perfectly  chid  by  the  Treasurer 
(never  so  much  in  any  other  case)  for  saying,  *  such  orders  would  be  proper  if 
the  French  King  signed  the  preliminary  treaty.*  He  resented  mj  making  a 
question  of  it,  and  said  there  could  be  no  doubt,  &c.'， 一  Diaty,  41. 
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the  monarch*  Anne  was  thus  enabled  to  say,  that  however 
willing  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  she  found  by 
the  opinion  of  him  in  whom  she  and  all  her  ministers  con- 
fided so  much,  his  request  could  not  be  complied  with.  The 
attempt  was  turned  to  great  advantage  by  Harlej  and  the 
Tories,  who^  during  the  rest  of  this  reign,  represented  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  wished  to  make  himself  "  Per- 
petual Dictator."  Swift,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Four  Last 
Years  of  Queen  Anne,"  pretending  to  be  very  mild  and 
candid,  says :  "  We  are  not  to  take  the  height  of  hi»  ambition 鬱 
from  his  soliciting  to  be  General  far  Life :  I  am  persuaded 
the  chief  motive  was  the  pay  and  perquisites  by  continu- 
ing the  war  ；  and  that  he  had  then  no  intention  of  settling 
the  Crown  in  his  family,  his  only  son  haying  been  dead  some 
years  before."  f  In  allusion  to  this  attempt  it  wae,  that,  when 
Addison's  Cato  came  out  in  the  year  1713,  and  the  two 
rival  faotionfl  strove  which  should  applaud  it  moet,  Boling - 
broke  called  Booth  into  his  box  at  the  theatre,  and  gave  him 
a  purse  with  fifty  gaineas  "for  defending  the  cause  of 
Kberty  so  well  against  a  Perpetual  Dictatob." 

Although  the  Whig  party  had  bo  much  fallen  in  reputation, 
partly  from  their  rejection  of  the  overtures  for  a  peace  made 
by  the  French  King  at  Gertruydenberg,  but  infinitely  more 
from  the  charge  to  which  they  had  foolishly  exposed  themselves 
of  being  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  the  Chancellor  indi- 
vidually stood  high  in  public  estimation  ；  and,  for  the  credit  of 
his  name,  the  Tories  were  very  desirous  of  retaining  him  in 
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*  An  expression  probably  taken  from  the  epignun  upon  the  high  bridge  oTer 
the  little  stream  in  Blenheim  Park  ： 

" The  areb,  the  height  of  hU  ambition  shows  ； 
The  stream,  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows." 

f  This  character  of  Marlborough,  by  Swift,  ought  to  make  us  look  with 
some  indulgence  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  our  own  times,  which, 
being  "  pretty  considerable,**  some  suppose  "  unexampled."  Our  Marlborough 
is  treated  by  political  opponents  with  uniform  deference  and  respect  ：  but  thus 
writes  Swift,  in  what  he  calls  "  History  "—of  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
and  MalpUtquet,  who  never  once  retreated  before  an  enemy  一 deliberately  re- 
presenting him  even  as  a  coward  ：  "  Those  maligners  who  deny  him  personal 
valour,  seem  not  to  eonsider  that  this  accusation  is  charged  at  a  venture*  since 
the  person  of  a  wise  General  is  too  seldom  exposed  to  form  any  judgment  in  the 
matter  ；  and  that  fear,  which  is  said  nometlmes  to  have  disconcerted  him  before 
nn  a4;tion,  might  probably  be  more  for  his  army  than  for  himself." 
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CHAP,    office.    They  had  one  great  lawyer  of  whom  they  were  justly 
CXI  V-    proud*  ；  but  he,  seeing  the  precarious  tenure  of  office  in  such  a 
•Bw  1710,  juncture,  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  been  At- 
torney General^  ―  with  his  practice  at  the  bar  to  retreat 
upon  in  case  of  a  reverse. 

Accordingly,  Harley,  who  at  this  time  did  not  wish  to 
give  a  complete  triumph  to  the  ultra-Tory  party,  which 
might  endanger  not  only  the  Protestant  succession^  but  his 
own  stability,  employed  one  Moncton  to  treat  with  Lord 
Cowper  for  his  remainiBg  Chancellor.  An  offer  by  letter 
haying  been  declined,  the  negotiator,  who  was  a  common 
friend  of  the  parties,  made  a  journey  from  Yorkshire  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  personal  conference  offered  Lord  Cowper  his 
good  offices  to  preserve  him  in  his  place.  Lord  Cowper 
made  suitable  explanations  to  acknowledge  bo  great  a  favour, 
but  said  "  things  were  too  far  gone  towards  the  Tories  for 
him  to  think  it  prudent  to  keep  his  place  if  he  might,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  Tory  parliament,  Mr.  Harley  would  find 
himself  borne  along  into  measures  he  might  not  like."  The 
following  day  Harley  himself  came  privately  to  Lord  Cow- 
per, who  gives  in  his  Diary  this  amusing  account  of  their 
interview  t :  一  "  Munday, 】 8. 5  o'Clock.  H.  came  to  me 
&  made  great  Expressions  of  his  Esteem  &c.  ；  owned  he 
came  by  the  Q.  leave  &  D.  of  Shrewsbury's  consent,  & 
undertook  for  L  Hare 乜 Approbation,  to  offer  me  to  continue 
in  my  station,  to  act  with  me  with  Confidence  and  better 
friendship  than  the  Junto  had  for  me.  He  could  say  much 
of  that,  but  would  aocuse  none.  一  Gave  me  the  History  of 
the  3  months  past,  short  &  broken  so  that  hard  to  be  remem- 
bered. [Then  follows  a  confiised  statement  of  intrigues  be- 
tween Godolphin,  Marlborough,  Harley,  St.  John,  Harcourt, 
and  Shrewsbury.]  Used  all  Aiguments  possible  to  perswade 
me  to  stay  in  place :  一  All  should  be  easy :  一  The  Danger  of 
going  out X：  一 a  Whig  Game  intended  at  bottom ；  enume- 

•  Sir  Simon  Harcourt. 

"t  Copied  with  the  original  spelling  and  abbreviations. 

i  This  reminds  me  of  a  saying  I  have  heard  of  the  late  Lord  MelviUe : 
" Never  resign;  for  when  you  are  once  out,  the  Lord  Almighty  only  knows 
when  you  may  get  in  again.** 
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rated  w*  Whigs  in  ；  declined  (shuffling)  to  tell  all  the  Re-  CHAP, 
moves  intended,  tho  asked  ；  endeavoured  to  possess  me  with 
opinion  of  Injustice  of  1/  T  and  D.  of  Marlb.  towards  him, 盍。. nio. 
&  mucli  broken  unintelligible  Matter  prout  Moi  &c»  To 
which  I  expressed  great  Hon'  done  by  his  kind  Advances  ； 
but  as  to  my  staying  in,  shew**  him  a  design  I  had  open'd  to 
T*  before  I  knew  his  interest  decayed  of  getting  a  succ' 
being  weary  of  my  place  ；  that  being  so  indifferent  towards 
it,  I  was  not  prepared  to  bear  much  for  it  ；  that  I  had  already 
tasted  Mortifications  from  Dart",  encouraged  as  I  had 
reason  to  beleive  from  •  •  •  • ;  that  things  were  plainly  put 
into  Torys  hands  ；  a  Whig  Game,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
impossible  ；  that  to  keep  in,  when  all  my  friends  were  out, 
wo*  be  infamous  ；  that  in  a  little  time  when  any  Tory  of  In- 
terest would  press  for  my  place,  he  must  needs  have  it  ；  that 
it  was  necessary  a  man  in  that  place  who  had  so  much  to  do 
&  judge  of,  should  sit  easy  in  his  mind  as  to  the  circum- 
stances he  wfts  in  ；  that  'twas  impossible  I  sho^  be  so  during 
Measures  I  could  not  but  think  hurtful  to  the  publick,  & 
contrary  to  the  true  Interest  of  my  Countrey  ；  and  on  the 
whole  desired  him  not  to  think  of  continuing  me,  but  only  to 
prepare  the  Q:  to  beleive  my  true  professions,  一  that  I  wo* 
always  endeavour  to  serve  her,  to  assist  her  against  any  hard 
Attempts  on  either  side,  &  to  live  well  with'  the  Ministry 
when  I  was  out  of  place,  if  they  pleas'd  to  allow  me  that 
favour.  一  He  seem'd  not  much  to  beleive  my  declineing  to 
stay  in，  &  after  much  discourse,  desireiog  me  not  to  resolve, 
went  away."  * 

In  this  belief,  that  the  Great  Seal  could  not  be  sincerely 
repudiated,  Moncton  returned  to  the  attack,  and  in  a  visit  of 
two  hours  went  over  all  the  arguments  again,  saying,  "  he 
had  undertaken  to  succeed,  and  that,  if  he  failed,  he  must 
throw  himself  into  the  Thames."  But  Cowper  was  firm,  and 
intimated  that  his  official  functions  being  substantially 
finished,  he  was  going  to  Colegreen,  in  Hertfordshire,  to 
visit  his  wife  who  had  lately  lain  in  there.  Moncton  actually 
followed  him,  and  still  pressed  him  to  continue  to  hold  the 


*  Diary,  44. 
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CHAP.    Great  Seal,  suggesting  that  he  might  thereby  save  the  Whigs. 
Certain  news  arrived  that  there  was  to  be  a  complete  sweep, 

D.  1710.  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  they  returned 
to  town  together. 

The  same  day  a  council  was  held，  and  the  scene  took  place 
which  Buraet  so  circumstantially  describes,  when  the  Queen 
ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  produce  the  proclamation 
for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  Chancellor  was  in- 
terrupted in  his  speech  to  oppose  this  measure.* 

An  ineffectual  attempt  was  still  made  next  morning  by 
Moncton  to  shake  his  resolution  ；  but  Lord  Somera  and  all  his 
friends  being  actually  dismissed,  he  would  no  longer  allow 


*  4  Burnet,  290,  291.  一  The  Diary  notices  a  council,  but  is  silent  as  to  its 
proceedings.  It  appears,  however,  that  Lord  Cowper  had  received  preriotis 
notice  from  some  quarter,  that  the  proposal  of  dissolution  was  to  be  made  at  the 
Council,  and  had  prepared  himself  to  resist  it.  I  have,  on  a  narrow  slip  of 
paper  subsequently  indorsed  by  him,  "  Heads  prepared  to  speak  from  一  ag^ 
Dissol.  Pari.  1710.  Denyd  to  be  beard,** ―  what  he  had  jotted  down  just  before 
going  to  St.  James's  ： 


2. 


Huardoiu  一  Dangerous 
To  home  & 

abroad 

Honour  of  M. 

&  Peace  of  y«  K. 

Worth  hearing  both  sides. 
Cond.  of  last  Seas. 
Done  nothing  sinc^  to  demerit 
一 must  be  something  extra,  w** 
since  happened 

O.  Vox  populi 

P.  Not  so  &c. 

If  so  一 an  argt 
agt  it 
一  wounds  prerog. 
一  crown  approve! 
Proph :  disapp.  Ergo 
(This  if  in  eq.  Balance) 
But  hurtftill  &c« 
A  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty 
一  put  it  all  wajs. 

1.  Wh.  displeased 

2.  To.  (word  illegible)  Taxes. 
S.  Milt 

Contention. 


S.  Too  late  for 
Timly  Supplys 

Arrest  the  proceedings 
in  Spain,  &c 

4.  Encouragm*  to 

enemy 
一  to  retard  Peace. 
They  build  upon 

it,  &G. 

5.  If  Invasion 
Who  can  answer 

y*  objection. 
Why  such  a  step  un. 
necessary. 

6.  The  present  ani- 
mositys,  beats,  &c. 
encreased  by  it 

Cond. 
Cant  suggeit  any 
reasons  on  pub],  «cc*. 
And  if  this  adviee  be 
only  to  prep,  revol, 
in  ministry 
I  think  it  is  to  acr. 
too  much  of  y*  publ.  In- 
terest to  Buch  a  cause." 


We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  cootinuance  of  the  practice  of  debating  nibjeeU 
in  council  before  ber  Majesty,  and  making  set  speeches  upon  them.  It  would 
be  thought  strange  now,  if,  at  a  council  held  at  Windsor  for  a  proeUmation  to 
prorogue  parliament,  a  councillor  should  rise  and  harangue  her  Mi^esty  against 
the  measure. 
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the  matter  to  be  discussed,  and  putting  the  Great  Seal  into 
the  purse  he  proceeded  with  it  to  St  James's  Palace.  Being 
admitted  to  the  Queen,  he  laid  before  her  the  reasons  of  his 
resolution  to  surrender  it  "  This,"  he  says,  "  she  strongly 
opposed,  giving  it  me  again  at  least  five  times  after  I  laid  it 
down,  and  at  last  would  not  take  it,  but  commanded  me  to 
hold  it,  adding,  *  I  beg  it  as  a  favour  of  you,  if  I  may  use 
that  expression/  on  which  I  took  it  again  ；  but  after  some 
pause  told  her  *  I  could  not  carry  it  out  of  the  palace  unless 
she  would  promise  me  to  accept  it  to-morrow  if  I  brought  it,' 
which  I  think  she  did,  saying,.  *  she  hoped  I  would  alter  my 
mind.'  The  ai^umentB  on  my  side,  and  professions,  and  the 
repeated  importunities  of  her  Majesty,  drew  this  into  the 
length  of  half  an  hour."  He  adds :  "  The  reason  of  all  this 
importunity,  I  guess,  proceeded  from  the  new  minister  not 
being  prepared  with  a  successor  to  me  who  would  be  able  to 
execute  the  office  well  ；  Sir  S.  Harcourt  having  chose  to  be 
Attorney  General,  and  her  not  knowing  if  he  would  take  it  ； 
her  having  been  informed  I  executed  the  office  well  ；  the  dis- 
reputation it  might  bring  on  their  late  proceedings  with  as 
many  as  had  any  opinion  of  my  probity  or  understanding  ； 
Mr.  Harley  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  afraid  of  the 
old  Tories  overrunning  them,  and  willing,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  have  a  little  counterbalance  if  they  should  disagree :  8o， 
much  to  my  dissatisfaction^  I  returned  home  with  the  SeaL" 
On  the  morrow  he  repaired  to  the  palace  as  the  day  before, 
and  being  introduced  into  the  Queen's  closet,  said  to  her, 
" Madam，  I  come  now  with  an  easier  heart  before  your 
Majesty  than  yesterday,  since  your  Majesty  was  then  pleased 
graciously  to  accept  ray  surrender  if  I  should  continue  of  the 
same  mind,  which,  with  a  deep  sense  of  your  Majesty's  con- 
descension and  kindness  I  do."  Queen,  "  I  was  in  hopes,  my 
Lord,  that  you  would  have  changed  your  mind  ；  but  I  can  use 
no  more  arguments  to  persuade  you  than  I  did  yesterday." 
Thereupon  he  fell  on  his  knee^  and  delivered  the  purse  with 
the  Great  Seal  into  her  Majesty's  hand,  and  she  accepted  it 
from  him.  Having  offered  her  some  advice  about  his  suc- 
cessor (which  she  had  the  day  before  ^ven  him  leave  to  do). 
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he  withdrew,  and  he  carried  with  him  what  was  far  more 
precious  than  the  bauble  he  had  rejected ~ the  consciousness 
of  having  acted  honourably.  * 

•  The  Duke  of  Someraet  was  the  only  Whig  in  high  office  who  raitmtL 
When  he  came  to  excuse  himself  to  Cowper  for  being  "  over  persuaded  by  the 
Queen  to  keep  his  place,**  we  have  this  conclusion  to  the  entry  in  the  Diary, 
giving  an  account  of  the  interview  ：  "  On  the  whole,  be  appeared  to  me  9  &lse, 
mean-spirited  knave  ；  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  pretender  to  the  greatest 
courage  and  steadiness*" — p.  50. 
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Lord  Cowpeb  immediately  retired  to  his  house  at  Colegreen, 
leaving  the  new  ministers  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field, 
to  complete  their  arrangements  and  to  prepare  for  the  general 
election  now  approaching.  Here  he  heard  that  the  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  commission,  the  Commissioners  being  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Trevor,  Mr.  Justice  Tracy,  and  Mr.  Baron  Scrope 鬱， 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt  declining  to  accept  it  till  the  returns  to 
the  House  of  Commons  should  show  what  chance  there  was 
of  stability  to  the  Tory  government.  But  all  doubt  upon 
this  subject  was  soon  terminated,  the  elections  running  in 
their  favour  more  than  in  their  most  sanguine  moments  they 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  cry  of  "  Sacheverell  for 
ever,  and  down  with  the  Whigs!"  resounded  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ；  there  had  not  been  such  a 
burst  of  High  Church  feeling  since  the  election  of  Charles  IL's 
first  parliament  at  the  Bestoration,  and  there  was  now  a  House 
of  Commons  which  could  be  thoroughly  depended  upon  to 
pass  any  laws  against  Dissenters,  or  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  monied  interest  supposed  to  be  still  inclined  to  Whiggism. 
The  Ex-chancellor  had  little  consolation  from  a  visit  he 
received  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  relieved  her 
bile  by  giving  this  character  of  the  Queen :  一  "  She  has  no 
original  thoughts  on  any  subject :  she  is  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  as  she  is  made  so  by  others  ；  while  pleased,  she  has  much 
love  and  passion  for  those  who  please  ；  she  can  write  pretty 
afTectionate  letters,  but  she  can  do  nothing  else  well."  f 

In  his  retirement  he  was  violently  assailed  by  the  man  who 
at  this  very  time  was  treacherously  carryiDg  on  a  double 
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courtship  with  Stella  and  Vanessa,  prepared  to  break  the 
hearts  of  both.  *  Alluding  to  the  Ex-Chancellor  Cowper, 
Swift  wrote  in  the  22d  No.  of  the  Examinee,  published  soon 
after  the  change  of  ministry :  "  This  gentleman  knowing  that 
marriage  fees  were  a  considerable  perquisite  to  the  clergy, 
found  out  a  way  of  improving  them  cent  per  cent  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  church  1  His  invention  was  to  marry  a  second  wife 
while  the  first  was  alive,  oonvinciDg  her  of  the  lawfulnese  by 
such  arguments  as.  he  did  not  doubt  would  make  others  foUow^ 
the  same  example.  These  he  had  drawn  up  in  writing  with  in- 
tention to  publish  for  the  general  good,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may 
now  have  leisure  to  finish  them."  This  was  followed  up  in  a  few 
days  with  the  celebrated  comparison  between  the  new  and  the 
old  officials  ―  containing  in  the  character  of  Lord  Keeper 
Harcourt  the  following  calumnious  sarcasms  on  his  predece^^ 
8or :  "  It  must  be  granted  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
speculative  as  well  as  practical  part  of  polygamy  ；  he  knows 
not  how  to  metamorphose  a  sober  man  into  a  lunatic  ；  he  is  no 
freethinker  in  religion,  nor  has  courage  to  be  patron  of  an  athe- 
istical work  while  he  is  guardian  of  the  King's  conscience."  f 
The  first  charge  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  appellation  of  "  Will  Bigamy,"  now  applied  to 
the  object  of  it;  the  second,  by  an  assertion  that  Lord 
Wenman,  against  whom  a  commission  of  lunacy  had  lately 
very  properly  issued,  was  in  foil  poesession  of  his  senses  ；  and 
the  third,  by  the  fact  that  Tindal  had  dedicated  to  the  late 
Chancellor  a  pious  work,  which  was  not  altogether  orthodox. 
But  while  Lord  Cowper,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
ably  defended  the  policy  of  his  party,  he  passed  over  these 
personalities  with  contempt 

About  this  time  appeared  St  John's  celebrated  "  Letter  to 
the  Examiner,"  which  established  his  fame  as  a  political 
writer,  and  had  as  great  an  effect  as  any  of  the  pubUcations 
of  Swift  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  public  mind  un- 
favourable to  the  Whigs.    The  unscrupulous  author,  after 

•  In  perusing  the  Journal  to  Stella,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that*  in  the  minute 
and  circumstantial  accounts  he  gives  of  all  his  other  visits  he  studiously  and 
systematically  suppresses  bis  visito  to  Mrs.  Vanbomrigb,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  ber  daughter. 
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ably  pointing  out  the  evilfi  arising  from  the  unnecessary  con, 
tinuance  of  the  war  by  the  late  ministers  for  their  own  ad- 
Tantage,  indulged  in  a  most  furious  personal  assault  on  the 
Ducheafl  of  Marlborough.  He  describes  the  Queen  indis- 
creetly raising  one  of  her  servants  to  be  mistress  over  her- 
self, and,  in  this  single  instance,  as  grieving  her  subjects. 
" Instead  of  the  mild  influenoe,"  says  he,  "  of  a  gracious 
Queen  gorerning  by  law,  we  soon  felt  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  subjection  to  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  junto,  and 
to  the  caprice  of  an  insolent  woman.  Unhappy  nation  1 
which,  expecting  to  be  governed  by  the  best,  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  worst,  of  her  sex.  But  now,  thanks  be  to 
God  I  that  Fuiy  who  broke  loose  to  execute  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  a  sinful  people  is  restrained,  and  the  royal 
hand  is  reached  out  to  chain  up  the  plague."  Lord  Cowper, 
although  he  had  resisted  the  "  Dictatorship,"  thought  that  he 
was  bound  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  his  patroness,  and, 
while  AddiBon  and  Steele  attempted  to  answer  the  arguments 
respecting  the  policy  of  the  war,  he,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Isaac  Bickerstafp,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  insulted 
Sarah*  The  recent  change  having  been  brought  about 
through  the  waiting-maid,  Mrs.  Masham^  he  turns  with 
justice  upon  St.  John  the  accusation  of  governing  the  Queen 
by  female  intrigue :  "  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that' 
fiome  female  attendant  of  the  Queen  might  be  instigated 
to  undermine  and  supplant  a  lady  on  whom  the  long  favour 
of  her  royal  mistress  and  the  merits  of  her  Lord's  services, 
with  her  own  undisguised  zeal  for  the  British  liberty,  had 
drawn  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  adverse  party  ；  and  that 
this  lady  having  the  judgment  to  discern  the  persons  and 
principles  that  prompted  such  inferior  attendant,  and  the 
spirit  and  honesty  to  do  her  duty,  by  remonstrating  (with  all 
modesty,  yet  with  all  plainness,)  against  such  slavish  insinu- 
ations of  the  power  of  princes  as  tend,  in  their  natural  con- 
sequence, to  the  impairing  her  Majesty's  true  title  and 
interest,  might  easily  acquire  from  the  party,  so  opposed  in 
their  agent,  the  civil  appellations  of  *  insolent  tooman^  ( the 
worst  of  her  war,,  -  a  fury;  and  *  a  plagued  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  courts  than  calumny  ；  and  'tis  no  wonder 
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those  persons  should  pursue  thaTt  lady  with  the  utmost 
malice,  who  could  have  the  disingenuity  to  suggest  to  her 
Majesty  that  the  wits  of  the  Kit-Cat  have  taken  pains  to 
lessen  her  character  in  the  world.  In  a  word,  what  is  it 
indeed  that  party  can  be  supposed  incapable  of  attempting 
privately  by  their  principals  and  agents,  who  in  their  public 
addresses  to  her  Majesty  offer  her  the  powers  and  authority 
of  an  eastern  sultan  rather  than  of  a  British  queen  ；  and 
brand  with  the  names  of  atheists  and  republicans  all  those 
who  assert  the  principles  which  put  the  Crown  upon  her 
Majesty's  head  ；  and  which  if  they  had  not  been  asserted  by  the 
Revolution,  her  Majesty  must  at  this  day  have  been  a  private 
subject,  notwithstanding  that  hereditary  title  which  they 
make  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  proffered  unlimited 
obedience?"  • 

Lord  Cowper  likewise  bestirred  himself  very  actively  to 
defeat  the  ungrateful  and  factious  efforts  soon  after  made 
in  parliament  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  "Dictator" 
himself.  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  respecting  the  intrigues  then  going  forward  for 
that  purpose : 

Wensd.  19.  Dec  17II. 

"Sr, 

"I  write  this  at  y*  request  of  the  D.  of  Marlborough, 
who  is  apprehensiv  (I  beleiv  with  reason)  Report  ex- 
pected to-morrow  may  mention  such  facts  as  may  amount  to 
a  reflection,  without  stating  other  equally  true  &  appearing 
to  y®  Com"  w 必 would  explain  &  clear  y®  former  ；  for  this 
reason  he  is  desirous  y*  you  would  meet  some  of  y'  friends 
of  the  h.  of  Com:  at  S'  B.  Onsloes  this  night,  in  order  to  be 

•  Somen's  Tracts  by  Scott,  xiiL  71.  75.  Supplement  to  Swift's  Works, 
i. 】 3.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  edition  of  Somen's  tracts  containing  these  two 
letters,  saya  in  reference  to  them  ：  一 "  This  and  the  preceding  tract  exhibit  the 
singular  picture  of  two  statesmen,  each  at  the  head  of  their  reipectiTe  parties, 
oondesccuding  to  become  correspondents  of  the  conductors  of  the  periodical 
wrttinf^  on  politics, 一 a  sure  proof  of  the  extensive  influence  which  these 
writings  must  have  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  public."  Vol.  xiti.  p.  15. 
Lord  Cowper's  gallantry  on  this  occasion  called  forth  from  Steele,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  him  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Tatler,  the  following  oompliment  ： 
*«  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  when  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I  shall  never 
hereafter  behold  you,  but  I  shall  behold  you  as  lately  defending  the  brare  and 
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apprised  of  such  things  as  may  justly  be  taken  notice  of  in  chap 
his  behalf,  if  a  fit  occasion  should  be  given  for  it:  I  am  CXV. 
very  desirous  to  express  myself  more  fully  to  you  by  waiting 為 ！？^一 
on  you  at  any  time  before  that  meeting  if  I  should  not  be 
troublesom  to  you,  &  jxm  would  mention  time  &  places 
but  least  that  should  not  be  convenient  to  you,  I  beg  leave  to 
add  only  this  ；  that  what  assistance  can  be  given  him  in  this 
case  consistent  with  Truth  and  Justice,  is  not  only  extremely 
due  to  him  in  respect  of  his  great  Merit  and  Services  ；  but 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  publick  in  supporting  his  Cha- 
racter so  necessary  to  his  success  &  weight  abroad,  if  the  war 
should  continue,  and  for  my  own  part,  if  it  was  in  my  power, 
I  would  espouse  his  case  with  all  the  zeall  I  justly  could,  as 
contributing  in  so  doing  not  only  to  the  publick  gratitude  but 
security  for  the  future.  I  pardon  for  this  liberty,  assur- 
ing you  I  will  alwaies  be  willing  at  your  comand  to  serve  in 
any  thing  I  can  doe  the  least  good  in  ；  &  shall  be  pleased 
to  be  so  employecL    I  am  with  perfect  respect, 

" Sir, 
" Your  most  faithfull 

" humble  Servant, 

" CoWPER."  * 

The  new  government  was  all-powerful  in  the  Commons,  strength 
but  the  Whig  Peers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  resisted  all  ;。 
solicitation  to  gain  them  over,  and  were  rather  more  nu-  the  House 
merous  than  their  opponents,  although  parties  were  for  some  。『 
time  80  equally  balanced  in  the  Upper  House,  that  it  was 
often  doubtful  on  a  division  which  would  have  the  majority. 
They  were  animated  by  the  hope  which  comes  in  the  place  of 
power  and  salary,  that  the  "  administration  could  not  last."  f 
The  infirmities  of  Lord  Somers  increasiDg  upon  him,  Lord 
Cowper  was  regarded  as  the  actual  leader  of  the  opposition. 
"Waiting  on  the  Queen  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
she  said,  "  she  hoped  he  would  still  serve  her  in  the  House  of 
Lords"    He  answered  "that  he  would  be  sure  to  do  just  as 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  continued  in  the  great  place 


•  From  the  MS&  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
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she  had  honoured  him  witL"  As  the  policy  of  her  new 
ministers,  both  foreign  and  internal,  was  directly  at  variance 
with  that  of  their  predecessors,  he  cannot  be  accufied  of  a 
breach  of  good  faith  for  the  active  opposition  he  offered  to 
them  during  the  remainder  of  her  reign. 

The  first  time  we  have  any  notice  of  his  efforts  in  his  new 
capacity  of  an  opposition  orator,  is  in  the  debates  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Spain.  He  appears  repeatedly  to  have 
addressed  the  House  respecting  the  disputes  between  Lords 
Galway  and  Tyrawley,  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
had  command^  with  such  various  success  in  that  country, 
and  to  have  entered  at  considerable  length  into  military  de- 
tails,  as  well  as  questioiifl  of  general  expediency  connected 
with  the  peninsular  campaigns  ；  but  the  fragments  of  his 
speeches  which  we  find  scattered  about  cannot  be  put  toge- 
ther 80  as  to  give  us  any  notion  of  his  reasoning  or  of  his 
eloquence.* 

When  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  forward.  Lord 
Cowper  waited  upon  the  Queen  as  a  Peer  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillor,  ostensibly  to  warn  her  against  improper  concessions  to 
France,  but  (as  would  seem)  really  to  try  to  deter  her  from  the 
scheme  known  to  be  in  contemplation  of  turning  the  balance 
in  the  Upper  House  in  favour  of  the  Tories,  by  a  large 
creation  of  Peers.  We  are  not  informed  how  he  tried  to 
impress  her  with  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  such  a 
proceeding,  but  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary, 
showing  that  even  the  Good  Queen  Anne  considered  that 
Speech  was  given  to  enable  us  to  conceal  our  intentions : 
"In  speaking  on  this  subject,  she  was  pleased  to  say  to  me 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  already  full  enough.  Ill  war- 
rant you  I  shall  take  care  not  to  make  them  more  in  haste."! 
A  few  days  afterwards  twelve  new  Lords  were  introduced, 
and  they  were  asked,  "  whether  they  would  vote  by  their 
foreman  ？，，  $ 


•  6  Pari.  Hist.  955.  963.  966.  971,  972.  975.  977.  f  Diary,  53. 

t  6  Pari.  Hist.  】059.  How  much  the  pubfic  mind  was  afi«cted  by  the 
creation  of  the  twelve  new  peers,  may  be  seen  in  some  degree  by  an  anecdote 
of  the  fiimous  actress,  Mrs.  Barry,  who  vas  dying  at  that  time  of  a  fever,  and 
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The  terms  of  the  peace  agreed  to  at  Utrecht  coming  after-  CHAP, 
wards  to  be  discussed^  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  repre- 
sented  "  that  the  meafiures  pursued  in  Englniid  for  a  year  june  e. 
past,  were  directly  contrary  to  Her  Majesty's  engagements  ^^'^ 
with  the  allied,  sullied  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  the  peace 
and  would  render  the  English  name  odious  to  all  other  of  Utrecht, 
nations."  The  Earl  of  Strafford  said,  "  That  some  of  the 
allies  would  not  show  such  backwardness  to  a  peace  as  they 
had  hitherto  done,  but  for  a  member  of  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly [looking  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough],  who  maintams 
a  correspondence  with  them，  and  endeavours  to  peisuade 
them  to  carry  on  the  war, ― feeding  them  with  hopes  that 
they  will  be  supported  by  a  strong  party  here."  Lord 
Cawper.  一 "  My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  who  last  addressed 
you  did  not  express  himself  with  all  the  purity  of  the 
English  tongue,  but  he  has  been  so  long  abroad  that  he  has 
forgot  as  well  the  constitntion  as  the  language  of  his  country. 
According  to  our  laws,  it  can  never  be  suggested  as  a  crime 
in  the  meanest  sabjecty  much  less  in  any  member  of  this 
august  assembly,  to  hold  correspondence  with  our  allies, 
such  allies  especially  as  Her  Majesty  in  her  gpeecli  at  the 
opening  of  this  very  session  declared  to  be  inseparable  from 
her.  But,  my  Lords,  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  justify  ― 
to  reconcile  with  our  laws  or  with  the  laws  of  honour  or 
jnttice,  the  conduct  of  some  persons  in  clandestinely  treating 
with  the  common  enemy  of  our  allies,  our  Queen,  and  our 
country."* 

There  was  no  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  which  gave  April  1712. 
such  dissatisfaction,  or  which  was  probably  bo  liable  to  ^Jrour^of" 
censure,  as  that  which  delivered  up  the  Catalans,  who  bravely  the  Cauu 

in  her  last  delirious  hours  constantly  repeated  a  eomposition  of  her  own  in 
blank  vene,  concluding  with  the  line :  一 

" Ha,  ha  ！  and  so  they  make  us  Lords  by  dozens  I" 

一  LificfCibber,  p.  134. 

•  6  Pari.  Hist  1 1 46.  This  is  a  very  lively  sally,  and  might  screen  Marl- 
borough from  censure  for  caballing  with  the  Dutch  to  defeat  the  negotiation 
which  the  English  government  had  been  carrying  on  for  a  general  peace.  But 
the  Ex-chancellor's  reasoning  is  certainly  fallacious :  a  private  subject  cannot 
treat  with  a  friendly  foreign  power,  as  le&s  universally  admitted  when  Mr.  Fox  ♦ 
WM  supposed  to  have  sent  Sir  Robert  Adair  to  the  Empress  Catherine  ；  and 
the  goTernment  may  treat  with  a  public  enemy  in  any  way  that  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable. 
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CHAP,  stood  by  m,  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip.  Lord  Cowper 
  dexterously  hit  this  blot,  and  moved  an  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty " that  she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  her 
interposition  in  the  most  pressing  manner  that  the  Catalans 
may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  just  and  ancient  pri- 
vileges,'* The  feeling  of  the  House,  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
on  this  subject  was  so  strong,  that  Ministers  were  obliged  to 
agree  to  the  motion  without  a  division.  * 
Debate  on  When  the  grand  debate  arose  on  the  ministerial  motioa 
utrechT  。「 化^  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  "  to  acknowledge  her  goodness 
to  her  people,  in  delivering  them  by  a  safe,  honourable,  and 
advantageous  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  from  the  burden 
of  a  consuming  land-war  unequally  carried  on,  and  become  at 
last  impracticable  ；  and  to  entreat  Her  Majesty  to  pursue 
such  measures  as  she  should  judge  necessary  for  completing 
the  settlement  of  Europe,"  Lord  Cowper  is  said  to  have 
spoken  as  follows, ― alluding  particularly  to  an  attempt  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  mover,  to  induce  the  opposition  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure :  一 "  My  Lords,  this  is  the  most 
barefaced  attempt  that  ever  was  made  by  the  present  or  any 
other  Ministry  to  secure  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  get 
the  sanction  of  this  House  for  their  blunders.  Are  the 
Ministers  themselves  conscious  that  they  must  be  condemned 
by  the  public,  or  why  this  endeavour  at  an  address  to 
identify  us  with  their  imbecility  ？  The  Lord  that  spoke 
first,  acting  like  a  soldier,  would,  by  skirmishings  have  drawn 
on  a  general  engagement  ；  but  the  troops  are  too  well  dis-* 
ciplined  to  fall  into  an  ambuscade  of  his  laying.  I  cannot 
remove  my  finger  from  the  original  of  our  misfortunes  *  the 
cessation  of  arms*.  We  were  then  told,  that  if  a  blow  had 
been  struck  it  would  have  ruined  the  peace.  Would  to  God 
it  had  done  so  ！"  ―  This  was  the  language  of  &ction,  and  was 
so  considered,  for  the  address  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  82  to  69.  The  Ex-chancellor  had  forgotten  his  own. 
pacific  policy  when  he  was  in  office,  but  he  tried  to  defend 
his  consistency  by  saying,  that  the  terms  were  worse  and  the 
situation  of  the  allies  better  than  at  Gertruydenberg,  aad  he 
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treated  with  just  contempt  the  importance  attached  to  the 
renunciation  by  Philip  of  the  throne  of  France,  when 一  if 
there  had  h%en  any  virtue  in  renunciations^  the  War  of  the 
Succession  would  never  have  commenced.  In  a  private  con- 
versation he  had  upon  the  Bubject  about  this  time  with 
Harley,  now  become  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  said,  "  I  believe  if 
we  had  made  one  campaign  more  in  conjunction  with  our 
allies,  we  must  have  had  a  much  better  peace," 一  Oxford. 
" If  we  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris  we  could  not  have  had  a 
better  peace  than  what  we  are  now  to  have." 一  Cowper, 
" We  might  then  have  had  Strasburg  for  the  Empire,  and  a 
better  barrier  for  the  Dutch,  and  in  all  other  respects  a 
better  peace."  —  Oxford.  "  The  Emperor  would  not  accept 
a  present  of  Strasburg,  and  as  for  a  barrier  it  signifies 
nothing,  and  is  all  a  mere  jest"  The  Diary  says, ― "the 
Lord  Treasurer's  discourse  was  either  glbscure  and  broken 
hints,  or  imposing  and  absurd  to  the;  highest  degree," — but  I 
must  own  I  think  he  has  the  best  of  the  argument.*  The 
peace  of  Utrecht  might  have  been  more  skilfully  negotiated, 
but  it  was  upon  the  whole  a  good  conclusion  of  a  war,  the 
legitimate  object  of  which  had  been  gained,  and  its  justi- 
fication is  the  profound  tranquillity  which  Europe  long 
subsequently  enjoyed. 

Lord  Cowper  some  time  afterwards  stood  forth  to  much 
greater  advantage  as  the  defender  of  religious  liberty.  The 
profligate  Bolingbroke,  not  only  a  confirmed  infidel,  but 
zealously  resolved  by  his  writings  actually  to  subvert  the 
Christian  religion,  was  now  ostensibly  the  champion  of  the 
High  Church  party,  and  haying  fraudulently  repealed  the  act 
against  lay  patronage  in  Scotland,  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  the  celebrated  "  Schism  Act  ，，  for  England, 一 
the  object  of  which  was  utterly  to  crush  the  Dissenters.  Among 
other  things  of  a  similar  character,  it  enacted,  "that  no 
person  in  Great  Britain  shall  keep  any  public  or  private 
school,  or  act  as  a  tutor,  who  has  not  first  subscribed  the 
declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  diocesan,  on  pain  of  being  com- 
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cxv*  be  granted  before  the  party  produces  a  certificate  of  his 
having  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England  within  a  year  last  past"  We  have 
no  farther  account  of  his  speech  than  that  he  said,  "  It  was  a 
bill  of  the  last  importance,  since  it  concerned  the  security  of 
the  Clmrch  of  England,  the  best  and  firmest  support  of  the 
monarchy  ；  both  which  all  good  men,  and  in  particular  that 
august  assembly,  who  derive  their  lustre  from  and  are  nearest 
to  the  throne,  ought  to  have  most  at  heart" 
Opposed  Lord  Cowper  answered  him,  but  we  are  only  told  that,  after 
Co^en  o  professing  a  sincere  r^ard  for  thq  Church,  he  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  this  bill  would  be  equally  pernicious  to  Church 
and  State,  and  that  upon  those  two  heads  he  spoke  near  half 
an  hour  一  saying,  "  Instead  of  preventing  schism,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  pale  of  the  Church,  this  bill  tends  to  introduce 
ignorance,  and  its  inseparable  attendants^  superstition  and 
irreligion  ；  that  in  many  country  towns  schools  for  reading, 
writing,  and  grammar,  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  Dia- 
senters,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children, 
but  likewise  for  the  children  of  poor  churchmen  ；  so  that  the 
suppression  of  those  schools  would,  in  some  places,  suppress 
the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  He  likewise  strongly 
objected  to  the  summary  and  final  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
bill  on  matters  of  such  importance  and  delicacy  to  "  Justices 
of  the  Peace ~ men  sometimes  illiterate,  aod  frequently  bigoted 
and  prejudiced.*'  The  other  Whig  Lords  made  a  resolute 
stand,  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham^ 
who  had  some  revenge  upon  Swift  by  savagely  saying,  "  My 
Lords,  I  own  I  tremble  when  I  think  that  a  certain  divine, 
who  is  hardly  suspected  of  being  a  Christian,  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  a  Bishop,  and  may  one  day,  under  this  act,  give 
licences  to  those  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth."  *  Nevertheless,  with  the  assistance  of  the  newly 
created  Peers,  the  bill  was  carried,  having  received  the  pre- 
posterous amendment,  "  that  it  should  not  apply  to  any  tutor 
employed  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman."  Lord  Cowper  signed 


♦  He  had  been  the  object  of  some  of  Swift's  fiercest  attacks.  Sec  especially 
" Orator  Dismal  of  NottiDghamshire."  Swift's  Works,  x.  S75. 
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a  strong  protest  against  it,  containmg  this,  among  other  un-  CHAP, 
answerable  arguments^  "  Because  the  Scots,  whose  national  cxv. 
church  is  Presbyterian,  will  not  so  heartilj  and  zealously  join 
with  us  in  our  defence  when  they  see  those  of  the  same  nation, 
same  blood,  and  same  religion,  so  hardly  treated  by  us."  The 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  immense  majority  •, 
and  disgraced  the  statute  book  till  the  following  reign.  It 
was  the  last  attempt  in  our  parliamentaiy  history  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  Protestant  diasenters,  although  disgraceful  ad- 
ditions were  yet  made  to  the  penal  code  against  the  Boman 
Catholics. 

Although  Lord  Cowper  eagerly  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  Lord  Cow- 
all  white  Protestants,  he  not  only  joined  with  Lord  Somers  entto^ii^'" 
in  inflicting  new  penalties  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  he  ty^gi'ts 
was  not  in  advance  of  his  age  with  respect  to  men  with  catholics 
a  black  skin.    These,  without  regard  to  their  religion,  were,  and  Ne- 
Iie  imagined,  not  to  be  difltinguished  from  cattle  or  inanimate 
merchandise.    I  find  him  taking  part  in  the  discussions 
which  went  forward  at  this  time  about  the  "Assiento 
Contract,"  by  which  England  eagerly  bargained  for  the 
monopoly  of  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade  in  her 
own  ships  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  一  not 
hinting  a  suspicion  that  the  traffic  could  be  at  all  discre- 
ditable― but  deliberately  considering  in  what  proportions  the 
profits  of  it  should  be  divided  between  the  Queen,  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  private  adventurers.!    The  last  speech 
made  by  Lord  Cowper,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was 
in  support  of  an  address  "  to  thank  her  Majesty  for  giving 
to  the  South  Sea  Company  the  quarter  part  of  the  Assiento 
contract ；，  which  she  was  pleased  at  first  to  reserve  to  terself ; 
and  that  she  would  be  pleased  that  such  other  advantages  as 
were  vested  in  her  by  the  said  contract,  might  be  disposed 
of  for  the  use  of  the  public."    The  address  was  carried,  and  juiy  8. 
was  considered  rather  a  triumph  to  the  Whigs.    The  Queen,  17"' 
in  her  answer,  said,  "  she  would  dispose  of  these  advantages 
as  she  should  judge  best  for  the  service  ；  ，，  一  which  is  said  to 

•  237  to  126.    See  6  Pari.  Hist.  1351—1358.    Stat.  12  Aime,  sect  2.  c.7. 
Repealed  1718. 
f  6  Pari,  Hist.  1362. 
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CHAP,    have  been  "  very  ill  relished  by  the  Whig  Lords."  •    On  the 
CXV'     morrow  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  10th  of  August,  and 
before  that  day  arrived,  the  Queen  was  gathered  to  her  fathers. 

I  find  very  little  of  Lord  Cowper  unconnected  with  politics 
during  the  four  years  he  was  in  opposition,  ―  between  his 
first  and  second  Chancellorship^  Except  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  he  resided  at  his  house  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
avoided  all  public  meetings  as  much  as  possible.  The  follow- 
ing letter  he  wrote  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  waiting  upon  him  at  the  Hertford  Assizes : 

" Aug.  11.  1712. 

" My  Lord, 

" Although  during  my  being  in  place  and  since,  I  have 
looked  on  myself  as  escaped  fro  the  ceremony  and  business 
of  ye  publick  meetings  of  y*  county :  yet  I  had  y®  greatest 
apologising  inclination  to  have  waited  on  your  Lordshp,  as  well  for  the 
^J^^  to  pleasure  of  seeing  so  good  a  friend,  as  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  assizes  y*  impartiality,  courage,  and  great  wisdom  w***  your 
ford/'**  Lordshp  is  allowed  by  persons  of  all  kinds  to  have  conducted 
yourself  in  a  late  party  business  that  came  before  you,  in  w** 
y®  world  will  have  me  a  little  concerned.  As  this  considera- 
tion, among  many  others,  was  on  one  hand  a  strong  motive 
for  me  to  have  waited  on  y'  Lordship,  so  on  y®  other,  con- 
sidering I  had  never  done  it  to  any  other  Judge  at  an  assize, 
I  doubted  whether  the  boundless  malice  of  those  who  watch 
our  actions  might  not  raise  some  reflections  on  it,  how 
groundless  soever  they  would  be  ；  and  therefore,  though  I 
observe  y*  scandal  office  of  y®  party  is  plainly  afraid  of  your 
liordsp,  yet  I  chose  this  way  of  paying  my  duty,  as  impossi- 
ble to  be  perverted :  and  if  I  have  over  thought  upon  this 
subject,  I  hope  you  will  ascribe  it  to  my  retirement  and  soli- 
tude, are  apt  to  produce  that  excess.  I  am,  with  perfect 
truth  and  sincerity,  "  My  Lord, 

" Your  much  oblidged, 

" and  most  faithful!  humble 
" Servant, 

" Cowper." 

•  6  Pari.  Hist  1163. 
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Having  received  from  Newton  the  present  of  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  immortal  scientific  works,  he  returned  thanks 
in  the  following  letter,  in  which  he  gracefully  refers  to  his 
patron  and  predecessor  Lord  Somers,  who  had  made  Sir  Isaac 
Master  of  the  Mint : 


CHAP. 
CXV. 


*  Colegreen,  89  Au.  1713. 


" I  chose  not  to  acknowledge  &  thank  you  for  y*  re- 
ceipt of  a  very  valuable  present,  your  book,  till  I  had  read 
it.  It  became  me,  I  am  sensible,  to  have  made  you  my 
compliments  upon  it  in  y"  same  language,  but  my  disuse 
of  writing  in  Latin^  considered  w***  the  perfection  in 
you  do  it,  (I  will  venture  to  say  preferably  to  y®  learned 
Italian,  your  correspondent,)  qtiite  discouraged  me.  I  find 
you  have  taken  occasion  to  do  justice  abroad  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  truly  great  man,  my  Lord  Somers  ；  but  give 
me  leave  to  say,  y®  other  parts  of  y*  book  (in  which  he 
seems  at  first  sight  not  to  be  concerned),  are  a  lasting  instance, 
among  inumerable  others,  of  his  clear  judgment  in  re- 
comending  y*  fittest  person  in  y®  whole  kingdo  to  that  em- 
ployment, which  gave  a  rise  to  so  learned  a  correspondence. 
I  am,  with  all  sincerity,  ' 

" y  most  oblidged  & 
" humble  ServS 

" GOWPEB." 

During  the  violent  struggle  which  took  place,  in  the  last 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the 
former  threw  out  overtures  for  a  coalition  with  Lord  Cow- 
per.  They  had  sat  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  cabi- 
net, and,  when  politically  opposed,  a  private  intimacy  had  to 
a  certain  degree  been  kept  up  between  them,  insomuch  that 
the  Ex-chancellor  had  acted  as  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between 
the  Harley  family  and  the  Pelhams  *  ；  and  the  Whigs  might 


Letter  from 
Lord  Cow- 
per  to  Sir 
Isaac  New- 
ton. 


Conduct  of 
Lord  Cow- 
per  at  tho 
close  of  the 
reign  of 
Queen 
Anne. 


•  The  following  is  the  commencement  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Pelham  on  that 
occasion :  一 

" My  lA  ― 
«« I  am  Tcry  sensible  of  the  great  honour  done  me  in  your  Lordsps  naming, 
and  my      Treasurers  readily  approving  me  as  a  fit  person  to  make  a  scheme 
for  an  amicnble  acomodation  of  the  matters  in  difierence  between     Lordsp  and 
.  z  3 
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now  have  been  inclined  to  give  him  some  support,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Protestant  successioii,  while 
Bolisgbroke  was  plotting  to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  But  this 
negotiation  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  Oxford  being  de- 
prived of  the  Treasurer's  staff,  and  Bolingbroke  being  em- 
powered to  form  a  new  administration  ―  at  the  head  of 
which  he  meant  that  he  himself  should  be  placed,  while  he 
continued  foreign  Secretary. 

Instantly  followed  the  news  of  the  Queen's  dangerous  ill- 
nees,  一  of  the  abrupt  intrusion,  into  the  Cabinet  while 
sitting,  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Shrewsbury,  一  and  of 
the  delivery  to  the  latter  of  the  Treasurer's  staff  by  the  dying 
hand  of  the  Queen.  On  the  sumnioiis  for  all  Privy  Coun- 
cillors to  attend.  Lord  Cowper  repaired  to  Kensington  along 
with  Lord  Somers,  and  joined  in  directing  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  accesBion  of  the  new  Sovereign. 


his  family.  I  am  very  zealously  inclined  to  endeavour  to  doe  jou  both  this 
service — your  Lordsp  for  reasons  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  and  ray  Ld.  T*" 
for  the  &Tours  He  alwais  shewed  me  when  wee  were  in  service  together,  and 
especially  at  y«  time  of  the  late  changes,  w^h,  however  wee  differ  in  Politicks,  I 
ought  to  remember  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  any  serrice 
without  detriment  to  the  publick." 
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CHAPTER  CXVL 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  COWPEB  TILL  HIS  FINAL 
RETIREMENT  FROM  OFFICE,  * 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  had  expired,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  CHAP. 

the  1st  of  August,  the  Council  assembled,  attended  by  Baron  

Kreyenberg,  the  Hanoverian  resident.     According  to  the  i7". 
jency  Act,  seven  great  public  functionaries  f  were  autho-  Awesrion 
on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to  act  as  Lords  Justices  for 
the  administration  of  the  government,  along  with  such  others 
as  the  Princess  Sophia,  or  her  son  after  her,  should  name  in  a 
sealed  paper,  of  which  one  copy  should  be  deposited  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  another  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  a  third  with  the  Hanoverian  resident  at  the 
English  Court.    The  three  copies  of  the  nomination  by  the  Lord  Cow- 
Elector  of  Hanover,  executed  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  j^^c^'** 
were  now  produced,  opened,  read,  and  found  to  correspond, 一 
and  thereby  Lord  Cowper  was  one  of  eighteen  added  Lords 
Justices.    There  were  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  could  not  be,  any  instructions  for  their  conduct,  and, 
subject  to  the  statutable  limitation  of  their  authority,  that 
they  should  not  assent  to  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
they  were  left  for  some  time  in  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

The  added  Lords  Justices  of  the  Whig  party  greatly  out^ 
numbered  the  Tories  and  those  entitled  to  act  by  virtue  of 
office.  In  their  proceedings  they  were  chiefly  guided  by 
Lord  Cowper,  although  he  was  lowest  in  rank  of  the  whole 

•  Lord  Cowper*s  Diary  ceases  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  last  entry 
being  dated  21  st  Sept  1714，  but  fortunately  a  charming  Diary  of  the  second 
Lady  Cowper,  beginning  at  this  time,  u  preserved.  It  remains  in  MS.,  but  it 
well  deserves  to  1^  printed,  for  it  gives  a  more  lively  picture  of  the  Court  of 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  Branswick  dynasty  than  I  have  ever  met 
with. 

t  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chanoellor,  the  Lord  Preffldent 
of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  High  Ad« 
miral,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
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number.  Their  first  measure  was  to  appoint  Addison  their 
secretary,  and  to  order  all  despatches  directed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  delivered  to  him.  This,  I  am  afraid,  was 
meant  as  an  insult  to  Bolingbroke,  and  he  was  now  obliged 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber  with  his  bag  and 
papers  under  his  arm,  waiting  to  be  called  in  and  to  receive 
orders  from  thoee  whom  a  few  days  ago  he  had  expected  to 
command. 華 

No  change  took  place  in  the  offices  of  the  government  till 
George's  arrival  from  Hanover,  except  the  removal  of  Bo- 
lingbroke, on  the  ground  that  he  had  notoriously  attempted 
to  defeat  the  Protestant  succesaion.  Jn  obedience  to  a  royal 
mandate  received  from  Herenhausen  in  the  end  of  August, 
Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  and  Cowper,  three  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Regency,  abruptly  took  the  Seal  of  Secretary  of  State 
from  him,  and  locked  the  doors  of  his  office*  He  had  been 
professing  his  readiness  devotedly  to  serve  the  new  dynasty, 
and  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  being  taken  into  favour  on 
account  of  his  influence  with  his  party.  The  fallen  Minister 
felt  the  blow  severely,  but  attempted  to  conceal  his  personal 
mortification.  He  pretended  to  be  much  hurt  at  the  manner 
of  his  removal,  which,  notwithstanding  the  usual  good  nature 
and  gentlemanly  demeanour  of  Lord  Cowper,  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  studied  rudeness  ；  but  thus  he  wrote  to 
Atterbury,  who  had  been  willing  to  head  ,  a  procession  in  his 
lawn  sleeves  to  proclaim  King  James  III.,  "  To  be  removed 
was  neither  matter  of  surprise  nor  of  concern  to  me.  But 
the  manner  of  my  removal  shocked  me  for  一 at  least  two 
minutes.  I  am  not  in  the  least  intimidated  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  Whig  malioe  and  power  ；  but  the  grief  of 
my  soul  is  this  一  I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone," 

The  King  did  not  reach  England  till  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember.   In  the  mean  time,  notwithstandmg  the  diBmisffll  of 

•  There  vas  unfortunately  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  functiooaritt 
in  point  of  aptness  as  weJl  as  honesty.  Mr.  Secretary  Addison  being  desired 
to  write  an  official  notice  of  the  Queen's  death,  be  was  so  distracted  with  the 
choice  of  words,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  the  importance  of  the  crbis,  that  at 
length  the  Lords  Justices  losing  all  patience  at  his  bungling,  summoned  a  com- 
mon clerk,  who,  superseding  the  author  of  Cato,  readilj  did  what  was  required  in 
the  usual  form  of  business. 
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one  leader  who  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious,  it  was  matter 
of  conjecture  "  which  political  party  he  would  favour,"  and 
many  supposed  that  he  would  try  to  form  a  balanced  cabinet 
from  both.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  at  Greenwich,  his 
demeanour  showed  that,  either  from  gratitude  for  past  ser- 
vices, or  from  the  conviction  that  he  could  only  have  a  strong 
government  by  exclusively  employing  those  who  had  always 
appeared  well  affected  to  his  family,  it  was  evident  that  a 
complete  ascendencj  was  to  be  given  to  the  Whigs.  The 
King  would  take  no  notice  of  the  Tory  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Jacobite,  but  he  was 
exceedingly  civil  to  Lord  Cowper  and  Lord  Somers. 

Two  days  after.  Lord  Townshend,  who  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  fortified  by  a  royal  warrant,  demanded 
somewhat  abruptly  the  Great  Seal  from  Lord  Harcourt,  and 
Lord  Cowper  was  immediately  summoned^o  receive  it.* 
He  gives  in  his  Diary  the  following  interesting  account  of 
his  interview  on  this  occasion  with  the  new  Sovereign  and 
the  Prince  (afterwards  George  11.) :  一 "  I  waited  on  K.  ac- 
cordingly at  St  James's  in  the  closet,  where  the  Q,  used  to 
receive  me.  The  purse  was  lying  in  the  window,  which  the 
K,  gave  me,  speaking  to  me  in  French  very  shortly, ― 《 That 
he  was  desirous  I  should  be  restored  to  the  charge  of  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  having  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  character  he  had  heard  of  me;'  and  I  answered  in 
English,  一  *  That  it  was  now  just  four  years  since  I  sur- 
rendered the  same  into  the  hands  of  her  late  Majesty  ；  that 
Bhe  was  so  good  as  to  press  me  to  keep  it,  but  that  I  re- 
fused, believing  that  she  was  going  into  measures  which  would 
raise  France  again  and  ruin  the  common  cause,  and  such  I 
could  not  bear  any  part  in;  that  I  now  received  it  again 
from  his  Majesty  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  would 
serve  him  faithfully,  and,  as  far  as  my  health  would  allow, 
industriously.'  The  Prince  was  in  the  outward  room,  and 
made  me  a  very  handsome  and  an  hearty  compliment  both 
in  French  and  English,  and  entered  very  kindly  into  talk 
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翁 Sept.  21.  1714.  —  His  Ma"«  sent  for  the  G'  Seal  of  G'  Britain  from 
Simon  L**  Harcourt,  and  the  same  evening  delivered  it  to  W"  L<*  Cowper,  with 
the  title  of     Chancellor  of  G*  Britain.  一  Cr.  Off,  Min. 
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with  me.  Among  other  things,  speaking  of  the  Princess's* 
coming, — 《 I  wished  she  was  here  while  the  weather  was 
good,  lest  she  should  be  in  danger  in  her  passage.  He  said, 
*  Providence  had  hitherto  so  wonderfully  prospered  his  fa- 
mily's succeeding  to  the  Crown  in  every  respect,  that 
he  hoped  it  would  perfect  it,  and  believed  they  should  prosper 
in  every  circumstance  that  remained. '"t 

Next  day  a  council  was  held,  and  Lord  Cowper  was  in  due 
form  sworn  in  as  Lord  Chancellor.^  On  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber he  assisted  at  the  Coronation,  and  was  treated  with  marked 
diBtinction  by  his  new  master.  §  Three  days  after  began 
Michaelmas  Tenn,  when,  after  a  most  splendid  procession 
from  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  installed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Westminster  HalL  ||  During  the  four  years  he 
had  been  out  of  office  and  in  active  opposition,  he  had  occa- 
sionally sat  at  the  Council  table  when  judicial  cases  were  to  be 
decided  there;  he  had  regularly  attended  the  hearing  of  appeals 
and  write  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords  ；  he  had  seen  MS. 

•  Afterwards  Queen  Caroline, 
t  Diary,  57,  58. 

I  London  Gasette.  一 "  St  James's*  Sept.  22.  1714.  His  Majesty  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  deliver  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Lord  Cowper,  his  Lordship  this  day  took  the  oath  of  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain." 

§  Lady  Cowper  gives 廳 very  amusing  account  of  the  feelings  and  deportment 
of  the  different  parties  at  this  ceremony :  e.  g»、  "  One  may  easily  conclude  that 
this  was  not  a  day  of  real  joy  to  the  Jacobites :  however,  tbey  were  all  then  look- 
ing as  cheerful  as  they  could,  but  very  peevish  with  every  body  that  spoke  to 
them.  My  Lady  Dorchester  stood  underoeath  me,  and  when  the  Archbishop 
went  round  the  throne  demanding  the  consent  of  the  people,  she  turned  about 
to  me  and  said,  <  Does  the  old  Fool  think  that  any  body  here  will  «y  ko  1  to 
bU  question,  when  there  are  ao  many  drawn  swords?'  There  was  no  remedy 
but  patience  ；  and  so  every  body  either  was  pleased,  or  pretended  to  be  sa， 

I  23d  Oct'.  1714. —  "  His  Miyesty  having  received  the  G*  Seal  of  Grcftt 
Britain  from  the  Rt  H<m*»«  Simon  1/  Harcourt  upon  the  21*  Sep*,  a.d.  1714， 
and  having  been  pleased  to  deliver  it  the  same  day  at  bis  palace  of  St.  James  to 
the  Rt  HonWa  W«  lA  Cowper,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  his  Lordship  formerly  enjoyed,  his  Lordship,  the  23"  of  Oct*, 
following,  came  from  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  to  the  Chancery  Court  in  West- 
minster Hall,  accompanied  by  t)ie  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lA  President*  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  Privy  Seal,  the  Dukes  of  Bolton,  Argyll,  and  Roxburgh,  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  !•*  1/  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the  Viseount  Towns- 
bend,  Secretary  of  State,  M'  Wolpole,  the  Judges,  and  sevenl  other  officers  and 
persons,  and  in  their  presence  did  then  and  there  take  the  oaths  appointed  to  be 
taken  by  the  1*  of  Will,  and  Mary,  and  the  oath  of  Chancellor,  the  Ma'  of 
the  Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  reading  the  said  oaths." 
一  RoU,  1714—1727. 

He  was  soon  after  gasetted  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulonim  of  th« 
County  of  Hertford. 
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notes  of  the  judgments  of  his  successor^  and  he  had  found  time  chap. 
to  revive  his  knowledge  of  our  institutional  writers.    He,  cxvi. 


therefore  now  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  fr^sh 允^. 】7】4. 
lustre,  and  aspiring  after  something  more  than  the  glory  of 
avoiding  difficulties,  of  not  getting  into  scrapes,  and  of  jog- 
ging on  without  any  very  loud  complaints  being  made  against 
him  in  parliament,  he  secured  to  himself  the  respect  of  his 
own  generation,  and  a  lasting  reputation  with  posterity. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Lo'd  , 
the  Sovereign,  He  had  drawn  up  for  his  Majesty's  perusal,  memorial 
to  influence  Um  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  a  very  clever  state- 
ment,  entitled,  "  An  impartial  History  of  Parties."  I  am  presented 
enabled  to  lay  this  paper  for  the  first  time  before  the  public,  *。 。抑. I. 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  present  Memoir,  and  it  must  be  per- 
used with  the  most  lively  interest.  In  spite  of  his  professed 
impartiality,  the  writer  undoubtedly  betrays  a  leaning  to 
his  own  party,  but  he  communicates  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
Idstorical  and  constitutional  information  with  captivating 
jcleamess.  Having  given  an  account  of  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  from  the  origin 
of  the  two  parties,  he  sums  up  with  an  air  of  great  can- 
dour : " I  shall  only  add,  that  'tis  not  to  be  doubted  but 
your  Majesty's  known  goodness  and  experienced  wisdom  will 
necessarily  incline  you  to  such  moderate  counsels  as  will 
render  you  King  of  all  your  divided  people.  But  I  humbly 
conceive  it  not  possible  so  to  distribute  your  royal  favour, 
but  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  will  appear  to  have  a 
superior  degree  of  trust  reposed  in  them  ；  and  if  such  a  per- 
fect equality  was  possible  to  be  observed,  perhaps  it  would 
follow  that  an  equal  degree  of  power,  tending  at  the  same 
time  different  ways,  would  render  the  operations  of  the  go- 
ment  slow  and  heavy,  if  not  altogether  impracticable.  It 
remains,  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  for  your  Majesty 
to  determine  which  of  these  shall  have  the  chief  share  in  your 
Majesty's  confidence,  as  most  likely  to  support  your  title  to 
the  crown  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  most  untainted  affection 
to  it.  For  as  to  their  power  to  do  it,  give  me  leave  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  on  repeated  experience,  that  the  parties  are  so 
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near  an  equality,  and  the  generality  of  the  world  so  much  in 
love  with  the  advantages  a  King  of  Great  Britain  has  to 
bestow,  without  the  least  exceeding  the  bounds  of  law,  that 
it  is  wholly  in  your  Majesty's  power,  by  showing  your  favour 
in  due  time  (before  the  elections)  to  one  or  other  of  tiiem, 
to  give  which  of  them  you  please  a  clear  majority  in  all 
succeeding  parliaments." 

This,  in  its  original  language,  would  have  been  a  sealed 
book  to  George  I.  ；  but  a  translation  of  it  into  French,  by 
Lady  Cowper,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Baron  Bemstorff, 
the  Hanoverian  Minister,  to  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty  at 
an  auspicious  moment,  and  was  supposed  to  have  strongly 
confirmed  the  royal  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Whigs, 
and  of  their  leader.  Lord  Cowper.*  Till  the  unhappy  dif- 
ferences arose  in  the  royal  familj,  which  gradually  under- 
mined his  influence,  he  was  the  King's  chief  counsellor  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  country. 

His  first  service  in  the  new  reign  was  to  advise  his  Majesty 
respecting  Judges  to  be  retained,  and  to  be  dismissed. 
According  to  the  understood  state  of  the  law,  which  was  not 
without  its  advantages,  although  George  IIL's  alteration  of 
it,  at  the  expence  of  his  successor,  must  be  considered  on  the 
whole  an  improvement,  they  were  all  removable  on  a  demise 
of  the  crown,  f    Lord  Cowper  presented  a  scheme  for  all  the 


•  Lady  Cowper,  in  her  Diary  under  24th  Oct.  1714,  says  she  presented  it  to 
Baron  Bernstorff  when  he  announced  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  %me  Damn  dm 
Pa/ah  ：  "  I  gave  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  treatise  (which  I  bad  transcribed  and 
translated  for  my  Lord)  in  French  and  English,  to  give  the  King,  Although 
of  n  Tory  family.  Lady  Cowper,  alter  her  mBiriage,  became  a  very  zealous  Whig, 
and  corresponded  with  the  Hanoverian  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline. 
We  may  judge  of  her  activity  while  the  Whigs  were  in  opposition  during  Ihe 
four  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  an  anecdote  she  mentions  in  her 
account  of  the  coronation  of  George  I.  She  had  been  shoved  out  of  her  place 
in  the  Abbey  by  the  Tory  Lady  Nottingham,  and  forced  to  mount  the  pulpit 
stairs :  "  However,  her  ill-breeding  got  me  the  best  place  in  the  Abbey  ；  for  I 
saw  all  the  ceremony  which  few  besides  did.  The  Lords  that  were  over  against 
me  seeing  me  thus  mounted,  said  to  my  Lord  [Chancellor],  that  •  they  hoped  I 
would  preach;'  to  which  my  Lord»  laughing,  answered,  that  he  believed  I  had 
zeal  enough  for  it,  but  that  he  did  not  know  that  I  could  preach  ；  to  which  my 
Lord  Nottingham  answered,  •  No,  my  Lord,  indeed  you  must  pardon  me,  she 
can,  and  has  preached  for  these  last  four  yean  such  doctrines  as,  had  she  been 
prosecuted  in  any  court  for  them,  your  Lordship  yourself  could  not  defend.'  一 

t  "  A  Judge,'*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  may  become  froward  from  age. 
Judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many  ways.  It  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  being  delivered  from  tbem  by  a  new  King."  — 
Bos.  ii.  365. 
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changes  and  promotions  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  framed 
with  great  discernment,  moderation,  and  fairness,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. * 

•  This  is  a  curious  document,  and  to  lawyers  will  be  found  very  in- 
teresting ： 

" Judges. 
King's  Bench. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker. 
Littleton  Powis. 
Justice  Eyre. 
»  Thomas  Powis. 

" This  Court  has  y«  great  influence  on  Corporations.  The  2  Brothers  gene- 
rally act,  in  those  maters,  in  oposition  to  y«  Cb.  Justice  and  M'.  J.  Eyre*  ： 
therfore  it  would  be  of  great  use  if  one  of  their  places  was  supplyd  by  another 
fit  man. 

" &  Littleton,  y«  elder  Bro is  a  man  of  less  abilitys  and  consequence,  but 
blameless.  &  Tho.  of  better  abilitys,  but  more  culpable  ；  having  been  Attorny 
General  to  y*  late  K.  James  to  his  abdication,  and  zealou&ly  instrumental  in 
most  of  y*  steps  w°*»  ruind  that  Prince,  and  brought  those  great  dangers  on  the 
kingdom.  Besides  having  fro  that  time  practisd  the  Law  w**"  great  profit.  He 
lately,  when  Hopes  of  y*  Pretender's  party  were  raisd,  laid  down  his  practise 
of  near  4000£,  an:  to  be  a  Judge,  not  worth  1500/.  an:  for  no  visible  Reason,  but 
if  y*  Pretender  had  succeded,  he  would  have  made,  and  that  very  justly,  a  merit 
of  this  step. 

" If  either  of  these  be  remov'd,  I  humbly  recomend  Serjeant  Pmt,  wli5  the 
Ch.  Justice,  J.  Eyres,  and  I  beleive  every  one  that  knows  him,  wiW  ap- 
prove. 

" Comon  Pleas. 
Ld  Ch.  J.  Trevor. 
M'  Just.  Blencoe. 
M'  Just.  Tracey. 
M'  Just  Darmer. 

•*  Ther  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  three  last.  The  first  is  an  able  man, 
but  made  one  of  the  twelve  Lords,  w®**  the  late  Ministry  procur*d  to  be  created 
at  once  (in  such  baste,  y*  few,  if  any,  of  their  Patents  had  any  Preamble,  or 
reasons  of  tbeir  creation),  only  to  support  their  Peace,  w*^  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  found,  would  not  without  that  addition.  From  that  time,  at  least,  be  went 
violently  into  all  the  measures  of  that  ministry,  and  was  much  trusted  by  them  ； 
and  when  they  divided,  a  little  before  the  Queen's  death,  He  sided  w***  L** 
Bolingbr.,  and  for  so  doing,  'tis  credibly  said,  was  to  have  been  made  L*>  Pre- 
sident. Many  of  Lords  think  His  being  a  Peer  an  Objn  to  his  being  a  Judge  ； 
because,  by  y*  constitution,  y*  Judges  ought  to  be  aatiatants  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  can't  be,  if  a  Part  of  that  Body.  Ther  is  but  one  eiample 
known  of  the  like  ；  vr^^  is  that  of  L*»  Jefierys,  Ch.  Just,  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  after  Chancellor  to  K.  Ja.  y«  2~". 

" ,Tis  natural  to  think,  ，•  other  Judges  stomach  y«  distinction,  while  He  is 
among  them:  and  tis  said  y*  y«  suitors  dislike  y«  diflTerence  they  find  in  hU 
behaviour  to  them  since  he  had  this  dUtinction.  He  is  grown  very  wealthy. 
If  it  be  thought  fit  to  remove  him,  S»"  Peter  King,  Record'  of  the  City  of 
London,  )  should  bumbly  propose  ts  fit  to  succeed  bim. 

•*  Exchequer. 

lA  Ch.  Baron.  Vacant. 

Baron  Berry. 
Baron  Price. 

Baron  Smith,  Ch.  Baron  of  y«  Exchequer  in  Scotland  also. 
Baron  Banister. 
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The  Chancellor's  political  fanctions  occupied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  attention  ；  for  on  him  lay  the  chief 
burden  of  domestic  administration,  Lord  .  Somers  being 
almost  entirely  disqualified  by  growing  infirmities  from 
interposing  in  public  business.  A  dissolution  of  parli- 
ament taking  place,  the  elections  ran  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  government,  and  the  returns  showed  a  dedded 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Whigs.  I 
must  own,  that  I  think  they  greatly  abused  this  change  of 
fortune  by  indiscriminately  seeking  to  bring  their  political 
rivals  to  the  block. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  a  oonsiderable  em - 

" The  general  opinion  of  Westminster  Hall  is,  y'  Mr.  I>odd»  an  anttent 
Practiser  of  this  Court,  is  the  fittest  person  to  supply  the  place  of  Ch.  Baron  now 
voyd,  and  I  must  confess  experience  is  requisite  fer  this  post  above  all  others. 

" lA  Halifax  recomends  his  Bro:  SF  James  Montague,  who  has  been  Attorney 
General  to  y«  late  Queen;  and  my  partiality  to  gratify  my  Lord's  desires, 
would  incline  me  to  wish  he  may  succeed. 

" But  if  Mr.  Dod  should  be  thought  more  proper.  Perhaps  8^  James  M.  vould 
be  pretty  well  content  to  be  a  Baron  at  least  for  the  present. 

" W。b  might  be  effected  by  removing  Baron  Banister,  a  man  not  at  all 
qualify 'd  for  his  place  (wch  be  owes  to  y*  fHendship  of  y"  late  Chancellor),  as 
any  Lord  will  inform  yr" M. 

" If  Ja:  Montague  be  made  Ch.-2)aroD,  and  your  M.  should  be  plcflsed  to 
let  &  T.  Powis  be  remov'd  gently  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  He  would  supply 
y*  place  of  B.  Banister  with  more  abilitya,  and  not  be  capable  of  doing  much 
hurt  in  that  station,  as  he  may  in  his  present. 

" As  I  desire  all  possible  inquiry  may  be  made  into  any  of  the  particulars 
above-mentioned :  so  I  humbly  request  this  Paper  may  not  goe  out  o£y'  Miyesty's 
hand,  nor  be  shewed  to  more  then  of  necessity. 

" Of  your  M.*  Council  learned  in  the  law. 

" I  beg  leave  to  mention  at  this  time  only  y" 

Attorney  General,  and 
Sollicitor  General. 

" They  who  are  at  present  in  your  Migesty's  serrice  generally  incline  to  remove 
both,  and  put  in  their  places 

Peter  King,  aboire  mentioned,  and 
M'  Lechraere. 

But.  they  are  so  near  rivals  tbey  will  never  agree,  y*  one  to  act  under  the  other 
in  those  stations.  W***  is  another  reason  why  SF  Peter  may  be  more  fitly  dis- 
pose! of  as  above  said,  in  y,  Comon  Pleas. 

" The  Attorney  General,  &  £dw.  Worthy,  is  an  excellent  Lawyer,  and  a  man 
of  Great  abilitys  in  y*  Law,  a  moderate  Tory,  and  much  respected  by  that  Party, 
and  no  fiirther  blameable,  then  by  obeying  those,  who  could  comand  him,  if  He 
kept  his  Place. 

" If  He  should  not  be  remov'd,  tis  reasonable  to  think  Mr.  Lecbmere  would 
accept  of  being  Sollicitor  under  him  :  He  being  old  and  infirm,  and  ther  being 
no  competition  between  them,  as  to  Seniority  or  PrehemiDenoe  in  th«r  Profession. 

" Ther  may  be  other  expedients  thought  of  to  ulve  any  difficuUys  that  may^ 
arise  on  this  scheme,  but  tis  needless  at  present  to  trouble     M :  therewith." 

The  removal,  for  political  reasons,  of  Trevor,  admitted  to  be  a  good  Judge,  was 
a  strong  measure.    The  other  changes  certainly  appear  for  the  public  serrice. 
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barrassment  arose  from  the  King's  entire  ignorance  of  our  CHAP, 
language.    William,  though  he  might  be  detected  by  his  cxvi. 


accent  to  be  a  foreigner  (which  had  added  much  to  the  un-  March  21. 
popularity  caused  hj  his  reserved  manners)  spoke  and  wrote  »7i5. 
English  with  great  fluency  and  correctness  ；  and  Anne's  ig^Irance  " 
graceful  delivery  of  her  speeches  (scarcely  excelled  by  what  of  English. 
we  ourselves  60  warmly  admire)  had  charmed  all  ears  and 
hearts;  but  George 一 having  been  in  the  direct  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England  eyer  since  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  act  of  settlement,  a  period  of 
fourteen  years 一 had  such  a  dislike  of  all  sorts  of  learning, 
that  he  had  not  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  the  language 
of  the  country  he  was  to  govern,  一  while  it  was  well  known 
that  the  Pretender,  the  son  of  James  II"  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  native  country  in  early  infancy,  although  he 
obstinately  refiised  to  adopt  the  national  religion,  spoke  the 
English  language  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  foreign  shore,  and 
could  converse  with  all  his  countrymen  inclined  to  take  up 
his  cause  in  the  thrilling  accents  of  genuine  Anglicism* 
George  is  reported,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  to  have 
uttered  the  worda  following  ；  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 
drilling  to  which  he  submitted,  it  must  have  been  a  very 
awkward,  if  not  a  ludicrous,  exhibition :  "My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  ordered  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  declare 
to  you,  in  my  name,  the  causes  of  calling  this  Parliament." 
Then  Lord  Cowper,  going  through  the  form  of  conferring 
with  his  Majesty,  although  they  had  no  language  in  common 
in  which  they  could  converse,  thus  addressed  the  two  Houses : 
" My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  His  speech 
me  to  declare  to  you  the  causes  of  his  calling  this  Parii-  ment**^'  *" 
ament,  as  they  are  contained  in  this  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious speech,  now  delivered  into  my  hands  by  his  Majesty 
from  the  throne.  *  My  Lards  and  Gentlemen,  this  being  the 
first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  of  meeting  my  people  in  par- 
liament since  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  good  Providence, 
to  call  me  to  the  thbone  of  my  aKcestoes,'  "  &c» 

No  personal  blame  could  be  imputed  to  George  for  this 
discourse  ；  but  I  think  Lord  Cowper  is  chargeable  with  some 
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bad  taste  and  some  bad  feeling  displayed  by  it.  Not  only 
the  Jacobites^  but  Constitutionalists,  must  have  been  a  little 
inclined  to  sneer  at  the  ancestral  rights  of  the  new  dynasty, 
considering  that  preferable  dai 咖， according  to  the  rules  of 
descent,  might  be  set  up  not  only  by  the  son  of  James  II" 
but  by  the  descendants  of  Charles  I"  through  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  and  by  all  the  many  children  of  the  children  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  bom  before  the  PrinocBs  Sophia.  It 
would  have  been  more  graceful,  therefore,  to  have  rested  on 
his  Majesty's  undoubted  title  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  reflections  which  foUowed  on  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  measures  of  the  last  years  of  the 
late  reign,  were  undignified  if  not  unfounded,  and  showed 
George  as  the  head  of  the  Whig  faction  rather  than  the 
monarch  of  a  mighty  nation. 

Bolingbroke,  addressing  a  house  of  parliament  for  the  last 
time,  made  a  noble  stand  for  his  party,  and  delivered  a 
speech  which  excited  muTersal  admiration,  being  superior  to 
fill  past  or  contemporary  oratory  iu  the  English  senate  ；  but, 
like  all  his  other  speeches,  it  has  irrecoverably  perished. 
We  only  know  that  he  vindicated  the  memory  of  the  late 
Queen,  which  he  maintained  was  now  wantonly  assailed,  and 
that  he  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  in  the  clause 
about  "  recovering  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  in  foreign 
parts  ；  ，，  to  substitute  the  word  "  maintain  "  for  the  word 
" recover  ；  ，，  saying  that,  "  having  been  one  of  the  late 
Queen's  servants,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  he  would 
be  contented  to  be  punished  for  it  ；  but  that  he  thought  it 
an  unjust  fate  to  be  censured  and  condemned  without  being 
heard." 

Lord  Cowper  answered  him,  contending  that  "  they  did  not 
condemn  any  particular  person,  but  only  the  peace  in  general, 
because  they  felt  the  ill  consequences  of  it  ；  that  they  who 
advised  and  made  such  a  peace  deserved  indeed  to  be  censured, 
but  that  the  words  in  the  address  being  general,  no  private 
person  was  affected  by  them  ；  and  that  the  alteration  of  the 
word  *  recover'  into  that  of  《 maintain,  would  signify  no 
more  towards  the  justification  of  the  guilty,  than  the  word 
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•  recover'  towards  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent."  *  The 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  66  to- 33. 

A  similar  address  being  carried  in  the  Coirmons  by  a 
majority  of  244  to  138,  the  victory  was  followed  up  by 
moving  impeachments  for  high  treason  against  the  three  chief 
leaders  of  the  late  government,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  last  two  fled 
(I  think)  injudiciously  and  unnecessarily.  Evidence  might 
have  been  given  that  they  had  corresponded  with  the  Court 
of  St  Germaine's  ；  but  if  this  was  treason  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  it  was  not  an  offence  for  which  the  public  could  have 
endured  to  have  seen  noblemen's  heads  chopped  off,  and  at 
any  rate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  some  of  his  Whig 
associates,  were  in  pari  delicto,  f  ―  The  Chancellor  had  no 
difficulty  in  passing  bills  of  attainder  against  the  fugitives,  i 

But  the  prosecution  of  Oxford  caused  much  embarrassment  Articles 
to  his  enemies,  and  drew  down  no  little  disgrace  upon  them. 
Twenty-two  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against  ' 
him.  These  contained  no  charge  of  aiding  the  exiled  royal 
family,  一  and  on  his  behalf  it  was  contended,  that,  if  well 
founded  in  point  of  fact,  none  of  them  amounted  to  high  trea- 
son, 一  so  that  the  accused  party  was  entitled  to  be  liberated  on 
bail,  and  to  sit  within  the  bar  on  his  trial.  Having  carefully 
perused  the  articles,  I  can  find  in  them  nothing  of  treason.  If 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  were  to  be  again  discussed  after  a  vote 
of  approbation  by  two  parliaments,  it  could  not,  however 

♦  7  Pari.  Hist  42—46. 

t  Bolingbroke  gave  as  a  reason  for  flying,  that  "  his  contempt  for  Oxford  Boling- 
was  so  great  he  could  not  endure  concerting  with  him  measures  for  their  com-  broke's 
mon  defence.**  The  manner  of  his  flight  was  characteristic.  Having  used  a  flight- 
tone  of  calmness  and  firmness,  saying  that  "  he  found  by  experience  he  could 
be  unfortunate  without  being  unhappy,**  and  having  announced  his  resolution 
to  roeet  his  accusers,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  llicatre,  and  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time,  ordered  another  play  for  the  next  night,  he  dis- 
guised himself  as  b  servant  of  La  Vigne  a  messenger  of  the  King  of  France,  set 
off  to  Dover,  and  reached  Paris  undiscovered, 一  where  he  soon  became  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Pretender. 一  His  real  motives  for  flight  were  despair  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  new  dynasty,  and  the  hope  of  a  restoration.  Lady 
Cowper  says  in  her  Diary,  "  At  the  coronation  my  Lord  Holingbroke  for  the 
first  time  saw  the  King.  He  bad  attempted  it  before  without  success.  The 
King  seeing  a  face  he  did  not  kmm,  asked  his  name  when  he  did  him  homage, 
and  he  hearing  it  as  he  went  down  the  steps  from  the  throne  turned  round  and 
bowed  three  times  down  to  the  very  ground." 

拿 Despatch  from  Lord  Townshend  and  Secretary  Stanhope,  2d  Nov.  1716. 
2  Coxe,  Sir  H.  Walp.  70. 
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CHAP,    blameable^  be  said  to  have  been  a  "  compassing  of  the  Queen's 
CXVI.    death,"  or    levying  war  against  her  within  her  realm."  The 
effort  to  obtain  Tournay  for  the  French  was  indeed  gravely 
contended  to  be  "  an  adhering  to  the  Queen's  enemies," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  ；  but  this 
was  only  by  confounding  all  legal  distinctions,  and  violating 
the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense.     Indeed  we  now 
know  that  the  very  cabinet  who  directed  the  impeach- 
ment against  the  Earl  of  Oxford,   soon  came  to  the 
resolution   "that  the  charge  of  high  treason  should  be 
dropped,  it  being  very  certain  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  that  crime,  but  that  he  should  be 
pushed  with  all  possible  vigour  upon  the  point  of  misdemean- 
our."   Yet  when  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Trevor,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  should  be 
taken,  whether  the  charge  contained  in  the  articles  amounted 
to  treason.  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  showing  how  a  mixture 
of  judicial  and  political  functions  may  cloud  the  clearest  un- 
derstanding, strenuously  contended  that  some  of  the  articles, 
if  proved,  amounted  to  high  treason,  "  and  challenged  all  the 
lawyers  in  England  to  disprove  his  arguments."    The  only- 
plausible  objection  to  the  motion  was  started  by  Lord  Not- 
tingham, who  urged  that  it  might  turn  out  to  the  hurt  of  the 
accused  ；  for  if  the  Judges  on  this  preliminary  consultation 
should  say  the  charge  amounted  to  treason,  he  would  stand 
prejudged  before  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.    The  motion 
Oxford's     was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  84  to  52.    Oxford  was  then 
defence.      allowed  to  address  the  House,  urging,  "  that  he  was  taking 
leave  of  their  Lordships  perhaps  for  ever."    He  seized  upon 
the  only  real  ground  of  criminality  alleged  against  him,  which 
as  "a  high  misdemeanour,"  we  should  say  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  answer  一  the  secret  order  sent  to  Ormond  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  ―  which  he  justified  by  the  Queen's 
immediate  command,  一  and  (so  unsettled  was  even  now,  in  the 
third  reign  after  the  Revolution,  the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility)  he  said  with  sincere  confidence  : 一 "  If  ministers 
of  state,  my  Lords,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands  of 
their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  accountable  for 
their  proceedings,  mine  may  one  day  be  the  case  of  any 
member  of  this  august  assembly." 
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In  spite  of  a  touching  appeal  to  their  justice  and  their 
mercy,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  two 
years  without  being  brought  to  trial  ；  and  it  is  smartly  ob- 
served by  a  noble  historian^  that  "the  proceedings  against 
him  seemed  to  partake  of  his  character,  and  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  slow  and  dilatory  had  they  been  directed  by 
himself. "鬱 

In  the  mean  time  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  Rebellion 
Lord  Cowper,  alarmed  by  the  supinenesB  of  his  colleagues,  • 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  King: 一 

" Sire, 

" I  would  not  trouble  your  Majesty  in  this  manner,  but  Lord 
on  some  very  great  crisis,  as  I  take  the  present  to  be,  when  femon^ 
I  should  desire  not  to  be  in  the  least  mistaken  by  a  sudden  ^trances  on 
interpretation.     On  your  Majesty's  receiving  certain  advice  ne«s*of  his 
from  Scotland  of  an  open  rebellion  not  only  begun  but  colleagues, 
declared  there,  and  even  hostilities  commenced,  I  own  my 
concern  to  find  nothing  moved  to   be  considered,  but 
whether  circular  letters  should  not  go  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants, &c»，  to  seize  Papists  and  nonjurors  in  the  North  of 
！ England. 

" Your  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  were 
both  of  opinion  with  me,  that  the  law  doth  not  warrant  the 
import  of  such  letters  ；  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  give  an 
opinion  either  way.  Two  or  three  precedents  were  found  in 
the  Council  Books  of  such  letters,  which  were  indeed  strains 
of  the  law,  in  hopes  of  some  good  effect,  which  always  failed. 
However,  the  most  of  your  Majesty's  Council  were  for 
making  an  experiment  once  more,  and  to  that  I  refer  myself, 
to  have  it  seen  what  fruits  it  will  produce  when  the  returns 
come  to  be  made,  if  any. 

" It  was  agreed  that  the  method  I  preferred,  of  learning 
the  names  of  all  the  great  Papists  and  nonjurors  in  the 
North,  and  taking  them  up,  and  securing  them  by  warrant 
of  six  Privy  Councillors,  or  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  virtue  of 
a  plain  law  made  on  purpose  this  session,  should  be  likewise 
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practised.  And  lest  the  using  of  the  first  insufficient  remedy 
should,  as  is  usual,  slacken  the  making  up  of  the  true,  I 
humbly  beg  your  Majesty  to  remind  your  servants  that  this 
be  forthwith  and  effectually  done,  since  the  former  method 
will  take  up  the  inconsiderable  people,  if  any,  and  be  longer 
in  doing  also. 

" But  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  important  and 
natural  consideration  on  this  news  from  Scotland  is: ― 
whether  the  forces  now  in  Scotland,  or  going  thither,  are  pro- 
bably sufficient  to  stop  the  march  of  the  rebels,  and  if  not, 
whether  the  consequences  of  that  are  not  bad  enough  to 
require  some  augmentation,  wherever  it  can  be  had,  without 
exposing  too  much  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

" As  to  the  first :  I  think  your  General  or  Secretary  at  War 
should  state  plainly  before  your  Majesty  in  the  Cabinet,  what 
number  of  effective  men  are  now,  or  will  be  in  a  short  time, 
of  your  forces  in  the  field,  and  then  by  comparing  that 
number  with  what  the  rebels  will  probably  march,  or  your 
Majesty  by  the  next  advices  may  hear  they  have  got  to- 
gether, a  judgment  may  be  formed  on  that  point.  If  your 
Majesty's  forces  are  found  insufficient  to  stop  the  rebels, 
I  humbly  think  your  troops  there  should  be  immediately 
augmented  by  all  means  consistent  with  the  not  leaving 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  so  unguarded  as  to  invite  an  in- 
surrection or  invasion  to  be  made  here.  For  it  seems 
certain  that  if  any  disgrace  befall  your  Majesty's  troops 
in  Scotland,  insurrections  will  immediately  follow  in 
England  in  many  places.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rebels  get  no  advantage  in  Scotland,  my  conjecture  is, 
there  will  be  no  considerable  rising  in  England.  And 
I  take  it  to  be  much  safer  to  prevent  commotions  in  Eng- 
land by  securing  that  the  rebels  shall  make  no  progress 
in  Scotland,  than  it  will  be  when  any  success  of  the  rebels  in 
Scotland  shall  have  made  many  insurrections  to  break  out 
in  England,  to  find  means  to  suppress  tbem. 

" The  Scotch  magnify  their  danger  something,  and  perhaps 
press  for  more  assistance  than  can  be  reasonably  spared  from 
home  ；  but  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  I  cannot  but  observe 
the  prevailing  inclination  here  is  to  supply  the  forces  there 
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too  sparingly;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  extremely  CHAP. 
Avrong  to  draw  ihe  bulk  of  your  Majesty's  forces  to  that  end 
of  your  kingdom,  so,  on  the  other,  the  not  making  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  strong  enough  to  secure  himself  against  a  defeat, 
or  a  necessity  of  retreating,  or  of  letting  them  go  by  him 
towards  the  South,  will  thoroughly  engage  England  in  a 
civil  war  of  which  none  can  answer  for  the  consequence. 

" And  therefore  I  humbly  advise  that  this  great  point 
should  be  thoroughly  stated  and  considered  by  all  such  as 
have  the  honour  at  any  time  to  advise  your  Majesty." 

Afterwards  when  a  foreign  invasion  was  seriously  threatened 
to  put  the  Pretender  on  the  throne,  Lord  Cowper  thus  again 
appealed  to  him  who  seemed  about  to  be  driven  from  it :  一 

" Sire, 

" I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  a  few  observations  before 
your  Majesty  in  this  great  conjuncture  of  the  intended  in- 
vasion,一 not  with  the  least  view  of  traducing  any  one's 
conduct,  but  purely  that,  if  any  errors  be  committed,  as  short 
an  end  may  be  put  to  'em  as  possible,  and  the  like  avoided 
for  the  future. 

" The  fidelity  of  all  who  are  principally  intrusted  by  your 
Majesty,  is  unquestionable.  But  if  your  Majesty's  affairs 
and  those  of  the  public  are  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  us  like  to 
be  hazarded  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis  as  the  present,  by  any  • 
sort  of  failing  or  mistake  among  us,  I  think  it  his  duty  to  lay 
the  matter  clearly  before  your  Majesty,  whose  supreme 
station  and  power  in  the  state  set  your  judgment  above 
being  influenced  by  considerations  which  ought  not  to  have 
any  share  in  the  public  councils,  and  which  yet  the  best  of 
your  subjects  may  be  more  or  less  liable  to. 

" Not  to  delay  your  Majesty  with  a  longer  preface,  I 
cannot  but  think  on  this  important  occasion  we  have  already 
fallen  into  two  very  great,  I  may  truly  say  fundamental 
errors,  either  of  which  may  prove,  though  I  trust  they  will 
not,  destructive  to  your  Majesty's  interest  in  this  kingdom, 
and  consequently  to  that  common  cause  of  which  your 
Majesty  is,  and  will  every  day  appear  more  conspicuously, 
the  head. 
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CHAP  "  The  fact  is,  the  not  quelling  immediately  on  their  first 
ewi*  appearance  those  rebellious  tumults  which  have  been  raised 
on  purpose  to  encourage,  indeed  invite  over,  the  invasion,  and 
without  wbidb  being  continued  and  repeated  in  the  manner 
they  have  been,  the  invasion  had  never  been  undertaken. 
It  is  a  clear  and  natural  inference  for  the  Pretender  to  make, 
that  if  your  Majesty's  adimmstration  has  not  vigour  enough 
to  extinguish  these  commotions,  but  only  to  keep  'em  down 
in  one  place  while  they  break  out  in  another,  much  less  will 
you  be  able  to  deal  with  the  discontented  party  when  their 
King  shall  appear  among  'em  with  officers,  money,  and  arms 
from  abroad,  and  persons  of  quality  shall  also  publicly  join 
with  them. 

" This  obvious  inference  from  the  experiments  they  have 
made  of  the  strength  and  zeal  of  their  party,  is  in  my  humble 
opinion  the  main  cause  why  they  now  undertake  to  set  up 
this  Pretender,  rather  than  on  ♦your  Majesty's  first  accession 
to  the  Crown,  when  your  Government  was  not  so  well 
settled  as  it  is. 

" On  the  other  hand,  I  take  it  to  be  evident  that  if  the  first 
commotions  had  been  instantly  extinguished^  and  others  dis* 
couraged  and  prevented,  such  an  instance  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Pretender's  party  and  vigour  of  your  Majesty's  govern- 
ment had  effectually  hindered  any  designs  abroad  Arom  taking 
•  place  to  disturb  the  peace  of  your  Majesty's  reign.  Your 
Majesty  by  this  time  will  naturally  inquire  by  what  means 
might  this  have  been  effected,  and  if  by  any  lawfully,  why 
were  they  not  made  use  of?  The  affair  was  too  big  for  your 
civil  magistrates. 

" The  militia  of  the  counties  was  quite  out  of  order,  so 
that  no  remedy  remained  but  for  your  Majesty's  troops  to 
countenance  and  assist  such  of  your  subjects  as  voltintarily 
took  arms  in  defence  of  your  Majesty's  government,  and  of 
the  public  peace.  These  together  have  been  able  to  disperse 
the  rebels,  and  make  some  degree  of  quiet,  wherever  they  have 
appeared  ；  but  in  so  gentle  a  manner,  that  the  disaffected  rab- 
ble have  rather  been  encouraged  thereby  to  try  their  fortune  in 
another  place,  finding,  by  experience,  that  where  the  troops 
come,  'tis  but  dispersing  for  the  present,  and  they  are  safe 
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as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  The  public  peace  can  never  be  CIIAP. 
maintained  in  this  method,  while  the  disaffected  endeavour 


to  disturb  it  But  your  Majesty  has  not,  nor  when  the  army 
is  completed,  never  will  have  troops  sufficient  for  every  place 
where  disturbances  may  happen,  if  they  are  merely  to  look 
on  ；  and  I  beg  leave  to  say,  witli  some  assurance,  that  such 
is  the  rage  and  zeal  of  the  adverse  party,  that  no  way  is  left 
to  preserve  the  public  quiet,  but  the  making  some  one  or 
more  of  their  essays  to  a  general  rebellion  so  very  exemplary, 
as  to  deter  and  to  prevent  many  others  which  would  otherwise 
be  undertaken.  I  can  only  say,  that  no  man  has  naturally  a 
stronger  aversion  to  any  thing  severe  than  myself  ；  but  where 
a  seasonable  use  of  some  severity  may  probably  prevent  the 
extensive  cruelties  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  the  inclination 
of  the  best  natured  ought  to  be  made  to  give  way  to  what 
reason  and  the  public  safety  so  strongly  demand." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  still  thought  too  much  to  advo-  Passing  of 
cate  military  government  ；  and  the  Eiot  Act  was  passed, 
making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  twelve  persons  to  continuo 
together  an  hour  after  they  have  been  ordered  by  a  magis- 
trate to  disperse  ；  but  this  was  perhaps  a  harsher  law  than 
ever  was  proposed  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts*,  一  and  though 
not  abused  in  practice,  it  brought  great  obloquy  upon  the  new 
dynasty.  鬱 

Some  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  loyal  charges  to  be  Instruc-^^ 
delivered  by  the  Judges  on  their  circuits.  The  ancient  judges 
custom  of  the  Chancellor  haranguing  them  on  their  duties  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  had  been  laid  aside  since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  preceding  century  ；  but  Lord 
Cowper  now  sent  to  each  Judge  a  copy  of  the  following 
" Okdebs  ： ，， 

" His  Majesty,  understanding  that  you  are  about  to  go 
your  several  circuits,  and  being  well  assured  that  your 
known  learning  and  integrity,  together  with  the  authority 
you  are  vested  with,  must  necessarily  give  you  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  counties  to  which  you  are  sent, 一 

•  Bl.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  142. 
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CHAP.       "  Has  commanded  me  to  mention  to  you  a  few  particulars 
CXVI  ,       4  * 
 relating  to  that  very  important  service  you  are  so  near  enter- 
ing upon : 

" His  Majesty  expects  that  as  well  in  your  charges  as 
otherwise,  you  will  lay  hold  on  this  occasion  to  cultivate  in 
the  minds  of  those  you  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  to,  a  good 
affection  and  reverence  toward  his  Majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment : (your  own  prudence  and  impartial  administration 
of  jilstice,  will  not  contribute  a  little  to  this  good  end. ) 

" More  especially  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power  you  excite  in  his  subjects  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  the  intended  inyasion,  and  of  that  implacable  and 
ungrateful  faction,  by  whose  instigation  and  encouragement 
it  was  undertaken  ；  by  showing  that  any  degree  of  success 
in  that  design  must  prove  very  calamitous,  and,  if  com- 
plete, destruction  to  the  religion  and  liberties,  as  well  as 
to  the  property  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  ；  and  by  such 
other  arguments  As  shall  occur  to  you. 

" But  at  the  same  time  you  thus  prepare  the  King's 
people  to  detest  the  design,  and  resist  the  danger  that  is 
threatened,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  create  in  them  a  firm 
confidence  that  his  Majesty's  wisdom  and  vigilance,  with 
the  affectionate  zeal  of  his  good  subjects,  aided  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  (which  has  already  in  this  instance  so 
0  visibly  espoused  his  Majesty's  cause,  by  a  timely  detection 
of  the  conspiracy,)  will  make  it  end  in  the  ruin  of  those 
only  who  shall  join  in  it.  The  inconyeniences  which  must 
follow  such  undertakings,  though  not  successful,  you  will 
take  care  to  lay  at  the  right  door,  that  is,  of  those  whose 
restless  discontents  are  the  true  and  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  cause  of  them. 

" His  Majesty  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  mention  to  you 
any  farther  particulars,  and  entirely  leaves  you  to  your  own 
prudence  and  perfect  knowledge  of  your  duty.  But  he 
expects  that  at  your  return  you  inform  him  of  all  such 
things  as  you  shall  observe,  and  may  be  for  his  service  to 
know."  * 

•  The  Judges  now-o-days  would  be  surprised  to  receive  such  a  circular. 
They  are  left  to  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  topics  they  shall  enlarge  upon- 
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By  these  exertions  of  Lord  Cowper  energy  was  infused  CIIAP. 
into  the  public  councils,  the  spirit  of  the  people   was  exvi. 
roused,  and  the  new  dynasty   kept  possession  of  the  p 騰. 
throne.    He  has  very  undeservedly  been  censured  for  the  cution  of ^ 
judicial  trials  and  executions  which  soon  followed.     The  Lords. 
" Bebellion  of  1715 "  being  suppressed  in  Scotland,  and 
Preston  having  surrendered,  the  rebel  Lords  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  against  them  by  impeachment  for  high  treason. 
HaYiDg  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  flagrant 
war  against   the  reigning   Sovereign,  they  all  pleaded 
ty,  except  the  Earl  of  Winton  ；  and  a  daj  was  named 
passing  sentence  upon  those  who  had  thus  confessed 
their  legal  guilt.     Lord  Cowper  was   constituted  Lord  9  Feb. 
High  Steward,  and  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up  for  tlie 
occaaion.* 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  the  Sentence 
Earl  of  Nithisdale,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  Viscount  Ken-  E;"?^ 了 
mure.  Lord  Widdrington,  and  Lord  Nairn,  were  brought  to  Cowper. 
the  bar  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Tower,  the  Gentle- 


It  being  contrary  to  etiquette  for  barristers  to  be  present,  so  that  "  the  sages  of 
the  law "  may  have  greater  licence,  and  may  without  scruple  repeat  the  same 
fine  sentences  in  every  county  on  the  circuit,  I  never  myself  heard  any  of 
these  discourses^  but  I  have  beeu  obliged  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  censure 
some  of  tliem.  Addresses  to  the  Grand  Jury  are  certainly  best  employed  in  考 
commenting  upon  the  cases  in  the  Calendar  which  are  coming  on  for  trial. 
Observations  may  be  permitted  on  the  general  state  of  the  country,  hut  I  hope  the 
Judges  will  henceforth  ever  eschew  party  politics  and  questions  of  vexed  political 
economy.  A  noble  friend  of  mine  who  was  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  some 
years  ago  in  a  northern  county,  told  me  that  having  heard  from  a  Judge  of 
assize  a  panegyric  on  the  corn  laws,  he  had  a  great  inclination  to  answer  him, 
and  一  he  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  doing  so. 

•  Extract  from  Lady  Cowper't  Diary  "  Feb.  9th,  the  day  of  the  trials :  Lady 

My  Lord  was  named  Lord  High  Steward  by  the  Kiog 一 to  his  vexation  and  Cowppr*s 
mine,  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  so  we  must  submit,  though  we  both  Di&ry. 
wished  hearUly  it  bad  been  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  form  of  the  attendance  • 
was  this  from  hence :  一  The  servants  had  all  new  liveries ―  ten  footmen 一 four 
coaches  with  two  horses,  and  one  with  six, — eighteen  gentlemen  out  of  livery, 
and  Garter  at  Arms  and  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in  the  same  coach, 一  Garter 
carrying  the  wand.    I  was  told  it  was  curtomary  to  make  fine  liveries  on  this 
occasion,  but  had  them  all  plain.    I  think  it  very  wrong  to  make  a  parade  upon 
so  dismal  an  occasion  as  that  of  putting  to  death  one's  fellow  creatures,  nor 
could  I  go  to  the  trial  to  see  them  receive  their  sentences,  having  a  relation 
among  them,  my  Lord  Widdrington.    The  Prince  was  there,  and  came  home 
much  touched  with  compassion  for  them.    What  pity  it  is  that  such  cruelties 
should  be  necessary  ！" 


\ 
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CHAP,  man  gaoler  standing  on  their  left  hand,  holding  the  axe,  with 
CXVI.  the  edge  turned  towards  them.  The  necessary  forms  being 
gone  through,  the  Lord  High  Steward  addressed  them, 
saving :  ―  "  You  stand  impeached  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  parliament  assembled,  of  high  treason,  in  ima- 
gining and  compassing  the  death  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty, 
in  levying  war  against  him,  and  proclaiming  a  Pretender  to 
his  crown  to  be  King  of  these  realms.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  or  disadvantageous  to  you  in  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. The  whole  body  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  by 
their  representatives,  are  your  accusers,  and  the  resolution 
thus  to  put  you  on  your  trial  passed  the  Lower  House,  no 
one  contradicting.  You  would  have  been  sure  of  a  patient 
and  impartial  trial  by  your  Peers  forming  this  august  assem- 
bly ； but  you  have  severally  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  you,  accompanying  your  pleas  with  some 
variety  of  matter  to  mitigate  your  offences,  and  to  obtain 
mercy.  The  circumstances  said  to  have  attended  your  sur- 
render I  do  not  now  notice,  and  all  due  weight  will  be  given  to 
them  ；  but  it  is  fit  that  I  should  make  some  observations  to  your 
Lordships  on  your  attempt  to  extenuate  your  guilt,  一  to  the 
end  that  the  judgment  to  be  given  against  you  may  clearly 
appear  to  be  just  and  righteous  ite  well  as  legal  It  is  alleged  by 
some  of  your  Lordships,  that  you  engaged  in  this  rebellion 
•  without  previous  concert  or  deliberation,  and  without  suitable 
preparation  of  men,  horses,  and  arms.  If  this  exempts  you 
from  the  charge  of  being  the  planners  of  the  treason,  it 
aggravates  your  criminality  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  shows 
that  you  were  so  eagerly  bent  on  insurrection,  that  at  the  first 
invitation  you  flew  into  the  field  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  success,  and  reckless  of  the  ruin  in  which  you  were  to 
involve  yourselves,  your  friends,  and  your  kindred.  Another 
extenuation  you  rely  upon  is,  that  no  cruel  or  harsh  action 
(I  suppose  is  meant  no  rapine,  or  plunder,  or  worse,)  has 
been  committed  by  you.  But  your  Lordshipe  will  consider 
that  the  laying  waste  a  tract  of  land  bears  a  little  proportion^ 
in  point  of  mischief,  compared  with  the  crime  of  which  you 
stand  convicted,  ―  an  open  attempt  to  destroy  the  best  of 
Kings,  and  to  rase  the  foundation  of  a  government  the 
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most  suited  of  any  in  the  world  to  perfect  the  happiness,  and  CHAP, 
to  support  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Besides,  much  of 
this  was  owing  to  accident  ；  your  march  was  so  hasty,  partly 
to  avoid  the  King's  troops,  and  partly  from  the  vain  hope  to 
stir  up  risings  in  all  the  counties  you  passed  through,  that  you 
had  not  time  to  spread  devastation  without  deviating  from 
your  main  and  (as  I  have  observed)  much  worse  design.  No, 
my  Lords,  these  and  such  like  are  artful  colourings,  proceed- 
ing from  minds  filled  with  expectation  of  continuing  in  this 
world,  and  not  from  such  as  are  preparing  for  their  defence 
before  a  tribunal  where  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the 
true  springs  and  causes  of  action  must  be  laid  open."  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  the  circumstances  which  aggravated 
their  Lordships'  guilt,  the  first  being  the  high  personal  cha- 
racter of  George :  "  It  is  a  trite,  but  very  true  remark,  that 
there  are  but  few  hours  between  Kings  being  reduced  under 
the  power  of  pretenders  to  their  crown  and  their  graves. 
Had  you  succeeded,  his  Majesty's  case  would,  I  fear,  have 
hardly  been  an  exception  to  that  general  rule,  since  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  flight  would  have  saved  any  of  that 
illustrious  and  valiant  family.*  It  is  a  further  aggravation, 
that  his  Majesty,  whom  your  Lordships  would  have  dethroned, 
affected  not  the  crown  by  force  or  by  the  arts  of  ambition^  but 
succeeded  peaceably  and  legally  to  it.  On  the  decease  of  the 
late  Queen  without  issue,  he  became  undoubtedly  the  next 
in  the  course  of  descent  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
by  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  The  right  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  was  limited  and  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature  in  two  successive  reigns.  How  could  it  then 
enter  into  the  heart  of  men  to  think  that  private  persons 
might,  with  a  good  conscience,  endeavour  to  subvert  such 
a  settlement  by  running  to  tumultuary  arms,  and  by 
intoxicating  the  dregs  of  the  people  with  contradictory 
opinions  and  groundless  slanders  ？ "  After  excusably 
dwelling  on  the  prosperity  the  nation  was  enjoying,  the 
additional    fiscal   burdens  brought  on  the  country  by 

•  This  U  an  ungenerous  sarcasm  on  the  old  Pretender's  recent  escape  from 
Scotland,  and  other  similar  adventures  of  the  Stuarts. 
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CHAP,    the  rebellion,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  he  comes 

CXVI  ,  ,  , 

 ^  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  here,  if  he  does  not  incur 

personal  blame,  he  shows  strikingly  the  lingering  illiberality 
of  the  age :  "  I  must  be  just  to  such  of  your  Lordships  as 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  that  you  had 
one  temptation,  and  that  a  great  one,  to  engage  you  in  this 
treason,  which  the  others  had  not,  —  in  that  it  was  evident 
success  on  your  part  must  for  ever  have  established  Popery 
in  this  kingdom,  and  that  probably  you  could  never  have 
again  so  fair  an  opportunity.    But  then,  good  God!  how 
must  those  Protestants  be  covered  with  confusion  who  entered 
into  the  same  measures,  without  so  much  as  capitulating  for 
their  religion  (that  ever  I  could  find,  from  any  examination 
I  have  seen  or  heard),  or  so  much  as  requiring,  much  less  ol> - 
taining,  a  frail  promise  that  it  should  be  preserved,  or  even 
tolerated.    It  is  my  duty  to  exhort  your  Lordships  thus  to 
think  of  the  aggravations  as  well  as  the  mitigations  (if  there 
be  any)  of  your  oiFences  ；  and  if  I  could  have  the  least  hopes 
that  the  prejudices  of  habit  and  education  would  not  be  too 
strong  far  the  most  earnest  and  charitable  entreaties^  I  would 
beg  you  not  to  rely  any  longer  on  those  directors  of  your  con- 
sciences,  by  whose  advice  you  have  very  probably  been  led  into 
this  miserable  condition ;  but  that  your  Lordships  would  be 
assisted  by  some  of  those  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England^  who  have  constantly  borne  that  infallible  mark  of 
sincere  Christians,  universal  charity.    And  now,  my  Lords^ 
nothing  remains  but  that  I  pronounce  upon  you  (and  sorry  I 
fim  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  do  it)  that  terrible  sentence  of 
the  law,  which  must  be  the  same  that  is  usually  given  against 
the  meanest  offenders  in  the  like  kind.    The  most  ignomini- 
ous and  painful  parts  of  it  are  usually  remitted  by  the  grace 
of  the  crown  to  persons  of  your  quality  ；  but  the  law  in  this 
case,  being  deaf  to  all  distinctions  of  persons,  requires  I 

•  We  must  recollect  that  this  is  the  language  of  the  most  liberal  Judge  of 
that  time,  who,  like  Lord  Somers,  by  going  such  lengths  for  toleration,  had 
incurred  die  suspicion  of  infidelity.  The  most  bigoted  Judge  of  the  present  age, 
in  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  not  advise  him  to 
prepare  for  the  great  change  he  was  to  undergo,  by  renouncing  that  spiritual 
consolation  in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  been  taught  to  trust. 
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should  pronounce,  and  accordingly  it  is  adjudged  by  this  ^HAP. 
Court,  That  you,  James  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  &c.  &c.，，  *    、  • 

Lord  Cowper  had  now  a  very  arduous  and  painful  task  Fate  of  the 
to  perform  in  resisting  the  application  for  mercy  to  those  un- 
fortunate  noblemen.  Most  people  admitted  that,  as  they  be- 
lieved their  cause  to  be  good,  they  were  free  from  moral  guilt  ； 
the  thought  could  not  be  stifled,  that,  if  they  had  succeeded, 
they  would  have  been  celebrated  and  rewarded  as  the  most 
loyal  of  subjects  ；  their  gallantry  and  misfortunes  excited 
general  sympathy,  and  many  who  condemned  their  conduct, 
together  with  all  who  approved,  attempted  to  save  them.  A 
motion  made  in  their  favour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
powerfully  opposed  by  Walpole,  who  declared  that  "  he  was 
moved  with  indignation  to  see  that  there  should  be  members 
of  this  great  body  so  unworthy  as,  without  blushing,  to  open 
their  mouths  for  rebels  and  parricides,"  was  negatived  only 
by  a  majority  of  seven,  一  and  a  like  motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  Carnwath,  Widdring- 
ton,  and  Nairn,  were  respited  ；  but  a  warrant  was  granted, 
which  Lord  Cowper  signed,  for  the  execution  of  Derwent- 
water,  Kemnure,  and  Nithisdale.  All  know,  from  the  af- 
fecting narrative  of  Lady  Nithisdale,  that  by  her  heroic  cou- 
rage and  self-devotion,  her  husband  escaped  from  the  Tower 
in  disguise  the  night  before  the  day  when  he  was  to  have 
suffered.!  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  died  bravely,  pray-  Feb.  23. 
ing  for  King  James.  I  must  say  that  I  think  this  was  a  "16. 
wholesome  severity,  and  was  required  by  the  principles  on 


•  15  St.  Tr.  796.  This  performance  was  loudly  praised,  一  at  least  to  Lady 
Cowper.  She  says  in  her  Diary :  一 "  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure  to  hear 
my  Lord's  speech  (at  the  pronouncing  sentence)  so  commended  by  every  body, 
but  I  esteem  nobody's  commendation  like  Dr.  Clarke's,  who  says  *tis  super- 
latively good,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  add  or  diminiah  one  letter  without  hurting 
，7."  '  Horace  Walpole  thus  amusingly  alludes  to  the  recollection  of  Lord 
Cowper's  eloquence  on  this  occasion :  ― "  After  the  second  Scotch  rebellion  Lord 
Hardwicke  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  rebel  Lords.  Somebody  said  to  Sir 
Charles  Wyndhani,  •  Ob,  you  don't  think  Lord  Hardwicke's  speech  good,  be- 
cause you  heard  Lord  Cowper's.'  *  No,'  he  replied,  *  but  I  do  think  it  tolerable 
because  I  heard  Serjeant  Skinner's.* " 

t  I  have  often  been  tickled  by  George  I.，s  quaint  saying  when  he  heard  how 
Lord  Nithisdale  had  escaped :  一 "  It  was  the  very  best  thing  a  man  in  his  con- 
dition could  have  done  1"  The  entry  in  Lady  Cowper's  Diary  is  very  amiable  : 
一  " It's  confirmed  that  Lord  Nithisdale  is  escaped.  I  hope  he'll  get  clear  off. 
I  never  was  better  pleased  at  any  thing  in  my  life,  and  1  believe  every  body  is 
the  same.**  • 
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which  penal  infliction  is  to  be  justified.  The  power  and  edat 
to  be  gained  by  a  successful  attempt  to  overturn  an  esta- 
blished government,  hold  out  a  temptation  which  must  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  terrific  consequences  of  failure,  and 
Gibbon  has  justly  obBerved,  "  the  rebel  who  bravely  ventures 
has  justly  forfeited  his  life."  * 

The  Earl  of  Winton  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  his  trial 
came  on  shortly  after,  before  the  Peers  in  Westminster  Hall, 
Lord  Cowper  again  acting  as  Lord  High  Steward.  He  thus 
addressed  the  noble  prisoner  when  first  placed  at  the  bar: 
" Your  Lordship  may  be  assured  that  justice  will  be  admi- 
nistered to  you,  attended  not  only  with  that  common  degree 
of  eompasBion  which  humanity  itself  prompts  for  persons  in 
your  condition,  but  also  with  that  extraordinary  concern  for 
you  which  naturally  flows  from  a  parity  of  circumstances 
common  to  yourself  and  to  them  who  judge  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  must  not  hope  that,  if  you  Bhall  be  clearly 
proved  guilty,  their  Lordships,  being  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  do  right  that  can  be  laid  on  noble  minds,  (I 
mean  that  of  their  "  honour,")  will  not  break  through  all  the 
difficulties  unmerited  pity  may  put  in  their  way  to  do  perfect 
justice  between  your  Lordship  and  the  public" 

Lord  Winton  was  a  sort  of  half-witted  person,  with  a  con- 
siderable share  of  shrewdness  and  cunning,  who  hoped  by 
delays  and  accidents  to  save  his  life.  The  Commons  made  out 
a  very  clear  case  against  him,  by  proving  that  he  had  raised 
and  commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  for  the  Pretender  ；  that 
he  several  times  assisted  in  proclaiming  him  as  James  VIII. 
of  Scotland  and  James  III.  of  England  ；  that  he  had  actually 
fought  King  George's  troops  at  Preston,  and  that  he  was 
taken  in  arms  when  that  town  surrendered.  Several  times 
he  made  frivolous  application  for  a  suspension  of  the  trial, 
on  the  ground  that  witnesses  whom  he  expected  had  not 
arrived,  and  he  wished  his  Counsel  to  be  allowed  to  address 
the  House  on  a  point  of  law,  refusing  to  tell  what  the 
point  was,  —  trying  to  create  the  semblance  of  a  grievance. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  long  kept  his  temper,  but  at  last 
overruled  a  fresh  application  for  an  adjournment  with  some 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xii.  p.  242. . 
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impatience  and  harshness.    Winton  having  gained  his  ob-  CHAP. 

•                                                *  CXVI 
ject,  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  I  hope,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  to  have   * 

what  in  my  country  we  call  Cowpeb  Justice  一  that  is,  to  ， 
hang  a  man  first  and  ta  try  him  afterwards.'"  *  Lord  Cowper 
very  prudently  took  no  notice  of  this  sally,  although  for  a 
short  space  it  discomposed  the  gravity  of  the  assembly  ； ― 
and  the  trial  proceeded.  But  such  is  the  effect  of  party- 
spirit  and  of  public  envy,  that  the  expression  was  kept  alive 
as  long  as  this  great  man  lived  ；  and  when  it  was  desired  to 
question  any  of  his  legal  positions  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Cow- 
per Justice!"  or  "  Cowper  Late!" 

The  supposed  murderer  of  the  fair  Quakeress,  now 
M.  P.  for  Truro,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  and 
showed  that  the  trial  had  been  conducted  with  fairness 
and  kindness  towards  the  prisoner.  All  the  Lords  present 
agreed  in  an  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty,  A  motion  waa 
then  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  argued  by  counsel  t> 
but  properly  overruled,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  'the  prisoner,  compliment- 
ing and  comforting  him  by  these  concluding  words :  "  Being 
a  Protestant,  you  are  likely  to  become  a  sincere  penitent  for 
having  engaged  in  a  design  that,  had  it  taken  effect,  must 
have  destroyed  the  holy  religion  you  profess."  The  prisoner 
was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  but  (probably  with  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  government)  he  contrived  to  escape  before  the 
day  fixed  for  his  execution. 


•  15  St.  Tr.  847.  This  expression  has  been  familiar  to  me  from  in- 
fancy,  having  been  born  in  the  town  where  this  Rhadamanthean  procedure 
" castigatque  auditque  dolos,"  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed.  My  present 
country  residence  b  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  another  town  in  Scotland, 
likewise  famous  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  administering  the  law.  "  Jeddart"  or 
" Jedburgh  Justice"  is,  that  when  several  prisoners  are  jointly  put  upon  their 
trial,  the  Judge,  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  minutely  distin- 
guishing their  several  cases,  puts  it  to  the  Jury,  "  Hang  all  ？  or  save  all  ？ " 

t  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  now  again  practising  at  the  bar,  being  counsel 
for  the  Earl  of  Winton  on  this  occasion,  was  thus  reprimanded  by  the  Lord 
High  Steward  for  having  begun  to  Rpeak  without  permission :  一  "  I  am  ordered 
by  the  Lords  to  reprimand  you.  Sir  Coastanstine  Phipps,  for  having,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding of  this  nature,  presumed  to  be  so  forward  as  to  speak  for  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  before  a  point  of  law  was  first  stated  and  you  had  leave  to  speak  to  it, 
and  your  fault  is  certainly  the  greater  for  having  presumed  to  do  this  in 麗 
matter  which  you  cannot  but  know  is  matter  of  fact,  and  that  the  law  is  not 
doubtful  one  way  or  the  other,  the  fact  being  supposed." 一 15  St  Tr.  875. 
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CHAP.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cowper  with  reference  to  these 
'  trials  was,  on  the  whole,  creditable,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  blame  ；  and,  to  mark  the  improvement  which  had  taken, 
place  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  only  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Jeffreys 
had  slaughtered  his  victims  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  had 
made  an  aceldamq  of  the  West  of  England. 
Acquittal  of  I  may  now  finish  my  view  of  Lord  Cowper  as  a  criminal 
Judge  with  an  account  of  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Oxford. 
The  persecuted  premier,  having  lain  above  two  years  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  at  last  presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  complaining  of  the  delay.  In  consequence,  a  day 
was  fixed  for  his  trial  ；  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up  for 
the  solemnity,  and  Lord  Cowper  was  appointed,  by  commis- 
sion under  the  Great  Seal,  to^preside  as  Lord  High  Steward. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  Peers  having  assembled,  and 
the  King,  the  royal  family,  and  the  foreign  ministers  being 
seated  round  as  spectators,  the  Commons  attending  as  pro- 
the  Earl*  of  secutors,  the  noble  prisoner  was  brought  from  the  Tower  and 
Oxford.  placed  at  the  bar,  the  fatal  axe  by  his  side,  the  edge  still 
turned  from  him.  When  the  articles  of  impeachment  and 
the  answers  had  been  read,  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
holding  his  white  wand  in  his  hand,  thus  spoke :  "  Robert 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer,  it  has  been  usual, 
before  the  Commons  proceed,  to  say  something  from  this 
place  to  persons  in  your  Lordship's  present  condition  ；  partly 
by  way  of  exhortation  to  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the 
great  honour,  justice,  wisdom,  integrity,  and  candour  of  their 
judges,  their  peers,  the  House  of  Lords  in  Parliument  as- 
sembled, and  partly  by  way  of  direction  to  assist  them  in 
their  behaviour  and  conduct  during  the  course  of  their  trial. 
But,  considering  the  many  great  offices  your  Lordship  has 
borne  in  the  state,  your  long  experience  and  known  learning 
in  all  parliamentary  proceedings,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
seem  improper  for  me  to  be  speaking  to  your  Lordship  in 
that  matter.  Wherefore  I  proceed  merely  to  i^cqualnt  your 
Lordship,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  with  such  orders 
as  the  Lords  have  made,  which  it  is  fit  should  thus  early  be 
made  known."    He  then  stated,  that  on  the  articles  for  high 
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treason  counsel  could  not  be  heard,  but  that  on  the  articles  CHAP. 

，       ，  .  cxvi 

for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  a  full  defence  by  counsel  ' 

might  be  made,  and  that,  according  to  a  recent  statute,  all 
the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  would  be  examined  on  oath,  as 
well  as  those  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hampden  then  opened  the  first  article,  respecting  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  had  called  his  first 
witness  in  support  of  it,  when  Lord  Harcoiirt,  the  Tory  Ex- 
chancellor  (it  is  said,  from  a  hint  given  to  him  by  Walpole, 
at  this  time  in  opposition,)  interposed,  and  said,  "  that  before 
the  managers  proceeded  further,  he  had  a  motion  to  make." 
The  Peers  haying  accordingly  withdrawn  into  their  own 
house,  he  moved  "  that  no  evidence  should  be  received  on  the 
charges  for  misdemeanour  till  the  charges  for  high  treason 
were  disposed  of."    Lord  Cowper  did  not  consider  it  con- 
sistent with  his  duties  as  Lord  Steward  to  take  a  part  in  the 
discussion.    The  resolution,  though  warmly  opposed  by  Lord 
Sanderland  and  other  ministerialists,  was  carried  by  a  mar- 
jority  of  88  to  56.    It  is  censured  by  a  great  constitutional 
authority  *,  but,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  was  very  reasonable. 
The  Commons  proposed  to  proceed,  on  the  same  trial,  for  Qumre> 
some,  offences  charged  as  amounting  to  high  treason,  and  commraw  * 
for  others,  arising  out  of  entirely  different  transactions, 
admitted  to  be  only  misdemeanours.     Besides  the  disad- 麗 peer  being 
vantage  under  which  the  prisoner  was  placed  by  the  length  ^{^^l^^^ 
of  the  inquiry,  and  his  attention,  and  the  attention  of  hie  the  same 
judges,  being  distracted  by  such  a  diversity  of  unconnected 
facts,  it  seems  enough  to  say  that  the  trial  ought  to  have  mbde- 
been  conducted  on  the  different  charges  in  a  totally  dif-  ™"noure? 
ferent  manner,  not  only  as  to  form,  —  as  the  accused  peer 
standing  outside  the  bar  or  sitting  within  it,  一  but  as  to 
substance,  —  as  being  allowed  or  forbidden  the  assistance  of 
counsel  to  cross-examine  witnesses  and  to  speak  upon  the 
merits.    The  resolution  was  warmly  resisted  by  the  Com-  Q««rrel  be- 
mons,  who  pronounced  it  an  infringement  of  their  privileges,  two 
and  refused  to  comply  with  it.    Several  messages  and  con-  Houses^ 
ferences  upon  the  subject  between  the  two  Houses  only 

•  Hall.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 
VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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CHAP,  served  to  widen  the  breach.  The  Lords  peremptorily  Darned 
exv'*  another  day  for  the  trial  to  proceed  on  the  prindple  which 
they  had  laid  down,  and  the  Commons  resolved  that,  "  being 
so  ill  used,  and  justice  being  denied  to  the  nation,  they  would 
Oxford  abandon  the  prosecution."  When  the  day  arrived,  procla- 
acquuted.  matkm  was  made  for  "the  Commons  to  appear  and  make 
good  their  charge  against  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl 
Mortimer  ；"  and  no  prosecutor  appearing,  he  was  acquitted. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  then  broke  his  stafi^  and  the  in- 
tended victim,  haying  by  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  experi- 
enced almost  recovered  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  when  his  life 
had  been  attempted  by  Ckdscard,  was  conducted  home  by  his 
friends  who  had  contrived  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Houses,  amidst,  the  shouts  of  the  population  of  London.  * 
Although  this  impeachment  may  be  palliated  in  respect  of 
the  violence  of  the  Tories  during  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  of  the  cry  for  vengeance  raised  not  only  by  the 
vulgar  retainers  of  the  Wlug  party  but  by  audi  a  veteran  as 
Marlborough,  and  by  such  an  aspiring  youth  as  Lord  Stan- 
hope of  Shelford  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chester- 
fieid),  it  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  considerable  discredit 
upon  Lord  Cowper,  with  whose  sanction  it  was  commenced, 
and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  conducted.  He  ought 
boldly  to  have  declared  in  the  cabinet,  and，  if  necessary,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  office  and 
disobliging  his  friends,  that  there  was  no  pretence  for  charg- 
ing the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  high  treason,  and  that,  whether 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  wise  or  foolish,  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  prosecuting,  as  a  criminal,  the  prime  mi- 
nister who  had  negotiated  it,  believing  it  for  the  public  good. 
The  impeachment  was  not  only  unjust  but  impolitic,  for  it 
caused  a  strong  reaction  for  the  Tory  leader,  which,  with 
health  and  favourable  chances,  might  have  restored  him  to 
power,  t  The  High  Steward's  personal  demeanour  towardss  his 

• 】5  St.  Tr.  1046 — 1】95.  7  Pari.  Hist.  74—215.  494—498. 

个 If  Oxford  did  not  recover  the  Treasurer's  staff,  this  prosecution  at  all 
events  secured  him  the  noble  tribute  of  applause  from  the  inuae  of  Pope,  which 
ought  to  have  gratified  him  more  ：  一 

" And  sure  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immorUls,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine  ； 
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liberal  and  courteous,  一  although  it  was  little  foreseen  that 
before  they  died  they  would  be  sitting  on  the  same  oppo- 
sition bench,  dividing  together  in  the  same  minorities,  and 


A  little  before  this  the  country  was  agitated  by  a  measure  Passing  of 
the  responsibility  of  which,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  |^*j^Pj^"" 
rested  entirely  on  Lord  Cowper,  for  although  Lord  Somers  is 
said  to  have  brightened  up  aa  it  was  passmg  through  parlia- 
ment, and  to  have  approved  of  i"  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
be  consulted  when  it  was  first  brought  forward 一 the  Septen- 
nial Act.    It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought  ；  for  little  opposition  was  anticipated  amoi^ 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  a  proposal  that  they  should 
sit  on  for  seven  years,  having  bought  their  seats  for  three 
years, —  or  been  elected  after  an  expensive  contest,  likely  soon 
to  recur.    To  lessen  the  indelicacy  of  the  trustees  by  their 
own  authority  extending  the  term  of  their  trust,  the  bill  was 
launched  in  the  Upper  House,  and  there  it  was  opposed  not 
only  by  the  great  body  of  the  Tories,  but  by  Lord  Parker, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield  and  Chancellor,  and  by 
eeveral  others  who  had  always  supported  liberal  principles.* 
Lord  Cowper  seems  to  have  made  a  masterly  speech  on  the 
other  side,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  it  beyond  that  "  he 
gave  a  genuine  account  of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  by  what 
means  it  was  obtained,  and  vindicated  the  government  as  to 
the  present  dissatisfaction."    After  a  protracted  opposition, 
and  Airious  protests,  the  bill  passed  the  Lords,  and,  as  had 
been  foreseen,  it  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
Commons.    If  it  had  applied  only  to  future  parliaments,  the 
question  would  fairly  have  arisen,  whether  three  or  seven 
years  be  the  better  term  for  the  duration  of  parliaments  ；  but 


*  The  best  speech  against  the  Bill  ia  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Treror,  who 
sayn,  "  If  this  House  of  Commons  continued  themselyes  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  were  cho$eii,  they  were  no  more  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
but  a  house  of  their  own  making." 一 7  Pari.  Hist  298. 


A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried  ； 
Above  all  paio,  all  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.** 
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^HAP.  when  it  was  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  actual  parliament 
,  ' beyond  the  period  for  which  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  elected  to  represent  the  people,  little  I  think 
can  be  urged  for  it,  except  necessity  一 the  tyrant's  plea,  or, 
in  milder  language,  "  the  safety  of  the  state."  "  Nothing," 
says  Mn  Hallam,  "  can  be  more  extrayagant  that  what  is 
aometimes  confidently  pretended  by  the  ignorant,  that  the 
legislature  exceeded  its  rights  by  this  enactment,  or  if  that 
cannot  legally  be  advanced,  that  it  at  least  violated  the  trust 
of  the  people,  and  broke  in  upon  the  ancient  confititation."  • 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  l^al  power  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  Septennial  Act,  but  I  do  think  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  trust  confided  by  the  people  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. According  to  ancient  constitutional  practice,  there 
were  frequent  renewals  of  parliaments,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  sittii^  of  the  same  parliament  for  eeventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  was  an  unconstitutional  innoTation.  The  repeal 
•of  tlie  Triennial  Act,  that  parliaments  might  last  for  seven 
，  years,  cannot  be  considered  a  restoration  of  the  old  constitu- 

tion, and  this  defence  would  have  been  equally  strong  if  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  enacted  that  they 
should  hold  their  seats  during  the  life  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  一  However,  when  we  see  the  names  of  those  who 
supported  the  Septennial  Act,  framed  as  it  was  to  prolong  the 
parliament  which  passed  it,  I  by  no  means  presume  to  con- 
demn the  measure,  although  I  cannot  concur  in  the  ai^uments 
by  which  it  is  defended.  As  a  coup  cTetat  it  may  be  justifiable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  then  existed  in  the  countiy  the 
"dissatisfaction"  to  which  Lord  Cowper  refers;  that  the 
necessary  severity  exercised  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  had 
cast  much  odium  on  the  government  ；  that  the  classes  who 
were  suffering  ascribed  all  the  evils  they  had  to  struggle 
with  to  the  King  and  his  ministers  ；  and  that  all  classes 
were  disposed  to  forget  the  dangers  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered.  If  a  dissolution  of  parliament  had 
speedily  taken  place,  a  Jacobite  House  of  Commons  would 
〜  very  probably  have  been  returned,  and  there  might  have  been 

another  "  Restoration,'*  to  be  followed  by  another  "  Revolu- 


Const.  Hist.  iii.  316. 
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tion :  ，，  一  whereas  the  nation  was  blest  with  a  long  course  of    CH  AP. 

'  。  CXVI 

tranquillity  and  happiness.  ' 


A  charge  was  now  brought  forward  against  the  Chan*  charge 

cellor,  which  most  of  his  successors  have  had  to  en- 

. 1    ,  .  _  Lord  Cow- 

counter 一  of  improperly  dealing  with  the  appointment  and  per  respect- 

dismissal  of  magistrates.  We  have  his  own  vindication  on  p^fn^^t* 
this  subject  preserved  in  the  draught  of  a  memorial  to  his  of  magis- 
Majesty,  to  prove  that  he  had  done  enough  for  the  present 
establishment  in  the  management  of  the  commissions  of  tho 
peace,  as  well  aa  that  he  had  not  abused  his  power  by  op- 
pressing the  other  side.  This  he  inclosed  to  Lady  Cowper, 
that  she  might  translate  it  into  French,  and  render  it  Intel, 
ligible  to  his  Majesty :  一 

" Haying  reason  to  beleive,  y*  some,  either  fro  a  design  to  His  vindi- 
reflect  upon  my  Conduct  in  setlisg  y*  Com"*  of  y®  Peace,  or 
for  want  of  being  throughly  informed  of  that  mater,  have 
represented  to  y  M.  that  those  Com"*  have  not  yet  been 
adjusted  so  much  for  y'  M'  service  as  they  might  have  been  ： 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  bef.  y'  M.  my  apology  in  that  ptic',  w**  I 
think  will  be  best  done  in  a  true  and  clear  state  of  that  whole 
affair  ；  that  may  serve  at  the  same  time  to  give  M.  so  full 
an  information,  as  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  form  a  right 
judgment  on  that  subject  on  all  future  occasions. 

" Antiently  ther  were  but  a  few  Just,  of  Peace  in  each 
County,  in  comparieon  of  y®  great  numbers  ther  now  are,  and 
have  been  for  some  considerable  time  past  ；  and  this  encrease 
of  their  nubers  has  given  occasion  to  an  abuse  yet  growing 
(viz,)  y*  many  of  y*  Country  Gent,  affect  to  be  in  y*  Com"^ 
(as  M.  Privy  Council  are)  merely  titular,  to  enjoy  th^ 
credit  and  title  in  their  Country  without  giving  themselves 
y"  trouble  of  doing  Duty  ；  is  very  extensiv  ；  oonteyna 
aUmost  y*  execution  of  all  Penal  Laws  (except  last  try  all 
and  judgm*  in  Capital  Cases)  and  y*  whole  Police  of  y« 
Kingd5，  (such  as  it  is) :  for  which  they  have  no  Salary  or 
profits,  besides  a  few  small  fees  scarce  sufficient  to  keep  a 
Clerk. 

" They  are  authorized  by  M"  Com",  and  that  during^ 
pleasure  only,  and  in  notion  of  Law  are  put  in  and  out  by  virtue 
of     Royal  cdmand  only  (as  all  other  officers  of     M.  are), 
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tliough  in  fact  and  aocordii^  to  y*  Piacdae  of  many  yean 
past,  fro  great  naber  of  them  befoie  meotioDd  (w^  made 
it  impracticable  to  trouble  y*  Crown 賣汰 particnkn)  y*  Crown 
has  left  y*  care  of  that  mater  wholy  to  y*  Ch*'  or  Keeper  of 
y*  Gr.  Seall;  Except  wfaer  the  Crown  has  been  pleasd  to  in- 
terpoee  by  giTing  imediate  eomands  to  y*  Gr.  Seall  for  placing 
in  or  displadng  any  p.ticiil'  persons.  • 

" There  has  been  no  difficnltjatmy  time  post  toputinanj 
Grentieiiien  properly  recomended  as  qnalifyd  and  wdl  afiected 
to  y*  goyerm^  But  so  late  as  in  my  own  memory  of  bnninejw, 
very  few,  if  any,  were  displaced  without  cause  aasign'd  and 
prmfd,  because  it  was  justly  thought  to  be  an  injnriouB  dis- 
grace on  any  Gentl"  in  his  Country  to  be  tum'd  out  after  He 
had  aervM  his  King  and  Country  without  reward,  unless  for 
some  known  or  eyident  reason.  And  I  have  been  present  at 
several  formal  Hearings  of  accusations  and  defences  in  order 
to  determine,  whether  y*  person  aocus'd  Bhould  be  tnrn'd  oat 
of  y*  Ciom"  or  not 

" But  as  y*  two  partjs  grew  more  and  more  set  and  violent 
against  one  another,  this  comendable  tenderness,  I  may  say 
justice,  b^an  by  degrees  to  be  laid  aside,  and  Gentlemen  well 
qualifyd  were  put  out  of  tbat  Com"  without  formal  healings, 
or  even  so  much  as  proof  ex  parte  of  any  misbehaviour  in  their 
Duty. 

" When  I  had  y*  Honour  of  Gr.  Seall  the  first  tiine, 
I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  that  last  mention'd  practise,  and 
yet  by  perseverance  in  putting  in  those  who  wer  best  inclind  to 
y*  Prot  Succ",  and  leaving  out,  as  fast  as  I  could  discover 
them,  thoee  who  wer  of  too  inferiour  a  Condition,  and  taking 
all  ju0t  advantages  of  proof  ag*  those  who  discoverd  a  dis- 
affection to  y*  true  interest  of  their  Country,  I  can  truly  say, 
y*  Com"*  of  the  Peace  wer  at  my  surrendring  y*  Seall,  in  a 
very  good  state,  w&  a  sufficient  balance  in  favour  of  y* 
honest  interests. 

" Since  which  time,  during  y*  remainder  of  her  late  Maj** 
reign,  I  must  admitt  some  honest  and  well  qualifyd  Gentl'* 
wer  turnd  out  without  any  just  objection  provd  ag*  them 
(but  not  many  aa  I  can  be  informd)  and  many  of  Tory  and 
even  Jacobite  party  wer  poured  into  all  Com"*  of  y*  Peace  ； 
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and  so  they  stood  at  y'  happy  accession  to  y®  Crown,  chap. 
Yr  M.  well  knows  wh®**  of  these  partys  I  sincerely  think 
most  consistent  w**^  your  true  Goverm* :  and  accordingly  all 
the  Comissions  of  the  Peace  being  to  be  renewed  on  M's 
accession  to  y*  Crown,  I  did  as  much  as  the  hurry  of  doing 
such  a  work  all  at  once,  w&  the  great  and  necessary  imploy- 
ment  of  my  time  in  other  parts  of  my  office  would  permit, 
turn  out  according  to  y*  best  accounts  I  could  get,  great 
numbers  of  persons  disaffected  and  otherwise  not  well  qualifyd, 
and  put  in  all  I  could  have  well  recomended  as  to  y®  Estate 
and  affection  to  Govm* :  and  as  to  those  who  wer  of  Estate 
and  quality  sufficient  in  their  Country,  but  were  represented 
by  M'  friends  as  of  suspected  inclinations  ；  I  thought  it  for 
your  M'  interest  not  to  displace  them  on  bare  general  sus- 
picion ； unless  they  who  soUicited  their  Removal,  would  give 
in  writing  some  pticular  instance  or  objection  to  their  Conduct, 
and  either  prove  it  or  at  least  subscribe  to  their  knowledge  or 
beleif  of  it. 

" This  I  requird,  not  that  y*  later  course  would  have  been 
any  defence  to  me  in  case  the  contrary  party  had  provd  strong 
enough  to  call  my  Conduct  in  question  ；  but  y*  at  least  I 
might,  by  having  recourse  to  my  Papers,  be  able  to  alledge  a 
reason  for  my  proceeding  to  any  that  should  come  to  expostu- 
lat  me,  why  this  or  that  person  was  removd  ；  w**  is  not 
unfrequently  done. 

" Many  that  pressd  to  remove  others  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  comply  w*^  that  small  and  reasonable  request,  y*  they 
should  at  least  own  their  opinion  and  the  fact  they  went  upon, 
and  not  expect  y*  I  should  take  whole  upon  me,  of  dis- 
placing so  many  Gentlem"  (who  wer  perfect  strangers  to  me) 
without  ye  least  objection  either  within  my  own  knowledge, 
or  fro  any  credible  information  that  I  could  cite  in  my 
defence. 

" So  y*  the  point  left  to  be  considerd  is,  if  I  should  have  gone 
any  step  further,  and  that  might  have  been  by  displacing 
Gentle"  of  sufficient  Estate  and  otherwise  well  qualifyd,  only 
on  the  private  whispers  of  persons,  though  well  affected,  yet  so 
uncertain  or  timorous  as  not  to  dare  to  own  they  had  so  much 
as  requested  it. 
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CHAP.  "  I  must  confess  it  was  and  is  my  opinion  y*  bo  very  partial 
ewi'  and  unjust  a  proceeding  must  have  done  much  more  harm 
than  good  to  y""  M*  govment,  and  that  the  true  way  to  mend 
y*  Com 觸 is  first  to  persuade  those  honest  men  to  act  who  are 
put  in  (w^  not  one  in  three  of  em  does)  by  some  peons  of 
note  and  good  affection  in  each  County,  and  then  by  a  Review 
of  y*  Com*  (w^  is  now  in  hand)  and  such  good  men  as  may 
have  been'  omitted,  and  displace  others  as  fast  as  they  shew 
any  signs  of  diaaffection  to  Majesty's  Gov',  by  so  much  as 
a  neglect  of  their  Duty :  to  w**  y*  frequent  tumults  w 必 are 
either  incoiiraged  or  neglected  by  such  magistrates  will  often 
give  a  sufficient  handle. 

" This  reminds  me  to  mention  another  difficulty  brought 
upon  me  in  making  alterations  any  faster  ；  arising  fro  the 
before  mentioned  practise  of  affecting  to  be  in  y*  Com**  w**out 
acting,  by  means  of  w®**  it  has  often  hapned  y*  wher  I  hare 
put  in  more  good  than  bad  have  been  tumd  out,  yet  not  so 
many  by  half  as  those  who  were  tumd  out,  have  acted  iii 
their  places,  so  y*  y*  Country  have  been  in  danger  of  wanting 
a  sufficient  Number  to  do  Justice. 

" One  general  pretence  for  not  acting  is,  they  dont  care 
to  act  while  such  or  such  (perhaps  some  of  y*  most  consider- 
able in  the  county)  are  in :  w**  Humour,  if  it  bo  yielded  to, 
will  make  y*  Com'  in  a  manner  Elective,  and  betray  y*  Powei* 
and  Dignity  of  the  Crown  ；  w***  rather  then  give  into  I  would 
eland  a  good  deall  of  their  reproaches  as  to  my  own  particular. 

" Upon  y*  Whole,  S',  if  any  Who  think  this  mater  not 
carryd  far  enough  or  fast  enough,  can  propose  to  y'  M.  what 
steps  I  ought  to  take  any  further  than  I  have  done,  I  beg  td 
be  heard  to  such  proposal,  and  will  in  y*  end  submit  intirely 
to     M*  Judging 

" Assuring  you  no  one  in  y*  kingdom  hath  a  stronger  biass 
than  myself  to  do  any  thing  of  this  nature,  w®**  may  tend  to 
weaken  a  set  a  men  who  will  never  be  cordial  friends  to  your 
Government :  But  wher  my  judg*  convinces  me  y*  any  thing 
I  have  y®  greatest  inclination  to  do  (if  I  was  to  consult  that 
only)  would  yet  be  injurious  to  or  discredit  y""  M*  adminis- 
tration : I  make  my  own  passions  or  pjudices  submit  to  that 
great  end,  y，  Majesty's  safety  and  y*  public  good  ；  as  I  do 
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SO  myself,  so  I  heartily  hope  and  pray  every  one  in  any  chap* 
degree  of  power  may  constantly  follow  the  same  rule. 

" Since  my  writing  y*  account  above  mentkmed,  the  motion 
made  by  y*  Torys,  and  rejected  in  H.  of  C5monB，  '  That 
a  list  might  be  layd  before  the  House  of  y*  names  of  all  such 
as  had  been  put  out  of  the  Comifls"  of  Peace  since  y'  M* 
accession  to  the  Crown,'  shews,  that  at  same  time  y* 
Whigs  complain  y*  alterations  have  been  too  few,  y«  Torys 
are  of  opinion  that  so  many  have  been  removd  as  could  well 
be  justifyd,  if  they  might  appear  before  the  House  at  one 
View.  、 


" My  Dear, 

" Above  is  y*  postscript,  w®**  I  hope  may  be  quickly  turnd 
into  Fr.  and  added  ；  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  pretty  well, 
and  upon  tryal  I  thank  God  I  find  myself  so  too. 

" Rogue 
" Ever  and  altogether 

" Y"C.  C, 

" 6  CI.  afternoon,  going  to  Cockpit."  • 

The  King  was  satisfied  by  this  explanation,  and  the 
threatened  proceedings  in  parliament  against  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor were  dropped* 

The  only  other  debate  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  Factious 
Lord  Cowper  taking  a  part  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal  was  to  the^Mi 
that  in  February,  1718,  on  the  Mutiny  Bill;  and  here  he  tiny  Bill, 
appears,  I  thinks  to  very  great  advantage*    It  was  proposed 
to  keep  up  a  force  of  16,000  men  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
that  for  any  military  offences  which  they  might  commit  they 
should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.    With  a  view  of  embar- 
rassing the  government  there  was  a  most  heterogeneous 
opposition  to  the  bill  led  by  an  ex-premier,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford,  who  now  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  his  release  from 
the  Tower,  and  declared  "  that  as  long  as  he  had  breath  in 
his  body  he  would  speak  for  the  liberties  of  the  country  ；  that 
touch  a  force  was  wholly  useless  in  the  time  of  profound  peace  ； 


This  note  is  addressed  "  To  my  Dear  Palatine.** 
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that  the  proposal  could  not  but  raise  apprehensions  that  some- 
thing  wi^  intended  agamst  our  happy  constitution  ；  and  that 
trial  by  a  court-martial  was  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen."  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  an  Ex- 
commander-in-chief,  contended,  and  tried  to  prove,  by  various 
instancea  drawn  from  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  that  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  ever  fatal,  either  to  the 
Prince  or  to  the  nation.  Ani  Lord  Harcourt,  an  Ex-chan- 
cellor, insisted  that  this  bill,  constituting  military  tribanals 
without  appeal,  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  peerage, 
it  being  a  branch  of  their  Lordship's  prerc^tive  to  be  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal, 
and  that  the  enactment  enabling  the  King  to  establish  courts* 
martial,  with  power  to  try  and  determine  any  offences 
specified  in  the  articles  of  war,  unconstitutionally  vested  a 
Bole  legislative  power  in  the  CrowD,  which  was  communicated 
and  delegated  to  a  council  of  war. 

Lord  Cowper  leaving  the  woolsack,  made  a  speech  which, 
from  the  slight  sketch  we  have  of  it,  appears  to  have  been 
comprehensive  and  masterly.  He  said,  that  "  he  had  ma- 
turely considered  the  affair  now  in  agitation,  not  as  a  person 
in  a  public  station,  but  as  a  private  unprejudiced  man,  and 
that  he  was  convinced  in  judgment  and  conscience  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  the  support  of  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment and  the  security  of  the  nation,  to  keep  up  the  force  now 
on  foot;  he  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  considering 
what  thoughts  the  Pretender  and  his  friends  [we  may  suppose 
that  he  here  fixed  his  eyes  on  Lord  Harcourt]  had  of  this 
matter,  and  reflecting  that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  procure  the  disbandiDg  of  those  forces  that  hove  sup- 
pressed  the  late  unnatural*  Kebellion;  he  doubted  not  but 
the  whole  nobility  that  made  up  that  august  assembly  [here 
there  must  have  been  a  little  ironical  curl  of  his  lip]  was 
inviolably  attached  to  his  Majesty  King  George  ；  his  Majesty 
certainly  had  the  best  part  of  the  landed,  and  all  the  trading 


*  I  never  could  understand  how  this  epithet  came  to  be  constantly  applied 
to  the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  They  might  be,  and  I  think  they  were, 
wicked  and  fooUsh,  but  there  seems  nothing  unnatural  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
away  foreign  rulers,  and  to  recall  our  native  princes. 
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interest  ；  as  to  the  Clergy  he  would  say  nothing  一  but  it  was  chap. 
notorious  that  the  majority  of  the  populace  had  been  poisoned, 
and  that  the  poison  was  not  yet  quite  expelled  ；  the  dangers 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  army  were  chimerical, 
whereas  the  dangers  with  which  the  nation  was  threatened 
from  the  Pretender  and  his  friends,  in  case  there  were  no 
army  to  oppose  them,  were  real,  and  the  mischief  that  might 
ensue  upon  the  succeea  of  their  designs  irreparable  ；  if  there 
had  been  such  a  small  standing  force  as  it  was  now  wished  to 
maintain,  timely  to  suppress  the  tumult  and  riots  which  were 
raised  on  hiB  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  all  proba- 
bility there  had  been  no  open  rebellion,  and  the  salutary  - 
restraint  was  really  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  those 
who  exclaimed  against  it  ；  in  his  opinion.  Magna  Chakta 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  present  debate  ；  they  were  now 
to  consider  how  the  Protestant  succession  was  to  be  supported 
against  yigikntj  bold,  and  restless  enemies,  and  they  had  the 
more  reason  to  be  on  their  guard  as  the  advices  from 
Scotland  told  that  sedition  and  rebellion  were  again  trumpeted 
forth  from  the  pulpits  in  that  country  ；  as  to  the  courts-mar- 
tial, they  were  only  to  be  for  the  trial  of  offences  of  which 
common  law  Judges  and  Juries  were  wholly  incompetent  to 
determine  upon  ；  objecting  to  them  was  objecting  to  a  military 
force,  which,  without  them,  could  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
diflcipline  ；  and  the  argument,  that  they  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  peerage,  was  not  less  ridiculous  than  it  would  be  to  con- 
tend that  shooting  a  mutineer,  or  a  coward  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  their  Lord- 
ship's house."  I  hope  "  he  reBumed  the  woolsack,  amidst 
loud  and  long-continued  cheers."  The  bill  passed,  but 
only  by  a  majority  of  91  to  77,  and  a  furious  protest  against 
it  was  signed  by  mmj  Lbrds^  both  spiritual  and  temporal.* 
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cxvn    Within  two  months  after  delivering  this  great  speech,  which 

  must  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  King  and  his  ministers, 

Resigna^  Lord  Cowper  ceased  to  be  Chancellor.  The  cause  of  his 
LorcTcow-  resignation  has  been  considered  a  mystery.  Addison  gave 
per-.  up  at  the  same  time  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  but  this 
was  from  real  ill  health,  and  a  consciousness  of  official  inca- 
pacity. There  were  other  partial  changes  in  the  cabinet, ― 
none  of  them  indicating  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment. We  do  not  know  of  any  personal  difference 
which  Lord  Cowper  had  with  Sunderland,  Stanhope,  or  any 
of  his  colleages.  "  Growing  infirmity,"  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  was  talked  of,  but  he  had  been  hitherto  able  satis- 
factorily to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  con- 
tinued after  his  retirement  to  show  unabated  vigour  of  body 
and  elasticity  of  mind.  Tindal  says,  "  though  it  had  been 
reported  some  months  that  he  desired  to  retire,  yet  his  resign- 
ing his  employment  at  that  juncture  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  public,  and  no  small  grief  to  all  unprejudiced  persons."  • 
In  a  lively  little  sketch  of  his  career,  published  in  the  "  His- 
torical Register,"  immediately  after  his  death,  it  is  said :  一 
" The  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  haying  very  much 
impaired  his  health,  he  bad  some  time  before  entertained 
thoughts  of  a  retreat.  This  voluntary  resignation  was  a  great 
grief  to  the  well-affected,  and  to  all  dispassionate  men  of 
both  parties,  who  knew  that,  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation, 
he  had  gained  abundance  of  friends  to  the  King,  —  kept 
steady  many  waverings  minds,  一  brought  the  clergy  into  a 
better  temper,  and  hindered  some  hot  over-zealous  spirits 
from  running  things  to  dangerous  extremes."  f    The  public 

•  Tind.  Cont.  Rap. 

t  Historical  Register,  1725. 
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-were  called  upon  to  infer  that  he  parted  from  the  government 
on  friendly  terms,  by  his  submitting  to  an  elevation  in  the 


From  original  papers  still  preserved  in  MS.,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  his  resignation  or  dismissal  arose  from  the 
feud  in  the  royal  family,  and  the  belief  that  he  took 
part  with  the  Prince  against  the  King.  Lady  Cowper's 
position  in  the  household  was  at  first  favourable  to  her 
husband's  influence.  Haying  been  the  correspondent,  she 
had  become  the  chief  confidante  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  •， 
who  (the  wife  of  George  I.  being  shut  up  in  prison  at 
Zel)  already  played  the  part  of  Queen  in  England.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Hanoverian  mistresses,  the  most  prudish  ladieB 
of  the  Court  do  not  seem  to  have  scrupled  to  visit  them,  and 
Xiady  Cowper  meeting  the  King  at  Madame  Keilmanse^e's 
peiits  saupersy  attracted  his  notice  by  her  sprightliness,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  her  character,  for,  indeed,  his  Majesty 
never  showed  any  taste  for  English  beauty,  t  Inveighing 
in  her  Diart  against  the  Tory  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
telling  scandalous  stories  of  her,  she  proceeds :  一 "  Our  ac- 
quaintance was  renewed  by  supping  together  at  Madame 
Keilmansegge's  about  a  month  ago，  where,  speaking  of  the 
King  of  France's  eating,  she  was  counting  twenty  things  at 
least  upon  her  fingers  that  he  had  eat  at  a  time,  she  was 

•  "  I  am  come  into*tbe  Court  with  a  resolution  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  I  hope 
I  find  the  good  effects  of  it,  for  she  reposes  more  confidence  in  what  I  say  than 
on  any  others  upon  that  veiy  account.**—  Ixtdy  C, 、雲 Diary, 

f  When  Lady  Cowper  was  presented  to  him  on  her  appointment  to  the  bed- 
chamber, he  ought,  according  to  court  etiquette  to  have  kissed  ber,  ai though 
she  bad  before  received  this  honour  on  her  first  presentation  ；  but  •*  be  said  five 
or  six  times,  *  Oh,  je  Pay  vue;  elle  est  de  ma  connoissance.*  At  last  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  told  him  it  was  upon  my  being  made  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  ；  so 
then  he  said,  *  Ouy,  je  le  feray  avec  plaisir,'  and  I  was  saluted.*' 

Although  his  Majesty,  I  presume,  at  once  submitted  to  kiss  the  Lady  Mayor- 
ess, there  was  a  tremendous  eontroTeny  whether  she  was  to  be  kissed  by  the 
Princess  at  the  banquet  given  at  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  ；  "  but  Queen 
Anne  not  having  kissed  ber  when  she  dined  in  the  City,  my  Mistress  did  not 
do  it  either.  My  poor  Lady  Humphreys  made  a  sad  figure  in  her  black  veWet, 
and  did  make  a  most  violent  *  bawling  for  her  page  to  hold  up  her  train  before 
the  Princess,*  being  loth  to  lose  that  privilege  of  her  mayoralty.  But  the 
fH'eater  jest  was,  that  the  King  and  the  Princess  both  had  been  told  that  my 
Lord  Mayor  had  borrowed  her  for  that  day  only,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  con- 
vince tliem  of  the  contrary  ；  but  at  last  they  did  agree,  that  if  he  had  borrowed 
a  wife  it  would  hure  been  another  sort  of  one  than  she  ，a&" — Lady  C.*«  Diary, 
The  Lady  Mayoress  is  said,  when  dinner  was  announced,  to  have  roared  out  to 
another  page,  "  Boy,  carry  my  huchut ,,  一  perhaps  meaning  her  bouqwt. 
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saying,  Sire^  il  mange  ceci  et  cela,  aad  counting  over  a 
number  of  things.  Upon  which  I  said  to  the  King,  *  Sire, 
Madame  la  Duchesse  oublie  qu'il  a  bien  plus  mang^  que 
cela.'  *  Qu'est-ce  qu'U  a  mang^  done  ？ ,  said  the  King.  *  Sire,, 
r^pondis-je,  *  il  a  mangg  son  peuple,  et  si  le  bon  Dieu  n'avoit 
pas  conduit  votre  Majesty  au  Trfine  dans  le  moment  qu'il  a 
fait,  il  nous  auroit  mang^  aussi?  Upon  which  the  King 
turned  towards  the  Duchess  and  said,  *  Entendez-vous, 
Madame,  ce  qu'elle  dit? ,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  repeat 
this  to  several  people  wliich  did  not  at  all  strengthen  my 
interest  with  her  grace." ― But  from  the  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  father  against  the  son  b^an,  the  connection 
between  Lady  Cowper  and  the  Princess  threw  a  suspicion 
on  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Hanoverian  party  were  desirous 
of  turning  him  out  to  make  room  for  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  who  had  been  getting  possession  of  the  royal  ear, 
and  who,  it  was  expected,  would  be  more  accommodating  in 
passing  grants  under  the  Great  Seal. 

The  following  extracts  from  Lady  Cowper's  Diary  will 
throw  great  light  on  these  intrigues :  一 

As  early  as  October,  1715,  she  Bays,  "They  had  done  a 
world  of  things  to  force  Lord  Cowper  to  quit,  who  was 
their  superior  in  every  thing,  because  they  were  afraid  of  his 
honesty  and  plain  deaJing."  •  •  •  "  My  Loitl  was  visited  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  repeated  all  the  conversation  he  had 
with  Lord  Townshend  upon  hie  dismission.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  came  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  with  a  sorrowful 
air,  told  him  he  was  sorry  to  tell  him  that  the  King  had  sent 
him  to  tell  h'ls  Grace  that  he  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  said,  *  Pray,  my  Lord,  what 
is  the  reason  of  iff  '    Lord  Townshend  answers,  '  he  did  not 

know?    f  Thm^  says  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  ^  by  G  ,  my 

Lardy  you  lie  ；  you  know  that  the  King  puts  me  out  for  no 
other  cause  but  for  the  lies  which  you^  and  such  as  you^  have 
invented  and  told  oj  me.，  Lord  Cowper  had  advised  the 
Cabinet  Council  against  this  step,  so  they  did  not  acquaint 
him  with  it  when  it  was  done.". .  .**My  Lord  fell  111  again  the 
Saturday  following;  and  continued  so  a  great  while,  which 
occasioned  a  report  that  he  was  going  out  of  his  place. 
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Some  said  he  had  not  health  to  keep  in  ；  others,  more  truly,  chap. 
said  the  Lords  of  the  Cabinet  Council  were  jealous  of  Ids 
great  reputation,  and  had  a  mind  to  have  him  out,  so  were 
resolved  to  weary  him  out  of  it,  which  last  was  very  true, 
for  they  had  resolved  among  themselves^  without  acquaintkig 
Baron  Bemstorff  with  it,  to  put  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Parker  into  his  place.".  •  •  "  I  kept  house  all  this  time,  and 
saw  nobody,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  ray  Lord  Keeper 
from  giving  up,  and  I'm  sure  the  disputes  and  arguments  we 
had  upon  that  subject  were  wholly  the  occasion  of  his  staying 
in,  and  it  was  at  least  three  weeks  before  I  could  prevail. 
The  month  ending  with  the  solemnisation  of  the  Prince's 
birthday,  which  should  have  been  solemnised  the  30th  if  it 
had  not  been  Sunday,  I  went  privately  to  wish  them  joy,  my 
Lord  being  very  ill;  so  I  saw  them  alone  in  the  bed- 
chamber. The  Prince  asked  me  what  Lord  Cowper  said  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  being  put  out?  I  said,  ^he  knew 
nothing  of  it.'  He  said,  *  No  more  did  I,  for  I  opposed  it 
once  when  it  was  named,  and  so  they  kept  it  from  me?  I  said, 
*  that  was  my  Lord  Cowper, s  case?  The  Prince  said  a 
thousand  kind  things  of  my  Lord  Cowper,  and  so  did  the 
Princess,  and  the  Prince  bid  me  tell  him  *he  wished  he 
would  not  lay  things  so  much  to  heart  ；  that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  an  old  courtier,  or  else  he  had  imparted  some  of  his 
experience  to  him,  which  was,  when  the  King  sided  with 
what  he  thought  not  right  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  and 
when  he  could  not,  to  go  on  cheerfiilly  ；  and  tell  him  when 
I  come  to  the  King,  all  things  shall  go  to  his  mind,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  take  t'other  pull 
on  the  Cabinet  Council,  I'm  ready  to  keep  his  back  hand.' 
The  Princess  made  as  many  expressions  as  the  Prince  had 
done  ；  but  by  some  words  the  Princess  let  drop,  I  per- 
ceived that  she  had  been  talked  to  by  Baron  Bernstorff  for 
meddling  with  w.hat  had  been  doing."  一 "  I4th  Feb,  1716. 
The  news  was  confirmed  yesterday,  the  Pretender  is  gone. 
My  Lord  Cowper  is  so  ill  that  he  has  a  mind  to  quit  office. 
I  have  made  a  resolution  never  to  press  him  more  to  keep  his 
place."  一  " 】 5th.  My  Lord  mighty  iU，  and  still  had  a  mind 
to  quit  office.  I  told  him  I  would  never  oppose  any  thing 
he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  after  arguing  calmly  upon  the 
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 ^  to  retire  with  him  into  the  country,  and  quit  too,  and,  what 

was  more,  never  to  repine  at  doing 'it,  though  it  was  the 
greatest  sacrifice  that  could  be  made  him.    I  believe  he  will 
accept  it"  ― "  16t?u  My  Lord  still  ilL    Mr.  Woodford 
wishes  I  should  let  him  hint  to  old  Mr.  Craggs  that  my 
Lord  Keeper's  office  was  too  hard  for  him,  and  mention  the 
former  offer,  that,  if  my  Lord  was  weary,  he  might  be  Privy 
Seal,  and  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  would  come 
into  my  Lord  Cowper's  place," ― "  nth.  My  Lord  better, 
and  not  talk  so  much  of  quitting." 一 "  18/A.  My  Lord 
better,  to  my  great  joy.    No  talk  of  quitting  to-day,  though 
I  fairly  laid  it  in  his  way," — "  Feb.  29tfu  M.  Kobethon  spoke 
to  me  to  propose  to  Lord  Cowper  to  change  Chancellor  for 
President  of  the  Council    I  have  spoke,  and  he  refuses  it, 
And  fiays  if  they  will  have  him  quit  hell  do  it,  but  he  will 
not  change.    I  represented  to  M.  Bobethon  it  would  be  a 
great  difficulty  to  persuade  him  to  be  President  of  the 
Council,  not  speaking  the  French  tongue.    He  replied, 
*  Pray  use  all  your  art  to  get  it  done.    The  Princess  bade 
Mrs.  Clayton  tell  me  that  Baron  Bemstorff  had  been  with 
the  Prince,  to  persuade  him  to  agree  to  make  my  Lord 
Cowper  President  of  the  Council,  but  the  Prince  absolutely 
denied  going  into  it  unless  my  Lord  Cowper  desired  it  and 
insisted  upon  it，  and  the  Princess  bade  Mrs.  Clayton  say 
that  the  ministry  should  never  draw  them  into  or  force  them 
to  give  consent  to  any  thing  that  was  against  my  Lord 
Cowper's  inclinatioiL   I  gave  the  Princess  a  thousand  thanks, 
and  desired  a  continuation  of  her  favour,  and  said  it  was 
utterly  against  my  Lord  Cowper's  inclination,  who  was  ready 
to  quit  if  they  had  any  body  better  to  put  in  his  room,  but 
would  never  change  that  which  he  could  acquit  himself  of 
with  honour,  for  that  which  he  could  not  perform  at  all."  一 
" March  3.  The  Princess  told  me  that  Baron  Bemstorff  told 
her  that  minute  that  it  was  never  designed  to  remove  my 
Lord  Cowper  ；  that  the  change  was  meant  him  as  a  favour, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  my  Lord  Cowper's  jealousies*' 一 
" July  7.  The  King  went  in  the  morning,  and  the  Prince  in 
the  coach  with  him.    Almost  all  the  great  officers  followed, 
except  the  Chancellor^  who  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  cause 
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room  that  morning.  In  the  morning,  at  Court,  the  Princess  CHAP, 
bids  my  Lord  Cowper  come  to  the  Prince,  for  he  has  con-  一  '  ♦ 
fidence  in  no  body  eke." ― "  July  8.  My  Lord  Cowper  with 
the  Prince  almost  two  hours.  He  promises  to  hear  him 
in  every  thing.  My  Lord  Cowper  persuades  him  to  live 
well  with  all  those  he  thought  had  not  done  their  duty, 
because  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  promises  him 
to  do  80；  he  tells  my  Lord  Cowper  he  should  not  have 
known  what  to  have  done  without  me,  who  had  been  very- 
necessary  to  him,  and  had  done  purely." 一 "July  10.  The 
Princess  told  me  that  the  King  had  told  her  that  the  Prince 
bad  as  ill  an  opinion  of  my  Lord  Cowper  as  the  rest  But 
he  added,  'he  may  trust  him ；  he's  a  very  honest,  disin- 
terested man  ；  he  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  are  the  only 
two  men  I  have  found  so  in  this  kingdom.'  Mrs.  Clayton 
said  to  me  to-night  she  heard  that  Lord  Cowper  was  going 
to  lay  down.  I  answered,  ( he  is,  they  say,  to  be  turned 
out,  and  they  need  not  have  given  themselves  that  trouble  ； 
if  they  had  but  hinted  to  him  that  they  were  weary  of  him, 
he  would  have  laid  down  ；  they  know  he  has  done  that  once 
already,  which  is  more  than  ever  will  be  said  of  them,  and 
upon  occasion  he  can  do  it  again.  She  repeated  this  to 
the  Prince." 

The  King  used  to  send  Baron  Bothmar,  who  could  speak  Confer- 
English  in  a  certain  fashion,  to  confer  with  Lord  Cowper  loi^Cow- 
respeoting  his  differences  with  the  Prince  and  the  general  per  with 
aspect  of  affairs.  *    The  Chancellor  always  expressed,  and  ^othmar. 
very  sincerely,  the  greatest  devotion  to  the  King's  service  ； 
but  there  was  a  want  of  cordiality  between  him  and  the 
King,  and  even  between  him  and  his  colleagues.    In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Townshend,  in  September  1716,  h€  says,  "  Several 
of  the  long  robe  have  affected,  with  some  success,  to  let  me 
see  they  could  find  a  way  to  the  favours  of  the  Crown  with- 
out 80  much  as  my  knowing  it.    This  their  practice,  I  sin- 

•  Lord  Cowper  used  to  prepare  himself  for  these  conferences  by  preriously 
writing  down  the  substance  of  what  he  was  to  say  at  them.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
one  of  these  papers,  entitled  "  Notes  for  Conference  with  Baron  Bothmar,  SIst 
Detf.  1716."  It  thus  begins  ••  "  Not  fro  attachm*  to  \A  T.  The  contrary.  Not 
for  myself,  &c.    But  on  this  great  Crisis  on  w**  King's  bap.  depends,  &c»" 
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ccrely  assure  your  Lordship,  I  never  thought  so  much 
improper  on  my  own  account,  or  from  any  taete  I  have  of 
power  and  dependance,  or  jealousy,  on  that  head,  but  purely 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  Crown  and  public  cannot  be 
so  well  served  if  the  lawyers  are  allowed  to  think  their  for- 
tunes may  be  made  without  the  Chancellor's  concurrence." 

Some  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  at  this  period  likewise  give 
a  pretty  clear  insight  into  his  position  and  the  state  of 
parties.  Thus,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1716,  he  says  to  her: 
" I  beg  you  to  present  my  humble  and  sincerest  duty  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  I  fear  I  may  suffer  there  by  not 
being  more  at  Court  ；  but  you  know  I  went  but  once  a  fort- 
night in  the  Queen's  time,  and  I  am  sure  'tis  impossible  for 
tne  to  hope  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  season  of  public 
business  if  the  little  vacation  I  have  should  be  most  of  it 
spent  on  the  road,  or  in  the  inconveniences  attending  a  lodg- 
ing and  court  hours.  Besides,  I  assure  you,  the  presence  of 
one  of  U8  here  is  necessary  in  respect  of  the  children  ；  your 
sister  is  prudent,  but  they  don't  stand  in  awe  of  her,  and 
there  was  no  living  till  the  birch  was  planted  in  my  room, 
where  some  Utile  action  Jias  diminished  it"  一 "  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1716.  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  good  news 
you  send  me,  that  the  Prince  has  given  so  right  a  turn  to 
that  occurrence  which  would,  any  other  way,  have  produced 
ill  effects,  and  is  now  likely  to  do  much  good.  I  verily  think 
there  is  not  a  surer  sign  of  a  mind  capable  of  erecting  a  solid 
glory  than  its  being  able  seasonably  to  avoid  the  frippery 
appearance  of  it  ；  and  'tis  plain  that,  if  it  be  not  our  own 
fault,  we  may  often  be  sensible  of  the  good  efiects  of  tbe 
Princess's  taking  part  with  right  reason  whenever  'tis  in 
danger  of  being  run  down.  Her  understanding  will  never  let 
her  be  deceived  if  she  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing  both 
sides  of  the  question.  As  for  her  kind  expression^  that  my 
opinion  had  some  weight  in  this  matter,  you  know  my  taste 
so  well  as  to  believe  it  pleases  me  above  any  thing  the  Court 
can  give  me,  to  think  I  have  helped  to  stem  a  mischief  which 
was  coming  upon  a  cause  I  have  so  much  at  heart.  If,  en- 
couraged by  this,  I  should  appear  forward  to  exert  myself,  as 
having  H.  R.  H.  favour  in  a  degree  above  others,  it  might 
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bring  on  me  such  a  load  of  jealousy  and  envy  as  would  pro- 
bably, in  a  little  time,  incapadtate  me  from  serying  him  half 
as  much  as  I  may  be  able  to  do  by  seeming  dull  and  inap* 
prehensive  of  my  advantage  ；  and  therefore,  if  ever  that 
notion  be  started  any  more,  you  may  truly,  and,  I  hope, 
' wisely,  frame  my  excuse  for  not  taking  more  upon  me,  from 
what  I  have  above  said  en  this  head.  They  may  let  a 
careless  dicdnterested  man  perhaps  enjoy  the  Prince's  fa- 
vour in  quiet,  bat  an  ambitious  busy  man  they  never  will. 
If  Providence  should  call  him  to  the  Crown  while  I  have 
health  and  any  degree  of  understanding  left,  I  would  dedicate 
them  and  all  my  time  towftrds  making  him  great,  and  would 
rely  on  my  own  integrity  and  his  justice  for  my  support. 
But,  in  our  present  situation,  I  think  I  must  not  only  seem 
not  elated  with,  but  scarcely  sensible  of,  his  goodness  to 
me.** 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Cowper's  great  anxiety  to  conceal 
h\B  anticipations  of  power  in  the  next  reign,  his  intimacy 
with  the  Prince  was  more  and  more  suspected,  and  caused 
him  to  be  looked  upon  coldly  at  St.  James's,  though  he  was 
not  so  imprudent  as  to  show  himself  at  Leicester  House. 

The  proximate  cause  of  his  retirement  appears  to  have 
been  his  opposition  to  a  bill  which,  without  consulting  him,  it 
had  been  proposed  should  be  brought  in,  and  recommended 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  一  to  give  100,000/.  a  year  to 
the  King,  "  whereof  he  was  to  allot  any  portion  he  might 
think  proper  for  the  support  of  the  Prince."  The  bill  and 
the  speech  being  shown  to  the  Chancellor  late  at  night, 
he  next  inorniDg  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  King,  in 
bad  Latin  ；  this  being  the  only  dialect  which  they  understood 
in  common : 


CHAR 


per 

brii 


Lord  Cow- 
opposes 
iging  in 
of  bill  to 
make  the 
Prince  de- 
pendent  for 
income 
upon  the 
King. 


"11.  Jan.  1717. 

" Hestern&  nocte  mandato  M.  Vrae  Billa  &  oratio  desig- 
natae  haben  in  ParP  ostensae  sunt. 

Breve  tempus  ad  perpendend.  rem  tarn  arduam. 

Ratio  sufficiens  turn  visa  est  allegan  ad  probandum  quod 
M.  V.  orationem  aliqua  haberet  introductiva ;  si  Consultu 
visum  foret  ut  talis  Billa  introducatur. 

cc  2 


Latin  Let- 
ter from 
Lord  Cow- 


per  to 
Gcortz 
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CHAP.       De  Billa  ips&  nulla  turn  tradidi  opinionem  prseterquam 
cwii'    quasdam  objectionee,  genere  deliberativo^  quse  mihi  extent 
pore  occurrebant. 

Una  observatio  fait  (&  quas  quodamodo  conoedi  yiaa  est) 
Qd  quamviB  Billa  paratur  indefinite^  ad  submittendu  Regis 
disposition!  tantu  pensionis  (100,000  per  an.)  quantu  ipsi 
placeret,  tamen  non  plus  potest  ezpectari,  quatn  ut  pars 
Bufficiens  sustentationi  Juveiiu  Princ.  ita  submitteretor, 
quonia  aliter  tota  pensio  (refigeretur  vel)  precaria  redderetur 
quod,  audiyi  omni  ex  parte  concedi,  hominu  animia  tentatis, 
non  posse  attingi. 

Exposito  qd  fructus  hujus  expeiimenti  non  alius  esse  potest 
quam  appropriatio  quseda  sufficientis  partis  in  educatione 
Frincipu,  (quam  non  par  est  creden  Principem  unquam 
recusaturiL) 

Questio  hue  devenit.  An  tarn  parvi  comodi  cau8& 
pretm  sit  ？ 

Objbctiones.  一  1.  Minuere  quodamodo  Majestate  Vam 
appellando  Populu  ；  prertim  in  re  adeo  tenerfi  versuB  Filiu 
etc- 

2.  Dare  Licentiam  a  Throno  membris  utriusq  ；  Domds 
loquendi  de  hoc  eubjecto  quse  vellnt,  et  movendi  quaesti- 
ones  non  gratas  de  educatione  Principifi  in  Germania. 

3.  Ciere  turbas,  motusq;  animos  acerrimos,  qui  in  disput»- 
tionibus  necessarie  surgent. 

4.  Minuere  numeru  fideliu  amicoru  M.  Vra :  nam  quot 
ex  illis  putabunt  proyisionem  illius  Billse,  vel  impugnare 
proprietatem  vel  punire  delictu  ultril  modum,  &  iSeo,  vel 
aliis  rationibus  recusabunt  dare  suffi-agia  cum  ministris  V.  M. 
exinde  putabunt  se  male  acceptos,  &  consequenter  fient 
malecontenti  ；  fundamentu  Throni  jam  jam  niinis  arctatur, 

5.  Dare  exemplar  invadendi  L^e  lat&  proprietati  subject] ； 
quod  fiat,  si  plus  pecunias  approprietur,  quam  sufficit  susten- 
tationi  Liberoru  ；  &  e  contra  id  solumodo  efficere,  nil 
valet. 

6.  Rem  agredi,  nullo  exemplo  comprobatam,  quamyls  in 
historift  similes  offensae  Casus  non  desuntj 

Movere  novoe  Sermonea  de  hftc  materift,  prctentis  ali- 
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quantum  sopitis  ；  non  tantu  in  Brit,  veru  etiam  in  aliis  mundi  CHAP. 

*  *       '  一  CXVII. 

partlbus.    Hoc  ut  puto  afficiet  auihoritatem  Tram  partibus   1 

exteris  ；  si  in  tali  subjecto  Pari,  foret  prope  equalit  diviau : 
一 CujuB  unanimitas  hucusq;  tantu  ponderis  dedit.  Itaq; 
mea  sententia  est,  Qd  non 

Et  qd  tanta  iDcurrere  mala  &  pericula,  tarn  exigui,  si  alicu- 
ju8,  comodi  cau8&,  non  tnihi，  Bubmisse  dico,  prudens  futu 
Tidetur  nec  tanti  ；  quod  tamen  jndicio  V.  M.  &  potioribus 
sententiis  aUor  Ministroru  humiliter  submitto."  * 


•  The  paper  u  indorsed  in  Lord  Cowper's  handwriting :  "  Latin  Letter  to 
K.  G.      dated  1 1 .  Jan.  1707."   I  attempt  a  translation :  一 

" Last  night,  by  your  Majesty's  order,  the  Bill  to  be  brought  fonrard  in 
pailiameot  and  the  Speech  were  shown  to  me. 

A  short  time  is  allowed  me  to  consider  a  matter  so  weighty. 

The  reason  alleged  then  seemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  your  Majesty  should 
make 疆 speech  to  introduce  the  Bill,  if  it  ihould  be  resolved  that  meh  a  BiU  is  to 
be  introdvcetL 

Respecting  the  Bill  itself  I  then  delivered  no  opinion,  beyond  some  objec- 
tions for  consideration  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment. 

One  obserTation  was  (and  which  seemed  to  be  conceded),  that  although  the 
Bill  ia  framed  abaohUdy  to  subinit  to  the  King's  disposal  so  much  of  the  pen- 
sion (100,000/.  per  an. )  as  lie  should  please*  yet  no  more  can  be  expected,  than  that 
a  part  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  young  Princes  should  thus  be  submitted, 
fttnoe  otherwise  the  whole  pension  would  be  (annulled  or)  rendered  precarious 一 
which  I  baye  heard  agreed  on  all  hands,  public  opinion  being  sounded,  cannot 
be  carried. 

The  result  of  this  eipcriment  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  appropriation  of  a 
sufficient  part  in  the  education  of  the  young  Princes  (which  it  u  not  credible 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  ewr  refuM). 

The  question  conies  to  this,  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  proceed  for  so  small 
an  advantage  ？ 

Objections. It  would  degrade  your  Majesty  in  some  measure,  to  cmll  in 
the  people  to  judge,  particularly  in  ao  delicate  an  affair,  between  you  and  your 
soiv  &c. 

^  It  would  be  to  gUe  leave  from  the  throne  to  ths  members  of  both  Homes 
of  speaking  on  this  subject  what  they  please,  and  of  stirring  disagreeable  ques- 
tions respecting  the  education  of  the  Prince  tn  Germany. 

3.  To  collect  mobs,  and  ineyitably  to  rouse  animosities  in  debate. 

4.  To  lessen  the  number  of  yodr  MiO^y**  &ithful  fnends  ：  for  so  many  of 
them  as  shall  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  generally  improper,  or  in 
tills  instance  would  be  an  excessWe  punishment  of 翁 ftult*  and  for  these  or 
other  reasons  shall  refuse  on  this  occasion  to  vote  with  your  Mi^e8ty*s  ministers 
will  bepeeforth  tbiuk  themseWes  ill  looked  upon,  and  consequeDtly  will  become 
discontented  ；  the  foundation  of  the  throne  is  already  shaken. 

5.  To  giTe  an  example  of  ioTading  by  act  of  parliament  the  property  of  the 
subject,  which  will  be  the  rue  if  more  money  is  appropriated  than  is  necessary 
for  the  maiDtenance  of  the  children  ；  and,  on  the  oontnury,  confined  to  that,  the 
BiU  has  no  operation. 

6，  To  underUke  a  measure  not  recommended  by  any  precedent,  although  in 
history  similar  cases  of  offence  are  not  wanting,  &c.  , 

7.  To  stir  up  new  discussions  respecting  this  matter  (vhich  had  nearly  gone 
to  sleep)  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  I  conceive 
will  lessen  your  credit  in  foreign  parts,  if  upon  such  a  subject  parliament  should 
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The  Bill  which  would  bave  been  so  offensive  to  the  Prince 
and  his  friends  was  abandoned,  but  it  was  resolved  that  Lord 
Cowper  should  no  longer  remain  in  offioe. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1718，  at  an  audience  in  the  royal 
closet  at  St.  James's,  he  finally  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and 
kissed  his  Majesty's  hand  on  his  elevation  to  an  earld<»D.  * 
His  Diary  having  ceased  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign, 
mi  Lady  Cowper'e  MSS.  for  1718  being  lost,  we  unfortu- 
nately know  nothing  of  the  adieus  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
retiring  Chancellor. 


Lord  Stan- 
hope's 
letter  to 
Lord 
Cowper 
upon  bis 
resignation. 


The  same  evening  he  received  the  following  letter  from 
Stanhope,  then  considered  the  prime  minister : ― 

" Cockpit,  April  15tb. 

" My  Lord, 

" I  was  extremely  concerned  to  find,  at  my  returning  here 
this  evening,  the  letter  your  Lordship  had  done  ihe  the 
honour  to  send  to  me.  If  it  had  been  poeeible  to  imagine 
that  your  Lordship  was  determined,  on  account  of  your 
health,  to  be  eased  of  the  very  great  fatigue  which  attends 
the  office  you  have  resigned,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been 
most  intent  upon  suggesting  to  the  King,  and  to  your  Lord- 
ship, some  expedient  that  might  have  kept  your  Lordship  at 
the  head  of  f  consistently  with  more  ease  to  yourself  ； 

and  I  should,  I  am  confident,  in  that  have  had  the  hearty- 
assistance  of  my  Lord  Sunderland,  and  of  every  one  in  the 
King,8  service  ；  and  I  will  still  hope  that  your  Lordship  will 


be  neariy  equally  divided,  unanimity  hitherto  having  given  so  much  stmgtfa  to 
your  goverament  ； 

Therefore  my  opinion  is.  No  ！ 

And  with  all  humility  I  must  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  prudent  nor  worth 
while  for  so  small  an  advantage  (if  Any  may  be  hoped)  to  incur  so  great  evils 
and  perils.  All  these  things  however  I  humbly  submit  to  the  judgmeot  of 
your  Miyesty,  and  the  better  opinions  of  your  other  ministers*** 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  hare  always  understood  the  meaning  of  tbis  < 
have  only  the  rough  drau^t  of  it,  with-  oblhentioiis  and  abbreruiti 
wish  there  had  been  preserved  a  specimen  of  George's  Latinity  一  which  I  dare 
say  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Cbanodlor,  although  his  Majesty  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  puzzled  vith  some  of  our  parliamentary  thmff, 

寧 The  preamble  of  the  patent  was  drawn  by  Hughes  in  terms  of  high 
eulogium. 

t  Illegible  word. 
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80  far  indulge  your  eervante  as  to  allow  them  to  think  CHAP. 

%vhether  some  happy  turn  of  that  kind  may  not  be  given.   [ 

This  sudden  resolution  hath  so  startled  me,  that  I  really  do 
not  well  know  what  to  write  to  your  Lordship  ；  but  as  I 
judge  a  most  honest  and  necessary  maxim  to  be 《 non  despe- 
rare  de  republica,'  so  will  I  not  despair  of  seeing  my  Lord 
Cowper  soon  again  in  the  King's  service.    I  am,  with  as 
sincere  a  respect  as  is  possible, 
" My  Lord, 
" your  Lordship's 
" most  humble  and 

" most  obedient  Servant, 

" Stanhope." 


But  notwithstanding  this  flummery,  Stanhope,  to  gratify 
the  King's  humour,  was  much  delighted  with  Lord  Cowper'a 
retirement,  and  heartily  assisted  in  smoothing  away  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  who  by 
taking  a  decided  part  against  the  Prince  had  entirely  gained 
his  Majesty's  confidence. 

Parliament  having  been  previously  prorogued,  the  moment 
that  Lord  Cowper  had  got  rid  of  the  Great  Seal  he  hurried  J^tireTLto 
off  to  his  house  at  Colegreen,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  enjoy  the 
hia  gardens  and  his  woods,  which  for  a  time  he  thought  he  c**»"*try. 
preferred  to  all  the  glittering  objects  of  ambition. 

While  the  Ex-chancellor  saw  with  less  regret  the  fate  of 
some  of  his  officers,  he  showed  his  respect  for  literature  by 
an  effort  in  favour  of  Hughes,  the  poet,  whom  he  bad  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  secretaries,  and  for  whom  he  thus  implored 
m^rcj  from  Lord  Parker,  his  successor :  一 

" My  Lord,  Lord 

" Of  the  many  that  were  losers  by  my  resigning  the  Great  j^^^J^* 

Seal,  I  shall  yenture  to  recommend  but  one  gentleman  to  Lord 

your  Lordfihip,  the  benrer,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  who  served  J^*^'®*" 

for  some  little  time  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Com-  favour  of 

missions  of  the  Peace; 一 and  I  should  not  do  that  but  for  J^******** 
two  reasons  ；  the  one,  that  he  had  hardly  served  long  enough 
to  make  him  amends  for  preparing  to  execute  that  trust  ；  the 
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congra- 
tulation 
from 


other,  that  I  am  convinced  from  tbe  little  time  he  did  serve 
that  your  Lordship,  if  you  continue  him  in  that  service,  will 
thank  me  for  having  recommended  him  ；  and  your  so  doing 
will  be  also  a  great  obligation  on 

" Yours,  &c. 

" Cowper. 

" I  most  heartily  wish  your  Lordship  much  joy." 

The  application  succeeded^  and  tbe  gratefiil  bard,  in  an 
imitation  of  Horace,  thus  sung  the  praises  of  hie  patron.  * 

" Let  Fame  be  silent,  only  tell 
That  gen*rous  Cowper  loves  me  well  ； 
Thro*  Britain's  realms  I  shall  be  knoini 
By  Cowp€r*s  merit,  not  my  own  ： 
And  when  tbe  tomb  my  dust  shall  hide, 
StrippM  of  a  mortal*s  little  pride. 
Vain  pomp  be  spar'd,  and  ev'ry  tear  ； 
Let  but  some  stone  this  sculpture  bear  ： 
*  Here  lies  his  day,  to  earth  coosign'd. 
To  whom  great  Cowper  once  was  kind.'" 

Falling  dangerously  ill  soon  after,  Hughes,  in  further 
proof  of  his  gratitude,  sent  his  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  the  Ex-chancellor^  who  thus  courteously  acknow- 
ledged his  obligation : 

" Sir, 

" I  thank  you  for  the  most  acceptable  present  of  your 
picture,  and  assure  you  that  none  in  this  age  can  set  a  higher 
value  upon  it  than  I  do,  and  shall  while  I  live  ；  though  I 
am  sensible  posterity  will  outdo  me  in  that  particular. 
" With  the  greatest  esteem  and  sincerity, 

" Your  most  affectionate  Servant, 

" COWPEB- 

" I  intend  to  wait  on  you  very  quickly,  if  I  hear  you  are 
well  enough  to  be  troubled  with  me," 

In  aa  interval  of  pain,  Hughes  wrote  him  another  letter 
in  which  he  said :  "  I  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  your 
being  so  honourably  eased  from  a  very  great  burthen,  the 
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constsint  fatigue  of  which  must  have  made  it  uneasy,  and 
might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  your  health."  •  The  Ex- 
dumcellor  received  similar  felicitations  from  other  friends, 
and  he  professed  merrily  to  respond  to  them  ；  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
gone  on  bearing  the  "burthen"  and  the  "fatigue,  from 
Avhich  he  was  relieved,  if  he  could  have  done  so  without 
dishonour. 

He  Burvived  rather  more  than  four  years,  never  return- 
ing to  office,  but  still  deyoting  himself  to  the  public  service. 
**  Non  fuit  consilium  socordift  atque  desidift  bonum  otium 
conterere  ；  neque  vero  agrum  colendo,  aut  venando,  ser- 
yilibus  officiis  intentum  fletatem  agere."  f  Nor  did  he,  like 
some  Ex-chancellors,  waste  his  days  in  listless  discontenty  or 
in  counting  over  the  money  in  his  chest,  or  in  vain  efforts  to 
regain  court  favour.  He  attended  to  his  duties  In  parlia^- 
ment  with  unabated  energy,  and  when  his  presence  was 
wanted  for  the  judicial  business  of  the  Privy  Council,  he 
was  always  ready  to  assist. 

If  he  quitted  office  having  had  no  quarrel  with  his  col- 
leagues, differences  of  opinion  soon  sprung  up  between  them  ； 
一 and  (generally  with  reason  on  his  side,  though  sometimes,  I 
fear,  actuated  by  personal  pique,)  he  exerted  himBelf  to  thwart 
most  of  the  measures  which  they  brought  forward.  His  first 
display  of  opposition,  though  excusable^  considering  the  sen- 
timents which  then  generally  prevailed  among  eidightened 
statesmen,  tempers  our  admiration  of  his  regard  for  religious 
liberty*  The  subsisting  government  was  more  favourable  to 
true  toleration  than  any  England  ever  knew  prior  to  that  of 
Earl  Grey  in  the  year  1830.  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  were 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  pretty  equally  divided  power.  The 
former  has  the  merit  of  originating  a  measure  which,  if  it 
had  paaged  as  he  projected  it,  would  have  placed  Dissenters 
and  Roman  Catholics  (as  far  as  all  civil  rights  are  ooncemed) 
on  the  same  footing  of  equality  with  members  of  the  esta- 
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♦  Hughes,  likewise  a  few  days  before  his  death,  dedicated  to  Lord  Cowper  his 
" Siege  of  Danoascus,"  the  success  of  which,  when  first  represented,  he  beard  as 
be  expired. 

t  Sail.  Cat.  c.  iv. 
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and  Corpo- 
ration Actn. 


bliahed  Church  which  they  now  happily  enjoy.  He  wished 
not  only  to  repeal  the  "  Schism  Act,"  which  had  disgraced 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  the  "  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,"  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL，  in  vio- 
lation of  the  "  Declaration  of  Breda  ；，，  and  be  actually  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  King  and  the  cabinet  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a 
government  being  much  more  liberal  than  the  oppoehion,  and 
even  than  many  of  ite  own  flupporters.  The  news  of  such  a 
measure  was  received  with  horror  by  the  High  Church 
party,  and  many  good  Whigs  thought  that  it  went  a  vast 
deal  too  far  ；  insonrach  that  the  Dissenters  themselves  soon 
agreed  that  the  total  repeal  of  the  "  Test  and  Corporatkm 
Acts  ，，  should  be  deferred.  Stanhope  pledging  himself  to  move 
this  hereafter,  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ；  and  that 
the  bill  to  be  now  brought  in  should  only  mitigate  some  of 
their  more  obnoxious  clauses,  and  totally  repeal  the  "  Schism 
Act."  A  bill,  so  framed,  wafi  introduced  by  Stanhope  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  parliament  met.  When  he  had 
ably  explained  and  defended  it,  he  was  zealously  supported 
by  Sunderland  ；  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  to  say  that,  in  as 
far  as  it  did  more  than  simply  repeal  the  "  Schism  Act,"  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Lord  Cowper,  who  said  "he 
had  no  manner  of  prejudice  against  the  Dissenters,  but  rather 
a  tender  regard  for  them  ；  that  as  he  had  been  bred  in,  so  he 
had  ever  communicated  with,  the  Church  of  England,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  Protestant  church,  and  the  .  most 
agreeable  to  the  primitive  pattern  of  Christianity  ；  but  that 
however,  if  he  had  happened  to  be  at  Geneva,  he  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  have  oommunicated  with  the  Proteatants 
there  ；  that  he  was  disposed  to  afford  the  Dissenters  as  much 
ease  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  and  would  readily  give  his  vote  for  the 
repealing  of  the 《 Schism  Act  ； ,  but  that  he  could  not  but  op- 
pose that  part  of  the  bill,  which  now  lay  before  theui，  whereby 
parts  of  the 《 Test  and  Corporation  Acts'  were  done  away  with, 
because  he  looked  on  those  acts  as  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  have  them  inviolably  preserved."     The  venerable 
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Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  a  truly  ChnBtian  gpiril^  stood  CHAP. 
up  for  the  cause  of  religions  liberty,  contending  that  the 
{nrmcipleB  on  wbidi  the  laws  to  be  Abrogated  rested  would 
justify  all  the  heathen  perBecutmw  of  the  converts  to  the 
TOligion  of  JeBus,  and  all  the  horrora  of  the  Popish  inqui- 
sition.*  But  the  government  was  obliged  to  follow  the  line 
which  Lord  Cowper  prescribed,  and,  when  all  the  clanseB 
had  been  struck  out  except  the  simple  repeal  of  the  "  Schism 
Act,"  the  third  reading  was  carried  only  by  a  small  majority. 
Stanhope's  descendant,  inheriting  much  of  liis  genius  and  hie 
liberality^  remarks,  that  "  the  *  more  favourable  oppoctunity  ， 
promised  the  Dissenters  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tent  and  Cor- 
poration Aots  never  came.  Those  aots  remained  on  the  Bta- 
tnte  book  one  hundred  and  nine  years  more,  but  remained 
only  ISke  rusty  weapons  hung  in  an  armouiy,  trophieB  of  past 
power,  not  instruments  of  further  aggression  or  defence."  t 
This  observation  is  correct  with  respect  to  the  holding  of 
offices  under  the  Crown,  but  from  municipal  offioes  Diaaenters 
were  effectually  excluded  till  Lord  John  Ruaaell's  triumph^ 
in  the  year  1827. 

Lord  Cowper  ere  long  redeemed  himself  from  .this  aberra-  He  op- 
tion by  his  noble  stand  in  the  Hoiuae  of  Lords,  almost  aiogle- 
-handed,  againet  a  moat  reprehensible  measure,  which  was  Bill, 
very  cordiaJly  received  there,  —  being  brought  forward  with 
all  the  strength  of  the  government,  and  being  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  their  Lordships 一 
Sunderland's  celebrated  Peerage  Bill  ―  whereby  it  was 
-to  be  enacted  that  the  existing  number  of  English  Peers 
should  never  be  increased  beyond  six,  twith  on  exception  in 
&TOur  of  Princes  of  the  blood;  that  for  every  extinotion 
there  might  be  a  new  creation  ；  and  that  instead  of  the 
sixteen  elective  Peers  from  Scotland,  the  King  should  name 
twcnty*five  to  be  hereditary*    It  ia  difficult  for  ue  to  con- 


♦  He  was  seconded  by  three  other  Bishops,  Willis,  Gibson,  and  Kennet,  the 
last  of  whom  warned  his  brethren  agnintt  imteaiing  the  preUtes  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  who,  by  supporting  arbitrary  measures  and  persecution,  first  brought 
scandfll  and  contempt  upon  the  clergy,  and  at  last  ruin  both  on  church  and 
state. 

f  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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  measure  was  so  eagerly  brought  forward,  and  ao  obsti- 
nately pressed.  Lord  Oxford's  creation  of  twelve  Peers 
to  carry  a  vote  in  favour  of  tiie  peace  of  Utrecht,  was 
much  talked  of;  but  the  possibility  of  abusing  a  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  could  not  weigh  much  with  a  minister 
in  whom  the  exercifie  of  that  prerogative  was  actually  vested. 
The  solution  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  enmity  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  present  government,  and  Sunderland's 
hope  that  by  insuring  the  continuance  of  a  majority  at  his 


command  in  one  chamber  of  the  parliament,  he  might  thereby 


The  country  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  much 
agitated  by  this  measure  for  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  was  in  our  time  by  the 
"Bill  for  reforming  the  Representation  of  the  People." 
Addison  plausibly  defending  it  in  the  "Old  Whig,**  and 
Steele  successfully  assailing  it  in  "  The  Plebeian,"  it  was 
the  cause  of  a  breach  in  the  friendship  between  those  two  emi- 
nent and  amiable  men.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  hiirhly 


although,  by  stopping  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  it  must 
in  another  generation  have  reduced  that  House  to  utter 
imbecility  and  inaignificance.  Lord  Cowper,  from  the  first 
and  during  its  whole  progress,  most  strenuouslj  opposed  it 


March  3.  In  his  earliest  speech  against  it,  he  appears  to  have  made  the 
1719*  greatest  impression  by  attacking  what  I  should  have  thought 
its  least  vulnerable  enactment, 一  to  make  Scotland  be  r^re- 
sented  in  the  Upper  House  by  hereditary  instead  of  elective 
Peers,  一 but  he  was  much  applauded  while  he  denounced  the 
change  as  a  violation  of  the  Union,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  excluded  Scotch  Peers,  who 
would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  condition  than  any  other  sab* 
jectsy  since  they  would  neither  be  electors  nor  elected, 
neither  representativeB  nor  represented.*  In  consequence 
of  this  opposition^  when  the  bill  stood  for  a  third  reading,  it 
was  dropped,  —  on  the  alleged  ground  that,  from  being  so 


perpetuate  his  own  power. 


•  7  Pari.  Hist*  591. 
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misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  its  merits  were  not  likely 
to  be  fairly  considered  in  the  Lower  House. 

Bu^^  the  new  sessioD,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  again  introduced,  when  Lord  Cowper 
again  vigorously  oppoeed  it,  throwing  out  some  dark  hints  as 
to  the  motiyeB  of  ita  supporters,  and  concluding  with  the 
observation,  that,  "  for  his  own  part,  he  could  not  help  being 
of  opinion  that  if  there  were  no  secret  meaning  in  this  bill, 
some  men  would  not  be  so  pressing  for  it"  *  He  met  with 
BO  little  support,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House 
against  it  in  any  of  ita  stages.  But  the  Peers  were  saved 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  infatuation  by  the  unanimous 
abhorrence  of  the  measure  which  animated  all  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
the  moet  rhetorical  speech  ever  delivered  hj  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole,  ―  beginning  with  these  memorable  word^, "  Among 
the  Bomans,  the  wisest  people  upon  earth,  the  Temple  of 
Fame  was  placed  behind  the  Temple  of  Virtue."  f 

In  the  following  year  Lord  Cowper  ahowed  his  sagacity 
by  strenuously,  though  ineffectually,  opposing  the  South 
Sea  Bill, ―  which  excited  a  spirit  of  gambling  unequalled  till 
the  Bpeculations  in  railway  shares, 一  which  in  the  result 
brought  rain  on  thousands  of  families  and  almost  subverted 
the  national  credit, — but  which  was  expected  to  produce  riches 
and  prosperity  till  then  unknown  in  the  world.  He  com- 
pared it  to  the  Trojan  horse,  ushered  in  and  received  with 
great  pomp  and  acclamations  of  joy,  but  contrived  for  trea- 
chery and  destruction : 

- " Scandit  fatalU  machina  muros, 
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FoeU  armis.    Pueri  circum,  innuptieque  puelle 
Sacra  caaunt,  funemque  manu  contingere  gaudenc. 
lUa  subit,  medisque  minans  Ulabitur  urbi. 
Instamus  tamen  immemores  caecique  furore, 
£t  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arcc." 


When  the  bubble  burst.  Lord  Cowper  concurred  in  the  Jan.9.i72i. 
punishment  of  the  Directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  but 
animadverted  with  much  severity  upon  the  government  that 


•  7  Pari.  Hist  607. 

t  The  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Lower  House  by  269  to  177,  Lord  Cowper's 
brother,  Spencer,  voting  with  the  majority.  15  Pari.  Hist.  624. . 
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had  enabled  them  to  commit  such  fnuids,  and  to  create  mdi 
mischiefs,*  .  . 

I  mention  liis  next  appearance  in  the  House  as  the  farliest 
instance  I  find  record^  of  the  practice  m>w  so  preyaleat  of 
putting  que8tk)ns  in  pftrlioment  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  There  beiiig  a  report  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Knight,  agiunst  whom  the  House  of  Lords  wished  to  take 
some  proceedings,  and  who  had  absconded,  bad  been  arrested 
in  Bmsselsy  upon  the  application  of  the  English  resident 
there,.  Lord  Cowper  rising  in  his  place,  mentioned  the  report 
" which  being  a  matter  in  which  the  public  was  higUjr  con- 
cerned, he  desired  those  in  the  administration  to  acquaint  the 
House  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  that  report  ？"  f  Lord 
Sunderl&nd  then  stated  that  tLe  report  wa&true-  and  informed 
the  House  in  what  manner  Mr.  Knight  had  been  apprehended 
and  secured  一  taking  credit  to  the  government  for  tke  promp- 
titude and  energy  they  had  exhibited.^ 

It  appears  by  a  proceeding  the  same  year,  which  Lord 
Cowper  fttrcDuously  supported,  that  a  wholesome  practice 
then  prevailed  in  the  Lords  and  Commons^  which  has  unfor- 
tunately now  fallen  into  desuetude, ~  being  merely  talked  of  in 
one  House,  and  being  absolutely  forgotten  in  the  other  ― of 
£xing  a  day  for  calling  over  the  Hotuae,  and  actuftUy  com- 
pelling  the  attendance  of  all  members  during  the  debate  and 
the  division.  § 

The  idea  that  law  Lords  are  only  to  disease  questions 
of  law  was  scorned  by  Lord  Cowper,  and  he  now  introduced 
a  bill  for  relaxing  the  regulations  respecting  quarantine, 
which  he  represented  as  ineffectual,  unnecessary^  vexatious, 
odious,  and  basely  copied  from  the  arbitrary  law  of  France. 
The  bill  being  thrown  out  by  the  government,  he  was  joined 
by  many  Peers  in  a  spirited  protest,  describing  its  merits, 
and  exposing  the  motives  for  its  rejection,  ||  He  likewise 
took  a  very  active  part  in  a  debate,  and  a  protest  respecting 
the  management  of  the  navy,  f 


•  7  Pari.  Hist  698. 

t  I  know  not  when  the  existing  form  of  commencing  the  question  was  es- 
tablished ： 一 " Seeing  the  R*  Ho^bi«  gentleman  or  the  noble  Lord  in  bis  place, 一  &c. 

I  7  Pari.  Hist  709.  §  Ibid.  921. 

II  Ibid.  933.  t  lb.  939. 
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A  few  days  after  there  waa  a  scene  in  the  House  which  chap. 
showed  the  existence  of  considerable  ill  will  between  him  • 


and  h]3  "  noble  and  learned  friend,"  who  succeeded  him.     d.  1722. 
The  House  had  been  adjonmed  to  the  3d  of  February,  at  Scene  in 
eleven  o'clock,  then  the  usual  hour  to  meet  for  busmess,  。f\^=" 
instead  of  seven  or  eight,  as  in  the  good  old  times.    A  con-  produced 
siderable  number  of  Lords  assembled,  but  no  Lord  Chancellor  Mnceof'*" 
appeared,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  Peter  King,  commis- 
sioned  to  sit  in  his  absence,  was  likewise  absent.    At  last,  Maccles- 
Lord  Cowper,  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  ^eid. 
Liords,  in  default  of  the  Lord  Chancellor^  or  a  Speaker  specially 
authorised  by  the  Crown,  to  choose  a  Speaker  for  themselves,  ， 
moved,  first,  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  the  Peer  of 
highest  rank,  and  then,  that  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  should 
take  the  woolsack  as  Speaker;  but  they  successively*  ran  out 
of  the  House  as  soon  as  their  names  were  mentioned.  Lord 
Cowper  then  made  the  same  motion  with  respect  to  a  law- 
Lord,  Lord  Lechmere,  who  bad  been  made  a  Peer  without 
having  held  any  higher  office  than  that  of  Attorney  General 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  is  long  ago 
forgotten,  though  he  moved  the  impeachment  of  the  rebel 
Lords,  led  the  opposition  against  Walpole,  and  was  famous 
in  his  day.    After  a  short  debate,  the  question  was  about  to 
be  put,  when  the  Mace  and  the  Great  Seal  presented  them- 
selves to  the  House,  and  were  followed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.   " Puffing  and  blowing,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack," and  having  observed  some  uneasiness  among  the  Lords, 
he  acquainted  their  Lordships,  "  That  he  having  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  Majesty  at  St.  James's,  had  accordingly 
waited  upon  his  Majesty  there,  where  he  was  detained  longer 
than  he  could  foresee  by  his  Majesty's  command  ；  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  he  came  hither  with  the  utmost 
expedition  ；  and  asked  pardon  for  his  stay  of  the  Lords,  who 
had  been  so  long  kept  in  expectation  of  him."    But  several 
opposition  Lords  declared  this  excuse  to  be  wholly  insuffi- 
cient, and  one  of  them,  prompted  by  Lord  Cowper,  moved 
" That  the  House,  to  show  its  indignation  at  the  affront 
offered  to  it,  should  immediately  adjourn  to  Monday  without 
transacting  any  further  business."    But  the  motion  being 
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put,  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  49  to  31.  Lord  Cowper 
, thereupon  drew,  and  with  other  Peers  signed  a  protest, 
which,  afler  reciting  the  facts, 一  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
excuse, — thus  proceeded :  "  which  excuse,  though  it  might  in 
great  measure  free  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  imputatioa 
of  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  yet  it  seemed  to  us  in  no  degree 
to  justify  the  indignity  which  we  think  was  upon  the  whole 
matter  done  to  the  House,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
council  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  which  all  other  councils  ought 
to  give  way  ；  and  therefore  the  business  of  any  other  council 
ought  not  to  have  detained  the  Speaker  of  this  House  after 
the  hour  appointed  for  its  meeting,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  day  the  House  has  usually  of  late  spent  in  business  ；  and 
as  we  venture  to  say  the  dignity  of  this  House  hafi  not  of 
late  years  been  increasing,  so  we  are  unwilling  that  any  thing 
we  conceive  to  be  a  gross  neglect  of  it  should  pass  without  some 
note  on  our  records  ―  which  we  thought  would  have  been 
in  some  measure  attained  by  an  immediate  adjournment."  • 

Bitterness  of  feeling  between  Lord  Cowper  and  his  late 
colleagues  becoming  more  intense,  they  spread  reports  that 
he  had  coalesced  with  the  Tories,  and  was  even  plotting  with 
the  Jacobites, — for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  colour, 
except  that,  in  opposing  some  of  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  had  found  himself  dividing  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Bishop  Atterbury.  Most  preposterous  hopes  were 
entertained  hj  the  exiled  royal  family  that  Lord  Cowper 
might  be  brought  to  espouse  their  cause  ；  insomuch  that  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  James  himself,  wrote  him  letters  filled  with 
solicitations  and  promises,  but  these  he  treated  with  neglect 
and  contempt.  However,  when  a  discovery  was  made  of 
Layer's  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Stuarts  by  a  French  inva- 
sion,  and  he  was  examined  in  the  Tower  by  a  ministerial 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  thought  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  government  by  implicating  some  of  the 
discontented  Whig  lords,  and  he  said  "  he  had  been  told  hj 
one  Plunket,  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  that  Lord  Cowper 
had  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  that  Prince,  and  that,  along  with 


•  7  Pari.  Hut  960. 
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seven  other  lords  and  six  commoners,  he  formed  a  cabinet, 
under  the  name  of  Bukford's  Club,  for  carrying  on  the 
government  in  his  name."  This  information,  however  im- 
probable or  incredible,  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  conspicuously  blazoned  forth  in  their  report, 
which  was  twice  read  aloud  in  the  House,  printed  in  the 
votes,  recorded  in  the  Journals,  and  industriously  circulated 
over  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Cowper  thereupon  made  a  formal  complaint  upon  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  said,  "  that  little  regard 
had  been  shown  to  divers  members  of  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly, whose  honour  and  reputation  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 一  being  represented,  on  mere  hearsay,  as  privy  to 
treasonable  designs  against  the  goyernmeDt.  Having  been 
raised,  however  unworthily,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Peer,  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  peerage  of  England,  which  they  held  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  and  which  were  confirmed  to  them  by 
Magna  Charta.  After  having,  on  so  many  occasions  and 
in  such  difficult  times,  given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  hearty 
zeal  and  affection  for  the  Protestant  succession,  and  of  his 
attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  his  dynasty,  he  had 
just  reason  to  be  offended  when  he  saw  his  name  bandied 
jabout  in  a  list  of  a  chimerical  club  of  disaffected  persons,  on 
the  hearsay  evidence  of  an  infamous  man，  charged  by  the 
coromittee  themselves  with  having,  to  magnify  the  number 
of  the  Pretender's  friends,  inserted  in  lists  of  his  supporters 
the  names  of  well-affected  persons,  without  having  the  least 
authority  for  so  doing."  Having  attempted  to  throw  some 
doubts  on  the  whole  of  the  conspiracy,  he  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, "that  the  persons  supposed  to  have  given  the  inform- 
ation to  Layer  should  be  sent  for,  and  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  respecting  the  truth  of  this  charge." 

Lord  Townshend,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in- 
sisted that,  "  as  the  noble  and  learned  Earl's  name  was  men- 
tioned in  the  examination  of  Layer,  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  Report,  but 
the  Committee  had  declared  their  entire  conviction  of  his 
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Lordship's  innocence,  so  that  his  reputation  could  not  have 
suffered  in  the  manner  he  had  supposed :  farther  inquiry  was 
therefore  unnecessaiy.  But  the  House  must  have  been  much 
surprised  to  find  that  a  noble  and  learned  Peer,  whose  abilities 
and  merit  had  justly  so  great  weight  in  that  assembly,  should 
upon  a  trivial  circumstance  ridicule  as  a  fiction  a  horrid  and 
execrable  conspiracy  supported  by  so  many  concurring  proofs." 
一 The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  81  to  26.  Lord 
Cowper  haying  entered  a  protest  in  the  Journals  against  this 
decision,  signed  a  solemn  declaration,  "  upon  his  honoub, 
that  the  statement  was  false."  •  Layer  notwithstanding  this 
service,  was  convicted  and  executed. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  Lord  Cowper  would  vi- 
gorously oppose  the  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
Atterbury,  however  much  he  might  condemn  his  principles. 
This  bill  did  not  affect  the  life  of  the  party  accused,  going 
no  farther  than  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, to  banish  him,  and  to  make  it  felony  to  correspond  with 
him  without  the  King's  licence.  No  one  doubted  that  by  overt 
acts  to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  he  had  actually  been  guilty  of 
high  treason,  yet  there  was  no  sufficient  legal  evidence  against 
him  upon  which  he  could  be  convicted  judicially  before  a  cri- 
minal court,  and  reasonable  men  regarded  with  disapprobation 
and  alarm  the  precedent  of  legislating  penally  against  a  political 
enemy.  We  have  a  fuller  account  of  Lord  Cowper's  speech  on 
this  occasion  than  of  any  other  he  ever  delivered.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  it  will  display  its  character  and  merit : 一 "  I  am,  my 
Lords,  against  this  bill,  not  only  because  I  think  nothing  has 
been  offered  sufficient  for  the  support  of  it,  but  because  I 
think  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  concerned  in  the  event  of  it. 
That  House  began  by  voting  the  Bishop,  without  hearing 
him,  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  then,  instead  of  impeaching 
him,  or  leaving  him  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  they  make 
themselves  his  judges  as  well  as  his  accusers,  and  paes 

•  This  document,  which  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated,  wa»  thus 
entitled: 一 "The  Declaration  of  William  £arl  Cowper,  showing  that  the 
matters  contained  in  some  hearsays  relating  to  htm  in  the  esamiDation  of 
Christopher  Layer  are  iaUe  and  groundless."  See  8  ParL  Hist  S04.  15  St. 
Tr.  94—693. 
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sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him.    Your  Lordship's  pri-  char 

vileges  are  invaded,  for  in  you  is  vested  the  supreme  judicial   ' 

power.  And  in  what  a  situation  does  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding place  his  Majesty,  who  is  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
his  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  utter  ruin  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  without  any  means  of  knowing  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests.  *  Where  is  now  the  necessity  for  this  uncon- 
stitutioDal  interference  ？  The  alleged  culprit  stands  at  your 
bar，  and  has  never  attempted  to  fly  from  justice.  If  there 
be  legal  evidence  against  him,  let  him  be  legally  convicted  ； 
without  legal  evidence  he  must  be  wrongfully  condemned. 
I  expected  to  have  heard  from  the  Right  Reverend  Bench, 
that  to  make  or  deprive  Bishops  is  no  part  of  the  biiainees  of 
the  state  ；  and  it  must  be  owned  that  if  the  Parliament  can 
properly  deprive  this  Bishop,  we  are  equally  authorised  to 
make  another  in  his  room.  I  can  guess  at  no  advantage 
which  the  Church  can  derive  from  this  bill,  except  that  it 
will  cause  a  vacancy  in  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  and  in 
the  See  of  Rochester."  t  After  a  very  minute  and  masterly 
analysis  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  bill,  he 
thus  concludes : 一 "My  Lords^  I  have  now  done;  and  if 
upon  this  occasion  I  have  tried  your  patience  or  discovered 
an  unbecoming  warmth,  your  Lordships  will  impute  it  to 
the  concern  I  am  under  lest,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it  should 
become  a  dangerous  precedent  to  after  ages.  My  zeal  as  an 
Englishman  for  the  good  of  my  country,  obliges  me  to  set 
my  face  against  oppression  in  every  shape  ；  and  wherever  I 
think  I  meet  with  it  (it  matters  not  whether  one  man  or 
five  hundred  be  the  oppressors),  1  shall  be  sure  to  oppose  it 
with  all  my  might;  for  vain  will  be  the  boast  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  constitution,  in  vain  shall  we  talk  of  our 
liberty  and  our  property  secured  to  us  by  law,  if,  when  it 


*  This  is  a  sophistical  subtlety,  for  the  King  may  be  present  and  is  supposed 
to  preside  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliamenl.  Besides,  he  is  to  act  by  the 
advice  of  bis  ministers. 

t  Pretty  well! 一 but  not  equal  to  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Bathurst  in  the  same 
debate  on  the  Bishops  about  to  vote  against  Atterbury.  "  I  can  hardly  account 
for  the  inveterate  malice  some  persons  bear  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  unless  they  are  possessed  of  the  infatuation  of  the  wild  Indians, 
who  fondly  believe  they  will  inherit  not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities  of 
any  great  enemy  they  kill." 
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suits  the  purpose  of  a  vindictive  majority  in  parliament, 
without  law  or  evidence  we  may  be  deprived  of  both.  There 
is  a  boast  in  this  case  that  life  is  spared,  but  that  mercy  is 
very  equivocal  which  bids  a  man  live  after  depriving  him  of 
all  for  which  life  is  desirable."  The  bill,  however,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  83  to  43，  and  the  Bishop  was 
banished.  The  impolicy  of  this  proceeding  was  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  circumstance  of  Bolingbroke,  an  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  man,  who  had  been  openly  in  the 
fserviee  of  the  Pretender  as  Secretary  of  State, — at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  a  bribe  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  receiving 
a  partial  pardon,  and  being  allowed  to  return  to  England^ 
Atterbury,  when  landed  at  Calais,  finding  him  ready  to 
embark  there,  said  with  a  smile,  一  "  Then  I  am  exchanged  ！  "* 
I  cannot  find  that  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Cowper  afterwards 
met.  The  former,  however,  now  had  an  interview  with  the 
King,  while  the  latter,  although  as  steadily  attached  as  ever 
to  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  House  of  Hanover, 
seems  no  longer  to  have  been  admitted  at  Court. 

Before  he  closed  his  honourable  career,  there  was  only  one 
other  occasion  of  his  appearing  before  the  public, ― when  he 
displayed  the  same  liberal  principles  and  sound  judgment 
which  had  almost  invariably  distinguished  him.  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  were  now  no  more,  and  the  reins  of  govern- 


•  Pope,  the  friend  of  both,  exclaimed,  一 "  This  nation  is  afraid  of  being  over- 
run with  too  much  politeness,  and  cannot  regain  one  great  genius  but  at  the 
expence  of  another.*'  But  the  Poet  had  partly  contributed  to  this  catastrophe 
by  being  such  a  shocking  bad  witness  for  Atterburj,  when  called  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  prove  his  character  aad  habits.  He  afterwards  tried  to 
make  compensation  by  the  couplet, 一 

" How  pleasing  Atterbury*s  softer  hour  ！ 
How  Bhines  bis  soul  unconquer'd  in  the  Tower!" 

Atterbury's  best  defence  is  by  Swift,  who  most  happily  ridicules  the  evideoce 
of  the  horrid  conspiracy  chiefly  relied  on  ―  of  the  dog  Harlequin,  who 

" Confessed  as  plain  as  he  could  bark  ； 
Then  with  his  forefoot  set  his  mark." 

To  this  conspiracy  the  relentless  satirist  afterwards  alluded  in  GulHver*8  Travels 
" as  the  workmanship  of  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  character  of 
profound  politicians;  to  restore  new  vigour  to  a  crazy 廳 dnainistration  ；  to  stifle 
or  divert  general  discontents,  and  to  fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures." 
Gay  joined  the  tuneful  throng  in  singing  the  praise  of  the  banished  man  ：  一 

" See  Rochester  approving  nods  his  head. 
And  ranks  one  modern  with  the  mighty  dead.** 
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ment  were  in  the  firm  grasp  of  Walpole,  who,  although  far  CHAP, 
from  being  of  a  cruel  or  bigoted  temper,  had  by  no  means 
their  enlightened  views  of  religious  toleration,  and  who  was 
willing,  for  the  quiet  inarch  of  civil  government,  to  foster 
religious  prejudice.  Those  implicated  in  the  late  Jacobite 
plot  wero  chiefly  Boman  Catholics,  and  great  odium  was 
incurred  by  all  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  the 
belief  that,  because  James  had  refused  to  renounce  it  to 
mount  a  throne,  they  were  all  zealously  devoted  to  his 
cause.  Walpole,  therefore,  as  well  to  gain  popularity  as 
money,  came  forward  with  a  proposal  to  raise  100,000/.  a 
year  upon  the  estates  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  tax  was 
much  approved  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
extended  to  all  Nonjurors. 

When  the  bill  to  impose  it  came  up  to  the  House  of  May  20. 
Peers,  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Lord  Cowper,  who  ？ 
contended  that  whatever  gloss  religious  and  party  zealots  Cowper's 
might  put  upon  the  measure,  those  who  were  to  suffer  by 
it  must  regard  it  as  persecution  ；  they  must  feel  that  they  were 
unjustly  made  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  others,  and  they  must 
be  rendered  hostile  to  the  government  which  could  sanction 
such  an  outrage.  He  desired  their  Lordships  to  consider 
whether  they  were  not  themselves  injuring  the  Protestant 
cause  ；  for  Protestants  abroad  might  have  severe  hardships 
inflicted  upon  them  by  reason  of  our  persecuting  Roman 
Catholics  at  home.  He  said  he  was  informed  that  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Regent  of  France  had  used  their  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  those  of  their  own  religion  amongst  us  ；  and 
as  those  two  powerful  princes  had  given  undoubted  proofs  of 
their  friendship  to  his  Majesty  in  discovering  and  quashing 
the  late  conspiracy,  so  they  could  not  but  think  themselves 
but  indifferently  requited  if  this  bill,  marking  indiscrimi- 
nately all  Roman  Catholics  for  vengeance,  should  pass  into  a 
law.  His  Lordship  added,  that  no  government  ever  got 
any  advantage  by  persecuting  a  portion  of  its  subjects, ― of 
which  he  gave  several  instances  ；  and  he  particularly  dwelt 
upon  the  ill  consequences  to  France  from  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  "  whereby  many  of  her  wealthiest 
merchants  and  most  skilful  artificers  had  been  driven  away 
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to  employ  their  capital,  and  to  exercise  their  industry  in 
rival  states  ；  and  the  object  seemed  to  be  that  there  should 
be  English  Roman  Catholic  refugees  enriching  France  and 
Spain,  and  plotting  against  their  native  country,  by  whom 
they  had  been  treated  so  unjustly."  He  carried  with  him  a 
glorious  minority  of  55  against  the  nunisterial  majority  of 
69 一 showing,  very  clearly,  that  the  measure  was  condemned 
by  the  real  sense  of  the  House.  Lord  Cowper's  last  act  as  a 
Peer  was  to  record  a  protest  against  it.*  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  session,  which  proved  to  be  his  last,  was  ter- 
minated by  a  prorogation. 

But  we  must  view  him  after  his  resignation  in  private 
life.  He  divided  his  time  between  Colegreen  and  London  f  ； 
like  most  well-educated  men,  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature, 
but  preferring  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  a  great  metropolis. 
Although  not  unacquainted  with  gardening  and  farming 
he  left  the  management  of  his  country  affairs  to  his  "  ViL- 
Licus,"  and  when  not  engaged  in  the  public  service,  to 
which  we  have  seen  he  still  devoted  himself,  he  employed 


♦  8  Pari.  Hist  363.  I  am  much  surprised  to  find  Archdeacon  Coxe  saying,  一 
" Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  this  measure  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  theoretical  justice.  Me  policy  was  unquestionable,*'  when  be  himself  pub- 
lishes an  admirable  letter  from  Speaker  Onslow,  in  which  that  sound  and  prac- 
tical politician,  giving  an  account  of  the  people  going  to  take  the  oaths  that  they 
might  avoid  the  tax,  says, 一 "  It  was  a  strange  as  wdl  as  ridiculous  sight  to  see 
people  crowding  to  give  a  testimony  of  their  all  fiance  to  a  goYernment,  and 
cursing  it  at  the  same  time  for  giving  them  the  trouble  of  so  doing,  and  for  the 
fright  they  were  put  into  by  it  ；  and  I  am  satisfied  more  real  disafiection  to 
the  King  and  bis  family  arose  from  it  than  from  any  thing  which  happened  in 
that  time.  It  made  the  Government  appeur  tyrannical  and  suspicious,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  to  a  Prince  or  lessen  his  safety."  He  adds 
some  admirable  observations  on  the  general  inutility  of  political  oaths.  一  Coze's 
Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walp.  vol.  ii.  p.  93 一 555.  This  Bill  explains  a  line  in  Pope 
which  has  puzzled  unlearned  critics :  一 

" Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boast; 
Tho*  doubU  iax*d,  how  little  have  I IntV" 

十 His  town  house  was  latterly  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  erected 
on  the  building  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  then  the  most  fiuhiooable  reside&ce 
for  the  high  nobilityi  now  appropriated  to  railroad  committee  rooms.  Having 
had  many  Chancellors  living  in  the  City  of  London  and  Borough  of  Southwark, 
I  shall  soon  transfer  them  to  Crrofivenor  Square. 

\  I  give  a  specimen  of  his  directions:  一 "  The  weeds  in  the  orchard  to  be 
mowed.  The  little  kitchen -garden  in  the  corner  to  be  cleaned.  The  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes  trimmed.  The  fig-trees,  mulberry -trees,  and  such  as  seem 
decaying  but  not  desperate,  watered.  Stir  and  clean  the  borders.  Remove 
trees  which  are  to  be  removed." 
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his  leisure  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  the  society  CHAP. 

^  ^  '  CXVII 

of  bis  professional,  political,  and  literary  friends.   1 

From  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  I  could  wish  that  he  had  Regret  that 
been  more  given  to  philosophy,  and  that,  after  the  example  of  二：  the* 
several  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  he  had  mingled  "  History  of 

bis  own 

the  helUs  Uttres  with  politics.  He  had  before  his  eyes  Times." 
politicians  like  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield,  who  were 
making  themselves  distinguished  aa  fine  writers  ；  and  fine 
writersy  like  Addison  and  Prior,  who,  with  less  felicity  of 
amalgamation^  had  risen  to  distinction  as  politicians.  What 
an  interesting  and  instructive  work  he  might  have  left  us  一 
ranking  him  with  the  most  illustrious  of  his  order  一 if,  on 
his  retirement  from  office,  he  had  sat  down  and  written 
the  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  an  undertaking  for  which 
he  has  shown,  by  several  of  his  compositions,  particularly 
by  his  "  Impartial  State  of  Parties,"  presented  to  George  I" 
that  he  was  singularly  well  qualified !  His  style  is  more 
accurate  and  flowing  than  that  of  his  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  ；  he  took  larger  views  of  constitutional  questions  ； 
his  insight  into  the  character  of  public  men  was  truer;  he 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  springs  of 
action  in  parties  and  individuals^  and  he  was  infinitely  better 
qualified  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  detect  falsehood.  Had 
he  begun  with  the  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  giving  us 
an  account  from  personal  observation  of  the  Defendants, 
the  Judges,  the  Counsel,  the  Jury,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators,  till  the  shout  of  applause  arose  on  the  acquittal 
― and  had  gone  on  with  his  narrative,  introducing 
the  sensation  produced  in  the  metropolis  when  the  news 
arrived  of  William's  landing  ―  his  own  march  at  the  head  of 
a  little  military  band  to  meet  the  deliverer  一  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  lawyers  in  general  at  this  great  crisis  * 一 
the  speedy  reaction  in  favour  of  the  banished  despot  ―  the 
writer's  first  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  一  his 
rise  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  there  一  the  state  of 


*  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  have  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  our  pro- 
fession ； for  my  investigations  lead  me  to  think  that  they  were  very  slavishly  in- 
clined, and  that  the  Church  did  more  for  the  Revolution  than  the  Law. 
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 1  ness  and  took  refuge  in  Berealstone  一  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Tory  party,  when  their  leaders  betrayed  them 
and  became  Whiggish  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Anne  一  the  cabals  in  the  cabinet  after  he  was  her  Cban- 
cellor  一  the  deliberations  on  the  prosecution  of  Sache- 
verell  一  the  dismay  of  the  Whig  leaders  when  they  disco* 
vered  the  fatal  error  they  had  committed 一 the  revolution  in 
the  public  mind  respecting  the  continuation  of  the  war  ― 
the  real  views  of  different  parties  as  to  the  succession  on  the 
Queen's  death  一  the  exultation  of  the  Jacobites  on  the 
arrival  of  the  King  George's  German  favourites,  and  the 
rapacity  they  displayed  一  liie  dissensions  in  the  royal  family 
with  which  the  Chancellor  was  so  much  mixed  up 一  the  feelings 
at  Court  when  the  Earl  of  Mar's  rebellion  broke  out，  and  the 
old  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland  一  the  intrigues  for  saving 
the  lives  of  the  rebel  Lords  ―  the  growing  favour  of  Lord 
Macclesfield  with  the  King  ―  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
historian's  own  resignation  ― his  motives  for  opposing  the 
Bill  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  一  the  tnanner 
in  which  he  was  regarded  when  all  his  prophecies  respecting 
the  South  Sea  scheme  had  been  more  than  realised  一  and 
the  ultimate  safety  of  the  Revolution  settlement  and  of  the 
new  dynasty,  by  the  appointment  of  Walpole  as  Prime 
Minister, he  would  have  left  us  a  work  far  more  interestiiig 
than  the  gossip  of  Bumet, 一  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
" History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion."  But  he  despised  au- 
thorship, and  he  is  comparatively  obscure. 
His  He  now  composed  nothing  of  greater  mi^itude  than 
hia  wife.  familiar  epistles  to  his  wife.  The  Countess,  contimiing  in 
the  household  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  frequently  sepa- 
rated from  him  while  in  waiting.  Thus  he  from  time  to 
time  addressed  her :  "  As  for  your  present  condition,  I  hope, 
now  the  regret  at  parting  is  over,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  you 
but  delightful  ；  it  cannot  be  otherwise  while  you  are  with  so 
good  a  mistress,  and  from  whom  you  have  received  such 
proofs  of  kindness  to  you  as  cannot  be  counterfeit,  whatever 
some  would  make  you  believe :  if  every  body  would  have 
counterfeited  with  me  at  that  rate,  I  should  not  have  had 
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any  cause  to  complain.  If  you  discern  that  any  are  bow-  chap. 
ing  seeds  in  your  Court  that  may  raise  strife,  I  hope  you  will  emi' 
use  your  best  endeavours  to  root  ，em  out,  and  when  you  have 
80  done  your  duty,  you  will  have  more  reason  to  be  uncon- 
cerned at  the  event,  if  it  should  be  unfortunate,  than  if  you 
had  endeavoured  nothing.  Though  when  you  have  done  so 
well,  I  would  not  have  you  so  much  as  hope  that  there  are  not 
those  who  will  represent  you  as  a  most  intolerable  mischief* 
maker.  Slanders  which  are  no  more  than  expected  are  the 
easier  borne,  which  makes  me  foretell  this."  •  "I  thank  you 
for  your  endearing,  and，  I  depend,  very  sincere  expressions  ； 
but，  considering  all  things,  I  think  'tis  but  reasonable  that  at 
least,  for  variety  of  living,  you  should  find  something  more 
satisfactory  in  a  Court  than  you  can  in  a  retired  minister 
(who  you  know  is  always  a  peevish  creature)  and  so  solitary 
a  place."  f  "  The  Attorney  General  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
choice  by  which  they  usually  try  idiots  ；  'tis  to  see  if  they 
will  choose  an  apple  before  a  piece  of  gold :  the  practice  of 
the  Attorney  General  (well  performed)  is  not  only  of  great 
profit  and  substantial  honour,  authority,  and  credit  in  the 
state,  whereas  being  in  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors  is  the 
very  emptiest  and  lightest  food  for  vanity  that  I  know  of."  X 
" I  am  just  come  from  the  House  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  therefore  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  write  the  shorter.  The 
debate  turned  on  this，  whether  the  address  to  the  King 
should  contain  an  approbation  of  the  stroke  given  Spain,  or 
that  part  be  left  to  a  further  and  more  mature  consideration, 
before  the  House  engaged  their  advice  in  it  The  immediate 
approbation  was  carried  by  59  against  45.  I  was  of  the 
losing  side."  §    "  I  am  mighty  full  of  business  from  morning 

•  24th  June,  1718. 
t  29th  June,  1718. 

{  4th  July,  1718.  This  refers  to  Lechmere,  then  Attorney  General,  who 
then  took  good  advice  ；  but  was  afterwards,  in  May  1720,  silly  enough  to  retire 
on  a  peerage. 

§  nth  Nov.  1718.  This  was  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  the  debate  was 
on  the  address.  According  to  the  Parliamentary  History  (vii.  36 1.)*  the  di- 
vision was  83  to  50;  but,  I  presume,  this  included  proxies.  Earl  Cowper  him- 
self spoke,  although  he  does  not  mention  this  to  his  wife  ；  but  Lord  Stanhope's, 
on  the  ministerial  side,  is  the  only  speech  in  the  debate  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved. 

That  I  may  not  break  the  series  of  bis  letters  to  his  wife,  I  will  here  copy  a 
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CHAP,  to  night,  and  sufficiently  weary  before  that  comes.  It  ia 
cruelty  in  you  to  tantalize  a  poor  country-man  with  the 
life  of  state  and  pleasure  you  describe.  I  could  be  con- 
tent as  I  am,  if  I  did  not  hear  of  such  fine  doings."  * 
" Since  we  neither  beat  our  servants  nor  fine  them,  the  only 
way  to  govern  them  is  to  make  them  so  content  with  their 
places,  that  they  shall  fear  turning  away.  John's  drunken- 
ness seems  a  tertian,  having  one  sober  day  between  two 

letter  from  him  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  another  to  the  Prince,  which  are 
worth  preserving,  to  show  the  terms  on  which  lie  lived  with  them : 

" Madam, 

**  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Royal  Highness  for  my  poor  wife, 
who  ia  not  able  to  do  it  for  herself,  being  taken  with  a  violent  diarrhoea  on 
Friday  morning  last,  which,  though  yesterday,  and  thus  far  of  this  day,  it  hath 
in  some  degree  abated,  has  rendered  ber  so  very  weak,  that  'tis  impossible  for 
her  to  stir  from  the  place  she  is  in  without  the  greatest  hazard  of  her  life.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  her  safe  with  all  the  care  she  can  take.  Her  real  and 
earnest  desire  and  hope  to  wait  on  your  Royal  Highness,  have  cmused  her  not  to 
consent  to  my  writing  ibis  true  excuse  till  the  last  moment  allowed,  which  has 
also  hindered  her  from  trying  to  get  another  lady  to  wait  for  ber,  so  that  she 
has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  your  goodness  ：  of  which  she  bas  had,  on  former  oc- 
casions, so  great  proo^  as  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  both  ever  acknowledge 
with  the  utmost  gratitude. 

" I  am,  with  perfect  fidelity  and  devotion, 
" Madam, 

" Your  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  Serrant, 
" 19th  July,  1719.  "  Cowpke. 

" My  wife  desires  her  most  humble  duty  may  be  presented  to  your  R.  H. ； 
and  we  beg  our  most  humble  duty  may  be  presented  to  his  R.  H.** 

" Sir, 

" I  was  concemd  that  y'  messenger  had  y«  trouble  to  come  go  ikr  as  this 
place,  w*"**  I  bop*d  was  prevented  by  my  ordering  y*  y'  R.  H.，s  1"  should  be  re- 
ceiv'd  at  my  house  in  town,  and  sent  by  my  packet  of  this  night  to  me  ；  but  I 
was  coverd  with  confusion  when  I  found  in  it  y*  goodness  and  roost  oblidging 
maner  w«**  you  had  granted  my  request,  least  I  should  not  lire  to  deserve 
it.  I  assure  you,  S%  y*  what  is  left  me  of  life  shall  be  principally  applyd  to 
that  end. 

" I  am,  w***  perfect  constancy  and  truth, 
" Your  much  oblidged,  and  most  dutyfuU  and  most  obed^  servant, 
" 1 8th  July,  1 720."  "  Cowpee. 

•  2d  June,  1720.  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  Ex-chancsllor,  DotWithsUnding 
his  aflVctcd  pleasantry,  was  really  at  this  moment  in  bis  retreat  sighing  for  the 
woolsack  with  all  the  aniieties  and  labours  wbicb  induced  him  to  resign  iL 
Perhaps  I  may  say  of  most  of  my  Ex-chancellors : 

― " Quam  yellent  sthere  in  alto 
Nunc  .  •  •  •  duros  peiferre  labores  I 
Fas  obstat,  tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligat,  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet." 

I  remem1)er  old  Judge  Heath  observing  to  me  soon  after  I  was  called  to  tbe 
bur,  "  I  have  known  many  Ez-chaocellors  in  my  time,  but  I  have  never  knovu 
a  contented  one  yet." 
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drunken  ones,  except  that  on  Friday  it  proved  quotidian."  * 
" The  country  is  excessively  pleasant,  but  I  am  sensible 
while  it  pleases  it  dulls  me,  and  in  these  few  days  I  have 
contracted  a  great  degree  of  indolence,  and  an  aversion  to  all 
cares  but  the  little  ones  of  this  place.  Would  to  God  our 
leaders  would  need  no  observation,  or  that  they  would  effec- 
tually take  it  up.  I  am  far  from  tiiinking  it  pleasant,  or 
indeed  wise,  to  set  up  for  a  Reformer  ；  but  somebody 
must  endeavour  to  prevent  things  from  runniDg  to  an  excess 
of  ill."  t 

The  following  is  the  only  remaining  letter  in  my  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Cowper  to  the  Countess,  and  it  will  be  read 
with  great  interest,  as  it  is  the  last  he  ever  sent  to  her,  and 
was  written  exactly  one  week  before  he  died.  She  was  then 
at  Colegreen,  he  being  detained  by  some  private  business  in 
London.  Having  despatched  this,  he  hoped  to  join  her  im- 
mediately. The  handwriting  is  considerably  altered,  indi- 
cating infirmity  or  nervousness.  I  am  not  able  to  offer  any 
further  explanation  of  the  letter  or  its  allusions. 

" George  Street,  Thursd.  3  Oct. 

" My  D"*  Life, 
" I  reed  your  Ire  here  last  night,  dated  on  Tuesday  last : 
it  is  very  hard  a  man  and  wife  cannot  correspond  w***  innor 
cent  &  proper  freedom,  without  its  beeing  a  diversion  to  a 
third  person.  To-day  I  hope  to  finish  w*^  y*  D.  of  K"  who 
is  gone  somewbatt  ill  to  Rest  by  the  D"  advice  ；  but  then  I 
have  3000  dead  to  dispose  of,  'tis  worth  staying  one  day 
longer  for  ；  so  I  cant  be  w***  you  till  Sat.  next.  I  am, 
" D"  M" 

" Yours       perfect  affection, 

" C." 

He  reached  Colegreen  on  Saturday  as  he  expected,  but， 
being  exposed  to  severe  cold  on  his  jouraey,  he  was  taken' 
violently  ill  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  home,  and  his 
disease  soon  assumed  a  very  alarming  aspect  He  received 
all  the  attentions  which  the  fondest  affection  could  bestow 

•  5th  June,  1 7'JO.  t  "th  April,  1722. 
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Swift. 


from  his  wife  and  from  his  children*  When  informed  of  his 
danger,  he  received  the  intelligence  with  firmness,  and  with 
becoming  resignation  and  composure  he  prepared  to  meet  his 
end.  He  expired  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  October,  1723, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hertingfordbury, 
in  Hertfordshire^  the  reeting-place  of  his  immediate  ancestors 
and  of  many  of  his  descendanta.  The  sexton  shows  a 
splendid  marble  monument  as  his,  but,  in  reality,  it  was 
erected  in  honour  of  his  brother  Spencer,  the  Judge,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  tablet  to  indicate  the  spot  where  his  dust 
reposes. 

Brass  and  marble  may  be  reserved  for  those  who,  without 
their  aid,  would  soon  sink  from  the  memory  of  mankind. 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  achieved  for  himself  a  permanent 
place  in  the  public  annals  of  his  country.  He  retuns  a  high 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  an  orator.  He 
was  a  consistent  and  most  honourable  politician,  fully  under- 
standing, and  ever  acting  upon,  the  true  principles  of  the 
English  constitution.  He  must  likewise  be  considered,  upon 
the  whole,  a  friend  to  religious  liberty,  although  he  had  no" 
like  Lord  Stanhope,  so  far  outrun  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
as  to  perceive  that,  for  the  sake  of  true  piety,  and  to  rescue 
the  established  Church  from  unmerited  odium,  civil  privileges 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  any  religious  test 

It  is  now  my  duty  deliberately  to  examine  the  grave 
imputation  cast  upon  hh  moral  character.  When  he  was 
rising  to  eminence  as  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  rumour  to  which  I  have  alluded  origi- 
nated, that  he  had  married  a  second  wife  while  the  first 
was  still  alive,  and  this  was  industriously  circulated  during 
his  first  chancellorship.  On  the  change  of  government  (as 
we  have  Been)  it  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  Swift,  become 
ffory,  who,  in  his  contrast  between  the  then  late  and  present 
ministers,  did  not  scruple  to  charge  the  Ex-chancellor  Cow- 
per with  haying  not  only  practised  but  deliberately  defended 
polygamy*  Then  came  Swift's  associate,  the  infamous  Mrs. 
Manley,  who,  in  the  New  Atalantis,  under  the  names  of 
" Hernando  and  Louisa,"  gave  a  mofit  detailed  and  in- 
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flammatory  account  of  the  guilty  loves  of  Lord  Cowper  and  CHAP, 
a  young  lady,  supposed  to  have  been  his  ward ，一  with  a  repre-  exv"' 
sentation  that  he  had  persuaded  her  of  the  lawfulness  of  a  Mw. 
plurality  of  wives  一  and  a  broad  assertion  that  his  brother  Maniey. 
Spencer,  disguised  as  a  French  refugee  priest,  performed  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  them.    The  charge  was  so 
often  repeated  that  it  gained  credit,  and  the  nickname  of 
"Will   Bigamy,"  by  which  the  Tories  designated  the 
Keeper  of  Queen  Anne's  conscience,  afterwards  stuck  to 
him.    When  Voltaire  visited  England,  to  inspect  our  cub-  Voltaire, 
toms,  he  found  the  story  very  rife.  Believing,  or  affecting  to 
believe  it,  一  when  he  published  his  "  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary/' and  under  the  word  "Femme,"  discussed  the 
subject  of  Polygamy,  in  the  section  entitled  "  De  la  Poly- 
gamie  permise  par  quelques  Papes  et  par  quelques  Keforma- 
teurs,"  he  boldly  introduced  this  sentence :  "  II  est  public  en 
Angleterre,  et  on  voudroit  le  nier  en  vain,  que  le  Chancellier 
Cowper  ^pousa  deux  femmes^  qui  Y&urent  ensemble  dans 
sa  maison  ayec  line  concorde  singulifere  qui  fit  honneur  tous 
trois,    Plusieurs  curieux  ont  encore  le  petit  livre  que  ce 
Chancellier  composa  en  faveur  de  la  Polygamic."  * 

After  an  impartial  investigation,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  charge  rests  on  no  authority,  and  is  contradicted  by 
strong  circumstantial  evidence.  I  suppose  Voltaire's  testi- 
mony will  have  as  little  weight  with  respect  to  the  fact 
of  the  polygamy,  as  to  the  "petit  livre"  in  fayour  of  the 
practice. 

The  jumble  of  obscenity  and  falsehood,  entitled  the  New 
Atalantis,  was  treated  with  scorn  by  all  sensible  men  when 
it  appeared,  and  can  now  mislead  no  one  acquainted  with  its 
infamy.  Swift,  as  a  slanderer  of  private  character,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  authoress  of  it.  Indeed, 
he  himself  expresses  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  her,  and 

•  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  Voltaire  declares  elsewhere,  that  "  according 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  privileged  by  bis 
office  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  whence  one  of  his  titles  is  that  of 
Lord  Keeper.,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  surprixed  to  hare  seen  lueh  a 
tUtement  in  the  "  Lettres  sur  1' Angleterre,"  but  I  have  uot  been  able  to  meet 
with  it  there,  or  in  any  of  the  other  writingsi  of  the  Philosopher  of  Ferney, 
which  T  have  ventured  to  consult 
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shows  that  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  classing  them  to- 
gether. " Poor  Mrs.  Manley,"  he  writes  to  Stella,  "  is  very 
ill  ；  the  printer  tells  me.  he  is  afraid  she  cannot  live  long.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  her  ；  she  has  very  generous  principles 
for  one  of  her  sort*,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and 
invention."  f  General  rumour  can  go  for  nothing  where  such 
arts  are  used  to  poison  the  public  mind.  The  charge  is  never 
glanced  at  in  parliamentary  conflict,  although  the  vices  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton  frequently  are  ；  and  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  publication  with  the  slightest  claim  to  respect- 
ability. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  access  to  documents  in 
which,  had  the  story  been  true,  there  must  have  been  some 
trace  of  it  Lord  Cowper  actually  was  married  to  two  wives 
一  but  ―  successively  ―  not  simiiltaneouBly.  I  have  seen  his 
correspondence  with  both  these  ladies  from  before  the  time 
when  he  wedded  the  fiiBt,  till  he  left  the  second  a  widow  to 
lament  his  loss,  and  I  can  find  nothing  in  it  but  sentiments 
of  warm,  mutual,  and  undivided  affection.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  true  and  a  tender  husband  一  of  which  I  may  give  a 
touching  proof  by  an  extract  from  the  diary  of  the  second 
Lady  Cowper : ― 

" April  7th,  1716.  After  dinner  we  went  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Knellers  to  see  a  picture  of  my  Lord  which  he  is  drawing, 
and  is  the  best  that  was  ever  done  for  him  ；  it  is  for  my  dress- 
ing room,  and  in  the  same  posture  that  he  watched  me  so  many 
weeks  in  my  great  iUness," 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  safely  set  down  the 
charge  that  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  advocated  and  practised 
polygamy  to  party  malignity,  which  in  his  time  raged  among 


•  Her  most  creditable  position  was  as  mistress  to  Swift's  old  iriend.  Alder- 
man Barber.  The  Dean  was  well  acquainted  with  her  history  from  the  moment 
of  her  birth,  as  we  know  by  bis  lines  to  "  Co&inma.**  Most  of  these  arc  unfit 
to  be  transcribed,  but  I  may  copy  tjie  stanza  celebrating  her  precocity  in 
slander  ： 

" Her  talent  she  display'd  betimes, 

For  in  twice  twelve  revolving  moons 
She  seem*d  to  laugh  and  squall  in  rhymes, 
And  all  her  gestures  were  lampoons.** 

What  she  did  at  six  and  at  twelve  must  not  be  told, 
t  Journal  to  Stella,  1712.    26th  January. 
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men  and  women  to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  form  notion, 
without  studying  the  libellous  'publications  which  then  dis- 
graced the  press.* 

Having  paid  such  attention  to  Lord  Cowper's  detractors,  it 
will  be  bare  justice  to  mention  some  of  the  eulogies  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  contemporary  writers  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  Ambrose  Philips,  secretary  to  a  Lord  Chancellor 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  therefore  competent  to  judge  of  his 
merit,  not  only  praises  faia  disinterestedness  in  sacrificing 
" New  Years'  Gifts,"  but  in  the  Pindaric  ode  to  his  memory, 
ascribes  to  him  every  public  and  private  virtue.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  it  may  please. 

" Wake  the  British  harp  again 
To  a  sad  melodious  strain. 


CHAP. 
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hilipa. 


Here  we  come,  and  h^nce  we  go. 

Shadows  passing  to  and  fro, 

Seen  awhile,  forgotten  soon, 

But  thou  to  fair  distinction  born, 

Thou,  Cowper,  beamy  in  the  morn 

Of  life,  still  bright'n'iDg  to  the  pitch  of  noon. 

Scarce  verging  to  the  steep  decline 

Hence  summon'd,  while  thy  virtues  radiant  shine 

Shall  be  remeraber'd  with  a  fond  applause, 

So  long  as  Britons  own  the  same  indulgent  laws. 


Hear  him  speaking,  and  you  hear 
Reason,  tuneful  to  the  ear  ！ 
Lips  with  thyxny  language  sweet. 


•  The  fable  of  the  "  Treatise  "  is  evidently  taken  from  the  pane^ric  on  a 
" plurality  of  wives,*'  which  Mrs.  Manley  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Cowper, 
in  a  speech  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Hkrkamdo  (o  Lodisa.  Much  of  it  is 
too  gross  to  be  read  ；  but  an  innocent  specimen  of  it  may  be  given.  "  The  law 
of  nature,  as  well  fts  the  custom  of  many  nations,  and  most  religions,  declare  for 
polygamy.  The  ancient  Hebrews  indulged  in  plurality  of  wives  and  unlimited 
use  of  concubinage.  The  Turks,  and  all  tbe  people  in  the  world  but  the  Euro- 
peans, still  preserve  the  privilege.  It  is  to  be  owned,  their  manner  in  all  things 
is  less  adulterated  than  ours  ；  their  veracity,  morality,  and  habit  of  living,  less 
corrupted.  In  pretendiog  to  reform  their  abuses,  Europe  has  only  refined  their 
vices."  Some  of  the  scenes  between  Hi&namdo  And  Louisa, 曹 hich  Swift 
thought  displayed  Mrs.  Maoley^s  "  good  fcnse  and  invention,**  are  most  flagiti- 
ously indecent 

A  similar  story  was  told  (and  perhaps  with  as  little  foundation)  of  another 
eminent  lawyer  who  then  flourished.  Instead  of  the  two  wives  agreeing  so  well 
together  in  the  Voltaire  fashion,  it  was  said  that  they  did  not  know  of  each 
other's  existence  ；  aad  that  he  passed  a  part  of  every  oight  in  the  house  with 
each  of  them,  telling  the  one  whom  he  visited  first  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  to  go  very  early  in  the  morning  to  his  chambers  in  tbe  Temple  ；  and  tho 
other,  whom  he  then  visited,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  At  chambers  till  so 
late  an  hour. 


 ' 
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Distilling  on  the  bearer's  mind 

The  balm  of  wisdom,  speech  refin'd, 

Celestial  gifts !  Ob,  when  the  nobles  meet 

When  next,  thou  sea-surrounded  land. 

Thy  nobles  meet  at  Brunswick's  high  command, , 

In  vain  they  shall  the  charmer's  voice  desire, 

In  vain  those  lips  of  eloquence  require, 

That  mild  conviction,  which  the  soul  assails. 

By  soft  alarms  and  with  a  gentle  force  prevaib!"* 

In  Pope's  imitation  of  Horace,  where  he  introduces  his  two 
brother  Serjeants  complimenting  each  other,  he  makes  Cowper- 
their  model  of  grace : 


"'Twa8,«Sir, 
*  Youn,  Coi 


our  wit,*  and  '  Sir,  your  eloquence.' 
' *  Talb 


r,  70U1 

fwper's  manner  ； ,  and  *  yours,  Talbot's  sense.*  "个 


He  is  likewise  celebrated  in  the  poem  ascribed  to  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in  which  offerings  are  supposed 
to  be  made  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  enrich  his  Museum : 

" Some  strains  of  dequence,  which  hung 
In  ancient  times  on  Tully's  ton^e. 
But  which  conceal'd,  and  lost  had  lain, 
nil  CowpEK  found  them  out  again." 

" Who,"  says  Steele  in  describing  the  characters  of  the 
Whig  ministers,  "is  not  pleased  to  see  a  person  in  the  high- 
est station  in  the  law,  who  was  the  most  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession^ and  the  most  accomplished  orator  at  the  bar?  "J  The 
same  writer,  in  his  Dedication  of  the  3rd  Tolume  of  the  Tatler 
to  Lord  Cowper,  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  It  is  our  common 
good  that  your  admirable  eloquence  can  now  no  longer  be 
employed  but  in  the  expression  of  your  own  sentimento  and 
judgment.  The  skilful  pleader  is  now  for  ever  changed  intp 
the  just  judge  ；  which  latter  character  your  Lordship  exerts 
with  so  prevailing  an  impartiality,  that  you  win  the  approba- 
tion even  of  those  who  dissent  from  you,  and  you  always 
obtain  favour  because  you  are  never  moved  by  it.  The 
graceful  maimer,  the  apt  gesture,  and  the  assumed  concern, 
are  impotent  helps  to  persuasion,  in  comparison  of  the  honest 
countenance  of  him  who  utftrs  what  he  really  means.  From 

•  I  wish  that  Ambrose  had  tried  to  celebrate  him  in  a  "  Pastonl***  instead  of 
an  "  Ode." 

t  "  Frater  erat  Romae  consul ti  rhetor  ；  ut  alter 

Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores.** 

t  Tatler,  7tb  Feb.  17ia 
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whence  it  is  that  all  the  beauties  which  others  attain  with 
labour,  are  in  your  Lordship  but  the  natural  effects  of  the 
heart  that  dictates." 

While  he  was  excluded  from  office  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  never  likely  again  to  have  the  distri- 
bution of  public  patronage,  Hughes  devoted  to  his  praise  an  en- 
tire paper  of  the  Spectator,  with  this  motto  from  TibuUus :  一 


CHAP. 
CXVII. 


Paper  in 
"Spec* 
tator  "  in 
his  praise. 


' Quodcunque  mete  poterunt  audere  CamoenaB 
Seu  tibi  par  poterunt  ；  seu  quod  spes  abnuit,  ultr^  ； 
Sive  minus  ；  certeque  canent  minus :  omne  Toyeinus 
Hoc  tibi  ：  ne  tanto  careat  mihi  nomine  charta.**  ♦ 

I  extract  the  passages  which  I  consider  the  most  charac- 
teristic. 一  " In  his  private  domestic  employments  he  is 
no  less  glorious  than  in  his  public  ；  for  it  is  in  reality 
a  more  difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in  a  sedentary 
inactive  life  than  in  one  spent  in  hurry  and  business. 
There  are  many  who  are  acceptable  to  some  particular 
persons,  whilst  the  rest  of  mankind  look  upon  them  with 
coldness  and  indifference  ；  but  he  is  the  first  whose  entire 
good  fortune  it  is  ever  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  wherever 
he  comes  to  be  admired,  and  wherever  he  is  absent  to  be  la- 
mented. His  merit  fares  like  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which 
are  either  seen  with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no  one  dare 
own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition  which  has  received  so 
universal  an  applause.  It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight 
with  any  care  of  dress  ；  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem 
of  his  mind.  He  is  still  the  principal  figure  in  the  room. 
He  first  engages  your  eye  as  if  there  were  some  point  of 
light  which  shone  stronger  upon  him  than  on  any  other 
person.  Nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in 
hearing  him  speak,  but  the  satisfaction  one  receives  in  the 
civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  the  discourse  of  others.  His 
looks  are  a  silent  commendation  of  what  is  good  and  praise- 
worthy, and  a  secret  reproof  to  what  is  licentious  and  extra- 
vagant. He  knows  how  to  appear  free  and  open  without 
danger  of  intrusion,  and  to  be  cautious  without  seeming 
reserved."  f 


VOL.  IV. 


Tibull.  1  El.  iv.  24. 
Spectator,  No.  467.  vol.  vi.  38 C 
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CHARACTEB  OF 


CHAP. 


His  cha- 
racter in 
" True 
Britou ', 
and  "  His- 
torical 
Register." 


By  Duke 
Wharton. 


Compli- 
ment to  his 
eloquence 
by  Lord 
Chester- 
field 


The  following  character  of  him  appeared  in  the  "  True 
Briton,"  a  few  days  after  his  death,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred into  the  "  Historical  Register,"  for  the  year  1723. 
" He  was  the  most  accomplished  lawyer,  civilian,  and  states- 
man, that  England  bore  for  many  ages  past  ；  being  consummate 
in  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  common  and  statute  law,  and 
of  the  constitution  of  his  countiy ,  but  also  of  the  law  of  nations, 
imperial  institutes  and  canon  law  ；  and  he  had  received  from 
Dature,  and  cultivated  by  polite  literature,  excellent  endow- 
ments, that  gave  a  lustre  to  hie  great  learning :  a  bright,  quick, 
penetrating  genius  ；  an  exact  and  sound  judgment  ；  a  fruitful 
yet  unluxuriant  and  agreeable  imagination  ；  a  manly  and 
flowing  eloquence  ；  a  clear,  sonorous  voice  ；  a  gracious  aspect; 
an  easy  address  ；  in  a  word,  all  that's  necessary  to  form  a 
complete  orator," 

The  Duke  Wharton,  writing  after  Lord  Cowper's  death, 
says,  "  He  came  not  to  the  Seals  without  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  from  the  Tory  party  in  general,  among  whom  I 
believe  there  was  not  one  but  maligned  him.  But  how  long 
did  this  scene  continue  ？  He  had  scarcely  presided  in  that 
high  station  one  year,  before  the  scales  became  even  with  the 
universal  applause  and  approbation  of  both  parties.  There 
was  not  the  least  mark  of  party  rage,  rashness,  rigour,  or 
impatience  to  be  seen  or  traced  throughout  all  his  conduct  in 
this  critical  branch  of  his  high  office  ；  for  which  he  showed 
such  a  masterly  genius  and  uncommon  abilities,  that  made 
easy  to  him  the  great  task  of  dispensing  justice,  which,  like 
the  sun,  he  dispensed  with  equal  lustre  on  all  without  r^ard 
to  quality  or  distinction." 

The  most  valuable  testimony  to  his  powers  of  apeftking, 
although  mixed  with  a  little  sarcasm,  is  from  Lord  Cheater- 
field  : " The  nature  of  our  constitution  makes  eloquence 
more  useful  and  more  necessarj  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  in  Europe.  A  certain  degree  of  good  sense  and  know- 
ledge is  requisite  for  that  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else  ；  but 
beyond  that,  the  purity  of  diction,  the  elegancy  of  style, 
the  harmony  of  periods,  a  pleasing  elocution,  and  a  graceful 
action,  are  the  tiiinga  which  a  public  speaker  should  attend 
to  the  most;  because  his  audience  does, — and  understands 
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them  the  best, — or  rather,  indeed,  understands  little  else.  CHAP. 
The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper's  strength  as  an  orator  lay  dv"* 
by  no  means  in  his  reasonings^  for  very  often  he  hazarded 
very  weak  ones.  But  such  was  the  purity  and  elegancy  of  his 
style,  such  the  propriety  and  charms  of  his  elocution,  and 
such  the  gracefulness  of  his  action,  that  he  never  spoke 
without  uniyenal  applause.  The  ears  and  the  eyes  gave  him 
up  the  hearts  and  the  understandings  of  the  audience." 參 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  very  high  opinion  entertained  of  ^^Jjj*  to 
his  talents  in  his  own  time  may  best  be  understood  by  the  New  Ats- 
extorted  praise,  mixed  with  gratuitous  abuse  of  him,  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Atalantis  itself:  "  All  the  great  suc- 
ceBB  he  has  met  with  is  due  to  the  brightness  of  his  own 
genius  ；  he  owed  much  more  to  his  natural  than  acquired 
parts.  His  memory  was  good,  so  was  his  luck :  to  those 
were  joined  a  great  deal  of  wit  ；  a  volubility  of  tongue  ；  ready 
sentiments,  and  a  most  plausible  address;  religion  in  pre- 
tence, none  in  reality.  He  held  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  obtain, 
by  any  methods,  either  pleasure  or  riches  ；  he  was  violent  in 
the  pursuit  of  both  ；  quitting  his  interest  for  nothing  but 
pleasure,  and  his  pleasure  for  nothing  but  interest."  f  ' 

I  am  Borry  that  I  am  not  able  to  record  any  of  his  happy  Anecdote 
sayings,  and  that  bo  few  genuine  personal  anecdotes  of  him  ^^^^^^ 
are  preserved  ；  but  I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  chair  for 
his  good  feeling  and  good  taste  on  an  occasion  which  tested  cromwtll. 
both.    After        Revolution,  the  tone  was  to  treat  all  that 
had  happened  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
equal  horror  as  when  the  sons  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  were 
misgoverning  the  kingdom.    But  it  happened  that  Bicfaard 
Cromwell,  in  his  old  age,  had  to  appear  in  Westminster  Hall 
before  Lord  Cowper  when  Chancellor,  and  his  Lordship  or- 
dered him  a  chair  in  respect  of  the  high  station  he  had  once 
held.  This  was  different  treatment  from  the  Ex-protector's 
rude  ejection  from  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  door-keepers 
aa  one  of  the  mob,  when  he  exclaimed:  "  The  last  time  I  was 
in  this  place  I  eat  upon  the  throne." 

From  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  the  fair  emoluments  of 
his  offices.  Lord  Cowper  honourably  raised  a  large  fortune. 

•  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters*  ccr.  f  Vol.  i.  195. 
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CHAP. 


lord 
Cowper's 
deaeend- 
ants. 


Recollec- 
tion of  the 
Iftte  Earl 
Cowper. 


He  purchased  the  manor  of  Hertingfordbary,  and  boilt  upon 
it  his  country  house,  Col^reen,  which  afterwards  made 
way  for  the  more  stately  Pandhanger,  the  residence  of  hia 
descendanta*  He  collected  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  still 
preserred  in  the  family,  among  which  the  most  yaioed  are 
portraits  of  himflelf,  by  Kneller,  strikingly  representing  the 
very  handsome  and  intelligent  countenance,  admired  by  hia 
contemporaries. 

Lord  Cowper  by  his  second  wife  left  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  his  family,  illustrated  by  the  great  poet  of  his  blood 
and  name,  still  more  than  by  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  conferred  on  his  grandson,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  Peerage  of  England,  f 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  conclude  this  memoir  with  a 
valueless,  but  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  to 
Peter  Leopold,  the  late  EarL  He  had  too  much  delicacy  of 
sentiment  to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  life,  but  to  the  most 
exquisitely  pleasing  manners  he  joined  a  manly'  understand- 
ing, and  a  playful  wit.  From  him  I  received  kind  and  en- 
couraging notice,  when  I  was  poor  and  obscure;  and  his 
benevolent  and  exhilarating  smile  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful images  in  my  memory  of  pleasures  to  return  no  more. 


While  in  office,  besides  hit  town  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fielda»  or  Great 
orge  Street, » that  he  might  be  near  the  Court,  1  _  一 

ton,  then  considered  as  &r  from  Loodon  as  HVindBor  now  is.    To  thii  Udr 


George  Street, » that  he  might  be  near  the  Court,  be  had  a  lodging  at  Keosing- 

冒  is.    To  thii  Udr 
manner  which  strikingly  shows  the  stele  of 


Cowper  refen  in  ber  Journal  in 
the  police  130  yean  ago 

" October,  1715.  I  was  at  Kenangton,  where  I  mtended  to  stay  as  long  as 
the  camp  was  in  Hyde  Park,  the  nwds  being  so  secure  by  it  that  we  might 
come  from  London  at  any  time  of  the  night  without  danger,  which  I  did  Tery 
often."  —  This  encampment  was  previous  to  the  march  of  the  army  to  pat  dovn 
the  rebellion  in  SeotLuid. 

t  Grandeur  of  the  Lav,  p.  52. 
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CHAP. 


APPENDIX. 


AN  IMPARTIAL  HISTORY  OF  PARTIES. 

" May  it  please  your  Mig'esty, 

It  being  probable  that  many  of  those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  serving  you 
as  Lords  Justices  during  your  Majesty's  absence,  will  think  themselves  obliged, 
on  your  Majesty's  arrival  in  your  kingdom,  severally  to  offer  their  thoughts, 
concerning  the  first  settlement  of  your  government,  as  that  upon  which  not  only 
the  security,  but  also  the  tranquillity  and  comfort  of  your  Majesty's  whole  reign, 
will  entirely  depend,  I  humbly  beg  leave  (not  being  sufficiently  master  of  the 
French  tongue  to  explain  myself  fully,  by  speaking  on  a  matter  of  so  great  coiu 
sequence)  to  oflfer  to  your  Majesty's  judgment,  in  this  manner,  the  best  inform- 
"ion  I  can,  together  with  a  few  thoughts  on  that  important  subject  ；  which  is 
done  with  an  entire  resignation  to  your  wisdom,  and  a  most  cordial  disinterested 
seal  for  your  Migesty's  service. 

Nothing  can  sooner  conduce  to  your  Majesty's  entering  on  right  measures,  at  this 
juncture,  than  the  giving  a  true  idea  of  the  parties  into  which,  to  our  great  mis- 
fortune, your  people  are  divided  When  that  is  once  done,  none  is  so  well  able 
from  thence  to  make  proper  inferences,  and  form  the  most  useful  rules  of  govern- 
ment, as  your  Majesty  ；  whose  wisdom,  experience,  application,  and  success  in 
that  particular,  are  known  and  admired  by  all  Europe. 

That  part  of  your  people  which  consists  of  Papists  and  nonjurors,  who  mani- 
fest their  disaffection  to  your  Majesty's  government  by  denying  to  give  those 
assurances  which  the  laws  require,  are,  in  England,  but  few  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  your  Migesty's  aubjects  ；  but  I  choose  to  mention  these  first,  because  all 
that  need  be  suggested  concerning  them  is  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  There 
are  several  penal  laws  in  force  contriyed  to  curb  and  restrain  them  as  there  is 
occasion  ；  and  accordingly,  those  laws  have  been  used  to  be  put  in  execution 
with  more  or  less  rigour,  as  they  who  are  obnoxious  to  them  have  behaved  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  duty  and  submission  to  the  government,  and  sometimes 
with  respect  to  the  usage  the  Protestants  meet  with  in  the  countries  of  Roman 
Catholic  princes  or  states  ；  and  there  is  no  question  but  your  Migesty  will  be 
advised  to  deal  with  them  in  the  same  manner. 

The  residue  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  who  take  the  oaths,  and  give  all  the 
assurances  the  laws  require,  are,  notwithstanding,  divided  into  two  parties  with 
respect  to  the  government. 

These  parties  began  to  form  themselves  and  give  names  to  each  other  about 
the  time  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  was  set  on  foot,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
though  some  affect  to  cai'ry  their  beginning  so  far  back  as  the  civil  wars,  which 
is  part  of  the  scandal  one  of  them  is  pleased  to  fling  upon  the  other,  without  the 
least  ground  of  truth,  since,  to  do  them  right,  both  are  sincerely  for  the  Mo- 
narchy of  Great  Britain  and  the  Church  of  England  (excepting  as  to  the  Church 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  range  themselves  with  those  called  Whigs,  as  the 
Papists  do  with  those  called  Tories,  almost  in  all  state  controversies  what- 
soever). 

The  Tories  accuse  the  others  of  being  inclined  to  set  up  a  commonwealth , 
and  the  Whigs  them  of  a  design  to  introduce  Popery,  or  at  least  to  bring  the 
Church  of  England  nearer  to  that  of  Rome.  "Whereas,  on  one  side,  there  are 
hardly  ten  in  the  whole  kingdom  that  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  for  a 
commonwealth  ；  and*  on  the  other  side,  whenever  the  danger  has  been  near 
and  imminent,  have  shown  themselves  firm  against  Popery  ；  and  Uiey  among 
them  who  are  projecting  a  union  with  the  Gallican  Church,  are  either  Non- 
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CHAP,  jurors  or  as  few  in  number  and  as  inconsiderable  as  the  commonwefthh  men 
CX  VII.  have  been  said  to  be  on  the  other  side.  So  that,  laying  by  the  reproaches  which 
•  the  parties  unjustly  make  use  of  one  against  the  other,  their  real  difierences  of 

any  consequence  are  but  two,  which  began  in  tbis  maimer  ：  一 

King  Charles  II.,  as  was  believed,  by  the  influence  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  had  set  on  foot  a  violent  prosecution  against  the  Protestant  Diawoton, 
to  divide  the  Protestant  interest,  so  that  the  Papists  might  the  easier  take  ad* 
vantages  of  those  divisions.  This  was  mightily  exclaimed  against  and  opposed 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  by  those  who  were  afterwards  called  Wbigs,  and 
was  much  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  other  party.  And  hence  it  vaa 
that  this  Act  of  Toleration,  or  at  least  an  exception  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
from  the  penal  laws  was  one  great  point  the  parties  at  first  divided  upon.  The 
other  was  this  ：  一 

About  the  year  1678,  the  Popish  plot  being  discovered,  turned  the  thoughts 
of  such  as  were  zealous  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  to  consider 
the  danger  it  would  incur  if  a  Popish  successor  should  come  to  the  throne,  and 
tbe  Duke  of  York  being  known  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  Bills  of  Exclusion 
were  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  parliaments  to  set 
aside  the  Duke  of  York,  and  limit  the  Crown  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  One 
of  the  most  forward  and  zealous  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  business  was  Sir  William  Cowper  (fiither  of  the  Chancellor  and  M.  P.  for 
Hertford),  whose  grandikther,  Sir  William  Cowper,  had  been  a  zealous  roymlist. 

This  Bin  was  promoted  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  (there  being 
but  two  or  three  Dissenters  or  thereabouts  in  any  of  those  parliaments),  aod  by 
*  such,  generally  speaking,  who  themselves  or  their  ancestors  had  been  rojalisU 
and  taken  part  with  King  Charles  I. 

The  court  strenuously  opposed  it,  and  kept  it  from  passing,  either  by  getting 
a  majority  of  votes  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  duaolring  the  parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  it  would  pass  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  contest  wm  also  managed  by  a  paper  war  ；  wherein  they  who  were  for 
excluding  the  Duke  of  York  were  by  their  adversaries  in  divinon  called  Whigs  ； 
and  tbe  others,  who  struggled  to  secure  tbe  crown  to  him,  were  called  Tories. 

The  opinions  tbe  Whigs  stood  upon  in  general  were,  that  although  the 
monarchy  was  undoubtedly  hereditary,  and  Dot  elective,  yet  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  constitution,  and  particularly  to  prevent 廳 Popish 
successor  from  succeeding  to  tbe  Crown,  whom  they  held  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  Protestant  kingdom,  it  was  lawful  for  the  King  by  Act  of  Parliament  wo 
to  limit  and  bind  the  descent  of  tbe  Crown  as  to  incapacitate  the  next  Popish 
successor  or  successors,  and  declare  that  it  should  descend  and  come  to  the 
next  Protestant  heir.  And  this  they  contended  very  dearly  voald  make  such 
Protestant  heir,  when  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  in  all  respects,  a  lavfui  and 
a  rightful  King. 

On  the  other  side  the  Tories  contended,  that  though  they  could  not  but 
grant  that  the  religion  of  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  tbe  constitution, 
would  run  a  great  hazard  under  a  Popish  successor,  yet  that,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  the  law  of  God,  Providence  only  was  to  be  trusted  to  in  such  a 
case,  and  tbe  worst  that  could  be  expected  was  to  be  borne  rather  than  so  gnmt 
and  national  a  guilt  should  be  incurred,  as  the  setting  aside,  though  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  person  who  was  next  to  the  Crown,  in  the  oourae  of  descent, 
according  to  the  common  law,  which,  in  this  particular,  they  said  was 
unalterable,  and  that  therefore  such  a  statute  would  be  void,  and  consequentlj 
an  allegiance  still  due  to  the  person  so  excluded. 

The  arguments  and  authorities  brought  to  support  these  opinioas,  it  irouM 
be  impertinent  and  tedious  to  trouble  your  Majesty  with.  It  sufficeth  to  show 
what  was  the  opinion  of  each  of  the  parties  at  that  time  touching  that  im- 
portant point,  which  was  then  agitated,  and  bos  been  very  lately  revived  on 
account  of  your  Majesty's  succession  between  the  same  parties  in  pamphlets, 
addresses,  sermons,  and  laboured  treatises,  though  not  expressly  in  Uie  debates 
or  proceedings  of  either  bouses  of  parliament. 

It  is  well  known  the  Tories  of  that  time  prerailed,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
succeeded  to  the  Crown  ；  but  in  less  than  four  years*  time,  the  foresight  of  the 
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leaden  of  the  Tory  party  joined  with  them,  if  not  led  the  way,  to  desire  CXVII, 

assistance  from  the  then  Prince  of  Orange  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion,   

laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

The  success  of  his  glorious  enterprise  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude, 
and  the  merciful  hand  of  God  is  now  more  visible  in  it  than  ever,  when  by  a 
plain  conoection  of  causes  and  eflTecto,  it  has  made  way  for  your  Mf^esty, 鑫 acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  the  securing  it  to  your  Royal  Fanuly,  wherein  we  have 
an  unusual  but  most  delightful  prospect  of  safety,  in  so  many  Protestant  Princes 
in  being  at  the  same  time. 


But  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  no  sooner  overcome  all  difficulties*  and  rescued 
them  from  the  danger  they  apprehended,  than  the  parties  began  again  to  divide. 
The  Tories  relapsed  into  their  former  notions,  and  it  was  argued  in  both 
Houses  of  Parltament,  that  the  course  of  succearion  waa  not  to  be  interrupted 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  ；  therefore,^that  King  James  and  his  Family  with  him 
abroad  were  to  be  invited  to  retiini,  that  the  Goyernment  should  be  continued 
in  his  name,  and  because  they  would  not  trust  a  Prince,  who  bad  in  so  many 


bis  authority  that  there  should  be  do  fear  of  hu  invading  the  Religion  and  Lair 鑫 
of  the  Kingdom  any  more  ；  choosing  in  that  manner  to  alter  the  very  nature  of 
the  monarchy,  and  reduce  it  almost  to  a  commonwealth,  rather  than  exclude  a 
Papist  from  the  throne,  and  entail,  after  King  William's  decease,  on  the  next 
Protestant  Heirs. 

Bat  the  in^ority  of  the  Convention  Parliament  then  sitting  being  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  not  being  willing  to  trust  to  such  measures,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  crowned  King  irith  hia  Queen,  and  the  Croirn,  by  an  Act  of  the 
1st  year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  became  entailed  on  the  heirs  of  tbe 
body  of  that  Queen,  and  after,  on  the  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  and  after,  on  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  King  William. 

And  |iot  only  so,  but  the  other  disputed  point  of  a  toleration  for  Protestant 
Dissenters  was  settled  by  Act  of  Pftrliament,  aa  the  Whigs  always  desired  it 
should  be  ；  and  an  exemption  of  Protestant  Diasenten  from  the  penalties  of  all 
the  laws  which  affected  them,  was  carefully  and  clearly  enacted  :  the  subsequent 
experience  of  which  law,  in  bringing  so  much  quiet  and  riches  to  the  kingdom 
as  it  has  done,  has  convinced  many  of  tbe  Tories  of  their  error  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

It  may  now  reasonably  be  wondered  at,  since  the  two  points  in  dispute  were 
thus  silenced  by  the  two  mentioned  laws,  how  the  parties  could  keep  any  longer 
divided,  and  what  was  remaining  for  them  to  continue  about  ？  This  is  answered 
by  observing,  that  the  Tory  party  became  very  uneasy  at  seeing  the  opinioiia 
they  bad  been  so  long  conteDding  for  borne  down  by  two  Acts  of  ParliiimeDt. 
They  could  then,  indeed,  no  longer  dispute  the  passing  those  laws,  but  they 
could  and  did  sufficiently,  on  all  safe  occasions,  manifest  their  dislike  of  them 
and  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  the  first  fair  opportunity. 

So  that  the  only  change  produced  among  the  parties  was  this,  that  as  the 
struggle  before  was  either  to  procure  or  hinder  those  two  important  acts  for  the 
wcurity  of  the  Protestant  interest,  so  now  it  became  a  contest  between  them, 
(covertly,  at  least,)  whether  what  was  so  obtained  sbould  be  preserved  and 
continued  ？ 

，Ti»  true,  indeed,  that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Tory  party,  seeing  a 
necessity,  either  of  owning  the  Government  or  quitting  all  hopes  of  employ* 
mcnts  in  Church  and  State,  besides  being  liable  to  double  taxes,  (as  the  Papists 
and  Non  jurors  were,)  soon  addressed  themseWes  to  find  out  such  distinction 
as  might  leave  them  at  liberty  to  own  the  then  present  Government,  and  to  take 
such  preferments  under  it  as  they  could  get.  The  topic  they  generally  went 
upon  was,  that  in  opposing  or  not  helping  tbe  Revolution  SetUemeDt,  (though 
some  of  them  had  appeared  in  arms  with  the  Prinoe  to  enable  him  to  settle 
things  to  their  mind,)  they  had  acquitted  thenueWesy  in  their  opinionsy  of  all 
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CHAP.  guilt  which  they  thought  was  contracted  by  those  who  h«d  been  bwy  in  that 
CXVII.  work.  And  dow  that  the  law  required  them,  under  penalties,  in  caw  of 
disobedience  to  take  certain  oaths,  they  might  as  good  Christians  submit  to  the 
^""""""^  present  powers  and  take  them  accordingly,  intending  still  to  owd  the  King  only 
as 廳 King  de  facto,  and  not  dejure  /  and  that  they  might  likewise  for  tbe  support 
of  order  and  goTernment,  till  the  rightful  owner  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
being  restored,  conscientioualy  Uke  and  exeeute  any  places  of  pro6t  sod  trust  in 
Church  or  State,  the  rather  because  their  so  doixig  might,  in  time,  be  a  he]p  to 
the  setting  things  again,  upon  what  they  called,  the  right  foot 

Books  were  wrote  and  sermons  preached,  using  argument*  of  different  lorts 
to  gupport,  or  at  least  colour,  these  and  tbe  Uke  nodons. 

On  these  grounds,  all  of  that  party,  (except  a  very  few,)  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  &c.,  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  aad  many  of  them  were 
admitted  into  places  and  some  into  those  of  the  greatest  digoity  and  trust. 
Several  also  into  the  Church,  and  even  of  thooe  that  had  made  difficulties  of 
owning  the  Revolution  Settlement,  uid  stood  out  till  near  the  last  mimite 
aUowed  them  for  it,  were  notwithstanding  oountenaneed  and  preferred. 

From  this  fiibe  step  proceeded  all  the  difficulties  and  troubles  irhich  that 
King  met  with  in  his  whole  reign. 

And  wbeo  be  found  himself  beset  with  a  war  against  Fnuice,  oommotioos 
in  Scotland,  and  an  almost  total  defection  of  Ireland,  he  then  pereeWed  his 
mistake,  and  that  he  bad  occmsion  for  another  kind  of  service  than  that  irbicfa 
floired  from  •  principle  of  flubminion  and  acquiescence  only  to  bis  GorenimcnC. 

Accordingly,  he  made  some  alterations  and  put  bis  principal  affidn  into  the 
hands  of  tfaem  who  had  been  lealous  for  bringing  him  to  the  Throne  mnd 
making  a  Protestant  Settlement,  so  fiur  as  was  then  established  ；  and  these 
carried  him  through  that  expensive  war  to  the  peace  of  R]rswiek,  with  a  teal 
and  application  equal  to  their  afibctions  to  his  cause^  at  the  same  time  dfi^ctiDg 
with  success,  what  was  thought  impossible  though  almost  necessary  to  be  done 
during  the  war,  the  re-coinage  of  the  whole  riWer  species  of  money,  without 
debasing  the  standard,  either  in  freight  or  finenen. 

，Tis  true  the  Tories  irere  by  the  credit  many  of  them  obtained,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  (a 鑫 before  obsenred),  so  nused  that  though  they  M\  very 
Khort  of  a  majority  in  Parliament,  while  the  Court  fiivoared  tbe  other  pnty,  yet 
they  were  able  by  raising  objections  to,  and  clogging  the  earner  methods  pro- 
posed for  raising  money,  not  only  to  make  the  supplies  come  later  aometimes 
than  was  convenient,  but  also  to  necessitate  raising  them  by  way  of  funds,  or 
anticipation  of  several  excises  for  perpetuity,  or  long  terms  of  jevs,  rightly 
judging  that  such  a  course  would,  at  one  time  or  other,  load  and  distress  the 
Government.  Whereiu,  if  near  as  many  duties  as  are  now  mortgaged  had  been 
given  at  once,  those  with  the  Land  tax  would  have  maintained  the  current 
service  of  the  war,  and  civil  government  in  each  year  by  the  product  of  the 
same  year,  and  consequently  the  nation,  not  weary  of  the  war  till  a  good  pesce 
could  be  had,  and  out  of  debt  or  near  it,  when  the  war  was  finished. 

I  was  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  those  that  proposed  this 
method  of  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year  ；  but  it  was  effectually  opposed  by 
the  Tory  party,  they  drawing  into  their  opinion,  as  to  that  particular,  several 
well  meaning  gentlemen,  by  suggesting  that  so  easy  and  commodious  •  wmy  of 
raising  money  might  prove  dangerous  to  liberty. 

，Tis  true  that  on  many  occasioos  tbe  party  last  named  has  had  the  dexterity 
to  object  this  mistake  of  running  the  nation  into  so  great  a  debt  to  their  ad- 
versaries then  in  the  muibtry,  but  I  can  aver  it  with  the  greater  certainty,  they 
were  fiu-  from  electing  that  method,  otherwise  than  that  th«j  Imd  rather  supply 
the  King  that  way  than  not  at  all,  or  unseasonably  late,  one  of  which  would 
have  fallen  out  ；  if  they  had  endeayoured  to  have  broke  through  the  opposition 
made  to  the  raising  the  money  any  other  way. 

The  peace  of  Rjswick  being  made,  his  tben  M^esty  wna  prevailed  on  to 
experience  once  more,  if  he  could  render  his  affiurs  easy,  b，  trying  to 竇 in  the 
Tories  with  the  principal  places  of  trust,  which  they  might  probabty  eieeate 
well  enough  to  support  the  GoTernment  in  time  of  peace. 

This  trial  was  made  but  did  not  answer  expectation,  for  the  King  became 
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jnore  uneasy  wUh  tl»m  when  in  power  than  before,  which,  together  with  his  CHAP, 
forcweing  the  necessity  of  a  new  war,  made  it  evident,  that  as  he  had  b^un  to  CXVIL 
advUe  with  his  old  Mnrantt  in  private,  so  they  would  quickly  liave  been  re*  - 
stored  to  their  former  poirer,  had  hb  Majesty  lived  but  a  little  longer  than  ' 
he  did. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Act  for  the  further  Limitation  of  the  Succession 
to  the  Crown  passed  in  the  12th  year  of  this  King,  while  the  Tories  were  in 
such  credit,  and  bad  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
observed,  that  the  true  reason  why  sucb  a  Bill  passed  in  such  a  Parliament  was : 
That  the  King  having,  by  hu  own  inclination,  and  probably  the  advice  of  some 
of  his  old  ministry  whom  he  continued  to  hear,  earnestly  reoonomended  that 
Bill  to  Parliament  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Tories,  for  fear  of  losing 
the  King's  favour,  did  not  endeavour  to  reject  it,  but  set  themselves  to  clog  it» 
and  indeed  rendsr  it  absurd  by  some  of  the  restrictions  your  Majesty  is  un- 
doubtedly apprised  of,  and  to  show  their  contempt  and  aversion  whenever  it 
came  on,  except  when  it  was  necesuury  to  be  present  in  order  to  load  it«  and  by 
ealling  Sir  J.  B.  to  the  chair  of  the  Committee  for  that  Bill,  who  was  then 
thought  to  be  distracted,  and  was  soon  after  confined  for  being  so. 

Thus,  that  Bill  went  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  many  there  who 
had  let  it  paw,  hoped  that  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Whigs  had  yet  a  ma- 
jority, would,  by  disputing  at  least  some  of  those  restrictions  which  were  most 
•bsurd  and  impracticable,  lose  the  Bill.  But  the  friends  to  your  Majesty's 
fiunily  were  better  advised;  they  took  and  passed  the  Bill  with  all  its  faults,  and 
without  any  amendment,  wisely  depending,  that  if  tbey  secured  the  main,  the 
succeasion,  whAtsoever  was  absurdly  and  unreAsonably  annexed  to  it,  would,  at 
some  fitting  opportunity  or  other,  be  easily  laid  oaide.  Whieh,  their  opinion, 
has  already  in  a  great  measure  proved  true.  One  of  those  restrictions*  which 
enacted  that  all  public  busmen  should  be  transacted  only  in  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  every  Privy  Councillor  should  set  his  name  to  the  resolutions  drawn 
up  in  form,  being  repealed  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen,  and  by  the  same  act 
another  of  those  restrictions,  that  no  officer  should  sit  in  either  House  of  Par- 
lUnnent  after  the  Queen's  decease,  was  reduced  so  as  to  extend  to  some  few 
officers  only,  and  that,  as  trell  in  the  Queen's  time,  as  aftvr  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, should  take  place. 

King  William,  having  passed  this  Bill  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown, 
soon  after  died,  leaTing  that  invaluable  legacy  to  his  people. 

Her  late  Mi^esty,  upon  her  accession  to  the  Crown,  did  not  only  continue  to 
employ  those  of  the  Tory  party  she  found  in  power,  but  added  many  others  of 
the  same,  and  set  herself  plainly  and  avowedly  to  govern  by  it  ；  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  so  doing,  was  advised  in  her  first  speech  from  the  Throne  to  re- 
flect on  the  memory  of  her  glorious  predecessor  (without  irhose  baiardous  and 
successful  expedition  the  sceptre  had  eertainly  been  in  another  hand),  by  saying 
very  emphatically,  that  her  heart  wot  tntirdy  English  ；  which,  however,  her 
Majesty  intended,  they  who  persuaded  her  to  use  that  expression,  and  every  one 
wbo  heard  of  it,  understood  to  be  an  insinuation  that  King  William's  being  bom 
abroad  had  occasioned  his  not  having  the  interest  of  this  kiDgdom  so  entirely 
at  his  heart  as  he  should  have  had,  which  was  very  far  from  having  any  found* 
atlon  in  truth,  considering  that  he  had  ventured  hb  life  and  fortunes  more  than 
oaoe  for  our  preseryation,  and  bad  shown  no  greater  &vours  to  the  States 
General  than  were  necessary  to  cultivate  a  good  undersUnding  between  the  two 
nations  for  their  common  security. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  manifest  resolution  to  uphold  the  Tory  party  and 
discountenance  the  other,  the  war  had  not  been  renewed  and  continued  any  long 
time  before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  then  in 
principal  credit  with  the  Queen,  discovered  that  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war 
，ith  any  hope  of  success  by  a  set  of  men  who,  though  they  were  willing  to  profit 
and  govern  under  the  Queen's  authority,  yet,  bad  not  so  cordial  an  affection  to 
a  Government,  founded  on  the  ReTolution,  nor  avenioa  to  the  Popish  line,  as  to 
induce  them  to  bear  the  odium  of  raising  the  necessary  supplies. 

The  two  mentioned  ministers  finding  tbemseWes  under  this  difficulty,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  late  Duke  of  Moutague,  applied  to  some  of  the  principal 
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CH  A  P.  lords  who  had  been  in  business  under  the  late  king,  and  ware  of  the  Whig  party, 
CXVII.  who  yery  willingly  undertook  to  endeavour  the  carrying  on  the  Queen's  bosi- 
_  ness  in  Parliament  on  this  rery  reasonable  eooaideration,  that  some  of  the  offices 
of  principal  trust,  if  not  the  greater  part,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  their  friends, 
since  experience  had  shown  they  had  so  little  deserved  to  be  run  down  and  op* 
pressed  as  they  had  been  ；  that,  on  the  oontrwy,  they  were  the  only  penons  who 
were  willing  and  able  to  carry  the  Queen 冒 Uii  sucoeu  through  that  just  and 
necessary  war  ；  and  accordingly,  as  an  earnest  of  aincerity,  it  was  insisted  that 
the  Great  Seal  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cowper,  who  had  steadily 
adhered  to  the  Rerolutioa  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  through  several 
successive  parliaments. 

This  alteration  was  soon  after  made,  and  otheis  folloiring  in  a  little  time  of  the 
same  nature,  it  wba  seen  which  way  the  Court  inclined,  and  thereapon  in  two 
ensuing  parliaments  the  Whigs  had  a  clear  minority,  as  it  wiU  always  happen 
irhenever  the  Court  have  a  mind  to  have  it  so. 

I  need  not  tell  your  Majesty  how  fiiithfuUy  the  Queen  was  served  by  that 
mmtstry  and  those  parliameats,  nor  with  what  a  prodigious  uointerrapted  course 
of  success,  nor  to  what  a  degree  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  raised  abroad  and  at 
home,  一  Franoe  reduced  and  the  confederacy  exalted.  These  things  cannot  but 
be  present  to  your  Miyesty,  and  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  same  ministry  and  parliaments  showed  also  their  afiectiOD  and  unwearied 
leal  to  the  interest  of  your  Majesty's  bouae,  by  ooDtriving  and  passing  the  act 
for  the  further  securing  the  succession  to  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line  ；  which 
put  it  into  such  a  method  as  was  not  to  be  resisted  but  by  open  foree  of  arms 
and  a  public  declaration  for  the  Pretender,  and  made  it  high  treaaoD  for  any 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  eonoerned  in  the  proclamation  to  be  so  mueh  as  n^i. 
gent  in  prodaimtDg  the  next  ProteaUnt  suooenor. 

Under  the  same  faithful  and  happy  management  passed  the  acts  in  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  (the  Tories  vefaementiy  opposing' 
it),  which  the  Queen  always  esteemed  to  be  the  chief  bappioeas  and  glory  of  her 
reign,  as  having  been  often  before  attempted,  but  still  in  nun  ；  and  indeed,  when 
the  Tories  were  before  Gommisnonated  to  that  end,  ihey  treated  it  as  a  jest  or 
impoflBibility,  by  abMDting  from  all  meetings  appointed,  and  so  letting  it  drop  ； 
although  nothing  is  more  dear  than  that,  among  many  other  self-evident  advan- 
tages, the  settlement  of  the  Crown  in  your  M^esty's  house  had  probably  never 
been  obtained  in  that  kingdom  by  any  other  means :  the  evil  consequences  of 
irhich  disunion,  bad  it  happened,  are  but  too  evident  to  enlarge  upon. 

I  dara  not  touch  upon  the  particular  causes  which  dreir  on  the  disgrace  and 
change  of  that  ministry,  nor  will  Tentore  to  say  wheth«r  it  was  ocaoioned  at 
first  by  any  greater  design  than  to  change  the  she-fiivourite^  whieh  uoovotdablj 
drew  on  more,  and  those 鑫 dU  further  alterations  ；  it  being  not  my  purpose  so 
much  to  follow  the  springs  and  cftuaes  of  the  variations  of  the  Court  measures  in 
respect  to  the  parties,  as  to  show  your  Mi^esty  how  they  merally  bebsTcd  them- 
selves, when  they  got  the  ascendant  in  their  turns,  as  to  the  ProtesUnt  succession, 
貧 he  good  of  the  state,  and  the  common  cause  of  Europe. 

Your  Majesty  was  so  much  concerned  to  attend  to  our  afikirs  since  tbu  last 
alteration,  and  they  are  so  fresh  in  memory,  that  I  need  not  be  particular  as  to 
what  has  passed.  It  is  enough  to  assert,  as  I  think  it  may  be  done  with  clear 
truth,  that  immediately  ensued  a  manifest  attempt,  by  addresses  and  other  oaca- 
sions  encouraged  by  the  Court,  to  sap  the  rery  foundations  or  principles  on  which 
the  acts  for  securing  the  ProtesUnt  succession  was  built,  by  deerying  all  right 
to  the  Crown  but  what  was  purely  hereditary  and  in  the  course  of  descent, 
according  to  the  common  law  ；  that  the  Papists  and  Nonjurors  were  so  fiv 
encouraged  as  to  grow  remarkable  for  their  insolence  ；  that  a  peace  was  in  effect 
eoDoluded  with  Fnnoe  iu  a  clandestine  manner,  witbout  the  priTitj  of  the  prio- 
eipal  confederates,  and  little  or  no  consideration  had  of  their  interests  ；  that  this 
neglect  of  them  was  justified  by  tbe  ministry  in  pablie,  by  saying  that  the 
interact  of  Great  Briuin  was  principally  aimed  at  in  this  peaee  (though  time  and 
experience  bave  shown  even  that  pretence  to  be  untrue)  ；  that  our  trade  is 
almost  oppraned  in  all  its  branches,  and  had  been  entirely  mined  if  the  Bill  for 
confirmiiig  the  French  treaty  of  commeice  bad  not  been  •uccesafully  opposed  ； 
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that  the  credit  of  the  nation  at  home  wna  sunk  as  to  the  public  funds,  and  abroad  CHAP, 
as  to  all  our  good  offices  or  menaces,  irhicb  were  equally  despised  ；  that  our  late  CXVII. 

confederates,  except  the  king  of  S       ,  were  all  more  or  less  disgusted,  and   

distrusted  our  conduct  in  every  thing,  upon  the  justest  grounds  ；  in  short,  that  ~ 
the  power  of  France,  which  had  been  so  happily  reduc^,  bat  been  restored  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  again  formidable  to  Europe,  and  coosequentlj,  that 
the  fruits  of  so  many  gloriom  victories  as  the  allies  bad  obtained  were  in  a 
manner  deserted  and  given  up. 


The  hopes  of  the  Pretender  rose  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  Frmncc 
increased  ；  and  this  consequence  was  so  natural,  that  one  cannot  avoid  suspecting 
all  this  fikToor  could  not  be  then  showed  to  France  without  a  design  of  aniflting 
the  Pretender  by  that  means.  However  it  waa  meant,  sure  it  is,  nothing  could 
more  weaken  Uie  Protestant  sucoeasion  than  the  promoting  the  interest  of 
France  ；  and  yet  that  was  done,  not  by  any  accident,  inadvertence*  or  want  of 
conduct,  but  by  a  continued  series  of  oontriTances,  a  xealoiu  applioation,  and  an 
uoweoruMi  industry. 

But  after  all  this  mischief  the  ministry  had  done,  they  still  peraisted  to  the  end 
in  declaring  tbey  had  promoted  and  cultivated  a  good  undentanding  between 
her  late  Migcsty  and  your  illustrious  house.  The  appearances  of  things,  as  fiir 
as  could  be  discerned  by  those  who  were  out  of  business,  seemed  quite  others 
wise.  This  U  a  subject  uo6"  as  well  as  unnecemry,  to  be  further  enquired  into, 
ftinoe  your  Migesty  must  know  to  a  certainty  whetber  their  pretences  were  any 
better  founded  in  that  particular  than  they 霄 ere  in  mo«t  other  things  ；  although 
perhaps  your  M^fcsty  may  receive  a  yet  further  Batisfaction  on  this  bead  by  look- 
ing upon  the  instruetions  and  letten  given  and  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

If  this  short  deduction  or  history  of  the  two  parties  should  give  your  M^esty 
any  clearer  notion  of  them  than  you  had  before,  I  shall  then  be  ao  fortunate  as 
not  to  have  tretpassed  on  your  patience  in  vain  ；  since  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  extinguishing  them  at  length,  and  making  a  right  use  of  them  in 
the  mean  time^  than  a  knowledge  of  their  principles  and  practices. 

Your  Majesty  may  be  told,  and  it  has  been  often  said,  that  the  only  difference 
k  about  the  places  ；  but  this  is  either  a  superficial  judgment,  or  a  desire  to  hin- 
der the  true  causes  from  being  diseerned.  For  if  that  was  true,  then  the  struggle 
would  only  be  between  indtvidualB,  and  not  between  two  set  parties  of  men, 
which  can  only  be  kept  up  by  some  divenUy  of  opinion  upon  fundamentals,  at 
least  points  ol'oonaequence  ；  and  experience  shoirs  that  many  who  have  no  design 
on  preferment  either  for  themseWet  or  friends,  but  live  retired  oo  their  estates, 
are  yet  as  hot  or  hotter  tlum  any  in  these  distinctions  :  and  therefore  I  take  those 
before  stated  to  be  the  true  causes  which  divide  them,  and  which  I  beg  leave  to 
recapitulate  in  a  few  words, » that  as  the  Whigs  always  contended  for  the  tole* 
ration  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  exclusion  of  the  Popish  line  from  the 
Crown  to  be  established  by  law,  the  Tories  did  always  as  earnestly  and  publicly 
oppose  them  till  they  were  enacted.  The  former  are  rejoiced  at  their  success  in 
these  great  points,  the  latter  more  or  less  discontented  to  see  tbeir  principles 
discountenanced,  and  those  of  their  adversaries  succeed.  Both,  therefore,  keep 
and  improve  tbeir  strength  as  much  as  they  can 一 the  one  to  defend  their  acqui- 
sitioiiB,  the  other  to  retake  them  and  get  rid  of  both  the  laws  as  soon  as  they 
safl'Iy  can.  Not  that  I  would  have  it  believed  that  many  of  the  Tories  are  not 
perfectly  against  restoring  the  Pretender,  by  force  at  least,  or  that  soiim  few  of 
them  did  not  make  it  appear,  by  their  actions  the  last  year,  they  would  not  have 
concurred  to  the  bringing  bim  in  even  in  a  parliamentary  way  ；  but  the  true 
reason  was,  they  believed  their  religion  and  liberties  could  not  be  secured  if  tbey 
should  ；  and  their  oonsciences  not  accusing  them  of  having  done  any  thing 
towards  the  Protestant  aettlement,  they  were  well  contented  to  epjoy  the  secu- 
rity arising  from  the  act  of  others,  which,  though  very  useful,  had  something  of 
unjust  in  it. 

i  have  sat  continually  in  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament  now  about  twenty- 
four  yean,  and  observed  with  as  much  deligence  and  indifference  m  I  could,  the 
inclinations  and  motions  of  both  parties,  and  I  will  venture  to  assure  your 
Miyesty  M  what  I  am  very  certain  that  the  Whigs  would  venture  all  to  sup- 
port the  Protestant  succession  in  your  Migeity*!  ikmily  ；  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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CHAP-     many  of  the  Tories  would  rejoice  to  see  Pretender  restored,  as  they  call  it,  even 
CXVIL    by  a  French  power,  much  more  if  by  any  safer  means;  that  the  best  of  them 
would  baxard  nothing  to  keep  him  out,  though  probably  do  nothing  baxardoas 
'  to  bring  him  in  ；  but  that  if  ever  he  should  declare  hinudf  a  Protestant,  with 

proper  circumstances  to  make  his  conversion  probable  (aa  after  the  death  of  the 
French  King  and  his  mother,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  do),  tbey  would  greedilj 
swallow  the  cheat,  and  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  put  in  practice  again 
their  old  notions  of  divine,  hereditary,  and  indefeazible  right,  by  a  restoration  of 
the  person  in  whom  by  their  opiDion  that  right  is  lodged. 

And  if  any  other  of  the  Popish  line  that  are  next  after  the  Pretender  should, 
after  his  deeeaae,  play  the  same  part,  your  Miyesty  will  find  the  party  last 
mentioned  yery  troublesome,  if  not  diingerous  ；  unless  by  prudent  measures 
under  your  Majesty's  Government^  they  shall  be  brought  really  and  from  their 
hearts,  as  irell  as  in  an  outward  compliance,  to  part  -with  those  notions  which 
ftre  8o  inconsistent  wiih  a  GoTenunent  founded  on  the  ReTolution. 

1  beg  leave  further  to  obcerve,  that  when  lately  some  of  the  beads  of  the  Tory 
party  made  it  known,  both  by  their  words  and  actions,  and  I  don't  doubt 
sincerely,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  concur  in  the  repea]  of  the  Acts  limiting: 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  to  your  Majesty's  bouse,  much  leas  to  bring  in  the 
Pretender  with  the  assistance  of  France,  (which  was  a  very  seasonable  service, 
and  your  Migesty  has  already  shown  yourself  sensible  of  it),  they  oould  brin^ 
▼ery  few  if  any  of  their  party  after  them  into  the  same  honest  measures  ；  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  these  leaden  above  mentioned  appeared  more  zealous  for  your 
Mi^estj's  house,  so  in  proportion  they  visibly  lost  the  affections  of  their  party, 
and  were  themselves  so  sensible  of  it,  that  they  were  forced  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  against  Schism,  only  to  regain  the  credit  they  had  lost  with  their  old 
fiieads. 

It  is  an  old  scandal  now  almost  worn  out,  thrown  out  by  their  adversaries  on 
the  Whigs,  that  thej  are  against  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  whieh  I  should 
not  have  thought  worth  mentioning,  but  that  *tjs  generally  believed  to  have 
made  some  impression  on  King  Wniiam  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  the 
irrecoverable  detriment  of  bis  affkire  ；  but  he  afterwards  found  that  the  Tories, 
not  liking  the  band  which  held  the  prerogative,  were  more  inclined  to  straighten 
k.  Mid  the  Whigs  for  the  contrary  reason  to  support  tU  And  this  false  sug- 
gestion will  certainly  have  the  less  weight  with  your  Mijesty,  vhea  you  shall  be 
informed,  as  the  truth  is,  that  the  only  ground  for  it  was,  the  Whigs  being  so 
zealous  for  setting  aside  the  Popish  line  in  favour  of  the  Protestant,  which  the 
Tories  thought  an  high  violatioD  of  the  rights  of  Monareby,  and  of  what  they 
erroneously  called  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  descent  of  which  they  held 
to  be  UDalterable  by  any  power  on  earth,  and  thence  took  the  liberty  of  branding 
all  of  a  contrary  opinion  as  Anti-monarcbical,  or  enemies  to  the  prerogatiTe. 
Bat  in  all  other  respects  the  Whigs  are  as  zealous  to  support  the  prerogative 
as  the  Tories  can  be,  and  rather  more  they  are  under  a  goveroment  founded  on 
the  Revolution. 

Having  thus  stated  to  your  Majesty  the  practices  and  dispositions  of  the 
parties,  I  shall  only  add,  that  'tis  not  to  be  doubted  but  your  Majesty *s  known 
goodness  and  experienced  wisdom  will  necesMrily  iodine  you  to  such  moderate 
counsels  as  will  render  you  King  of  all  your  divided  people.  But  I  humbly 
conceive  it  not  possible  so  to  (i  "tribute  your  royal  favours,  but  that  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  will  appear  to  have  a  superior  degree  of  trust  reposed  in 
them :  and  if  such  a  perfect  equality  was  possible  to  be  observed,  perhaps  it 
would  follow  that  an  equal  degree  of  power,  tending  at  the  same  time  different 
ways,  would  render  the  operations  of  the  goverament  slow  and  heavy,  if  not 
altogether  impracticable 

It  remains  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  for  your  M^'esty  to  determine 
which  of  these  shall  ha^e  the  chief  share  in  your  Majesty's  confidence,  as  most 
likely  to  support  your  title  to  the  Crown  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  most 
untainted  affection  to  it.  For  as  to  their  power  to  do  it,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  your  Majesty,  on  repeated  experience,  that  the  parties  are  so  near  an 
equality,  and  the  generality  of  the  world  so  much  in  love  with  the  advantages  a 
King  of  Great  Britain  has  to  bestow,  without  the  least  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
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law,  that  ，"鑫 wbolljr  in  your  Majesty *8  power,  by  showing  your  favour  in  due 
time  (before  the  elections)  to  one  or  other  of  them,  to  give  which  of  them  you 
please  a  clear  roajority  in  all  succeeding  parliaments.  ， 

It  18  needless  to  suggest  to  your  Msgesty,  but,  for  method's  sake,  it  ought  • 
just  to  be  touched  upon,  that  whichsoever  party  shall  have  the  lower  degree  of 
your  Majesty's  trust,  it  ought  nevertheless  to  be  used  by  those  in  power  with 
very  great  tenderness  and  affection  while  obedient  to  your  Miyesty  and  the 
laws,  and  as  a  father  would  a  child  whom  he  dearly  loves,  though  be  does  not 
totally  approve,  and,  to  be  more  particular,  should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
admitted  to  a  fiiir  share  of  such  places  and  employments  of  trust,  according  to 
their  several  qualifications,  as  are  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  not 
attended  with  the  chief  dependences. 

This  would  be  very  far  from  the  usage  which  the  last  ministry  of  her  late 
Majesty  bestowed  on  those  who  had  served  the  Queen  so  faithfully  and  success- 
fully during  the  war,  by  turning  them  out  of  all  places,  even  the  lowest  civil 
and  military,  very  few  excepted  ；  by  maintaining  libellers,  and  often  writing 
libels tbamselves against  them;  by  using  their  power  and  ixugority  in  parliament 
to  garble  their  predecessors*  conduct,  and,  for  want  of  better  matter,  to  mis- 
represent and  reflect  on  parts  of  it,  which  were  unblameable  if  not  commend- 
able; by  proscribing,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  people,  all  that  did  not  come  into  their  measures,  and  among  these  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  (not  reckoning  those  which  that  ministry  plainly 
brought  in  for  their  own  support),  in  calling  them  the  faction,  and  even  pre- 
▼ailing  with  the  Queen  to  brand  them  plainly  enough  with  the  same  name, 
both  in  several  answers  to  addresses  and  speeches  from  the  Throne,  and  that  for 
no  other  reason  but  their  endeavouring,  in  a  legal  parliamentary  method,  to 
oblige  the  ministry  to  make  something  a  better  peace  than  they  were  about  to 
make,  to  hinder  the  separation  of  tbe  confederate  army,  to  rescue  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  from  the  French  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to 
make  it  evident,  as  they  did  at  length,  that  the  trade  of  Spain  was  become 
impracticable  by  the  Spanish  treaty  of  commerce. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  humbly  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,  as  the  only, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  sure  means  to  extinguish  the  being  and  the  very  name 
of  party  amongst  us,  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  use  the  utmost 
caution  not  to  prefer  any  of  those  ecclesiastics  whose  known  principles  lead 
them  to  scruple  the  validity  of  a  limitation  of  the  right  to  the  Crown  by  act  of 
parliament  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
UmcU  of  the  most  learned  and  best  liven,  out  of  whom  your  Majesty  may  choose 
for  all  preferments  that  shall  fall  vacant,  who  are  not  the  least  tainted  with  those 
notions  which,  while  they  continue,  will  ever  find  matter  for  discontents  and 
divisions  in  your  Mi^'esty's  kingdoms.'  But  when  once  it  is  discerned  that,  by  a 
steady  and  uninterrupted  administration,  do  man  who  is  known  to  bold  opinions 
inconsistent  with  the  very  foundation  of  your  Majesty's  gOTernmeot  can  get  into 
any  of  the  Crown  preferments  in  the  Church,  they  who  find  themseWes  troubled 
with  these  inconvenient  scruples  will  soon  apply  their  thoughts  and  studies  in 
good  earnest  to  aatisfy  themselves,  and  then  others,  of  the  weakness  of  those 
errors,  irhich  will  afterwards,  in  a  little  time,  be  confined  to  a  few  mdancholj  Non- 
jurors, who  are  the  less  dangerous  for  being  known  ；  and  when  the  clergy  are 
brought  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  your  Majesty's  title,  all  differences  in  opinion 
among  the  laity  on  that  head  will  soon  vanish.  But  that  part  of  the  clergy  who 
have  slwayn  Tiolently  contended  against  excluding  the  next  successor,  though  a 
Papist,  will  never  own  themselves  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  while  they  find 
they  have  a  hir  chance  for  the  best  of  the  Church  preferments  without  dis- 
avowing those  errors,  otheririse  than  by  taking  the  oaths  in  form. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  importune  your  Majesty  with,  nor  that  good 
Froridenoe  irhich  so  visibly  has  placed  you  on  the  throne  with  any  thing  so 
earnestly  as  my  hearty  prayers  that  your  reign  may  be  long  and  glorious,  and 
that  your  posterity  to  the  end  of  time  may  rule  over  an  happy  and  dutiful,  and, 
if  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  an  unanimous  people." 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HARC0I7RT  FROM  HIS  BIRTH  TIIJL  HE 
BECEIYED  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 


CHAP. 


Honour- 
able cha- 
racter of 
Lord  HftT- 
court. 


April  7. 
1713, 
His  high 
lineage. 


I  NOW  enter  upon  the  Life  of  a  Chancellor  who  was  not  only 
a  very  zealous  Tory,  but  a  Jacobite;  and  it  gives  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  think  that  I  shall  be  able,  almost  uniformly,  to 
speak  of  him  with  respect  and  with  kindness.  He  was  a 
tolerably  good  lawyer,  an  accomplished  orator,  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  polite  learning.  His  mind  was  early  imbued  with 
the  doctrines  of  high  prerogative  ；  but  he  may  fairly  be  said 
in  very  difficult  times  to  have  preserved  his  consistency 
and  his  character.  I  do  not  consider  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  exiled  Stuarts  morally  inconsistent  with  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  to  the  existing  government,  and 
although  there  were  loud  complaints  against  him  for  at  last 
sending  in  his  adhesion  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  had  then  become 
desperate,  and  that,  instead  of  betraying,  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  screen  his  old  associates. 

Upon  Lord  Cowper's  first  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal, 
一  after  it  had  been  a  short  time  in  the  custody  ot  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  Trevor,  Tracy,  and  Scrope,  it  was  deEvered, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Sir  Simon  Harcoubt. 
This  individual^  who  had  qualities  to  raise  himself  from  the 
humblest  origin,  waa  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  di»- 
tingtdshed  family.  •  His  ancestor  is  said  to  have  been  a 
younger  brother  of  a  Saxon  King,  and  second  in  command 
to  BoUo,  when  the  band  of  northern  adventurers,  in  the  year 
876,  invaded  France,  and  got  possession  of  the  province  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Normandy.  For  die  services 
of  this  chief  there  was  assigned  to  him  the  signoiy  of  Har- 
court，  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  £rom  which  his  fiunily  took 
their  name.    Here  they  were  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
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eleventh  century ― when  a  younger  son  of  the  then  chief  ac-  CHAP. 

companied  Duke  William  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  claim   

the  crown  of  England,  fought  with  him  at  Hastings,  and  having 
many  mflnors  granted  to  him  for  his  bravery,  became  the  founder 
of  the  English  Harcourts.  Robert,  his  great-grandson,  by  mar- 
riage with  Isabel  de  Camvile  obtained  the  estate  of  Stanton, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  thenceforth  received  the  name 
of  Stanton-Harcourt,  and  has  for  a  period  of  above  seven  hun- 
dred years  remained  the  property  of  his  descendants.*  The 
elder  branch  flourished  in  Normandy,  as  a  great  ducal  house, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  producing  many 
distinguished  warriors  and  statesmen.  The  cadets  in  England 
maintained  the  reputation  of  the  race  for  gallantry  and  loyalty. 
In  the  war  of  the  Roses  they  sided  with  the  house  of  York, 
as  the  true  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  one  of  them  particularly 
signalising  himself  under  the  banner  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
by  him  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  When  the  troubles 
began  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  they  were  all  devoted 
royalists.  Sir  Simon,  the  then  Lord  of  Stanton-Harcourt^ 
and  grandfather  of  the  Chancellor,  fell  in  the  first  conflict 
which  took  place  with  the  troops  of  the  Parliament  in  Ire- 
land. Sir  Philip,  the  Chancellor's  father,  having  married  Hib  father, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  parliamentarian 
general,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  Presbyterian  religion  ； 
but  he  abhorred  the  Independents,  who  had  gained  a  decided 
auperiority,  and  he  refused  to  submit  to  Cromwell,  even  after 

麝 This  Robert  was  sheriff  of  Leicester  and  Warwickshire  in  the  yean  1 1 99， 
1201,  1202,  and  the  manor  of  Stanton-  Haroourt  wm  confirmed  to  him  and 
Isabel,  and  their  heirs,  by  King  Stephen  and  King  Henry  II.  It  was  beld  of 
the  Crown  by  the  following  service  ；  namely,  "  That  the  Lord  of  Stanton- Har- 
court  should  find  four  browsers  in  Woodstock  Parke  in  winter  time,  when  the 
snow  shall  happen  to  fiill,  and  tarrye,  lie,  and  abide,  be  the  space  of  two  days  ； 
and  BO  to  find  the  said  browsers,  there  browsing,  so  long  as  the  snoir  doth  lye  ； 
every  browser  to  have  to  hU  lodging  vrerj  night  one  billet  of  wood,  the  length 
of  his  ax  helve,  and  that  to  carry  to  bia  lodgiogs  upon  the  edge  of  his  ax.  And 
the  King's  bftilifT  of  the  demesnes,  or  of  the  hundred  of  Wootton,  coming  to 
give  irarning  for  the  said  browsen,  shall  blow  his  horn  at  the  gate  of  the  mannor 
of  Stanton- Harcotirt  aforesaid,  and  then  the  said  bailiff  to  have 廳 cact  of  bread, 
a  gallon  of  ale,  and  a  pice  of  beef,  of  the  said  Lord  of  Stanton-Haroourt  afore- 
said ： and  the  aud  Lord,  or  other  for  the  time  bdng,  to  have  of  ctutom  yearly 
out  of  the  said  parke,  one  buck  in  sumer,  and  one  doe  in  trinter.  And  also  the 
lA>rd  of  Stanton-Harcourt  must  fell,  make,  rear,  and  carry  all  the  grasse  grow, 
iag  in  one  meadoir  within  the  parke  of  Woodstock,  called  Stanton  and  Southl^r 
―  5  make    "       • '  ' ' '  ' 


mead  ；  and  the  fellers  and  the  makers  thereof  have  used  to  have  of  custom,  of 
the  King's  Mi^esty'a  charge,  sii  pence  in  money,  and  two  gallons  of  ale, — •^Cb 
count  of  ^anion-Harcourt,  by  Georye  Simon  Earl  Haretmrt,  1808. 
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CHAP,  resistance  had  ceased  to  oflfer  any  prospect  of  success.  In 
CXVIIL  (jQDsequence,  a  great  part  of  his  property  was  seized  and 
confiscated.  When  the  monarchy  was  at  last  re-established, 
like  many  other  loyal  men,  he  was  doomed  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  hopes  of  preferment  and  even  of  indemnity,  and 
to  struggle  widi  penury  during  the  rest  of  his  days. 

His  son  Simon,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  the 
very  year  of  the  Restoration,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
Bome  early  hardships,  which  perhaps  invigorated  his  character 
and  sharpened  his  intellect.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
any  thing  of  his  early  education,  and  it  is  probable  that  till 
he  was  fit  for  the  university  he  remained  under  private  tui- 
tion at  home  ―  imbibing  a  proper  hatred  of  roundheads  aod 
puritans,  and  hearing  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Martyr 一 
intermixed  with  some  grumblings  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
restored  monarch. 

At  Oxford.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  strengthened  in  his  faith  in  the 
divine  right  of  Kings,  and  the  wickedness  of  all  resistance  to 
their  authority.  At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself  dili- 
gently in  classical  studies,  and  he  acquired  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  polite  literature,  which  stuck  by  him  through  life.* 

Having  resided  three  or  four  years  at  Oxford,  he  was 
removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  began  the  study  of  the 
law.  t  Aware  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  his  family 
could  defray  the  expence  of  maintaining  him  at  the  uni- 
versity and  the  inns  of  court,  and  that  any  patrimony  to 
which  he  could  look  forward  was  exceedingly  slender,  he 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  "  Finch,"  "  The  Doctor  and 
Student,"  and  other  institutional  books  then  fashionable, 
and  though  he  was  never  famous  for  SSIocfc  Hcttet,  he  made 
himself  pretty  fairly  master  of  his  profession.  He  at  least 
learned  where  the  law  upon  different  subjects  was  to  be  found, 
80  that,  as  the  occasion  required,  he  could  get  np  an  argu- 


At  the  In- 
ner Tem- 
ple. 


•  The  Registers  of  Oxford  have  been  in  vain  tearched  for  mny  entrj  of 
Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree,  and  there  seems  Mson  to  think  that,  for  some 
reason  not  explained,  he  left  the  uiiiTernty  without  graduating.  In  1702,  when 
made  Solidtor  General,  attending  the  Qneeo  and  her  consort  on  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  he  being  then  readmitted  of  Christ  Church,  was  created  LL.D.,  and  in 
the  entry  of  this  proceeding  he  is  merely  described  as  "  nuper  CoB,  Pembroke" 

t  He  had  been  admitted,  May  17.  1676. 
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ment  well  on  any  question  pro  re  nat &，  and  appear  more 
learned  than  others  who  had  laid  in  a  larger  stock  of  law 
over  which  they  had  less  command.  From  his  family  con- 
nections  he  had  access  to  the  best  society,  and  he  kept  up  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  poets  and  dramatists.  His  per- 
son was  handsome,  and  his  manners  were  prepossessing. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  1676,  when  Jeflfreys  Called  to 
wa3  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Guildford  was 
Lord  Keeper.  There  had  been  great  anticipations  of  his 
success,  and  these  were  not  disappointed.  "  He  was  scarce 
sooner  admitted  to  plead  than  admired  for  his  pleading."  • 
Few  men  ever  rose  more  speedily  into  general  business.  He 
had  occasional  fits  of  dissipation,  and  he  very  rapidly  spent 
all  the  fees  he  received  ；  but  he  was  generally  very  attentive 
to  the  affairs  of  his  clients,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
rising  rapidly  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  He  now  obtained 
his  first  professional  dignity,  which  he  probably  valued  at  the 
time  more  highly  than  he  ever  did  any  that  followed  it  ；  he 
was  elected  Recorder  of  Abingdon,  and  had  to  act  the  Judge 
in  the  presence  of  the  villagers,  among  whpm  he  gamboled 
when  a  boy. 

Not  blind  to  the  errors  of  the  reign  of  James  II"  he  had 
viewed  with  great  aversion  what  he  long  continued  to  desig- 
nate " the  usurpation  of  the  Dutch  Stadtholder,"  一  but  seeing 
the  irresistible  combination  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  to 
expel  the  Popish  King,  he  perceived  that  all  opposition  to 
the  national  will  must  then  be  yain  and  mischievous^  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  "bide  his  time." 

He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Convention  Par-  His  con. 
liament,  although  he  might  have  had  a  seat  in  it  if  he  had  ^(。？ 乙 th' 
pleased  ；  but  seeing  the  re-action  so  speedily  begin,  一  when  a  tion._ 
new  Parliament  was  summoned  he  got  himself  returned  for 
Abingdon,  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  King  James, 
and,  at  all  events,  resolved  to  embarrass  the  new  government, 
rie  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  upon 
the  maxim  which  guided  the  conduct  of  "  downwright 
Shippen,"  and  many  other  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  who  were 
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considered  "  honourable  men,"  that  such  oaths  were  not  bind- 
ing, and  that  the  sin  of  taking  or  breaking  them  lay  upon 
those  who  imposed  them* 

He  made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  9th  of  April,  1690,  in 
the  debate  on  the  bill  for  recognising  the  new  sovereign,  and 
confirming  the  acta  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  had 
sat  without  any  royal  summons.  He  could  not  directly  oppose 
the  bill,  but  he  tried  to  disparage  it,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  framed,  and  he  boldly  said,  "  I  have  ever  thought  the 
monarchy  hereditary  ；  and  by  this,  what  becomes  of  your 
entail?  ，，  一 (meaning  the  settlement  of  the  Crown).  " I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  acts  of  the  Convention  of  1660  were 
binding  till  confirmed  by  a  parliament  summoned  by  a  lawful 
king."  • 

When  the  bill  came  to  be  considered  which  required  an 
oath  to  abjure  King  James  and  his  descendants,  Harcourt, 
feeling  that  this  might  be  very  harassing  to  some  of  his 
friends  with  tender  consciences,  manfully  and  ably  opposed 
it  as  unnecessary,  tyrannical,  and  ineffectual  for  its  object. 
He  said,  "  You  have  already  the  oath  of  allegiance  ；  and  if 
that  is  equivocated,  what  security  have  you  in  an  oath  of 
abjuration?  I  often  hear  that  we  have  a  powerful  enemy 
abroad,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  to  unite  at  home.  This  will 
endanger  fomenting  and  increasing  jealousies.  I  will  dischaige 
my  conscience,  however  I  may  be  mistaken.  Such  an  un- 
precedented oath  will  give  occasion  to  think  there  is  eome 
radical  defect  in  the  government  which  is  to  be  so  supported 
by  such  extraordinary  expedients.  You  will  gain  no  ground 
by  it  ；  you  will  make  enemies.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  re- 
flection upon  me  as  against  the  government,  because  I  am 
against  this  bill"  Sir  John  Main  waring,  the  next  speaker, 
seems  to  allude  to  some  indiscreet  declaration  of  Harcourt  in 
private  company.  "  Suppose  you  have  a  member  within  these 
walls  who  should  say,  *  If  you  will  do  as  I  would  have  yov, 
send  away  King  William,  and  send  back  far  King  James?  ^ 
The  bill  passed,  which  remainiog  unmodified,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  still  compels  us  to  abjure  upon  oath  any  allegiance  to 


5  Pari.  Hist  582. 


5  ParL  Hist.  596. 
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the  descendants  of  King  James  long  after  these  descendants, 
have  become  extinct."  •  • 

He  next  stoutly  resisted  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  —  which  was  proposed  on  the  ground  of  plots 
against  the  government,  and  he  showed  how  speedily  and 
aptly  Tories  and  Whigs  could  change  their  language  as  they 
were  in  jopposition  or  in  office.  "  As  we  are  sent  here,"  said 
he,  "  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  England,  so  there  is  no 
greater  security  for  them  than  this  act,  and  I  think  I  have 
acquitted  my  trust  very  ill  if  I  give  it  up.  You  struggled 
many  years  for  it :  you  obtained  it  in  times  which  we  are 
taught  to  look  back  upon  as  oppressive,  and  we  are  now  to 
be  deprived  of  it.  Suspending  it  thus,  on  every  frivolous 
pretence,  amounts  to  a  repeal.  At  this  particular  time,  now 
we  have  an  army  of  foreigners  in  our  bowels  (William's 
Dutch  guards),  we  should  rather  increase  our  liberties  than 
diminish  them."  f 

He  was  presently  in  such  keen  opposition,  and  so  little  afraid 
of  flying  in  the  &ce  of  the  Court,  that  when  the  "Assassination 
Plot "  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  small  minority  of  common- 
ers who  refused  to  sign  the  voluntary  association  for  the 
defence  of  William's  person,  although  Lord  Chancellor  Somers 
erased  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  the  name  of  all 
magistrates  who  imitated  his  example. 

I  do  not  find  any  further  notice  of  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  till  his  gallant  opposition  to  the  iniquitous  bill 
for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick.  J  He  said,  "  This 
general  charge  of  treason  seems  a  great  hardship.  There  is 
nothing  by  which  so  many  have  been  unjustly  taken  off,  as 
such  yague  allegations  in  indictments  ；  and  the  grievance  was 
justly  considered  so  greats  that  in  your  bill  lately  passed  for 
r^alating  trials  for  high  treason,  you  have  provided  that  the 
overt  acts  shall  be  specifically  laid,  with  time,  place,  and  cir- 
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'售 It  is  a  reproach  to  all  the  successive  administrations  which  have  governed 
the  country  since  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  York  that  the  abjuration  oath 
has  Dot  been  repealed  or  new-modelled.  As  we  are  liying  happily  under  the 
sixth  Sovereign  of  the  Houw  of  Brunswick,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, I  think  it  would  be  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  to  return  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  testifying  the  duty  of  the  subject  by  simply  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

t  5  P.  H.  606.  t  See  ante,  p.  371. 
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cumstances.  This  is  a  bill  to  deprive  an  individual  of  the 
benefit  of  a  general  biw,  which  you  allow  to  be  necessarj  for 
the  protection  of  innocence.  This  is  called  a  trial,  and  we  are 
said  to  be  the  judges.  I  know  no  trial  for  treason  but  what 
is  confirmed  by  Magna  Chabta  一 per  judicium  parium,  by  a 
jury,  which  is  every  Englishman's  birthright,  and  is  always 
esteemed  one  of  our  darling  privileges :  but  if  it  be  %  trial,  it 
is  a  pretty  strange  one,  where  the  person  who  stands  upon 
his  trial  hath  a  chance  to  be  hanged,  but  none  to  be  saved*  I 
cannot  tell  under  what  character  to  consider  ourselves,  whether 
we  are  judges  or  jurymen  :  I  never  before  heard  of  a  judge, 
I  am  sure,  nor  of  a  juryman,  but  he  was  always  upon  his 
oath :  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  judge  but  had  power  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath :  I  never  heard  of  a  judge  but  had  power 
to  save  the  innocent  as  well  as  to  condemn  the  guilty.  Have 
we  this  power  ？  If  you  were  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the 
accused,  you  must  remand  him  to  Newgate  to  be  subject  to 
another  trial,  if  his  prosecutors  so  please.  Again,  if  I  am  a 
judge  in  this  case,  ought  I  not  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  are  the  rules  of  law  ；  and  the  very  foundation 
of  the  bill  is  that  by  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  law  he 
cannot  be  lawfully  convicted?  It  is  said  we  have  a  discretion; 
but  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  says, 《 a  judge's  discretion 
is  discemere  per  legem  ；，  and  on  another  occagion,  that  ( a  judge 
is  to  be  guided  by  the  straight  line  of  law,  and  not  by  the 
crooked  cord  of  discretion.'  The  practice  of  Westminster  Hall 
is  talked  of  with  some  disdain,  as  if  there  they  only  look  for 
reason  in  what  is  the  rule :  but  let  me  tell  you,  there  ,be  rule 
is  laid  down  because  it  is  reason  ―  reason  approved  by  long 
experience  ；  and  therefore  it  is  a  rule.  To  tell  me  the  govern- 
ment is  in  danger,  and  that  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe 
depends  upon  this  bill,  is  certainly  rather  offered  to  amuse 
than  to  convince.  Although  I  have  no  acquaintance  of 
Sir  John  Fen  wick,  from  the  account  I  receive  of  him  he 
cannot,  from  his  capacity,  be  very  formidable  to  any  govern- 
ment. At  any  rate  he  is  your  prisoner,  and  you  have  the 
power  of  detaining  him  as  long  as  you  please  in  close  custody. 
God  forbid  we  should  live  under  a  government  which  cannot 
subsist  without  taking  away  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  gen- 
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tleman  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law!  You  say  you  are  of  chap. 

opinion  he  is  guilty,  and  that  is  enough.    If  the  opinion  of   ^ 

those  who  condemn  will  justify  the  condemnation^  let  us  no 
longer  call  the  verdicts  against  Cornish,  Sydney,  and  S* 画 ell, 
murders  by  a  perversion  of  the  rules  of  law  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  justice."  • 

The  only  other  occasion  on  which  Harcourt  is  recorded  as  5:1。: 
having  made  a  great  display  in  the  House  of  Commona,  impeach- 
during  the  reign  of  King  William,  was  upon  the  impeach-  of 
ment  of  Lord  Somers,  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  Somers. 
under  his  direction.     He  conducted  it  at  first  very  skilfully. 
The  Ex-chancellor  having  made  his  powerful  speech  in 
his  own  defence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Tories  were 
in  great  apprehension  that  there  might  be  a  division  soon  after 
he  had  concluded,  and  Harcourt  starting  up,  made  a  most 
taunting,  stinging  attack  on  the  Whigs  and  their  leader. 
Walpole,  wary,  though  inexperienced,  avoided  the  snare,  and 
was  for  an  immediate  division.    But  "  Cowper's  indignation 
moved  him  to  reply,  which  occasioned  the  prolongation  of 
the  debate,  一  at  the  end  of  which  what  had  been  significantly 
and  fully  urged  by  Lord  Somers  was  in  a  great  measure  for- 
gotten.   But  had  the  impetuous  zeal  of  his  friends  beeii 
restrained,  and  his  enemies  been  permitted  to  proceed  without 
interruption  as  long  as  they  thought  fit,  Walpole  apprehended 
they  would  not  have  ventured  to  divide  the  House,  The 
impeachment  being  carried,  after  a  very  protracted  debate,  ' 
by  a  majority  of  ten,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Simon  Har- 
court should  present  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England. 

I  think  he  is  much  to  be  censured  afterwards  in  framing 
the  articles  that,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  blank 
commission  clandestinely  sealed,  for  negotiating  the  Partition 
Treaty,  and  the  clandestine  ratification  of  that  Treaty,  he 
introduced  a  number  of  frivolous  and  groundless  charges.  I 
likewise  think  that  although  he  knew  he  should  bring  the 
case  before  a  hostile  tribunal,  there  being  a  Whig  majority 

•  5  Pari.  Hist.  1016.  1032.  1067.  1135. 

t  Cox's  Sir  R.  Walpole,  I  22.;  5  Pari.  Hist.  1246* 
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in  the  Lords,  and  that  there  would  probably  be  an  acquittal, 
whatever  evidence  he  might  adduce,  —  he  acted  injudiciously 
in  allowing  the  case  to  go  off  upon  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  Houses,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  should  be 
conducted.  By  the  unprecedented  demand  which  he  made 
at  the  conference  of  "  a  joint  committee  to  arrange  the  preli- 
minaries " he  put  the  Commons  in  the  wrong,  and  gave 
ground  for  contending  that  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  no  part  of  the  charges  was  maintainable, 
and  that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  merely  from  party 
malevolence.  Nevertheless  he  was  higher  in  favour  than 
ever  with  his  own  party  ；  and  as  at  this  time  they  had  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  Partition  Treaties  had  brought  a  load  of 
unpopularity  on  the  Whigs,  it  was  expected  that  He  would 
on  the  first  vacancy  be  made  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General, 
or  be  promoted  to  some  higher  office.  He  had  contrived  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms,  and  to  be  trusted  by  both  sections 
of  the  Tories,'  一  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  active  corre- 
spondence with  St.  Germaine's,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
serve  under  William,  they  themselves  having  as  ministers  to 
take  charge  of  the  church  and  the  pren^tive.  • 

All  his  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs,  when  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  death  of  James  IL,  pro- 

•  It  is  clear,  from  Vernon's  correspondeDce,  that  there  was  at  this  time  a 
great  desire  to  bring  Harcourt  into  office.  May  21.  1700.  "  Some  press  for 
Mr.  Harcourt  being  made  Solicitor  General."  May  25.  1700.  "  It  is  certain 
that  my  Lord  Coningsby  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  I  knov  not 
whom  besides,  brought  into  places."  Jan  IS.  1701.  "  The  King  has  been 
pressed  that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be  brought  upon  the  bench,  to  make  room  for 
Mr.  Harcourt  to  succeed  him."  Jan.  22.  1701.  "  We  talked,  likewise,  about 
Mr.  Harcourt,  whom  they  would  make  Solicitor  by  removing  Sir  John  Hawles 
to  be  a  Judge.  I  desired  him  to  consider  what  they  would  gain  by  sueb  a 
step  ；  that  I  always  understood  it  was  bb  opinion  that  the  Whigs  should  not  be 
made  desperate  ；  and  I  asked  him  if  any  one  act  could  go  further  towards  it 
than  by  giving  the  first  preferment  to  Mr.  Harcourt  ；  and  that  not  in  a  ，ery 
natural  way,  since  the  Solicitor  bad  no  inclination  to  be  remoTed." 一  lb.  88, 

Shortly  before  he  had  been  exposed  to  great  peril,  having  &llen  amoog 
thieves  (whether  they  were  Whigs,  is  not  stated);  but  be  bad  the  good  luck  to 
escape  with  his  life,  and  to  recover  his  property.  The  adventure  is'  thus  gn. 
phically  related  in  the  "  London  Post "  of  1st  June,  1700.  一 "  Two  days  ago^  Mr, 
Simon  Harcourt,  a  lawyer  of  the  Temple,  coming  to  town  in  his  coach,  was 
robbed  by  two  highwaymen  on  Hounslow  Heath  of  SOL,  his  wateb,  and  what- 
ever they  could  find  valuable  about  him  ；  which,  being  perceived  by  a  country* 
wan  on  horseback,  he  dogged  them  to  a  distance,  and  tbey  taking  notice  thereof. 
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claimed  the  Pretender  一  undertaking  to  restore  him  by  a 
French  force :  ―  and  a  Whig  House  of  Commons  being 
returned,  the  King's  speech  was  written  by  Lord  Somers, 
about  to  be  restored  to  the  Great  Seal.  But  there  was  a 
still  more  sudden  change  in  his  favour  when,  on  the  death  of 
William  III"  Anne  chased  all  the  Whigs  from  her  Court, 
and  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin,  believing  that  they  would  ever  be  true  to  the  High 
Church  cause.  Still  his  good  fortune  continued  when 
her  first  House  of  Commons  was  ready  to  second  her  in 
putting  down  the  Dissenters,  and  doing  every  thing  that  might 
tend  to  crush  the  Whig  party  for  ever. 

It  is  believed  that  Harcourt  might  now  have  had  the 
Great  Seal  if  he  had  liked;  but  he  had  been  very  careless 
about  money  matters,  and  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  sacrifice 
his  practice  at  the  bar  and  to  run  the  risk  of  speedily  losing 
his  office.  He  therefore  preferred  waiting  till  he  might 
become  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  ―  and  old  Sir  Nathan 
Wright  was  continued  in  office  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Church,  一  the  Ministers  having  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  he  could  be  removed  at  any  time  when 
it  might  be  convenient  to  make  a  vacancy. 

On  the  2d  of  June  following,  Harc50urt  was  made 
Solicitor  General,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Hawks,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  the  Queen  expressing 
great  satisfaction  that  she  had  in  her  service  a  lawyer  whose 
principles  she  so  much  approved.*  She  was  not  unaware  of 
his  Jacobitish  propensities,  which  in  private  society  he  was 
at  no  great  pains  to  conceal  ；  but  she  too  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  right,"  if  she  could  have 
reconciled  it  with  her  own  title,  and  she  secretly  wished  that 

turned  and  rid  up  towards  him  ；  upon  which,  he  counterfeiting  the  dnmkard»  rid 
forward,  making  antic  gestures  ；  and  being  come  up  with  them,  spoke  as  if  he 
dipped  the  King*s  English  with  having  drunk  too  much,  and  asked  them  to 
drink  a  pot,  offering  to  treat  them  if  they  would  but  drink  with  him  r  where- 
upon tbey  believing  him  to  be  really  drunk,  left  him,  and  went  forward  again, 
and  be  still  followed  them  till  they  came  to  Cue  (Kew)  ferry,  and  when  they 
were  in  the  boat  discovered  them,  so  that  they  were  both  seized  and  committed  ； 
by  which  means  the  gentleman  got  again  all  they  had  taken  from  him.** 

•  Burnet  says  ：  "  Harcourt,  and  several  others  who  had  during  the  last  reign 
expressed  the  most  violent  and  unrelenting  aversion  to  the  whole  administration, 
were  now  put  into  good  posts.*' 一 iv.  433. 
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it  might  prevail  after  the  single  deviation  in  her  favour 
during  her  own  life.  As  a  mark  of  her  special  good  will, 
she  invited  Mr.  Solicitor  to  attend  her  on  a  visit  she  imme- 
diately after  made  to  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  where 
they  rapturously  received  her  as  the  daughter  of  James  II-, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  she  had  a  "  brother  over  the 
water."  Sir  Simon,  for  having  so  strenuously  advocated  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  High  Church,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  political,  now  received  amidst  tremendous  applause  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  continued  under  Godolpbin  and  Marlborough,  Soli- 
citor General  five  years,  and  Attorney  General  for  a 
year  and  a  half  longer  *  ；  but  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  administration  become  gradually  more  Whiggish, 
till  at  last,  in  1708，  he  resigned,  with  Harley  and  St.  John. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  he  took  an  active  part 
in  supporting  government  measures  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  latterly  he  with  sulkiness  confined  himself 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  Bill  against 
occasional  conformity  had  his  eager  support  ；  and  when  the 
conference  upon  the  subject  took  place  between  the  two 
Houses,  he  was  the  chief  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons, 一 contending  "that  if  a  national  Church  be  ne- 
cessary, which  the  Lords  did  not  venture  to  deny,  the 
only  effectual  way  to  preserve  it  is  by  keeping  the  dvil 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  practice  and  principles 
are  conformable  to  it."  t 

In  the  following  year  he  conducted  a  prosecution,  of 
which  the  High  Church  party  have  the  chief  disgrace, 
although,  strange  to  say,  it  was  applauded  by  a  considerable 
section  of  bigoted  dissenters.  Sacheverell  beginning  to 
preach  the  course  of  sermons  which  at  last  brought  him  into 
such  notoriety,  had  lately,  with  great  applause,  announced 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  enlightened  university  of  Oxford,  that 
the  priest  could  not  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church  who  did  not 
hang  out  "  the  bloody  flag  and  banner  of  defiance  ，，  against 


He  was  appointed  Attorney  General  25th  Apiil,  1707. 
6  Pari.  Hist.  73. 
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fdl  who  questioned  her  doctrines  or  her  discipline.  This  chap. 
discourse  being  hawked  about  in  the  streets  for  two  pence,  cxvm. 
was  very  generally  read,  and  was  making  a  very  deep  im- 
pression  on  the  public  mind.  The  celebrated  Daniel  De 
Foe,  one  of  the  greatest  literary  geniuses  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  has  ever  produced,  at  this  period  of  his  checkered 
career,  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade,  and  keeping  his  coach, 
was  roused  by  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
ever  burned  in  his  boeom,  and  saying  that  "  he  would  make 
an  effort  to  stay  the  plague,"  wrote  and  published  anony- 
mously his  celebrated  tract  entitled  "  The  shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters."  It  affected  to  personate  the  opinions  and 
style  of  the  most  furious  of  the  ultra  High  Churchmen,  and 
to  set  forth,.with  perfect  gravity  and  earnestness,  the  extreme 
of  the  ferocious  intolerance  to  which  their  views  and  wishes 
tended.  A  finer  specimen  of  serious  irony  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  language,  and  it  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Swift's 
" Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Christianity."  "  ,Tig 
in  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  trifle  in  this  matter.  We  can  never 
enjoy  a  settled,  uninterrupted  union  in  this  nation  till  the 
spirit  of  Whiggism,  faction  and  schism  is  melted  down  like 
the  old  money.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  secure  the 
Church,  and  to  destroy  her  enemies.  I  do  not  prescribe  fire 
and  faggot,  but,  *  Delenda  est  Carthago.^  They  are  to  be  rooted 
out  of  this  nation  if  ever  we  will  live  in  peace  and  serve 
God.  The  light  foolish  handling  of  them  by  fines  is  their 
glory  and  advantage.  If  the  gallows,  instead  of  the  compter, 
and  the  galleys^  instead  of  the  fines,  were  the  reward  of  going 
to  a  conventicle,  there  would  not  be  so  many  sufferers.  The. 
spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over.  They  that  will  go  to  church 
to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors  *,  will  go  to  forty  churches 
rather  than  be  hanged."  Such  was  the  existing  state  of 
society,  that  for  some  time  both  sides  were  taken  in.  Timid 
non-conformists  were  struck  with  the  dread  of  coming  per- 
secution ； valorous  supporters  of  the  divine  obligation  of  im- 
posing episcopacy  on  all  Christians  loudly  shouted  applause. 

*  This  refers  to  occasional  conformity,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  contro- 
versy. 
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CHAP.  A  Cambridge  fellow  wrote  to  thank  his  London  bookseller 
"  •  for  sending  down  such  an  excellent  treatise,  which  was  con- 
sidered  in  the  combination  rooms  there,  next  after  the  Holy 
Bible  and  the  Church  Liturgy,  the  most  valuable  book  ever 
printed  ！  But  when  the  hoax  was  discovered^  both  parties 
were  equally  in  a  rsige  against  the  unlucky  author  ；  and 
when  his  name  was  discovered,  there  was  a  general  cry  that 
he  should  be  pilloried.  In  this  the  Presbyterian  iknaticfl 
joined,  because  they  owed  him  a  grudge  for  having  on 
former  occasions  ventured  to  laugh  at  some  of  their  ab- 
surdities. They  pretended  to  say  that  such  a  pamphlet  was 
a  scurrilous  irreverence  to  religion  and  authority,  md  they 
would  have  none  of  it.  Nay,  a  puritanical  colonel  said, 
"he'd  undertake  to  be  hangman  rather  than,  the  author 
should  want  a  pass  out  of  the  world."  Lord  Nottingham, 
the  head  of  the  high  church  party,  rejoiced  in  this  oppor- 
tunity to  punish  a  man  who  had  been  a  coDBtant  assailant 
since  the  beginning  of  William's  reign,  and  Godolphin  being 
unable  to  resist  a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  the  Queen 
(although  at  the  instigation  of  Harley  she  afterwards  took 
the  same  man  into  favour),  a  reward  of  50L  was  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  "Daniel  De  Foe,  suspected  of  pub- 
lishing a  blasphemous  libel."  The  Attorney-General  was 
ordered  to  prosecute  him. 

It  would  well  have  become  Harcourt  (himself  a  wit) 
to  have  refused  to  treat  as  a  criminal,  for  pemung  a  mere 
jeu  (Tesprity  one  who,  although  he  had  not  yet  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  immortality  by  writing  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  "  The  History  of  the  Plague  of  London," 
had,  in  his  "  Review,"  and  other  publications,  given 
proof  of  the  most  lively  invention,  and  of  great  mastery  over 
the  English  language  ；  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  At- 
torney engaged  in  the  prosecution  with  great  zeal  and  ani^ 
mosity.  Daniel  surrendered  himself  to  save  his  printer  and 
bookseller,  who  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  in  July,  1703, 
he  took  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  being  placed  like  a  felon 
in  the  dock.  Speaker  Onslow  (I  think  rather  harshly)  de- 
scribes Harcourt  as  "a  man  very  able,  but  without  shame." 
On  this  occasion  he  deserved  that  character.    He  attended 
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in  person,  made  a  moet  inflamed  statement  of  the  case  to  the  CHAP, 
jury,  and  tried  to  stir  up  their  religious  prejudices  against  cxvm 
the  defendant,  insinnating  that  the  man  who  could  so  play 
with  sacred  things  could  be  little  better  than  an  infidel. 
But  the  legal  crime  charged  was  an  attack  upon  the  Queen's 
ministers,  whose  conduct,  it  was  pretended,  was  evidently  cen- 
sured by  this  libeller,  and  whom  he  must  be  taken  to  have 
wished  to  bring  into  disrepute.  Mr.  Attorney  brought 
forward  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  "  he  was  entitled,  and  in 
duty  bound,  to  prosecute  every  man  who  should  assert  any 
power  in  the  people  to  call  their  governors  to  account/'  ―  a 
doctrine  sanctioned  by  what  was  laid  down  by  the  great 
Holt  in  Tutchin's  case,  "  that  no  man  might  lawfully  publish 
a  writing  reflecting  on  the  government,  or  even  upon  the 
capacity  or  fitness  of  any  one  employed  in  it." 

In  proving  publication  there  was  a  difficulty^  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  stratagem  (I  hope  and  believe)  without  the  privity 
of  Harcourt  ；  for  though  eager  to  obtain  a  conviction  to  please 
the  high  church  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  great  • 
champion,  he  was  not,  like  the  Biches  of  a  former  century, 
ready  to  resort  to  any  dishonourable  means  to  rescue  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  from  the  disgrace  of  failing  in  a  state 
prosecution.  But  as  De  Foe  afterwards  declared  (and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact)  he  was  induced  to  admit  the 
publication  of  the  alleged  libel  by  a  private  assurance  given 
him  in  court,  "  that  a  high  influence  was  not  indisposed  to 
protect  him," 一 by  which  he  was  to  understand  that  if  he 
were  found  guilty,  any  punishment  awarded  against  him 


-would  be  remitted  by  the  Queen.  Short  work  was  then 
made  of  it;  for  the  Judge  said  " there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  pamphlet  was  a  wicked  libel,"  and  the  jury,  without 
leaving  the  box,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  Mr.  Attorney 
instantly  prayed  judgment,  and  the  judges,  who,  happily 
for  them,  are  forgotten,  sentenced  him  whose  name  will 
be  remembered  with  affection  as  long  as  our  nation  or 
language  remains,  "  to  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks,  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  QueerCs  pleasure,  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
seven  years."    He  returned  to  his  cell  in  the  firm  belief  that 
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he  was  forthwith  to  be  pardoned  and  liberated,  but  he  was 
told  next  day  that  he  must  prepare  to  undergo  his  panifih- 
ment.  Undismayed  he  sat  down,  and  composed  his  most 
felicitous  poetical  effusion,  entitled  "  A  Hymn  to  the  Pil- 
lory," with  a  view  to  be  revenged  of  his  prosecutors.  The 
following  stanza  is  evidently  aimed  at  the  Attorney-General, 
whom  he  suspected,  however  unjustly,  of  having  deceived 
him:  一 

" Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here  . 
Are  scandals  to  the  times : 
Are  at  a  loss  tojind  hh  puiU, 
And  can't  commit  his  crimes." 

July  29.  This  was  publkhed,  and  sold  in  thousands,  the  day  he 
De  Foe  in  stood  in  the  pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange  ；  and  it  was 
the  pillory,  in  evcry  body's  mouth  the  two  following  days,  when  he 
stood  in  the  pillory  in  Cheapside  and  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
mob  drank  the  health  of  De  Foe,  and  cursed  the  Attorney 
General.  The  culprit  was  pelted  with  roses,  and  covered 
with  garlands.  "  The  people  were  expected  to  treat  me  very 
ill,"  he  tells  us,  "  but  it  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  they 
wished  those  who  had  set  me  there  placed  in  my  room,  and 
expressed  their  affections  by  loud  shouts  and  acclamationd 
when  I  was  taken  down."  There  was  no  foundation  for  the 
report  that  his  ears  were  cut  off  ；  and  I  believe  that  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  mutilation  or  branding,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  libellers,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  ； 
at  any  rate,  none  since  the  Revolution  ；  yet  Pope,  himaelf 
the  most  vindictive  of  libellers,  cbofie  to  introduce  this  most 
benevolent  man,  as  well  as  fine  writer,  into  the  Dunciad, 
coupled  with  a  rascal  who  lived  by  lying,  一 in  the  well-known 
distich :  一 

" Earless  on  high  stood  unabash'd  Dx  Foe, 
Arid  TutiAin  flagrant  from  the  lash  below." 

I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  mention  this  prosecution, 
and  to  censure  Harcourt's  share  in  it,  but  we  must  chiefly 
blame  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  we  should 
remember  in  mitigation,  that  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
and  in  our  own  generation,  sentence  of  the  pillory  was  pro- 
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nounced  upon  Leigh  Hunt,  a  poet  admired  by  many,  and  on  chap. 

Lord  Cochrane,  admitted  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant   

and  skilful  officers  who  ever  adorned  the  naval  service  of 
England,  neither  of  whom  bad  committed  any  offence  de- 
serving punishment. 

The  only  other  state  trial  in  which  Harcourt  was  engaged  T^c^^'^of 
was  that  of  Tutchin  for  publishing  the  "  Observator," ―  a  reign  of 
trial  discreditable  to  several  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it ―  I  ^JJ^^®" 
am  sorry  to  say,  including  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  on  this  d.  i704. 
occasion  laid  down  law  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  press,  and  indeed  to  public  liberty.  The  defendant's 
counsel  having  attempted  to  put  an  innocent  construction  on 
some  parts  of  the  alleged  libel,  Mr.  Solicitor  Harcourt  thus 
interposes: 一 "  But  Mr.  Montague  says  nothing  of  '  the  pre^ 
rogative  the  people  have  that  the  representatives  are  the  judges 
of  the  maladministration  of  their  governors  ；  that  they  can 
call  them  to  account,  and  can  appoint  such  to  wear  the  Crown 
who  are  fittest  for  government;  一  he  passes  by  all  this  scan- 
dalous matter." 一 Montague.  "  I  did  so,  Mr.  Solicitor,  and  I 
did  it  on  purpose,  because  I  look  upon  it  aa  a  matter  not 
proper  for  you  and  me  to  talk  about  as  advocates  in  this 
place.  I  think  the  rights  of  the  prince  and  the  power  of 
the  people  too  high  topics  for  me  to  meddle  with." 一 
Nor  they,  A.  G.  "  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it  justified  here  by  a 
counsel  that  the  people  have  power  to  call  their  governors  to 
account.  I  will  always  prosecute  any  man  that  shall  assert 
such  doctrines."  *  ― Holt,  C.  J.  (to  the  jury).  "  This  is  a 
very  strange  doctrine  to  say,  it  is  not  a  libel 一 reflecting  on 
the  government 一 endeavouring  to  possess  the  people  that  the 
government  is  mal-administered  by  corrupt  persons.  To  say 
that  corrupt  persons  are  appointed  to  administer  afiairs  is 
certainly  a  reflection  on  the  government  If  writers  should 
not  be  called  to  account  for  possessing  the  people  with  an 
ill  opinion  of  the  government,  no  government  can  subsist. 
Now  you  are  to  consider  whether 洛 hose  words  I  have  read  to 
you  do  not  tend  to  beget  an  ill  opinion  of  the  administration 
of  the  government?  To  tell  us  that  *  those  who  are  employed 
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CXVlff    how  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  those  who  do  know  are  not 

 1  employed,  一 that  men  are  not  adapted  to  offices  but  offices  to 

men  out  of  a  particular  regard  to  their  interest  and  not  to 
their  fitness  for  the  places/ 一  this  is  the  purport  of  these 
papers."*  The  defendant  was  found  guilty,  but  on  account 
of  some  informality  the  verdict  was  set  aside,  and  the  public 
was  80  much  scandalised  by  the  prosecution  that  by  Har- 
court's  advice  it  was  dropped,  f 
Part  taken      When  the  great  case  of  privilege  arose  out  of  the  Ayles- 


Ayiesbury    the  advicc  of  Harcourt,  and  to  enable  the  Tory  majority 


which  then  bore  tyrannical  sway  to  dispose  of  seats  as  they 
thought  fit，  he  very  improperly  proposed  •  the  resolutions 
" that  no  action  could  be  brought  against  a  returning  officer 
by  an  elector,"  and  "  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
deteimining  that  such  an  action  was  maintainable  amounted  to 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commona," — by  which  extra- 
vagant resolutions  those  privileges  received  the  deepest  wound 
ever  inflicted  upon  them.  Yet  1  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit 
with  which  he  conducted  the  whole  affair  一 not  hesitating  to 
come  into  direct  collision  with  the  J udges  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.  Some  of  his 
sentiments  respecting  actions  brought  in  violation  of  the  just 
privileges  of  either  House  I  entirely  approve  of,  and  I  wish 
that  they  had  been,  and  that  they  may  be,  acted  upon:  — 
"Principiis  obsta  ；  never  let  your  disease  grow  to  such  a  head 
as  to  put  you  on  the  necessity  of  complaining  of  a  judgment 
of  the  Lords,  but  rather  check  it  in  its  infancy.  If  an  action 
should  be  brought  against  the  Speaker  or  the  Serjeant-at- 
arms  for  obeying  your  commands,  ought  we  to  sit  still  here 
to  see  what  they  will  do  in  the  Courts  below,  and  afterwards 
wait  for  the  event  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ  of  error  ？ 
The  law  of  parliament  is  above  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Law  ；  it  is  alieni  fori.  If  you  will  induce  any  person  to  go 
into  Westminster  Hall  and  to  bring  an  action  to  question 

♦  14  St.  Tr.  1128. 

t  But  Lynch  law  was  more  efTectual  against  Tutchin.  For  another  libel, 
he  was  cruelly  beaten  by  ruffians,  and  lost  his  life.  14  St.  Tr.  120a  He  is 
immortalised  in  the  Dunciad. 
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your  rights,  a  jury  may  find  a  verdict  that  you  have  no  such  CHAP. 

rights,  and  judgment  shall  be  given  accordingly.    Does  not   

this  submit  your  proceedings  to  the  examination  and  censure 
of  inferior  Courts,  and  may  it  not  soon  confine  you  to  such 
privileges  as  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  error,  may  be  pleased  to  accord  to  you?"*  But  in 
this  controversy  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  Somers, 
Cowper,  and  the  Whig  lawyers  upon  the  whole,  deserved  more 
praise  than  those  who  for  party  purposes  brought  such  odium 
upon  parliamentary  privilege. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707  Haroourt  acquired  much  His  merit 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which,  to  cut  off  long  debates,  he  the'Biii"for 
framed  the  Bill  for  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
一  whereby  all  the  articles  which  the  Commissioners  had  agreed  land, 
upon  were  recited  in  the  preamble,  and  enacted  by  a  single 
clause.  "  This  put  those  upon  great  difficulties  who  had 
resolved  to  object  to  several  articles,  and  to  insist  on  de- 
manding some  alterations  in  them，  for  they  could  not  come 
at  any  debate  about  them:  they  could  not  object  to  the 
recital,  it  being  merely  matter  of  fact,  and  they  had  not 
strength  enough  to  oppose  the  general  enacting  clause,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  come  at  particulars  and  to  offer  provisoes 
relating  to  them.  It  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
before  those  who  intended  to  oppose  it  had  recovered  them- 
selves out  of  the  surprise  under  which  the  form  it  wafl  drawn 
in  had  put  them." 十  He  did  not  speak  upon  the  subject 
himself,  and  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  after  the  discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  case  of 
Aflhby  V,  White,  till  he  was  once  more  an  opposition  leader.  J 
When  upon  the  death  of  Prince  George,  Lord  Somers  was 
made  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Cabinet  became 


•  6  Pari.  Hist.,  264—267.  t  4  Burnet,  176. 

I  However,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  in  this  interval  be  delivered 
speeches  which  are  lost,  sometimes  against  the  measures  of  the  government. 
Swift,  in  his  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in  Queen  Anne's  Ministry,*' 
when  speaking  of  the  Whigs  who  joined  the  government  in  1705,  says  ：  "  Upoxi 
the  admiflsion  of  these  men  into  employment,  the  Court  soon  ran  into  extremity 
of  low  church  measures  ；  and  although  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Harley, 
Sir  Simon  Hareourt,  Mr.  St.  John,  and  some  others  made  great  and  bold  stands 
in  defence  of  the  constitution,  yet  they  were  always  borne  down  by  a  ma- 
jority." 
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entirely  Whig,  he  justly  thought  it  inconsistent  with  hia 
dignity  to  serve  them,  and  he  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney 
General*,  being  succeeded  by  a  good  Whig,  Sir  James  Mon- 
tague, brother  of  Lord  Halifax,  f 

While  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General,  he  had  tried  to 
prop  up  the  administration  in  a  manner  that  seems  strange 
to  a  modern  law  officer  of  the  Crown.  He  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  quar- 
terly in  charging  the  Grand  Jury  delivered  a  panegyric 
upon  the  government.  His  MS.  notes  of  several  of  these 
addresses  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  few 
sentences  from  one  of  them  may  be  amusing :  一  "  How  mudi 
happier  are  we,  gentlemen,  than  our  neighbouro,  who  groan 
under  insupportable  miseries  even  to  the  last  degree  of 
slavery,  while  we  live  in  ease  and  hospitality,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  our  own  vine.  As,  gentlemen,  we  are  blessed  with 
such  good  laws,  so  we  are  under  the  most  auspicious  reign  of 
the  best  of  Queens  (whom  God  long  preserve!), 一 a  Queen 
who  will  impartially  put  them  in  execution, 一 a  Queen  who 
is  a  zealous  professor  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  established  by  law,  and  will  always  be  a  promoter  of  its 
honour  and  interest,  and  a  Queen  who  wishes  from  the  very 
bottom  of  her  breast  there  were  no  separatists  from  it  in  her 
dominions." 

He  was  now  to  be  the  victim  of  such  a  faction  as  in  a 
former  parliament  he  had  led  on  to  acts  of  partiality  and 
violence.  At  the  general  election  which  followed  the  late 
changes,  the  Whigs  gained  a  decided  majority.  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  however,  was  again  returned  for  Abingdon,  the 
borough  which  he  had  long  represented,  and  in  which  his 
interest  was  still  unshaken.  But  Mr.  John  Hucks,  the 
beaten  Whig  candidate,  trusting  to  the  blind  support  of  his 
friends,  presented  a  petition  claiming  the  seat.  The  case, 
according  to  the  usage  which  prevailed  till  the  passing  of  the 
Grenville  Act,  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  debate 

♦  "  As  Harley  laid  down,  both  Harcourt,  then  Attorney  General,  Mansel, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  St.  John,  the  Secretary  at  War,  went 
and  laid  down  with  him."  一 4  Burnet,  220. 

f  This  change  took  place  2】st  October,  1708.  Harcourt,s  resignation  was 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  being  the  only  instance  of  that  nature  in  our  records. 
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lastiDg  till  past  two  in  the  morning,  as  there  was  an  intense  chap. 
desire  on  the  one  side  to  oust  the  sitting  Member,  and  on  the  ^^^瓜 
other  to  save  him.  Before  the  division  he  himself  thus 
spoke :  一 "  Whatever  the  determination  of  this  House  may 
be,  I  know  and  all  impartial  men  will  believe  that  I  am 
entitled  to  sit  as  representative  for  Abingdon  in  this  par- 
liament. The  just  construction  of  the  charter,  as  it  has  been 
understood  and  acted  upon  for  150  years,  deprives  my  com- 
petitor of  the  shadow  of  a  right,  and,  even  upon  his  con- 
struction of  it,  I  have  still  a  majority  of  votes.  He  himself 
at  the  close  of  the  poll  declared  that  he  had  not  offered  him- 
self with  any  hope  of  success,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  seen 
that  his  party  had  fared  better  in  other  places,  that  he 
thought  of  petitioning.  But  what  a  mean  and  contemptible 
notion  must  he  entertain  of  this  House  ？  He  must  suppose 
that  you  are  to  be  awed  by  the  word  of  command  which  he 
tliinks  may  be  given  to  expel  me，  and  to  substitute  himself  in 
my  place  against  the  will  of  the  electors,  and  after  his  own 
confeBsion  that  he  was  fairly  defeated.  If  it  should  indeed 
be  declared  that  I  am  not  duly  elected,  I  shall  leave  this 
House,  feeling  deep  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  friends 
who  stay  behind  me,  for  they  must  be  destined  to  make  a 
constant  but  ineffectual  struggle  against  fraud  and  folly. 
"Whoever  suggested  this  petition,  believing  there  is  such  a 
parliament,  must  be  the  most  abandoned  wretch  in  the  world, 
who  has  long  quitted  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  all  sense 
of  truth  and  justice,  all  regard  for  honour  and  conscience. 
But  I  trust  it  will  be  found  he  makes  a  most  calumnious 
efitimate  of  a  British  House  of  Commons.  The  Petition 
cliarges  me  personally  with  many  indirect  practices  ；  but  not 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  any  part  of  these  charges, 
and  all  who  know  me，  know  that  they  must  be  false.  As  to 
the  indirect  practices  of  my  agents 一  I  had  no  agents.  Till 
the  morning  of  the  election  I  knew  of  no  opposition,  and  I 
had  made  no  preparation  for  a  contest.  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  my  former  services  in  six  parliaments  had  met 


with  the  approbation  of  the  great  bulk  of  my  constituents, 
and  that  they  were  willing  again  to  confide  to  me  the  high 
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trust  of  representing  them.*  The  electors  of  Abingdoii 
were  not  influenced  by  the  solicitations,  menaces,  and  pro- 
mises used  against  me,  and  I  trust  their  example  will  be 
imitated  by  the  Members  of  this  House,  who  are  expected  to 
be  patterns  of  purity,  independence,  and  honour."  He  then 
bowed  and  withdrew,  and  the  division  took  place 一 when  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  that  "  John 
Hucks,  Esq"  was  duly  elected  and  ought  to  have  been 
returned  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Abingdon,  and  that  the  return  for  the  8^d 
borough  be  amended  by  substituting  the  name  of  llie  said 
John  Huckfl,  Esq"  for  that  of  Sir  Simon  Haroourt, 
Knight," 

This  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  next  day  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  but  Harcourt  had  soon  ample  re- 
venge on  the  Whigs  by  becoming  leading  counsel  for  Dr. 
Sacheverell^  and  by  inflaming  the  nation  against  them  as 
the  enemies  of  the  church.  If  he  bad  continued  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  his  mouth  would  have  been  closed 
as  soon  as  the  impeachment  was  voted. 

When  this  most  preposterous  and  ill-fated  prosecution 
came  to  a  hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  chief  part  as- 
fiigned  to  Harcourt  was  to  answer  the  first  article,  chargbig 
the  defendant  with  having,  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  tra- 
duced the  Revolution  and  denied  the  lawfulness  of  resistance. 
The  ground  of  defence  taken,  very  ably,  and,  I  think,  very 
satisfactorily,  was,  that  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
municipal  law  of  the  country  inculcate  obedience  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  that  cases  of  justifiable  resistance  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  are  implied,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  anticipated  or  defined.  Harcourt  introduced  a  little  false 
and  sophistical  reasoning,  by  saying  that  "there  was  no 
resistance  at  the  Revolution,  as  the  supreme  power  supposed 
to  be  resisted  is  in  this  country  vested  in  the  legislature,  and 


♦  He  was  Recorder  of  Abingdon,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  great  fiiTourite 
there.  I  know  not  whether  the  custom  then  prevailed  to  which  another  At- 
torney General,  likewise  deseiredly  very  popular,  who  now  repreacDts  Abing- 
don, was  charged  with  having  conformed  to,  一  of  throwing  handfuls  of  gold 
among  the  mob  on  the  day  of  chairing. 

t  6  Pari.  Hut.  778. 
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that  the  Revolution  took  effect  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
concurring  and  assisting  in  it."  But  he  goes  on  to  show  that 
his  client  had  only  used  the  language  of  great  divines  and 
great  lawyers,  and  to  ask,  "  whether,  when  the  general  rule 
of  obedience  is  taught,  the  particular  exceptions  out  of  that 
rule  which  may  arise  are  always  to  be  expressed  ？  or  whether, 
when  the  general  rule  is  laid  down,  the  particular  exceptions 
out  of  that  rule  which  might  arise  are  not  more  properly  to 
be  understood  or  implied  ？，，  He  decently  dissembles  so  far 
as  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  Revolution,  although  in  his 
heart  he  abhorred  it :  "  Such  an  exception,  no  doubt,  the 
Revolution  was  when  our  late  unhappy  Sovereign,  then  upon 
the  throne,  misled  by  evil  counsellors^  we  are  told,  endea- 
voured to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  tbe  kingdom."  He  then  argues 
'very  forcibly  in  support  of  his  position :  "  Every  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  sufficiently  instructed,  from  law  and  religion, 
to  press  the  general  duty  of  obedience,  but  such  extra- 
ordinaiy  cases  wherein  resistance  is  lawful,  wherein  it  be- 
comea  an  indispetiBable  duty,  are  nowhere  laid  down.  The 
same  Apostle  who  enjoins  obedience  to  the  higher  powers 
and  non-resistance,  commands  also  servants  to  obey  their 
musters,  and  children  their  parents,  in  all  things  ；  notwith- 
standing which  general  precepts,  many  cases  may  happen 
wherein  it  may  be  not  only  unfit  but  sinful  for  servants  to 
obey  their  masters,  or  children  their  parents.  And  yet  the 
Apostle  contents  himself  with  pressing  the  duty  of  subjec- 
tion in  general,  leaving  such  cases,  when  they  happen,  to 
justify  themselves.  The  cases  of  resistance  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  are  nowhere  fit  to  be  considered  but  in 
parliament,  and  the  Parliament  itself  hath  never  yet  thought 
fit  otherwise  to  consider  them  than,  retrospectively,  to  sanc- 
tion what  had  of  necessity  been  done  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  ；  but  never  went  so  far  as  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which,  for  the  future,  it  might  be  lawful  for  the  subject  to 
resist.  The  danger  of  prospectively  introducing  an  excep- 
tion ifi  well  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Pym,  in  his  speech  on 
the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Main  waring  :  ( The  inhabitants  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  being  much  oppressed  by  the 
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King's  officers,  petitioned  him  for  redress,  and  he  granted 
them  a  charter,  whereby  they  were,  for  the  fiiture,  to  be  free 
from  all  subsidies  and  talliages  imposed  by  him  and  bis  euc- 
cessors,  unless  when  great  necessity  required, 一 which  small  ex- 
ception devoured  all  their  immunities.'  In  the  same  maimer, 
all  allegiance  would  be  devoured  by  the  express  exception  of 
lawful  resistance.  Surely  none  can  show  themselves  truer 
friends  to  the  Revolution  than  those  who  prove  that  it  may 
stand  without  impeaching  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  or  any 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom.  Suppose  that  on  the  day 
in  question,  when  the  rubric  requires  the  reading  of  one  of 
the  homilies  on  the  duty  of  obedience,  or  a  sermon  to  the 
like  effect,  the  Doctor  had  chosen  to  praise  the  Beyolution, 
and  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  resistance^  would  he  not  have 
been  told  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  that  he  ought  to  have 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the 
church?  and  if  he  had  been  indicted  for  his  sermon,  might 
not  the  Judges  have  said  to  the  jury,  ^  It  is  easy  to  discern 
what  spirit  he  is  of,  what  party  he  belongs  to,  and  what  he 
aims  at  ；  he  has  not  been  preaching  in  defence  of  the  late 
Revolution  to  show  the  justice  of  it  ；  he  was  coverag  the 
treason  of  his  heart,  and,  under  pretence  of  praising  one  re- 
volution, a  friend  of  the  Pretender  was  labouring  to  bring 
about  another  ？，， ，  ♦ 

Just  as  Harcourt  concluded  this  address,  it  was  publidj 
announced  that  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Cardigan.  The  Whigs  asserted  that  he  was  pri- 
vately in  possession  of  the  intelligence  while  be  was  inTeigb- 
ing  against  the  impeachment,  but  they  did  not  venture  to 
bring  forward  any  charge  against  bim  for  breach  of  privilege. 
When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
loudly  cheered  by  the  Tories,  and  there  were  dear  indi- 
cations of  their  speedy  triuxnph. 

A  wit  in  1710  might  have  anticipated  Sheridan's  observa- 
tion on  the  Whigs  in  1806  :  "  I  have  heard  of  men  knocking 
their  heads  against  a  brick  wall,  but  now  we  see  men  build- 
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ing  up  a  brick  wall  to  knock  their  heads  against."  •   One  of  ^^AP. 

the  earliest  official  changes  in  consequence  of  the  cry   [ 

of  the  Church  being  in  danger^  was  the  removal  of  Sir  a.d,  1710. 
•James  Montague,  who  had  opened  the  case  against  Sa-  sept.  is. 
cheverell,  from  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  leading  counsel  for  Sacheverell  to  suc- 
ceed him.t  For  prudential  reasons  he  was  desirous  to  have 
continued  some  time  longer  a  law  officer  of  the  crown,  in 
which  situation  he  might  accumulate  more  money  for  his 
family,  and  in  case  of  any  political  reverse  he  had  his  pro- 
fession to  fall  back  upon.|  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
pressing  solicitations  diat  Lord  Cowper  would  retain  the 
Great  Seal.  But  as  this  high-minded  man  was  inexorable, 
and  actually  forced  it  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Anne,  Harcourt 
had  no  choice  ；  for  the  Tories  had  no  other  great  lawyer  in 
whom  they  could  confide,  and  he  himself  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  seen  put  over  his  head  a  member  of  his  own 
party  whom  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  remove.  He 
therefore  agreed  with  Harley  and  St.  John  to  hold  the  Great 
Seal  under  them  ；  but,  to  give  time  for  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  change,  it  was  for  a  short  time  put  into 
commission,  the  Commissioners  being  Lord  Chief  Justice 

•  Harcourt  himself  ascribed  the  change  in  the  government  entirely  to  this 
prosecution.  Swift,  in  his  "  Journal  to  Stella,"  24th  April,  1711,  speaking  of 
Sacheverell,  says 一 "He  hates  the  new  ministry  mortally,  and  they  hate  him, 
and  pretend  to  despise  him  too.  They  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  late  change,  一  at  least  some  of  them  will  not,  一  but  my  Lord 
Keeper  owned  it  tonuthe  other  day" 

j-  Swift's  "  Journal  to  Stella  "  at  this  time  is  curious  as  to  the  reports  about 
Harcourt.  一  Sept,  14.  "  We  hear  the  Chancellor  is  to  be  suddenly  out,  and 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt  to  succeed  him." 

1 5th.  "  We  hear  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  is  made  Lord  Keeper  ；  so  that  now  we 
expect  ererj  momeDt  that  the  parliament  will  be  dissolyed.** 

nth,  "  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  is  made  Attorney  General,  and  not  Lord 
Keeper.** 

\  "  The  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  Lord  Keeper,  was  privately  offered  tor 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt  ；  who,  besides  his  eminent  adherence  to  the  Church  party, 
on  many  other  occasions  had  exerted  his  parts,  in  a  very  distinguishing  manner, 
in  the  defence  of  Dr.  Sftcheverell.  But  he  declined  that  trust  for  the  present, 
and  in  the  mean  time  contented  himself  with  the  place  of  Attorney  Genera^ 
which  be  formerly  discharged  with  great  reputation.  He  appeared  the  first 
time  in  that  quality  at  the  Council  held  on  the  Slst  of  September,  at  which 
time  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Duke  of  BuckiDgham,  and  Mr.  St.  John  were 
sworn  of  that  most  honourable  assembly." 一  Boyer ，亀 Polit  State,  vol,  L  p  7. 
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Trevor,  Mr.  Justice  Tracy,  and  Mr.  Baron  Scrope.*  It 
was  now  vacation  time,  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  never 
sat  in  court,  for  in  three  weeks  the  Great  Seal  was  de- 
manded from  them,  and  it  was  delivered  to  Sir  Simon  Har- 
court. 

•  "  Anno  8'。  Anne  Reginae,  26th  Sept  1710. 

" Sir  Tkonuu  Trevor,  I^rd  Chief  Justice  of  her  Mi^^y's  Court  of  Commoa 
Picas,  Robert  Draey,  Esq.,  one  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  John 
Scroop,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Barons  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  ia  Scot- 
land, did  each  of  them  receive  between  tlie  hours  of  one  and  two  on  the  26th 
day  of  Sep*,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  from  her  Majesty's  royal  hands,  at  Kensing- 
ton, a  Commission  then  and  there  sealed  by  her  Majesty,  constituting  them 
Commiasioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Grt.  Seat  of  Grt.  Britain,  the  same  Seal 
being  the  day  before  resigned  to  her  Majesty  by  W™.  Ld.  Cowper,  Ld.  Chan- 
cellor, after  which  the  said  Ld.  Chief  Justice  Trevor,  Mr.  Justice  TVacy,  end 
Mr.  Baron  Scroop  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  Mth 
usually  administered  to  the  Ld.  Chancellor  or  Ld  Keeper,  kneeling,  the  Bible 
being  held  to  them,  as  also  the  oaths  read  to  them,  by  the  Deputy  Clerk,  of  the 
CrowD,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  her 
Majesty's  Att.  General,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper.  And  then  her  Majesty 
delivered  the  Grt  Seal  to  the  said  Ld.  Chief  Justice  Trevor,  Mr.  Justice 
Tracy,  and  Mr.  Baron  Scroop,  who,  having  bad  the  honour  to  kiss  her  Majesty, 駕 
hand,  departed  (the  Ld.  Chief  Justice  carrying  the  purse),  and  returned  to 
Serjeant's  Inn  ia  Fleet*'— Ciwn  Off,  Min,  Roll,  1701—1714. 
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CHAPTER  CXIX. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  HARCOURT  TILL  THE  DEATH 
OP  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  ceremony  of  transferring  the  Great  Seal  took  place  at 
Hampton  Court.*  We  have  no  account  of  the  speeches 
made  on  the  occasion,  but  we  need  not  doubt  the  Queen 
expressed  her  high  satisfaction  at  having,  for  the  Keeper  of 
her  conscience^  a  champion  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
procuring  for  the  Church  its  present  triumph,  and  that  he 
dexterously  contrived  to  reconcile  his  devoted  attachment  to 
her  throne  with  his  belief  in  the  indefeasible  rights  of  royalty. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  On  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  Term,  he  was 
duly  installed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after  a  procession  to 
Westminster  Hall,  in  which  the  Tory  Peers  mustered  in 
great  strength,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  law.  These 
venerable  sages,  with  few  exceptions,  being  strongly  inclined 
to  Tory  principles,  could  not  conceal  their  exultation  to 
see  at  the  head  of  the  profession  one  of  whom  they  were 
justly  proud  for  his  learning,  for  his  abilities,  and  for  his 
honourable  career. f 

He  was  now  almost  overpowered  by  letters  and  addresses 
of  congratulation  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  his  illustrious 
client.  Dr.  Sacheverell,  presented  to  him  a  magnificent  piece 

♦  London  Gazette.  一  Hampton  Court,  October  19.  1710.  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  deliver  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Knt"  who  was 
thereupon  sworn  one  of  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and 
Ix>rd  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  ；  and  he  accordingly  took  bis 
place  at  the  board." 

•f  "  19th  Oetober,  1710.  一  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the 
Grt.  Seal  of  Grt.  Britain  having  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Queen  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October,  1708,  her  Ma*'  wu  pleased  to  deliver  the 
same  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Knt.,  her  Att  Gen.,  on  the  day  following  at 
Hampton  Court*  with  the  title  of  Ld.  Keeper  of  the  Grt.  Seal  of  G.  B.,  who 
on  Monday  the  23'd  day  of  the  same  October,  being  the  I*  time  of  his  sitting 
in  Westm.  Hall,  was  accompanied  to  the  Chancery  Court  by  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, Ld.  President  of  the  Counciil,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Ld.  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  Earls  of  Scarsdale,  Anglesey,  and  Overy,  the  Lord  Hyde,  and 
several  other  persons,  and  in  their  presence  did  then  and  there  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  oath  of  Ld.  Keeper  of  the  Grt.  Seal  of  Gt. 
Britain,  the  Ma'  of  the  Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
reading  the  oaths  ；  after  which  the  Lords  departed,  and  left  the  Lord  Keeper  in 
the  said  Court,"—  O,  Off.  Min.  RoU,  1701—1714. 
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CHAP,    of  plate,  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  for  washimr  after  dinner— 

r«YT  Y  *■  •      z  •        •         *  一。 

bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"YIRO  HONO&ATI88IMO, 

vinmu  jumis  o&acdlo, 

麗 CCLKUJB  IT  MGXI  PE^IDIO  XT  omMAMXinO, 

SIMONI  HARCOURT,  Eaom  Aubato, 

MAOXJB  BEITAHMLS  8IOILLI  ILAGMI  CUtTODI, 
R  SX&BMUailLfi  &SOINJB  X  SXCmETiOUBUS  COXSILUS, 
OB  CAUSAM  MSAM  CORAM  8UP&KMO  SEKaTU, 
IX  AULA  WSSTMONA8XSUXK8I 
KXRTOsi  CUM  TACVJnal  XT  SITBACTI  LXGUX  8CIXMTII 
BEXIOMS  R  COKSTAMTUl  DXFXN8AX  ； 
OB  PUSCAX  XCCLXSLS  DOCTMMAM, 
IMTIOLANDAM  LBaUX  VIK, 
riAM  SUBDITOftUX  FIDBX, 
R  8ACE08AXCTA  MAJXSTATIS  JUKA 
COMTEA  NSFAftlOS  FIRBUXLUUK  IKPBTU8 
TELZCirEB,  VIMDICATA  ； 
VOTIVDM  HOC  MUMUSCULUM 
numUJK  OEATlTgDIVIS  riGNUB,  * 
D.  S.  D. 
DCTINCTIBUMUS  CLIEM8 

HENRICUS  SACHEYEBEL,  S.  T.  P. 

AMNO  8ALUTIS  MDCCX."* 

Lord  Haroourt's  administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  seems  to  have  ^ven  contentment  to  the  public, 
although  lawyers  Bometimes  sneered  at  him,  and  he  did  not 
leave  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  profound  Equity  Judge. 
Swift,  become  the  trumpeter  of  the  new  ministers,  in  his 
celebrated  parallel  between  them  and  their  predecessors, 
ventures  to  set  him  above  Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Cowper : 
" Was  any  man  more'  eminent  in  his  profession  than  the 
present  Lord  Keeper,  or  more  distinguished  by  his  elo- 
quence and  great  abilities  in  the  House  of  Commons  ？  and 
will  not  his  enemies  allow  him  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  great 
station  he  now  adorns  ？  ，，  Then  ironically  acquitting  him  of 
the  charges  of  immorality,  which  he  wishes  to  fasten  on  the 
Whig  Chancellors,  he  says,  "  after  all,  to  speak  my  private 
opinion,  I  cannot  think  these  such  mighty  objections  to  his 
character  as  some  would  pretend  "f  The  Whig  writers,  to 
their  credit,  not  having  retaliated  by  the  invention  of  calumny", 
Harcourt  is  allowed  to  have  been  untainted  by  corruption  or 
any  other  vice.  He  was  not  only  free  from  the  imputation 
of  taking  money  from  suitors,  which  after  Lord  Bacon's 
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Sloane  MS.  Brit  Mus.  4392. 
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impeachment  was  almost  unknown,  but  he  was  not  liable  CHAP, 
to  be  accused  of  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  offices  in  his  gift,  CXIX. 
which  could  be  said  of  very  few  Chancellors  till  after  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Macclesfield.  Although  he  issued  no 
general  orders  to  improve  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and 
proposed  no  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  the  cases 
which  came  before  him,  generally  speaking,  were  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of.  He  had  been  when  at  the  bar  the  most 
eminent  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  •，  and  his  expe- 
rience, combined  with  his  reading  and  his  admirable  manner, 
enabled  him  to  occupy  his  new  seat  with  ease  and  dignity. 

The  chief  herald  of  his  judicial  fame  is  Feebe  Williams, 
from  whose  Reports  a  few  interesting  cafles  decided  by  him 
may  be  selected.  In  England,  our  modified  system  of  "  sub- 
stitutions " or  "  entails,"  rests  mainly  on  the  appointment  of 
**  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders,  whereby  a 
father  may  have  only  an  interest  for  life  in  land,  although 
there  be  no  one  in  esse  in  whom  any  ulterior  beneficial  in- 
terest is  vested,  ―  and  the  land  cannot  be  alienated  till  a  son 
bas  been  bom,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  to  break  through  this,  by  inducing  the  trustees  to 
join  with  the  father  in  conveying  before  the  birth  of  a  son  : 
but  the  attempt  was  crushed  by  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt,  who 
held  that  such  a  conveyance,  though  it  would  carry  the  legal 
estate,  was  a  breach  of  trust,  saying,  "  it  is  so  very  plain  and 
reasonable^  that  if  there  be  no  precedent  I  will  make  one."  f 
一 He  first  established  the  important  doctrine,  that  if  money  is 
directed  either  by  deed  or  will,  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  the 
money  shall  be  taken  to  be  land,  even  as  to  collateral  heirs.  J 

- •  The  rarity  of  equity  reports  prevents  me  from  proving  this  assertion  by  a 
reference  to  "  the  books  ；  ，，  but  I  have  for  it  what  may  be  called  "  evidence  of 
reputation.**  J.  Philips*8  Poem  on  Cyder,  addressed  in  1706  to  the  younger 
Harcourt  then  abroad,  contains  this  invocation  : 

" Return,  and  let  thy  fiither's  worth  excite 
Thirst  of  pre-eminence  ；  see  how  the  cause 
Of  widows  and  of  orphans  he  asserts 
"With  winning  rhetoric  " 

. f  l^e  T.  Gore,  1  Peere  Williams,  128"  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  1  Br.  P.  C.  359.  ；  and  see  Mansd     Mantd,  2  P.  W.  678. 
f  Linden  v.  Sowray,  I  P.  W.  172. 
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PHAP.    He  held,  that  where  by  a  family  settlement  a  provision 

 is  made  for  younger  children,  the  eldest  child  of  the  marriage, 

being  a  daughter,  shall  be  deemed  a  younger  child  in  equity, 
if  there  be  a  son,  or  the  estate  by  the  settlement  goes  to 
a  remainder  man.  *  On  an  application  for  a  writ  of  "  ne 
exeat  regno,"  the  question  arose  whether,  since  the  Union, 
Scotland  was  for  this  purpose  to  be  considered  in  or  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Lord  C.  Harcaurt 一 "  Scotland,  being  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  process  thereof,  the  defendant's  going  into  Scot- 
land is  equally  mischievous  to  the  suitor  here,  as  if  he  went 
actually  beyond  the  seas."  f  The  writ  was  awarded  ―  with 
ftn  intimation  that  it  should  be  worded  "  not  to  go  out  of  the 
retdm,  or  to  Scotland"  %  On  points  of  practice,  he  very  openly 
acknowledged  the  superior  knowledge  of  Sir  John  Trevor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  一  as  in  the  instance  where  he  altered 
his  ruling  upon  the  opinion  of  that  Judge,  respecting  the 
regularity  of  process  issued  against  a  wife  during  her  boa* 
baiid's  absence  abroad.  § 

I  am  afraid  that  he  was  seduced  by  the  excitement  of  po- 
litics, and  by  the  agremens  of  the  "  Brothers,"  the  "  Octo- 
ber," and  other  clubs,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  from  paying 
devoted  attention  to  the  business  of  his  Court,  and  that  lean 
hold  him  up  for  imitation  as  a  Judge  only  for  impartiality  and 
int^rity. 

We  must  now  yiew  him  in  the  Senate,  where  he  appears 
to  greater  advantage.  At  the  general  election,  ahordy  be- 
fore his  promotion,  he  had  been  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  his  old  borough  of  Abingdon,  and  he  would 

•  Beak     Beale,  1  P.  W.  244. 
t  Done*s  Cue,  1  P.  W.  263. 

{  Harcouit  seems  to  have  giren  mortal  offence  to  Veroon,  the  reporter,  who 
praetised  "  a  counsel  regularly  before  him,  but  spiteftiUy  suppresses  his  best  de> 
einoiia,  and  gives  doubtful  opes.  See  S  Vernon，  664^688.  I  suspect  that  the 
reporter  may  have  been  a  Whig,  and  copied  the  Tory  blaokamitb,  who  in  ahoehig 
the  hone  of  a  Whig  always  lamed  him.  When  I  was  a  nisi  prius  reporter  1 
had  a  drawer  marked  "  Bad  Law,"  into  which  I  threw  all  the  cases  which 
seemed  to  me  improperly  ruled.  I  was  flattered  to  hear  Sir  James  Mansfidd 
C.  J.  say,  "  Whoever  reads  Campbell's  reports  must  be  astonished  to  find  bov 
uniformly  Lord  Ellenborough**  decinons  were  right,"  My  r^ected  cases  vbiefa 
I  had  kept  as  a  curiosity  一 not  malicioucly  一  were  all  burnt  in  the  great  fira  in 
the  Temple  when  I  was  Attorney  General. 

§  Ante,  p.  59. 
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no  longer  have  been  in  danger  of  being  ousted  by  a  Whig  .CHAP, 
majority  ；  but  he  received  the  Great  Seal  before  parliament  CXIX. 


met,  and  although  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly  thought  Harcourt 
that  a  Lord  Keeper  might  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Speaker  of 
although  a  Lord  Chancellor  could  not,  the  Great  Seal,  with  ofLordaT 
whatever  title,  was  clearly  a  disqualification  to  act  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  after  the  statute  giving  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal,  under 
either  appellation.  •  It  seems  most  unaccountable  that  a 
whole  year  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  the  ministry  was  very  weak  in  the  upper  House, 
both  in  numbers  and  debating  power, — and,  without  a  single 
law  Lord  to  sapport  it,  was  daily  assailed  by  the  Ex-chan- 
cellors Somers  and  Cowper.  There  never  hitherto  bad  been 
an  instance  of  a  gentleman  being  taken  from  the  bar  to  hold 
the  Great  Seal  being  immediately  made  a  Peer  ；  but  Harley 
and  St.  John  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  precedent  in 
their  peerage  promotions  ；  一 insomuch  that,  haying  afterwards 
made  Harcourt  a  Baron  by  himself, — when  they  at  last  came 
to  their  famous  batch  of  a  dozen,  they  included  in  it  Trevor, 
the  Tory  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  that  the  law 
Lords  might  be  equally  balanced. 

Whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  the  delay,  during  the  Nov.  25. 
whole  of  the  session,  which  began  in  Nov.  1710,  Harcourt  had  Hbaddresa 
only  to  sit  as  Speaker.f  On  one  interesting  occaBion,  however,  in  return, 
be  was  suddenly  called  upon  for  an  exercise  of  his  oratorical  I^^i^rd*^* 
powers.    After  long  and  angry  discussions  respecting  the  Peter- 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of      叫 1" 
Peterborough  was  carried,  and  as  he  was  present,  and  was  to 


•  5  EUs.  c.  18. 

f  During  thU  interral  he  is  said  to  have  got  into  a  scrape  at  Court  by  pre- 
senting there  a  batch  of  Scotch  representative  peers  to  her  Majenty.  The  rule 
being,  that  a  peer  could  only  be  presented  by  a  peec^  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  the  president  of  the  council,  pointed  out  the  enormity  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  ；  but  Ex-cbancellor  Lord  Cowper  good-naturedly  came  to 
bis  rescue,  and  insisted  that  this  being  a  question  of  precedence,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper,  though  a  commoner,  having  precedence  of  all  peers,  there  had  been  no 
breach  of  etiquette.  The  most  absurd  rule  of  this  sort  still  subsisting,  is  that 
upon  a  division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  tellers  on  opposite  sides  must  be  of 
oqual  rank.  A  proposal  that  a  baron  should  tell  against  a  duke  or  even  against 
ft  viscount,  would  be  received  with  horror 一 although  all  there  are  supposed  to 
be  pares. 
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CHAP.  Bet  off  next  morning  on  foreign  service,  the  Lord  Keeper  was 
CXIX.    ordered  to  return  him  the  thanks  of  the  House  forthwith. 

Lord  Keeper  Harcourt,  ―  "  My  Lord  Peterborough,  I  am 
commanded  by  my  Lords  to  return  their  thanks  to  your 
Lordship  for  your  many  eminent  and  faithful  services  to  your 
Queen  and  country  during  your  conunand  in  Spain.  My 
Lord,  the  thanks  of  this  illustrious  assembly  is  an  honour 
which  has  been  rarely  paid  to  any  subject;  but  never  after  a 
stricter  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  any  service,  upon  a  more 
mature  deliberation,  or  with  greater  justice,  than  at  this  time 
to  your  Lordship.  Such  is  your  Lordahip's  known  genero- 
sity, and  truly  noble  temper,  that  I  assure  myself  the  present 
I  am  now  offering  to  your  Lordfihip  is  the  more  acceptable, 
as  it  comes  pure  and  unmixed,  and  is  unattended  with  any 
other  reward  which  your  Lordship  might  justly  think  would 
be  an  alloy  to  it.  *  My  Lord,  had  more  days  been  allowed 
me  than  I  have  had  minutes,  to  call  to  mind  the  wonderful 
and  amazing  success  which  perpetually  attended  your  Lord- 
ship in  Spain,  (the  effect  of  your  Lordship's  personal  braveiy 
and  conduct,)  I  would  not  attempt  to  enumerate  your  parti- 
cular services,  since  I  should  offend  your  Lordfihip  by  the 
mention  of  such  as  I  could  recollect,  and  give  a  just  occasion 
of  offeree  to  this  House  by  my  involuntary  omission  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  them.  Had  your  Lordship's  wise  councils, 
particularly  your  advice  at  Valencia,  been  pursued  in  the 
following  campaign,  the  fatal  battle  of  Almanza,  and  our 
greatest  misfortunes  which  have  since  happened  in  Spain,  had 
been  prevented,  and  the  design  upon  Toulon  might  have 
happily  succeeded.  I  shall  detain  your  Lordship  no  longer^ 
than，  in  obedience  to  the  order  I  have  received,  to  return  your 
Lordship,  as  I  do,  the  thanks  of  the  House,  for  your  eminent 
and  remarkable  services  to  your  Queen  and  country  during 
your  command  in  Spain."  Although  the  Lord  Keeper  had 
ventured  to  touch  on  party  politics,  and  to  show  his  party 
propensities,  the  address  was  approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be 
entered  in  the  Journals. 

•  Thb  is  a  sarcasm  upon  the  alleged  covetousness  of  the  great  Whig  general, 
who  was  loaded  with  riches  as  well  as  honours. 
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A  few  months  afterwards,  Harley  haying  acquired  im-  CHAP 
mense  popularity  from  the  attempt  of  the  Marquis  de  Guis- 
card  to  stab  him  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  having  been  Lo,^  jjar- 
created  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Earl  Mortimer,  and  haying  re- 
ceived  the  staff  of  Lor4  High  Treafiurer,  一  when  be  was  to  Lord  Trea- 
be  sworn  into  his  new  office,  the  Lord  Keeper  thus  addressed  Oi- 
him :  一 "  My  Lord  Oxford,  the  Queen,  who  does  every 
thing  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  has  given  a  proof  of  it 
in  the  honours  she  has  lately  conferred  upon  you,  which 
are  exactly  suited  to  your  deserts  and  qualifications.  My 
Lord,  the  title  which  you  now  bear  could  not  have  been 
so  justly  placed  on  any  other  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Some  of  that  ancient  blood,  which  fills  your  veins,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Veres :  and  you  have  showed  yourself  as 
ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  safety  of  your  Prince,  and  the 
good  of  your  country,  and  as  fearless  of  danger  on  the  moat 
trying  occasions,  as  ever  any  of  that  brave  and  loyal  house 
were.  Nor  is  that  title  less  suited  to  you,  as  it  carries  in  it 
a  relation  to  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning;  for  even  your 
enemies,  my  Lord  (if  any  such  there  still  are),  must  own 
that  the  love  of  letters,  and  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
excel  in  them,  is  one  distinguishing  part  of  your  character. 
My  Lord,  the  high  station  of  Lord  Treasurer  of  Great 
Britain,  to  which  her  Majesty  has  called  you,  is  the  just 
reward  of  your  eminent  services.  You  have  been  the  great 
instrument  of  restoring  public  credit,  and  relieving  this 
nation  from  the  heavy  pressure  and  ignominy  of  an  immense 
debt,  under  which  it  languished  ；  and  you  are  now  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  securing  us  from  a  relapse  into  the  same 
ill  state  out  of  which  you  have  rescued  us.  This  great 
office,  my  Lord,  is  every  way  worthy  of  you,  particularly  on 
the  account  of  those  many  difficulties,  with  which  the  faithful 
discharge  of  it  must  be  unavoidably  attended,  and  which 
require  a  genius  like  yours  to  master  them.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty, which  even  you,  my  Lord^  may  find  almost  insupera- 
ble, is  how  to  deserve  better  of  the  Crown  and  kingdom, 
after  this  advancement,  than  you  did  before  it."  This  custom 
of  ministers  of  state  extrayagahtly  praising  each  other,  has 
surely  been  well  laid  aside  ；  and  no  one  would  think  the 
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better  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  or  his  poUcy  for  a  pan^jrric 
pronounoed  upon  them  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst. 

Lord  Keeper  Harcouri's  next  subject  of  eulogy  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  age,  —  himself.  He  was  soon  after 
ndsed  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  <^  Baron  Haroourt  of 
Stanton-Harcourt,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  the  pre- 
amble of  his  patent  celebrated  the  splendour  of  his  Norman 
ancestora,  commemorated  the  Harconrts  who  faftd  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  under  Edward  IV.  and  Chailes  L, 
averred  that  there  never  had  been  one  of  that  race  who  had 
not  been  eminent  for  his  love  to  his  country  and  loyalty  to 
his  Prince,  and  thus  Bpoke  of  Sir  Simon :  "  Descended 
from  such  noble  ancestors,  he  suffered  indeed  in  his  paternal 
inheritanoe,  which  was  diminished  by  the  ftiry  of  the  dvU 
wars,  but  their  glory  acquired  by  military  virtue  descended 
upon  him  unimpaired  ；  and  this  he,  having  assumed  the 
gown,  increased  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  eloquence  ； 
so  various  are  bis  powers,  that  many  doubt  whether  he  most 
excels  in  pleading  causes  at  the  bar，  or  in  debating  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  in  the  senate,  but  all  agree  that  he  is  the  moet 
eloquent  of  lawyers,  and  the  most  learned  of  orators*"  After 
pnusmg  his  private  virtues  in  the  same  strain,  the  Qaera  is 
made  to  say,  "  Him  whom,  endowed  with  such  high 
qualities,  all  clients  have  wished  to  defend  their  causes, 一 not 
without  reason  we  preferred  to  be  our  Attorney  General, 
and  finding  other  employments  unsuitable  to  his  extraordinarj 
capacity,  we  have  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  forenfflo 
dignity,  and  made  him  our  supreme  Judge  of  Equity,  Still 
his  conduct  is '  more  and  more  meritorious  in  proportion  to 
hb  elevation."  Having  mentioned  his  despatch  aod  his 
anxiety  to  furnish  cheap  as  well  as  speedy  justice  to  the 
suitors,  she  proceeds,  "  Such  services  being  grateful  to  us, 
honourable  to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  the  state,  we  think 
deserving  of  higher  rewards  ；  therefore,  that  our  most  able 
Judge  may  not  be  without  a  voice  in  our  supreme  Court, 
that  he  who  can  think  and  speak  so  well  should  not  be  nient 
in  an  assembly  of  the  eloquent,  we  grant  him  a  place  among 
the  Peers  of  our  realm,  that  he  may  add  splendour  to  that 
order  from  whioh  he  and  his  posterity  will  derive  so  much. 
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and  we  desire  that  he  take  his  title  from  that  place  which, 
for  six  hundred  years,  has  borne  the  name  and  been  the  par 
trimony  of  the  family  of  Harcourt."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Harcourt  now  took  a  No  reporu 
leading  part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sup- 
ported by  Lord  Trevor  (made  a  Peer  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  while  Holt  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  being  a  Whig,  had  died  a  Commoner),  he 
manfully  stood  up  to  Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Cowper,  and 
although  he  was  often  in  danger  of  being  beaten  in  the 
division,  he  did  not  quietly  allow  his  party  to  be  vilified, — not 


•  Jus  Regium  nobis  a  Deo  commiasum  nulla  in  re  lubentius  ezercemus,  quam 
cam  debita  Virtuti  elargiamur  Premia,  Virosq.  turn  suis,  turn  majorum  suorum 
mentis  insignes,  omni,  quo  par  est,  honoris  genere  augearaua.  Hos  inter  elucet 
Praedilectus  et  perquam  Fidelis  Conciliarius  noster,  Simon  Harcourt,  Miles, 
Magni  Sigilli  nostri  Ciutos.  Longa  ilium  decorat  Proavorum  Series  •  Nor- 
mannicis  usq.  temporibus  et  peramplis  Fortnnis,  et  omni  Laude  Bellica  floren- 
tium,  quorum  unus,  ob  rem  strenue  sub  Edwardi  Quarti  vezillis  gestam, 
perisoelide  Equestri  donatus  est  ；  alter,  contra  Perduelles  Hibernicos  pro  Ca> 
rolo  Regum  Optimo  fortiter  dimicans,  Angloruxn  primus  occubuit  ：  Nec  in  ea 
Gente  quisquam  repertus  est,  cujus  non  esset  spectata  semper  erga  Patriam 
Cbaritas,  erga  Principon  Fides ;  His  ille  ortus  Majoribus»  Rei  quidem  Fami- 
liflris  haereditatem  Furore  Civili  imminutam,  Glorias  integram  accepit :  Quam 
"Virtute  Militari  partam,  Ingenii  sui,  et  Eloquentias  vi  auxit  togatus.  Ita  enim 
variam,  ilU  muUiplicemque  esse  dicendi  fiwultatem  intelleximus,  ut,  an  tiac- 
tandis  pro  Tribunali  causis,  an  habendis  ad  Senatum  Concionibus,  aptior  ac- 
cederet,  dubitent  mult"  uno  ore  omnes  &teantur,  eum  et  Juriaconsultonim 
disertissiinuiD  esse,  et  Disertorum  j u risconsultissimum.  Sum  hue  oratoriae 
！ Laudi  domesticas  adjunzit  Virtutea,  Magnanimitatem  et  Fxdem  :  Quarum  Ro- 
bore  sufTuItus,  in  tuendo  quod  susceperat  officio,  contemnendisque  periculis, 
constanter  perseveravit :  et  Amicitiae  jura,  sive  in  rebus  secundis,  sive  in  adversis, 
sancte  coluit.  Quem  itaque  tantis  anxini  dotibus  instructuro,  sibi  Clientium 
nemo  non  exoptavit  Patronuin,  eum  noa  NegotiU  nostris  Forumque  spectitnt. 
baud  temere  admovimus  Procuratorem  ；  eum  ad  Attornati  nostri  munus,  quod 
cum  dignitate,  quoad  licuit,  semel  sustinuerat,  altera  vice  accersivimus  ；  eum 
tandem  cum  magno  illius  Ingenio  minora  esse  baec  omnia  sentiremus,  in  ipso 
Forensium  Honorum  apice  collocavimus,  lequi,  bonique  Cognitorem  et  Interpre- 
tern  summum.  Pergit  de  nobis,  ac  de  bonis  omnibus  praeclarius  adhuc  mereri  ； 
et  banc  ipsani  Provinciam,  caeteris,  quas  geasit,  quanto  splendidior  est,  tanto 
impensius  ornare  :  Litium  multitudinem  indies  minuit,  Judiciorum  moras  re  - 
serat,  et,  ut  petitorum  cuique  constet  quam  minimo  honeste  contentionis  felix 
exitus,  egregie  cavet.  Quae  quidem  cum  nobis  summopere  sint  gimta,  ipri 
honorifica,  Reique  Publicce  sidutaria,  Praemiis  uberioribus  remuneranda  cen- 
■emus.  Ne  itaque  in  axnplissimorum  Judicum  Coosessu  suffragii  expers  sit 
Justitiae  Vindex  integerrimus,  ne  in  Eloquentium  concilio  sit  elinguis,  sen- 
tiendi,  dicendique  Author  gravissimus,  Procerum  ordini  continuo  adscribatur, 
eidemque  splendoris  non  nihil  aflTerat,  a  quo  multum  et  ipse,  et  ipsius  poster! 
haurient.  Qus  autem  Harcourtiano  Nomine  ac  Patrimonio  Sexcentos  jam 
annos  aroplius  inclarescit  sedes,  eadem,  titulo  etiam  quem  nunc  impertimus, 
bbnestetur,  in  omne  ^vum  (si  annuerit  Deus)  duraturo.  « 
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content  to  do  the  routine  business  of  his  office,  and  to  receive 
its  emoluments.  Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  scrap  remaining 
of  any  of  his  speeches,  nor  is  his  name  even  mentioned  in  the 
" Parliamentary  History"  during  the  rest  of  this  reign.  The 
two  chief  Minifiters  of  the  Crown,  following  the  practice 
which  prevailed  till  the  premiership  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
bad  come  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  ；  but  there,  in  the  last  years  of  Anne,  was  the  chief 
battle-field  of  the  opposite  factions,  and  on  the  Tory  side 
Harcourt  was  considered  the  third  man  in  debate  as  well  as 
in  counseL*  The  circumstance  of  his  not  being  noticed  by 
any  reporter  is  no  argument  against  his  celebrity  in  his  own 
time,  for  Bolingbroke,  allowed  to  be  easily*  the  first  orator 
in  either  House  during  the  present  reign,  in  this  respect 
shared  his  fate. 

When  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  English  and  French  negotiators,  and  was  about  to  be 
formally  signed, — to  add  to  Harcourt's  dignity  and  weight  in 
defending  it,  he  had  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  conferred 
upon  him,  instead  of  that  of  Lord  Keeper,  f    A  long  con- 


•  About  this  time  in  England  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  have  had  tbe 
some  superiority  in  knowledge,  talent,  and  moderation  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  in  America  the  Senate  now  has  over  the  House  of  RepresentadTn. 
Our  House  of  Commons  gained  its  ascendency  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  under 
Walpole,  who  was  the  first  prime  minister  who  chose  to  remain  there. 

t  Anno,  1713.   12»  Regime  (7  Aprili). 

The  Rt.  Hon\>le.  Simon  Harcourt,  Baron  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  L' 
Keeper  of  the  Gt.  Seal  of  Gt.  Britain,  having  by  her  Majesty's  comand  de- 
livered the  said  Seal  to  her  Ma*'  in  Council,  at  her  Palace  of  St.  James's,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  in  the  1 2th  y'  of  her  reign,  her  Mat'  was  graciously  pkmsed 
immediately  to  redeliver  it  to  him  with  the  title  of  High  Chancellor  of  Gt 
Britain,  whereupon  his  Lordship,  the  8th  of  April  aforesaid,  took  the  oatbs  ap- 
pointed to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the 
oaths  of  Chancellor  in  open  Court  at  his  house  vu  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  MaF 
of  the  Rolls  holding  the  Book,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  reading  tbe  oaths.  一 
Cr.  Off.  Mn,,  1701—1714. 

" Saint  James*8,  April  7.  1713. 

" This  day  the  Right  Hon-  Simon  Lord  Harcourt,  Baron  of  Stanton  Har- 
court, Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  having,  by  Her  Miyesty's 
command,  delivered  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain,  Her  Myeaij  was  graciously  pleased  immediately  to  restore  it  to.bim 
again,  with  the  title  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  whereupon  his 
Lordship  took  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken,  instead  of  the  oatbs  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  also  the  oath  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain." 一  London  GaxetU. 

MFift*8  « Journal  to  Stella,**  April  7,  1713.— "My  Lord  Keeper  HArcourt 
was  this  night  made  Lord  Clmncellor." 
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gratulatory  poem  was  on  this  occasion  addressed  to  him*,  CHAP, 
from  which  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  to  show  how  it  was 


then  thought  that  Chancellors  were  to  be  pleased:  一 

" TV  enraptured  Muse  to  a  glad  nation  sings  Poems  in 

First  the  great  race  firom  which  our  Harcourt  springSi  his  praise. 

Noble  his  blood,  and  ancient  his  descent. 
E'er  since  to  Norman  yoke  Britannia  bent" 

Harley  and  he  are  then  represented  as  attacking  the 
poor  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  utterly  destroying 
them: 一 

" From  such  united  hearts,  and  hands,  and  tongues 
Well  might  we  hope  redress  of  all  our  wrongs. 
These,  these  are  they  who  stemm*d  th'  impetuous  tide 
Of  factious  boldness  and  rebellious  pride. 
Thus  when  two  Lions  from  the  forest  roar, 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  hills  and  distant  shore, 
Tigers  and  Wolves,  and  all  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Draw  in  their  dastard  tails  and  sneak  away. 
Thus  when  a  brace  of  Eagles,  towering  high, 
Purge  of  rapacious  fowls  the  darken*d  sky. 
The  stork,  the  yulture,  and  the  chattering  daw, 
Kites,  buzzards,  bitterns,  bawkg,  and  rooks  withdraw.** 

Next  comes  a  testimony  to  our  Chancellor's  judicial  ex- 
cellence : ― 

" Thou,  Harcourt,  o,er  our  laws  art  bid  preside. 
Most  leam*d  expounder,  most  unerring  guide, 
To  thee  the  poor,  to  thee  the  friendless  fly. 
To  thee  the  vidow  and  the  orphan  cry. 
Each  suit  •  just  and  speedy  judgment  ends 
And  cheap  success  the  honest  cause  attends." 

His  Peerage  is  thus  celebrated: 一 


•  It  is  a  folio  of  thirty-five  pages.  The  title,  with  the  four  mottoes,  may  be 
amusing  ： 

A 

POEM 

On  Occasion  of  the  Promotion  of  the  Right  Honourable 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  HARCOURT, 

TO  ，K 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
The  7th  of  April,  1713. 


" Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  qucm 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  astant : 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet." ~ Viro. 


•  "  Et  quid  facundia  posset 


Turn  patuit."— Ov. 
" Ille  Deep  donis,  et  tanto  laetus  honore." 一 Vieo. 
" Quid  faclt  interea  qui  nil  nisi  pnelia  noscit." 一  Ov. 
By  Mr.  H.  Crispi. 
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" Tliy  title  great  without  exchange  of  name, 
Harcourt  could  only  answer  Harcourt's  fame  ； 
The  noblest  style  and  sweetest  could  be  found. 
All  hearts  retain  it  and  all  tongues  resound.*' 

Finally,  the  poet  anticipates  immortality  for  his  patron 
and  himself: ― 

" Some  loftier  Muse  shall  yet  in  deathless  lays 
Sing  first  our  Anna's,  next  our  Harcourt's  praiae. 
Your  matchless  yirtues  will  sure  credit  bring 
To  all  the  wonders  poets  e*er  can  sing, 
Their  names  with  youn^  as  prophet,  I  divine 
In  British  annals  shall  for  ever  shine  ； 
Perhaps,  not  quite  forgot  this  humble  Muse  of  mine.* 

The  Chancellor  might  have  reasonably  expected  long  to 
enjoy  his  new  dignity.  The  peace  being  approved  of  bj 
both  Houses,  the  Government  seemed  firmly  established  ； 
Tory  measures  were  sure  to  pass  the  Commons  by  acdamatioii, 
and  in  the  Upper  House  the  Whigs  found  themselves  in  a 
lessening  minority.  The  Queen  was  more  than  ever  adverse 
to  them  on  acoount  of  the  ingratitude  and  rudeness  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and,  as  her  Majesty  was  still  in 
middle  life,  their  prospects  appeared  most  dreary.  But  from 
this  time  Harcourt  found  only  discord  and  distraction  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  election  between  the 
two  great  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  who,  from  their  stru^le 
for  superiority,  and  the  different  views  which  they  took  re- 
specting the  succession  to  the  Crown,  soon  became  mortal 
enemies.  He  had  hitherto  been  on  equally  good  terms  with 
both,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Swift*,  had  contrived,  not- 


CbnnectioB.      •  first  made  Hareourt's  acquaintance  on  coming  to  England,  as  the 

between       change  of  govermnent  was  taking  place  m  the  autttmn  of  1710. 
Harcourt         October  10.    "I  drned  with  Mr.  Harley  to-day,  who  presented  me  to  the 
Mid  Swift.    Attorney  General,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  with  much  compliment  on  all  sides.'* 一 
*    Jintmal  to  Stdla. 

A  few  more  extracts  firom  Swift,  with  reference  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  maj 
prove  intereflting : 

" It  was  Mr.  Har1ey*s  custom,  every  Saturday,  that  four  or  five  of  hU  most 
intimate  friends  among  those  be  ba^  taken  in  upon  the  great  change  made  at 
Court  should  dine  at  bis  bous^  and  after  about  two  months  acquaintance,  I  had 
the  honour  always  to  be  one  of  the  number.  This  company  at  first  consisted 
only  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt,  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  Eavl  of  Peterborough, 
Mr.  Secretary  St  John,  and  inyaelf  ；  and  here,  after  dinner,  they  used  to  dis- 
course and  settle  matters  of  great  importance." 一  Manoin  rdathtg  to  the  Chamg^ 
in  Queen  Anne*9  Miniiiry, 

" I  dined  with  Mr.  Harley  to-d«y.  Every  Saturday,  Lord  Keeper,  Secretary 
St  John,  and  I,  dine  with  him,  and  sometimes  Lord  Riven,  and  they  let  in 
vone  else.    I  stayed  with  Mr.  Harley  till  nine,  when  we  had  much  diseoam 
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withstanding  occasional  differences,  to  keep  them  on  decently 
good  terms.  Being  one  of  the  club  of  sixteen,  composed  of  Ca- 
binet Ministers  and  leading  supporters  of  the  goventment,  who 
called  each  other  "  Brother,"  and  dined  weekly  at  each  other's 
houses^  he  selected  the  moHia  tempora  family  and  when 
Champagne  and  Tokay,  of  which  they  freely  partook,  had 
dissipated  for  a  season  the  animosities  of  rivalry,  he  tried  to 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  their  mutual  cordiality 
to  their  country,  to  their  party,  and  to  themselves.  *  He  was 
likewise  a  member  of  the  smaller  club  which  dined  every 
Saturday  with  the  Treasurer,  and  to  which  hardly  any  others 
but  St.  John  and  Swift  were  admitted,  and  there,  while  they 


together  after  the  rest  were  gone  ；  and  I  gare  him  rery  truly  my  opinion  when 
he  desired  it" 一  Journal  to  Stella,  3d  March,  1711. 

" After  dinner  we  bad  coarse  Doiley  napkins,  fringed  at  each  end,  upon  the 
table  to  drink  with.  My  Lord  Keeper  spread  one  of  them  between  him  and 
Mr.  Prior :  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  there  was  such  a  fringeship  (friend- 
ship) between  Mr.  Prior  and  his  Lordship." 一  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  p.  287. 

" I  went  in  the  evening  to  see  Mr.  Harley  ；  and,  upon  my  word,  I  was  in 
perfect  joy.  Mr.  Secretary  was  just  coining  out  of  the  door,  but  I  made  liim 
come  back  ；  and  there  was  the  old  Saturday  club,  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Rivers, 
Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Harley,  and  I." 一  lb.  249. 

" I  am  sometimes  talked  into  frights,  and  told  that  all  is  ruined  ；  but  am  im- 
mediately cured  when  I  see  any  of  the  ministry.  My  comfort  is,  they  are 
persons  of  great  abilities,  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  good  cause.  And  what  is 
one  very  g^id  circumstance,  as  1  told  three  of  them  (Harley,  St.  John,  and 
Harcourt)  the  other  day,  they  seem  heartily  to  love  one  another  in  spite  of  tlio 
scandal  of  inconstancy  which  Court  friendships  lie  under," — Swifi't  Letter  to 
Lord  Ftterborough,  Feb.  1711. 

July 5,  1711.  "I  dined  to-day  at  our  society,  and  we  are  adjourned  for  a 
month,  because  most  of  us  go  into  the  country.  We  dined  at  Lord  Keeper's 
with  young  Harcourt,  and  Lord  Keeper  was  forced  to  sneak  off  and  dine  with 
Liord  Treasurer,  who  had  invited  the  Secretary  and  me  to  dine  with  him  ；  but 
we  scorned  to  leare  our  company,  as  George  Granville  did,  whom  we  have 
threatened  to  expel.  However,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  Lord  Treasurer,  and, 
among  other  company,  found  a  couple  of  Judges  with  hiin.  One  of  them. 
Judge  Powell,  an  old  fellow  with  grey  hairs,  was  the  merriest  old  gentleman 
I  ever  saw  ；  spoke  pleasant  things,  and  laughed  and  chuckled  till  he  cried 
again." 

" I  was  to  have  dined  to-day  with  Lord  Keeper,  but  would  not,  because  that 
brute.  Sir  John  Walter,  was  to  be  one  of  the  company.  So  I  dined  with  Lord 
Treasurer,  where  there  was  none  but  Lord  Bolingbroke.'* 一  Joum,  to  Stella, 
ISth  Jan.  1713. 

Lord  Harcoart  showed  as  much  deference  as  Harley  and  St  John  to  Swih, 
and  used  to  say  of  him,  "  Dr.  Swift  is  not  only  our  fi&vourite,  but  he  is  our 
gorernor.**  The  Dean  was,  in  fact,  a  leading  member  of  the  government.  He 
had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  without  office,  and  was  of  great  use  to  his  col- 
leagues,  not  only  by  his  pea,  but  by  his  advice.  If  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith 
had  assisted  at  Earl  Grey's  cabinet  dinners,  he  might  have  supplied  them  not 
only  with  wit,  but  with  wisdom. 

•  Young  Hareourt,  the  Chancellor's  son,  was  the  secretary  to  this  club,  under 
the  directions  of  his  fiither, 
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CHAP,   planned  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  pointed  out  the  neceasitj  of 

 peace  in  the  cabinet.  Decency  was  bo  well  preserved}  that  even 

A.  B.  1714.  Swift  for  a  time  was  not  aware  of  the  j^ousies  which  had 
subsisted  from  the  very  formation  of  the  Tory  government* 
There  could  hardly  be，"  be  says,  "  a  firmer  friendship  in  ap- 
pearance than  what  I  observed  between  those  three  great  men, 
who  were  then  chiefly  trusted,  I  mean  the  Lords  Oxford,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  Harcourt.  I  remember,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
power,  being  at  the  table  of  the  first,  where  they  were  all 
met.  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  great  aflfection 
they  bore  to  each  other,  and  said,  *  I  would  venture  to  pro- 
phesy that  however  inconstant  our  Court  had  hitherto  been, 
their  ministry  would  certainly  last,  for  they  had  the  church, 
the  Crown,  and  the  people  entirely  on  their  side:'  then  it 
happened  that  the  public  good  and  their  private  interest  had 
the  same  bottom,  which  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  does 
not  always  fall  to  the  share  of  men  in  power :  but  principallj 
because  I  observed  they  heartily  loved  one  another,  and  I  did 
not  see  how  their  kindness  could  be  disturbed  by  compe- 
tition^ since  each  of  them  seemed  contented  with  his  own 
district,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  old  maxim  which  pro- 
nounces Court  friendships  to  be  of  no  long  duration,  I  was 
confident  theirs  would  last  as  long  as  their  lives.  But  it 
seems  the  inventor  of  that  maxim  happened  to  be  a  little 
wiser  than  I，  who  lived  to  see  this  friendship  first  dege- 
nerate into  indifference  and  suspicion^  and  thence  corrupt 
into  the  greatest  animosity  and  hatred,  contrary  to  all  appear- 
ances, and  much  to  the  discredit  of  me  and  my  sagacity."* 

While  imminent  peril  hung  over  the  administration  from 
the  risk  of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and 
the  risk  of  the  treaty  being  condemned  by  parliament^  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  was  com- 
paratively small  ；  but  now  the  party  seemed  secure  of  power, 
and  the  question  arose.  Who  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  it  ？ 
Bolingbroke,  greatly  excelling  his  rival  in  eloquence  and  in 
energy  of  character,  would  bear  no  superior,  while  Oxford, 
confident  from  his  higher  rank,  longer  experience,  and  better 

•  Inquiry  into  Behaviour  of  tht  Qiteen*t  last  Minitity. 
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moral  character,  was  for  centring  all  power  and  patronage  in  chap, 
his  own  hands,  —  wished  to  keep  Bolingbroke  under  subjec*  cxix' 


tion  as  if  still  only  Secretary  at  War,  一  and  treated  his  ^.d.  i714. 
pretensions  as  presumptuous  and  preposterous.  * 

The  breach  between  them  was  hastened  by  the  declining  Queen's 
health  of  the  Queen.  From  the  attacks  of  illness  to  which  ^=， 
she  was  subject,  and  her  enfeebled  constitution,  those  who 
had  access  to  her  were  aware  that  her  life  was  very  pre- 
carious, and  could  not  be  long  protracted.  Who  was  to  rule 
in  her  stead  ？  Oxford,  although  accident  bad  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  Tory  government,  had  Whiggish  propensities. 
While  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had 
himself  brought  in  the  act  hj  which  the  Crown  was  limited 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  ；  and  although  he  had  carried  on 


•  Swift  now  writes  thus  to  Lord  Peterborough  ••  "  Our  dirisions  run  farther 
than,  perhaps,  your  Lordship's  intelligence  has  yet  informed  you  of  ；  that  is,  a 
triumvirate  of  our  friends  I  have  mentioned  to  you  ；  I  hare  told  them  mora 
than  once,  upon  occasion,  that  all  my  hopes  of  their  success  depended  on  their 
union  ；  that  I  saw  they  loved  one  another,  and  hoped  they  would  continue  it,  to 
remove  that  scandal  of  inconstancy  ascribed  to  court  friendships.  I  am  not  now 
so  secure."  May,  1711. 一  So  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  he  says:  "  I  do  not 
much  like  tbe  posture  of  things :  I  always  apprehended  that  any  falling  oat 
would  ruin  them,  and  so  I  have  told  them  several  times.*'  2ltt  Aug,  1711. 一 
But  he  most  completely  draws  aside  the  curtain  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Queen*s 
last  Ministry.'*  "  There  could  hardly  be  a  firmer  friendahip  in  appearance  than 
what  1  observed  between  thov*  three  great  men  who  were  then  chiefly  trusted  ； 
I  mean  the  Lords  Oxford,  Bo).agbroke,  and  Harcourt.  I  remember,  in  the  in- 
fiincy  of  their  power,  being  at  the  table  of  the  6rst,  where  they  were  all  met, 【 
could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  great  affection  they  have  to  each  other. 
I  did  not  see  how  their  kindness  could  be  disturbed  by  competition,  since  each 
of  them  8eem^d  contented  with  his  own  district  ；  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
old  maxim  which  pronounces  Court  friendships  to  be  of  no  long  duration,  I  was 
confident  theirs  would  last  as  long  as  their  lives-  But  it  seems  the  inventor  of 
this  maxim  was  a  good  deal  wiser  than  I,  who  lived  to  see  this  friendship  first 
degenerate  into  indifference  and  suspicion,  and  thence  corrupt  into  tbe  greatest 
animosity  and  hatred,  contrary  to  all  appearances,  and  mach  to  the  discredit  of 
me  and  my  sagacity.** 

About  the  same  time,  Swift  composed  "  The  Faggot,*'  applying  to  the  quar- 
relling ministers  tbe  fable  of  "  the  Old  Man  and  the  Bundle  of  Sticks,"  and 
deals  a  bard  blow  to  tbe  Lord  Chancellor : 

 " Come,  courtiers,  every  man  bis  stick, 

Lord  Treasurer,  for  once  be  quick  ； 

And  that  ihej  mny  the  closer  cling. 

Take  your  blue  ribbon  for  a  string. 

Come,  trimming  Harcourt,  bring  your  mace, 

And  squeeae  it  in,  or  quit  your  place  ； 

Dispatch,  or  else  that  ra3C«l  Nortbey  * 

Will  undertake  to  do  it  for  thee." 


>  Northey  was  Attorney  General,  and  supposed  to  be 
Great  Seal. 
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correspondence  with  St.  Germaine's,  and  had  held  out  hopes 
to  the  supporters  of  divine  right,  this  was  only  to  soothe  the 
Jacobite  party,  and  he  was  fully  resolved,  in  his  heart,  to 
stand  by  the  Protestant  succession.  He  trusted  that  his 
services  might  be  favourably  considered  by  the  new  fitmily  ； 
and,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  without  some  little  regard  for 
religion  and  liberty.  Bolingbroke,  utterly  unprincipled,  saw 
that  for  him  there  was  no  hope  on  the  accesBion  of  the 
Hanoverian  family,  as  they  would  either  entirely  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  to  whom  chiefly  they 
owed  their  summons  to  the  throne,  or,  if  they  fi&TOiired  any 
Tory,  would  prefer  him  who  bad  assisted  the  Whigs  in  bring- 
ing about  this  settlement  He,  therefore,  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  Pretejider.  Though,  in  his  public  pro- 
fessions^ he  was  furiously  High  Church,  in  private  he  was  a 
scoffer  at  all  religion.  He  cherished  the  hope  of  prevailing 
on  James  to  follow  the  example  of  his  ancestor,  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and,  out  of  policy,  to  change  his  creed  ；  but,  if 
this  could  not  be  accomplished,  he  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  try  to  make  the  nation  conform  to  the  faith  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  he  would  have  set  them  the  example.  As  to  the 
constitution  he  was  indifferent,  for  he  intended  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  should  be  exercised  by  himself. 

Harcourt,  a  very  different  man,  engaged  in  the  same  enter- 
prise from  very  different  motives.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  might  have  been  conscientious, 
disinterested^  ay,  and  enlightenedy  Jacobites,  一  and  I  reckon 
this  eminent  lawyer  in  the  number.  Looking  to  the  conduct 
of  J ames  IL,  and  considering  what  might  be  expected  from  his 
bigoted  son,  I  myself,  for  the  sake  of  the  reformed  religion  and 
civil  liberty,  should  have  been  still  for  breaking  the  line  of  he- 
reditary succession,  and  placing  another  familj  on  the  throne, 
notwithstanding  all  the  objections  to  which  this  proceeding 
was  liable.  But  Harcourt  reasoned  very  differently.  He 
questioned,  on  plausible  grounds,  the  power  of  parliament  to 
ehange  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  一  urging  that  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy,  given  by  God  and 
assented  to  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  before  par- 
liaments existed,  this  succession  was  hereditary,  and  that 
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the  Lords  and  Commons  were  only  summoned  to  advise  the  CHAP. 
King  de  arduis  regni 一 to  carry  on  the  existing  constitution  CXIX. 
一  not  to  subvert  it,  一  which,  if  the  wild  notions  of  liberty  ▲•  ni4 
prevailing  in  modem  times  were  to  prevail,  could  only  be 
done  by  a  general  convention  of  the  whole  people,  or  by  some 
scheme  for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  At  all 
events,  he  pronounced  the  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  to 
alter  the  succession,  without  the  consent  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  in  point  of  law,  a  nullity  ； 一 and  the  ！ Revolution  was 
nothing  more.  If  the  misdeeds  of  James  would  justify  re- 
sistance to  his  authority,  and  setting  him  aside  for  his  life,  as 
if  he  were  deprived  of  reason,  —  his  innocent  son  might  ex- 
claim, "ubi  lapsus  f  quid  fecif^  On  grounds  of  exp^ency, 
as  well  as  right,  it  would  be  proper  to  adhere  to  the  ancient 
line  of  our  kings.  The  true  heir  was  an  Englishman  born, 
and,  though  unfortunately  reared  in  a  foreign  land,  he  spoke 
our  language,  and  had  been  bred  with  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  our  literature,  our  laws,  and  our  habits,  —  ever 
looking  to  England  as  hie  home,  and  having  nothing  to 
divert  his  affections  from  this  country  when  he  should  have 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  would  be 
ready  to  consent  to  all  the  limitations  on  the  royal  authority 
which  had  been  recently  introduced  ；  and,  indeed,  more  kad 
been  offered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11"  rather  than  violate 
the  law  of  succession  by  the  Exclusion  BilL  ！ Religion  was 
a  difficulty,  but  there  was  great  reason  to  hope  for  the  con- 
formity of  the  true  heir  to  the  Church  of  England.  Haying 
promised  securities  for  Protestantism,  why  should  not  he 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  as  well  as  his  subjects  ？  and  where 
was  the  justice  in  saying  that  he  had  forfeited  the  Crown  by 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  our  great  law-giver,  Edward  I"  and 
of  the  heroes  of  Cresci,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  from 
whom  he  was  descended  ？  Then  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
the  foreign  family  to  be  invited  to  rule  over  us.  The 
Princess  Sophia,  herself  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
Princess,  was  now  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  her  son  George, 
the  reigning  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  nothing  but  the  vulgar 
virtue  of  personal  courage  to  recommend  him.  Though  four- 
teen years  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  what  was  called 
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the  Act  of  Settlement,"  under  which  he  was  to  daiin  the 
Crown,  he  had  not  yet  paid  hie  future  subjects  the  com- 
pliment of  learning  the  first  rudiments  of  their  language; 
he  had  an  utter  contempt  for  all  literature  and  for  fine 
arts  ；  haying  shut  up  his  lawful  wife  in  a  castle  on  an  un- 
just suspicion  of  infidelity^  he  lived  with  mistresses,  who  were 
to  be  transferred  to  this  country  to  squander  our  money  and 
to  corrupt  our  morals  ；  he  himself  was  deeply  involved  in 
petty  German  politics,  from  which  his  mind  never  could  be 
extricated  ；  to  add  a  few  acres  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  he 
would  be  ready  lavishly  to  waste  British  blood  and  treasure  ； 
utterly  ignorant  of  our  constitution  and  form  of  governing^ 
he  would  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  his 
accession  would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  government  by  the 
odious  Whig  faction,  who  pretended  a  love  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty  that  they  might  reign  in  his  name.  English 
history  proved  that  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  had  always 
recovered  his  rights,  and  as  long  as  a  stranger  was  on.  the 
throne  there  would  be  a  constant  succession  of  conspiracies 
and  rebellions,  incompatible  with  public  peace  or  public 
prosperity.  The  royal  line  of  James  II.  would  be  per- 
petuated by  his  two  grandsons,  and,  if  it  were  extinct,  there 
were  still  all  the  descendants  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Charles  L,  and  there  were  all  the  descendanta  of  the  elder 
children  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  descended  from  James  I.» 
before  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  or  her  descendant^ 
could  have  the  slightest  colour  of  claim. 

Accordingly,  under  the  secret  sanction  of  Harcourt»  yarious 
treatises  were  now  published  in  England  to  support  the  im- 
prescriptible claim  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
invalidity  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  One  of  these  which  had 
been  composed,  it  was  believed,  from  materials  furnished  by 
him,  and  which  had  been  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette, 
advocated,  in  the  boldest  and  most  explicit  terms,  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender  ；  and  when  the  indignation  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  clamour  of  the  press,  had  compelled  the  commencement 
of  a  proeecution  against  the  publisher,  this  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  interference  of  the  government  in  remitting 
the  sentence.* 
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There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  how  far  the  Queen  chap. 
concurred  in  these  views.    She  would  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal  that  her  brother  should  come  to  England,  on  an  un-  Queen's  in- 
derstanding  that  she  should  eit  upon  the  Uirone  during  her  clination  in 
life,  and  that  he  should  succeed  her;  but  there  seems  no  heTbr<^er, 
reason  to  doubt  that,  entertaining  the  greatest  abhorrence  of 
the  Hanoverian  family,  she  would  have  been  pleased  with  any 
plans  to  ensure  his  succession  which  were  consistent  with 
the  continuance  of  her  own  rule.    In  answer  to  an  address 
from  the  Lords,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  prayed  that  she  would  issue  a  proclamation  against  the  April  12. 
Pretender,  一 by  Harcourt's  advice,  and  with  the  strong  ap-  ni4. 
probation  of  Bolingbroke,  —  against  the  remonstrances  of 
Oxford  ―  she  said,  "  I  do  not  at  this  time  see  any  occasion 
for  such  a  proclamation  :  Whenever  I  judge  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, I  shall  give  my  orders  for  having  one  issued."  t  She 
likewise  agreed  to  the  new  modelling  of  the  army  hj  the 
dismissal  of  a  great  many  Whig  officers  ―  a  measure  which 
she  was  perhaps  told  was  only  for  the  safety  of  the  church  ― 
but  which  Bolingbroke  and  Harcourt  certainly  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Hanoverian  succession,  j: 
They  made  another  attempt,  which  might  have  been  much  sincerity 
more  effectual  一  by  imploring  the  Pretender  to  change,  or  and  impni- 
dissemble,  his  religion  ；  but  James,  who  is  to  be  praised  p,I^J^er.^ 
at  least  for  his  sincerity,  wrote  an  answer  solemnly  declaring 
that  "  be  would  neither  change  nor  dissemble  his  own  religion, 
but  that  he  would  show  indulgence  to  the  religious  errors  of 
his  subjects;"  and  this  was  injudiciously  made  public  by  some 
of  his  partizans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  assisting  him  by  raising  his 
character  for  honesty.  §    But,  upon  the  whole,  things  looked 
80  favourably  for  the  Stuart  family,  and  such  confidence  was 

•  Letter  to  Bothmar,  25th  May,  1714}  Political  State,  vii.  488. 
t  7  Pari.  Hist.  1340. 

I  Macphenon'b  Pap.  iL  412.  ；  Com.  Jour.  xvii.  293. 

§  At  this  time  Bolingbroke  in  a  great  rage  declared  to  Iberrille,  that  "  if  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  ever  did  mount  the  throne  of  England,  it  would  be  eotirelj 
through  the  f«ult  of  the  Pretender  in  refusing  to  do  what  was  quite  indispens- 
able to  gain  the  hearts  and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  nation  ； "  and 
several  leading  Catholics  concurred  in  the  same  adTioe,  saying  that  "  the  delay 
of  his  coDforroity  at  this  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Qjueen'a  health  they  thought 
could  only  arise  from  his  requiring  assurances  that  on  taking  that  step  he  would 
be  acknowledged  as  heir, "一  Letters  of  IberviBe  to  Tbrry,  June  add  July,  17 14. 
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Writ  de- 
manded  for 
the  elec- 
toral Prince 
of  Hanover 
as  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 


reposed  by  their  party  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  a  bill  was 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  Mary  of  Modena,  claiming 
arrears  of  her  dowry  to  the  amount  of  650,000£.  An  objec- 
tion being  made  that  she  styled  herself  "  Queen  Mother,"  he 
was  obliged  to  order  it  to  be  taken  off  the  file  ―  but  having 
reformed  her  title  to  "  the  Most  illustrious  Princess  Maria, 
relict  of  James  IL  King  of  England,"  it  was  reoeived^  and 
altkough  no  formal  decree  was  pronounced  upon  it,  a  sum  of 
60,000i.  was  remitted  to  France  for  her  use. 

The  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession  were  not  inactive, 
and  they  now  recommended  a  move  for  which  the  Chancellor 
was  little  prepared.  In  the  year  1706,  a  patent  had  passed 
the  Great  Seal  creating  the  electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  George  II"  an  English  Peer,  by  the  title  of 
" Duke  of  Cambridge,"  but  no  writ  of  summons  had  ever 
been  issued  to  him,  and  there  was  no  apprehension  that  such 
a  thing  would  ever  be  proposed,  as  the  Whigs  themselves, 
when  in  office,  out  of  tendemeas  to  the  feelings  of  the  Queen, 
had  resisted  the  application  that  a  member  of  the  electoral 
family  should  be  invited  to  reside  in  England  But  haying 
been  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament  一  dejure,  he  was  en- 
titled to  a  writ  as  much  as  any  other  peer,  and  it  was  thought 
that  his  presence  would  not  only  embarrass  the  ministers,  but 
in  case  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  might  essentially  further  the 
accession  of  his  family.  On  the  10th  of  April  the  Whig 
Lords  held  a  consultation  at  Lord  Hali&x，s,  to  which  Baron 
Schutz,  envoy  from  Hanover,  was  admitted,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that,  without  any  address  to  the  Crown,  or  par- 
liamentary discussion,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  the 
writ  should  be  demanded  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  from  tbc 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  have  issued  it 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Accordingly  Baron  Schutz,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Duke,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and, 
after  the  ceremony  of  salutation  had  passed  in  due  form,  and 
they  were  both  seated,  the  following  amusing  dialogue  was 
held  between  them. 一 B.  S.  "  I  wait  upon  your  LfOrdship  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  name  of  the  Elector,  my  master,  the 
affection  your  Lordship  has  shown  on  various  occasions  to  the 
most  serene  Electoral  House  of  Hanover." ~ L.  C.  "I  am 
extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  which  your  Excellency  does 
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me  by  this  visit,  and  this  compliment,  and  I  beg  you  will  CHAP, 
assure  his  most  Serene  Highness,  the  Elector,  of  my  entire  cxix. 
devotion  to  his  service,  and  I  hope  his  most  Serene  Highness  j^.  d.  n" 
gives  no  credit  to  the  false  reports  which  are  industriously 
spread  abroad  in  order  to  excite  jealousies  in  the  mind  of  his 
most  Serene  Highness  against  myself  and  others  of  her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers." 一 B.  S,  "  My  Lord,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  discharge  such  an  agreeable  oommission.  But,  in  the 
mean  time，  I  have  a  small  favour  to  ask  from  your  Lordship 
on  behalf  of  the  Electoral  Prince  一  that  your  Lordship  would 
be  pleased  to  make  a  writ  for  his  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Duke  of  Cambridge."  一  L,  C.  {much  astonished,  puzzled, 
and  perplexed.)  "  It  is  not  usual  to  make  out  write  for  Peers 
who  are  out  of  the  kingdom.  However,  I  will  forthwith 
apply  to  her  Majesty  for  directions  in  this  case." ~ B.  S.  "  I 
doubt  not  that  your  Lordship  will  duly  perform  what  you 
know  to  be  the  duty  of  your  office.  But  I  can  relieve  your 
liordship  from  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  being  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  1  can  assure  your 
Lordship  that  his  Electoral  Highness  will  come  over  very 
speedily,  and  he  may  probably  have  landed  before  the  writ  is 
made  out.  And  now,  my  Lord,  I  respectfully  take  my  leave 
of  your  Lordship." 一 L.  C.  (in  some  confusion  and  trepidation, 
and  perhaps  recollecting/  that  this  scene  might  be  the  foundation 
of  a  future  impeachment)  "  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased 
to  remember  that  I  do  not  refuse  your  demand,  but  only  think 
it  proper  to  acquaint  the  Queen,  my  Mistress,  with  it 一 which 
I  will  forthwith  do." 一 B,  S*  "  Your  Lordship  will  also  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  I,  by  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  do  demand  that  a  writ  of  summons 
may  be  made  out  to  him  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament 
according  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peerage  of 
England." 

The  Chancellor  immediately  called  a  Cabinet  Council, 
which  sat  on  this  subject  from  9  o'clock  till  midnight,  and 
then  resolved  "that  a  writ  should  be  ^lade  out  for  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,"  Bolingbroke  was  convinced,  although 
with  great  difficulty,  that  the  Lords  would  immediately  ta^e 
up  the  refusal  of  the  writ  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  that 
the  oation  would  be  on  their  side.    Next  day  the  Hanoverian 
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Minister  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Lord  Chan 攀 
cellor: 一 

" My  Lord, 

" I  hope  your  Lord^  will  be  pleased  to  send  me  an  answer 
concerning  what  I  had  the  honour  to  entertain  you  with 
yesterday,  that  I  may  this  evening  acquaint  the  Princess 
Sophia  with  the  same  by  my  letters. 

" I  am,  with  great  respect, 
" My  Lord, 

" Your  LordP"  most  obed* 
" humble  Serv* 

" GSYR  SCHUTZ. 

" London,  the  |J  April,  1714, 
in  the  aiUrnoon." 

Without  again  consulting  his  colleagues,  the  Chancellor 
returned  an  answer  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  which  the 
government  had  adopted. 

" 13th  April,  1714. 

" When  you  came  to  mc  yesterday,  and  told  me  that  by 
order  of  the  Princess  Sophia  you  demanded  a  writ  of 
summons  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  I  let  you  know  that 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  her  Ma*^  therewith. 

" I  have  accordingly  layd  this  matter  before  the  Queen, 
who  was  pleased  to  say,  that  not  having  received  the  least 
intimation  of  this  demand  from  you,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever  from  the  Court  of  Hanover,  she  could  hardly 
persuade  herself  that  you  acted  by  direction  from  thence  ； 
that  she,  therefore,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  any  other  answer 
than  this,  that  I  would  do  what  the  law  required. 

" The  writ  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  sealed  of  course, 
when  the  write  of  summons  to  all  the  other  peers  were 
sealed,  and  lyes  ready  to  be  delivered  to  you  whenever  you 
call  for  it.    I  am, 

" Sf, 

,  " Your  most  humble  Serv*, 

" Harcourt,  <!!•"• 

*  Lam.  MS.  Brit  Mus.  1236'  fo.  257.  259, 
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The  statement  that  the  writ  had  been  sealed  "  of  course,"  CHAP. 

the  Chancellor  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  make,  on  the   ' 

well-known  doctrine  of  lus  Court,  that  "  Equity  considers 
what  ought  to  be  done  as  actually  done."  However,  it  was 
secretly  determined  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  counter- 
act this  project  ；  that  the  journey  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
should  be'  delayed  ；  that  if  the  Queen  survived,  measurea 
should  be  taken  to  repeal  the  act  of  settlement,  and  that  if 
she  should  suddenly  die，  the  Pretender  should  be  proclaimed.* 
Oxford,  at  the  head  of  a  party  called  the  "  Hanoverian 
Tories,"  remained  true  to  the  Protestant  succession  ；  but  he 
was  left  almost  alone  in  the  Cabinet.  Mrs.  Masham,  who 
had  made  him  Prime  Minister,  had  now  conceived  a  mortal 
enmity  towards  him,  because  he  had  prevented  her  from 
recovering  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Assiento  contract. 
As  a  consequence,  she  warmly  sided  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Harcourt,  and  took  up  the  cause  of  James  IILf  We 
likewise  find  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marshal  Berwick,  that 
the  Court  of  St.  Germaine's,  through  the  channel  of  the 
Duke  of  Onnond  and  of  Lady  Masham,  had  intimated  to 
the  Queen  a  wish  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  should  be  re- 
moved. J 

The  Chancellor  having,  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  last  time  Harcourt 
Queen  Anne  was  ever  seen  in  public,  prorogued  parliament  from™the*^^ 
by  her  command,  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  a  short  country  by 
repose  after  the  labours  of  a  protracted  session  ；  but  he  was  brokef" 


immediately  summoned  to  town  by  Bolingbroke,  who  was 
impatient  to  break  up  the  existing  Cabinet,  and  added  the 

翁  Anne's  real  sentiments  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative 
of  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  of  his  presenting  to  her  a  "  high 
monarchical  ，,  or  Jacobitish  address  from  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Being  told 
by  the  Queen  that  *khe  did  not  doubt'  his  affection  to  her  person,  and  that  she 
hoped  he  would  not  concur  in  any  design  to  bring  over  the  Prince  of  Hanover 
during  her  lifetime,'  somewhat  surprised  at  this  mark  of  confidence,  一 "  I  told 
her,',  says  he,  "  that  her  Majesty  might  judge  from  the  address  I  bad  read,  that 
I  should  not  be  acceptable  to  my  constituents  if  I  gave  my  consent  for  bring- 
ing over  any  of  that  family,  either  now  or  atony  time  hereafter."  "At  this,"  adds 
Liockhart,  **  she  smiled,  and  I  withdrew  ；  and  then  she  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  she  believed  I  was  an  honest  man,  aiid  a  fair  dealer.  *'  ―  Lockh,  Corr, 
SI  7. 

f  "  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Lady  Masham,  openly  de- 
clared agtunst  him,  &c." — Swipt,  Inquiry  into  the  Bthaviour  of  the  Queen't  last 
Ministry, 

I  Ber.  Mem.  ii.  13d. 
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CHAP,    following: 一 "P.  S.  Pray,  my  Lord,  be  punctual^  and  bring 
back  with  you  a  more  sanguine  disposition  than  you  left 


town  with :  at  least  don't  fancy  that  the  Qaeen  and  all  the 
rest  of  118  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  him  who  was  raised  by 
the  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  friendship  of  the  latter."* 
Oxford  re-  On  the  27th  of  July  came  the  long  expected  crisis,  when 
SZi,d  Oxford  fell.  After  a  renewal  of  his  personal  altercations 
broke  cam-  with  his  rival,  often  repeated  in  the  royal  presence,  and  a 
to  form  a  tumultuous  scene,  which  was  continued  till  two  in  the  mom- 
Cabinet  ing,  Anne  summoned  up  resolution  to  resume  "the  White 
Staff,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  Bolingbroke,  with  orders  to  form  a  new  administra- 
tion, t  For  a  few  hours,  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
seemed  triumphant.  The  new  Premier,  of  course,  intended 
that  Lord  Harcourt  should  continue  to  hold  the  Great  Seal 
as  Chancellor.  He  announced  that  he  would  put  the 
Treasury  in  commission,  and  retaining  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary, which  at  such  a  juncture  was  the  most  important  under 
the  Crown,  he  named  for  the  other  departments  of  the  go- 
yemment  stanch  Jacobites,  several  of  whom  showed  their 
sincerity  by  afterwards  going  into  exile,  and  openly  es- 
pousing the  falling  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  wantonness 
of  his  exultation,  he  next  day  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
Whig  leaders  at  his  house  in  Golden  Square,  as  if,  while 
determined  to  rule  in  the  name  of  James  III"  he  had  in- 
tended to  make  overtures  to  them  to  assist  him  in  securiiig 
the  Protestant  succession,  to  which  he  declared  himself  a 
devoted  adherent 

Death  of        But  his  ambitious  plans,  when  seemingly  so  near  their 
consummation,  were  for  ever  blasted  by  the  mortal  illness 


•  Bolingbroke  to  Harcourt,  19th  July,  1714;  MS&  of  G.  G.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

f  The  letters  of  Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  behaviour 
of  Harcourt  and  Oxford  to  each  other  just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Cabinet '•^July  17.  1714.  "The  greet  Attorney  (Harcourt),  who  made  you 
the  sham  offer  of  the  Yorkshire  IWing,  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Dngoa 
(Oxford)  on  Thunday,  kisaed  him  at  partings  and  curaed  bim  at  heart*' 一 
Jufy  22.  "  They  eat  and  drink  and  walk  tpgether,  as  if  there  were  no  tort  of 
diaagreemeDt  ；  and  when  they  part  I  besr  they  give  one  another  such  names  as 
nobmiy  but  ministen  of  state  could  hear  without  cutting  tbroata."  一  Jk^  24. 

 " intelligence  that  the  Dragon  has  broke  out  in  a  fiery  passion  with  mj 

Lord  Chaneellor,  sworn  a  thousand  oaths  he  would  be  menged,  &c,* 
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of  the  Queen,  which  she  ascribed  to  her  agitation  on  the 
night  she  vested  all  power  in  his  hands.  While  she  lay 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  Bucces- 
sion  seized  the  government  ；  she  was  made  to  go  through 
the  form  of  appointing  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
as  soon  as  she  expired  George  was  peaceably  proclaimed 
King, 


CHAP. 

cxix. 

A.  D.  1714. 
Accession 
of  George  I, 
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CONCLUSIOK  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  HABCOURT. 


CHAP.  Harcouet  had  been  deliberating  with  the  other  ministers 

CXX  •  • 

 *  of  Anne,  when  Somerset  and  Argyle  burst  into  the  council 

A.  D.  1714.  chamber.  If  these  two  noblemen  had  been  committed  to  the 

Hareourta  Towcr,  if  a  messenger  had  been  immediately  despatched  to 


Regency.  Loraine  for  the  Pretender,  and  if  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
who  had  just  then  landed  from  the  Continent,  and  who  per- 
sonally bore  no  good  will  to  the  Elector,  could  by  immense 
offers  have  been  gained  over,  一  the  Stuart  dynasty  might 
have  remained  on  the  throne.  But  Bolingbroke,  Haroourt, 
and  the  Jacobites,  were  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the 
Budden  blow  ；  they  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  re- 
sist the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  and  they  seem  all  to  have 
fallen  into  passive  despair,  except  Atterbury,  who,  when 
his  offer  that  he  would  head  the  procession  to  proclaim 
Jamea  at  Charing  Cross  was  rejected,  exdumed^  "  The 
best  cause  in  Europe  is  lost  for  want  of  spirit.'* 


However,  I  think  all  reasonable  men,  —  even  those  who 
concurred  in  Harcourt's  political  principles,  must  appioyey  in 
point  of  policy,  of  the  course  which  he  now  adopted.  The 
Jacobites  were  considerably  outnumbered  in  the  Council,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  prevalent  horror 
of  popery,  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  countiy, 
would  have  declared  for  the  Protestant  line*  To  resist  the 
Act  of  Settlement  would  have  been  another  revolution — 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  and  of  those  who  were  to  be 
engaged  in  it,  was  not  to  be  attempted  under  circumstances 
which  afforded  no  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

In  reality,  Harcourt  acted  as  if  he  had  never  in  anj  degree 
plotted  against  or  disapproved  the  change  of  dynasty.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  the 
Queen  had  breathed  her  last,  he  produced  the  sealed  paper 
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which  had  been  deposited  with  him  as  Lord  Chancellor.  CHAP. 

containing  the  names  of  those  appointed  Lords  Justicea   

by  George  on  his  mother's  death.     Being  himself  under 為.》^714. 
the  Act  of  Regency  officially  a  Lord  Justice^  he  imme- 
diately took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign, 
together  with  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  James,  which  he 
had  eo  strenuously  opposed,  and  he  administered  these 
oaths  to  his  brother  Lords  Justices,  as  well  such  who  were 
official,  afl  those  who  had  been  personally  nominated.  They 
then  all  signed  the  formal  recognition  of  the  title  of  the 
new  Sovereign,  and  ordered  the  Heralds  to  proclaim  "  that  George  I. 
the  high  and  mighty  Prince  George,  Elector  of  Brunswick  P'***^"*^- 
Limenburgh,  is,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  of  blessed 
memory,  become  our  lawfiil  and  rightful  liege  Lord,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

Lord  Harcourt's  authority  as  Chancellor  under  his  appoint-  Harcourt 
ment  by  Queen  Anne  was  gone,  but  he  was  reappointed  by  edTSwi!!" 
thfe  Lords  of  the  Regency,  in  the  name  of  the  new  Sovereign,  cellor. 
and  was  again  sworn  in.* 

The  House  of  Lords  haying  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  requiring  parliament  to  meet  immediately  on  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  the  Chancellor  hastened  to  the  woolsack,  and, 
to  give  time  for  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  moved 
an  adjournment  till  the  5th  of  August.    On  that  day,  the 
Commons  being  Bummoned  to  the  bar,  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lords  Justices,  now  invested  with  royal  autho- 
rity, thus  spoke :  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  having  Harcourt'' 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  himself  our  late  most  J^h" 
gracious  Queen  of  blessed  memory,  we  hope  that  nothing  Justice  to 
has  been  omitted  which  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  ^oiucfc 
these  realms,  and  the  preservation  of  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  in  this  great  conjuncture.     As  these  invaluable 


•  "  Anno  Primo  Georgii  Regis,  3d  August,  1714. 一 Simon  Ifi  Harcourt,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  went  afterwards  (t.  c  swearing  of  the  L* 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  etc. )  into  Court  at 
his  house  aforesaid  (Lincoln's  Inn  Fields),  attended  by  the  Ma'  of  the  Rolls, 
some  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  Six  Clerks  Registers,  and  his  Lordship's 
officers  and  servants,  and  there  took  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  by  the  Act 
primo  Willi,  et  Marie,  and  the  oath  of  Chancellor  ；  the  oath  being  roid  by  the 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown»  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding  the  book." ― 
Nin.  RcXL  1714. 
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CHAP,  blessings  have  been  secured  to  us  by  thoee  acts  of  parUa， 
ment  which  have  settled  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in 
the  most  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  we  have  regulated 
our  proceedings  by  the  rules  therein  prescribed."  After 
stating  the  constitution  of  the  new  government  by  the  Lords 
Justices  under  the  B^ency  Act,  he  proceeds,  "We  are 
persuaded  you  will  bring  with  you  so  hearty  a  dispoBition 
for  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  public  good,  that  we  caimot 
doubt  of  your  assistance  in  every  thing  which  may  pro- 
mote those  great  ends."  Having  asked  supplies  from  the 
Commons,  he  thus  concluded,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
we  forbear  laying  before  you  any  thing  which  does  not 
require  your  immediate  consideration,  not  having  received 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  ；  we  shall  therefore  only  exhort  yon, 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  to  a  perfect  unanimity  and 
a  firm  adherence  to  our  Sovereign's  interest,  as  being  the 
only  means  to  continue  among  us  our  present  happy  tran- 
quillity." 

Prorog*.  On  the  13th  Lord  Harcourt  made  another  speech  as  the 
organ  of  the  Lords  Justices  to  both  Houses,  announcing  his 
Majesty's  approach  "  to  employ  his  utmost  care  for  putting 
these  kingdoms  into  a  happy  and  flourishing  coDdition."  On 
the  2l8t  of  August  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
haying  delivered  a  long  address  to  the  Lords  Justioee  when 
presenting  a  money  bill  for  the  royal  assent.  Lord  Harcourt 
in  their  name  made  a  suitable  reply,  thus  concluding 一  "  You 
may  be  assured  that  the  unanimity,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the 
despatch  with  which  you  have  proceeded  in  granting  these 
aids,  will  render  them  yet  more  acceptable  to  his  I^jestj, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  our  makiDg  a  faithful  report 
thereof  to  him,"  A  few  days  after  he  put  an  end  to  the 
session  by  a  prorogation, 鬱 

Bolingbroke  was  eager  to  enter  the  service  of  the  new 
King.  Whether  if  an  offer  of  the  Great  Seal  had  been  made 
to  Lord  Harcourt  it  would  have  been  accepted  I  cannot 
possitivelj  say  ；  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  would  without 
hesitation  have  been  rejected.    He  was  still  devotedly  at- 

•  7  ParL  Hut  3 一  1 1. 
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tached  to  the  exiled  family,  and  there  was  a  movement  going 
on  in  Scotland  with  a  manifestation  of  favourable  Bjmpathies 
in  the  south  which  might  have  led  to  their  restoration.  He 
never  would  voluntarily  have  accepted  office  with  the  inten- 
tion of  betraying  his  employer. 

But  he  was  not  exposed  to  any  temptation,  for  George  on 
his  arrival  declared  for  an  exclusively  Whig  cabinet,  and  ill  receiTed 
treated  the  Chancellor  with  particular  neglect,  and  even  " 
rudeness 一 on  account  of  the  rumours  which  had  got  abroad  prived  of 
of  hi3  machinations  at  the  end  of  the  late  reign  to  bring  in  &"' 
the  Pretender.    When  the  new  King  landed  at  Greenwich, 
Harcoart  attended  with  the  other  Lords  Justices  to  receive 
him  ；  but  while  his  Majesty  loaded  the  two  Ex-chancellors^ 
Somers  and  Cowper,  with  ciinlities,  he  would  not  even  speak 
to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  exercised  the  royal 
authority  in  bis  name.    In  three  days,  his  Majesty,  without  Sept  su 
having  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  took  the  Great  Seal  from 
him  by  Townshend  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  for- 
tified by  a  warrant  under  the  Bign-manual  to  demand  it,  and 
exercised  his  authority  very  offensively. 

It  seems  rather  surprising  that  when  bills  of  attainder  were 
against  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  一  and  Oxford,  who 
always  supported  the  Protestant  succession,  was  im- 
peached for  high  treason,  —  Lord  Harcourt  waa  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested^  although  it  was  well  known  that,  being  a 
Jacobite  in  principle^  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  obstruct  the  King's  accession,  and  that,  "biding  his  time," 
as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  arose  he  would  be  ready  to 
risk  every  thing  for  the  Stuarts.  But  he  had  spoken  and 
acted  with  much  more  caution  than  Bolingbroke  一  so  tliat 
there  might  have  been  great  difficulty  in  adducing  any  evi- 
dence against  him，  and  from  his  courteous  manners  and  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  his  honesty,  there  was  a  general  wish  to 
treat  him  with  lenience. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  new  reign,  Harcourt  did  Lord  Har- 
not  openly  take  any  part  in  politics.    He  professed  to  have  reUremenu' 
withdrawn  from  public  life.    Of  his  two  most  distingiuBhed 
colleagues  one  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
the  other  having  fled,  and  being  attainted,  was  openly  in  the 
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service  of  the  Pretender.  He  himself,  while  the  cause  was 
Bperate,  retained  his  former  principles  and  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  the  Crown  ；  but  no  opportunity  occurred  for  his 
interfering  actively,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  to  diqilace 
the  family  who  he  considered  had  usurped  it.  He  remained 
in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement  and  suspense  during  the 
rebellion  in  the  north.  When  the  news  reached  London, 
of  the  fight  at  Sheriffinuir,  and  James's  arriyal  at  Scone,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  much  elated,  and  amidst  his  family  he  san^ 
" The  King  shall  have  his  own  agfdn  ；"  but  still  the  Englidi 
Jacobites,  when  sounded,  were  adverse  to  any  open  manifes* 
tation,  till  it  should  be  justified  by  more  decisive  successes; 
and  ere  long  the  Earl  (rf  Mar  and  the  Prince  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  Scotland,  Preston  was  taken,  and  the  heads  of  the 
rebel  Lords  were  stuck  over  Temple  Bar.  The  Ex-chanceUor, 
though  a  tolerably  steady  politician,  was  not  an  enthufflast, 
and  when  he  looked  up  as  he  passed  into  the  city,  did  not 
wistfully  exclaim : 

" Forsitan  et  nostrum  一  rniscebitur  istis.**  • 

The  government  had  a  keen  eye  upon  him  during  these 
transactions,  but  he  was  not  committed  to  the  Tower  along 
with  Lord  Lansdown,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other 
suspected  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  he  had  acted  so  cau- 
tiously that  no  evidence  could  be  discovered  to  justify  any  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Nevertheless,  when  the  act  of  grace 
passed,  he  was  expressly  excluded  from  itf 

He  professed  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and 
he  was  much  in  the  society  of  literary  men.  Now,  indeed, 
he  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  tliat  he  had  continued  to  mix 
elegant  pursuits  with  business,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
" a  mere  lawyer."  He  found  constant  agreeable  occupation 
in  reading  and  in  conversing  with  men  of  genius.  Swift  had 
gone  to  his  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  but  the  Ez-chaacellor 
assisted  in  forming  the  celebrated  Quincunx,  and  improying  the 

•  See  Botw.  Johnaon,  iL  S4S. 

t  •  In  spite  of  this  and  several  other  exceptions,  a  contemporary  pamphlet 
carries  its  adulation  to  such  a  pitch  of  blasphemj  as  to  ay  that  "  the  clemency 
of  King  George  was  not  only  great,  bat  eren  extended  farther  than  that  of  Qod 
bimtdf,  —  Tindal,  yH  160.  coiKra,  Lock  Mem,  iL  5. 
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grotto  at  Twickenham.  He  himself  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
Muses,  and  was  not  despised  by  them.  His  productions  were 
chiefly  vers  de  sacUt6， ―  but  we  have  one  poeti^  effiision  of  his^ 
of  which  I  am  rather  proud,  for  the  honour  of  the  Great  Seal. 
When  Pope  published  a  coUection  of  his  works,  Harcourt, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  supplied  an  encomiastic 
poem,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume,  along  with  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Parnell,  Wycherley,  and  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  and  the  lawyer's  lines  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  more  elaborate  Pieces,  or  the  professed  Poets :  • 

•<  He  comes  ！  he  comes  I  bid  every  bard  prepare 
The  song  of  triumph  and  attend  his  car. 
Great  Sheffield's  Muse  the  long  proceMion  beads, 
And  throws  a  lustre  o'er  the  pomp  she  leads  ； 
First  gives  the  palm  she  fir'd  him  to  obtain. 
Crowns  his  gay  brow,  and  shows  him  how  to  reign. 
Thus  young  Alcides  by  old  Chiron  taught, 
Was  formed  fat  all  the  miracles  he  wrought : 
Thus  Chiron  did  the  youth  he  taught  applaud, 
Pleas'd  to  behold  the  earnest  of  a  god. 
But  hark  ！  what  shouts,  what  gathering  crowds  r^oice  ！ 
Unstaia'd  their  praise  by  any  venal  voice. 
Such  as  the  ambitious  vainly  think  their  due. 
When  prostitutes  or  needy  flatterers  sue» 
And  Bee  the  chief  1  before  bim  laurels  borne  ； 
Trophies  from  undeserving  temples  torn  ； 
Here  Rage,  enchain'd,  reluctant  raves,  and  there 
Pale  Emry,  dumb  and  sickening  with  despair  ； 
Prone  to  the  earth  she  bends  her  loathing  eye, 
Weak  to  support  the  bUze  of  m^estj.  一 
But  what  ore  they  that  turn  the  sacred  page  ？ 
Three  lovely  Tirgins,  and  of  equal  age  I 
Intent  they  read,  and  all  enaxnour'd  seem, 
As  he  that  met  his  likeness  in  the  stream  : 
The  Graces  these  ；  and  see  how  they  contend. 
Who  most  shall  praise,  who  best  shall  recommend. 

" The  chariot  now  the  painful  steep  ascends, 
The  paeans  cease,  thy  glorious  labour  ends. 
Here  fix'd^  the  bright  eternal  temple  stands, 
Its  prospect  an  unbounded  view  commands : 
Say,  wondroiu  youth,  what  column  wilt  thou  ehoose. 
What  laureU'd  arch  for  thy  triumphant  muse  ？ 
Hiougb  each  great  ancient  court  thee  to  his  shrine. 
Though  every  laurel  through  the  dome  be  thine, 
( From  the  proud  epic,  down  to  those  that  shade 
The  gentler  brow  of  the  soft  Lesbian  maid,) 
Go  to  the  good  and  just,  an  awftil  train,  • 
Thy  souTa  delight  and  glory  of  the  fiine  ； 
While  through  the  earth  thy  dear  remembrance  fliea, 
' Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies.*" 


CHAP. 

cxx 


Poetical 
addreM  by 
him  to 
Pope. 


To  Mr.  Pope,  on  the  publUhing  his  works. 
I  I  3 
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CHAP. 
CXX. 

He  defeats 
the  im- 
peachment 
againist  the 
Earl  of 
Oxford. 


The  first  occasion  of  Lord  Harcourt  again  appearing  upon 
the  political  stage  was  in  the  year  1717,  when  hj  his  ma- 
nagement an  end  was  put  to  the  long-depending  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  that  nobleman  was  restored 
to  liberty.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  Walpole  was  out 
of  office  and  disposed  to  show  to  the  Court  his  powers  of 
annoyance.  It  is  very  rare  that  two  leaders  are  in  oppodtioii 
to  a  government,  however  different  their  past  course  and  prin- 
ciples may  have  been,  without  a  mutual  good  understanding, 
if  not  a  coaUtion,  being  speedily  established  between  them. 
Walpole  had  assisted  in  instituting  the  prosecution  against 
the  author  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  but  out  of  spite  to 
Stanhope,  and  those  on  whom  the  conduct  of  it  now  devolved^ 
he  wished  that  it  should  be  terminated  with  some  disgrace  to 
the  accusers.  Among  the  articles  of  impeachment  there  were 
several  of  the  character  of  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours " 
(such  as  secret  orders  given  to  generals  and  negotiators),  for 
which  there  was  some  foundation  ；  but  there  were  others 
for  alleged  "  high  treason,"  which  were  entirely  fidse  or 
frivolous.  Seeing  the  chance  of  bringing  about  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  would  be  annoying  and  dis- 
creditable to  the  administration^  he  advised  Harcourt  to  try 
to  make  the  Lords  irritate  the  Commons  by  the  mode  of 
fixing  the  trial,  and  when  the  trial  came  on,  to  move  that  no 
evidence  be  received  upon  the  articles  charging  misdemeanour 
till  those  charging  treason  should  be  disposed  of.  Thereupon 
Lord  Harcourt,  supported  by  Lord  Trevor,  got  a  committee 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  trial  of  impeachments,  and,  the  report  being 
that  it  was  the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Lords  to  fix  a 
day  for  the  trial  at  their  discretion,  the  24th  of  June  was 
peremptorily,  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  On  tliat  day  when  the  managers  for 
the  Commons  had  opened  and  were  beginning  to  prove  the 
first  article,  Lord  Harcourt  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
Lords  from  Westminster  Hall  to  their  own  chamber,  and 
after  a  long  speech  to  show  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
prosecution  had  been  conducted,  "  urging  that  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  upon  a  Peer  who  had  already  undergone  so 
long  a  confinement,  to  stand  every  day  at  their  bar  like  a 
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traitor,  and  be  at  last  found  guilty  only  of  high  crimes  and  chap. 
misdemeanours,  or  entirely  absolved/'  he  proposed  the  reso- 
lution  "  that  the  Commons  be  not  permitted  to  proceed  on 
the  articles  for  high  crimes  and  nuBdemeanours  till  judgment 
be  first  given  upon  the  articles  for  high  treason."    I  have 
already  narrated  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Cowper  how  the  ex- 
pected quarrel  which  arose  between  the  two  Houses  speedily 
produced  the  desired  acquittal  *    Lord  Harcourt  conducted 
the  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  the  reaaons  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords, — still  communicating  with  the  wary 
Walpole  in  every  stage.    This  afiair  established  an  intimacy  origin  of 
between  them  which  by-and-by,  when  Sir  Robert  was  Prime  w»  cotmec- 
Minister,  induced  him  who  had  been  such  a  determined  waipSe. 
opponent  of  the  Protestant  succession,  sincerely  to  "abjure" 
King  James,  and  to  send  in  his  adhesion  to  King  George. 

But  for  several  years  longer  he  continued  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  government,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  disgust  the 
nation  with  Hanoverian  rule.  Thus,  in  the  debate  on  the 
"Mutiny  Bill"  in  1718,  he  made  a  very  factious  speech 
net  standing  armies  and  courts-martial^  and  in  "  South 
Year"  he  attempted  to  prove  that  all  the  follies,  frauds, 
and  sufferings  of  the  nation  were  to  be  imputed  to  the 
government. 

Lord  Harcourt  continued  to  attend  diligently  in  parlia- 
ment, and  to  take  an  active  part,  in  disposing  of  the  judicial 
business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  f 

His  conversion  did  not  take  place  till  the  summer  of  1721, 

•  Ante,  p.  368. 

个 There  now  lies  before  me  the  original  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Sir 
Richard  Levinz,  an  Irish  Judge,  from  Dublin,  showing  that  his  voice  was  con- 
sidered potentiid  in  the  decision  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  that  canvass- 
ing the  Lords  in  such  mAttera  was  not  considered  at  all  indecent  ；  一  "  My  wery 
good  Lord, — Mr.  Thomas  Acton,  who  is  chirographer  of  the  Court  of  Comnion 
Pleas  here,  has  a  cause  depending  before  your  Lordship  upon  an  appeal  from 
the  Chancery  here,  and  has  desired  me  to  write  to  your  Lordship.  I  was  very  ♦ 
unwilling  to  gire  your  Lordship  this  trouble,  and  told  him  that  if  he  bad  justice 
on  bis  side  he  might  be  assured  of  a  full  measure  of  it  from  your  Lordship  ； 
and  if  that  were  wanting,  nothing  could  supply  the  defect.  But  he  being  very 
importunate,  and  known  to  me  to  be  a  Tcry  honest  man  and  a  good  officer  in  the 
court  in  which  I  sit,  and  it  being  the  custom  here  with  great  diligence  to  seek 
for  letters  from  persons  to  such  of  the  Lords  as  they  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to,  I  hoped  jour  Lordship  would  not  take  it  ill  if  I  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  ezpreising  the  great  respect  I  have  erer  had  for  your  Lordship,  and 
desiring  the  favour  of  your  Lordship  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  this  gentle- 
man's cause." 一  161/i  /an.  172 J. 
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when,  on  the  deaths  of  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  Walpc^ 
being  undisputed  Prime  Minister,  b^aa  an  admimstratioii 
the  longest  and  most  proeperous  of  the  18th  century.  It 
was  a  great  object  with  hiin  to  gain  over  a  Jacobite  leader, 
Bolingbroke,  diamiflsed  from  the  sendee  of  the  Pretender, 
now  importunately  offered  to  support  the  government  on 
having  his  attainder  reversed,  and  being  allowed  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Wfdpole  did  not  much 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  chaDge  sidee,  but  dreaded 
his  ambition  and  his  talents,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  soon 
struggle  to  be  Prime  Minister  to  King  George.  He  therefore 
sounded  the  Ex-chancellor  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  » 
private  intimacy  since  Oxford's  acquittal^  and  who,  enjoying 
a  fair  reputation,  was  less  aspiring  and  more  trustwortliy.* 

Harcourt  is  generally  considered  as  having  forfeited  his 
character  hy  listening  to  the  overtures  made  to  him,  but  I 
think  without  sufficient  reason.  The  government  de  facto 
established,  was  supported  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  English 
nation,  and  notwithstanding  plots  entered  into  by  some 
few  from  principle,  and  by  others  from  the  hope  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  there  was  no  reasonable  chance  of  over- 
turning it.  The  conduct  of  the  true  heir  had  been  so  ex- 
cessively indiscreet,  and  he  seemed  so  impenetrable  to  all 
good  advice,  that  there  appeared  an  absolute  impoesibilitj  of 
serving  him  effectually,  and  any  attempt  to  restore  him  waa 
only  likely  to  lead  to  the  wanton  shedding  of  blood  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  families  of  thoae  who  might  engage  in  it.  I 
therefore  can  see  no  culpable  inconsistency  in  a  man  who  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  strove  to  prevent  the  succession  of 
the  Hanoverian  family,  and  upon  her  death  continued  to 
oppose  them  till  the  opinion  of  the  people  should  be  mani- 
fested on  the  grand  question,  afterwi^ds,  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  agreeing  to  support 
them.  I  must  allow  that  he  might  have  shown  better  taste  in 
his  mode  of  going  over,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  avoided 
the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives  by  rejecting  all  fayours 


•  About  this  time  there  was  a  suspicion  of  other  Jacobites  going  over.  Prior 
writes  to  Swift:  "  The  Bishop  ( Atterbury)  cannot  be  lower  in  the  opinion  of 
men  than  he  is,  and  I  wish  our  frUnd  Harcourt  were  higher  than  ib  is." 一 
April,  1721. 
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that  might  be  proffered  to  him  hj  the  Court;  but  to  give 
weight  to  his  adhesion,  and  to  prove  that  he  could  never 
resile,  he  agreed  to  accept  of  an  increase  of  his  pension  as 
Ex-chancellor,  with  a  rise  in  the  peerage  to  the  degree  of  a 
Viscount.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  thenceforth  attended  when  any  judicial  business 
was  before  the  Board.  However,  unlike  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  justly  incurred  eternal  infamy  by  his  treacherous  change 
of  sides  in  1745,  he  never  betrayed  any  confidence  that  had 
been  reposed  in  him,  and  he  was  always  pleased  to  do  a  good- 
natured  turn  for  an  old  Jacobite  friend.  Notwithstanding 
strong  solicitations  and  temptations,  he  ever  after  remained 
true  to  the  new  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered* 
Atterbiiry's  plot,  which  might  have  proved  very  formidable, 
soon  afterwards  arose,  but  be  refused  to  be  concerned  in 
it,  though  united  to  the  Bishop  by  the  closest  ties  of  private 
friendship. 

When  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Atterbury 
was  brought  in,  the  opposition  Peers  wished  to  carry  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  should  be  forbidden  to 
appear  to  plead  against  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  Lord  Harcourt  opposed,  ― alleging  "  that 
in  such  a  proceeding  the  Commons  did  not  act  as  a  court  of 
judicature,  but  as  a  part  of  the  legislature,  and  that  they  had 
as  much  right  to  decide  as  the  Lords  themselves."  So  far 
he  was  surely  right,  although  Lord  Cowper,  with  a  view  to 
defeat  the  measure  by  any  means,  took  the  other  side.  When 
the  bill  came  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  could  wish  for 
Lord  Harcourt ；， 8  fame  that  he  had  actively  opposed  it 
However,  he  did  not  vote  for  it 一 taking  care  to  be  absent 
when  it  passed  through  its  several  stages  there.  *  In  the 
debate  on  the  third  reading,  a  sarcasm  was  levelled  against 
him  by  Duke  Wharton,  who  said,  — "  There  is  a  noble 
and  learned  member  of  this  House  who  made  the  greatest 
figure  in  opposing  the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John 

翁 As  the  Lords'  Journals  dailj  give  the  names  of  all  the  peers  present,  the 
absence  of  a  peer  on  any  particular  day  can  be  prored  sattsfiu^rily.  The 
Journals  of  the  Commons  now  show  the  names  of  the  members  in  every  division 
(an  improvement  not  adopted  by  the  Lords),  but  do  not  mention  the  names  of 
members  present  without  dividing. 
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Fenwick.  I  am  sony  that  I  do  not  see  him  in  his  place,  as 
we  should  no  doubt  have  Ids  assistance  to  defeat  a  bill  equally 
obnoxious."* 

We  next  find  Lord  Harcourt  exerting  himself  for  his  old 
colleague,  Bolingbroke,  who  had  sent  over  his  second  wife, 
the  Marquise  de  Villette,  to  solicit  his  restoratioii.  The 
Ex-chancellor  finding  that  he  himself  could  make  no  im- 
presssion  upon  Walpole,  introduced  her  to  the  Duchees  of 
Kendal,  who  for  a  bribe  of  11,0002.  promised  that  the  favour 
should  be  granted,  and  he  afterwards  supported  the  grantii 
of  a  free  pardon  when  that  step  was  proposed  by  l^e 
at  a  oonncil  where  he  was  present.    Widpole  still  strongly 
opposed  any  concession,  concealiiig  his  apprehensions  for  hia 
own  supremacy,  but  contending  that  such  a  restless  and 
faithless  man，  if  replaced  in  parliament,  would  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  soon  alienate  them  from  the  happy 
establishment  to  which  they  were  at  present  so  much  at- 
tached.    Harcourt  proposed  a  middle  course  which  was 
adopted,  that  Bolingbroke  should  be  restored  in  blood,  so 
that  he  might  live  unmolested  in  England^  and  enjoy  bis 
property,  but  that  all  the  other  civil  disqualifications  of  bk 
attainder  should  still  continue.    Walpole  would  sooner  have 
resigned  than  agreed  to  more, — certain  that  Bolingbroke's 
eloquence  in  the  senate  would  soon  have  been  &tal  to  the 
existing  administration,  and  might  have  disturbed  the  public 
tranquillity,  t    Bolingbroke  was  sensible  that  more  could  not 
tben  be  accomplished  for  him,  and  soon  after  his  restoration, 
being  about  to  revisit  the  Continent  to  settle  his  offiura 
tbere，  thus  addressed  Lord  Harcourt:  一 "  If  by  any  accident 
your  return  should  be  deferred,  I  must  beg  leave  to  wait  on 
you  in  the  country,  or  desire  you  to  give  me  a  meeting, 
where  it  may  be  least  inconvenient  to  your  Lordship,  on  the 
road,  for  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  England  without  em- 
bracing the  person  to  whom  I  owe  the  obligation  of  having 
seen  it  once  more«"t 


♦  P«rl.  Register,  1723,  p.  380. 

十 Letter,  Bolingbroke  to  Harcourt,  26th  January,  1723，  concluding  thus: 
" I  am,  and  shall  be  in  ail  circumstances  of  life,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  "  My  Lord, 

" Your  most  fisdthful  and  obedient  Serrant, 

" BOUNGBEOCE.** 

However,  Bolingbroke  felt  more  and  more  deeply  the  privation  be  suffered 
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During  the  remainder  of  this  reign  Harcourt  continued 
steadily  to  support  the  Groyemment.  He  was  not  put  into 
office,  but  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  him,  to  testify  reciprocal  confidence  and  good  will. 
George,  having  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  which  forbad  him  to  leave  the  realm  without  the 
consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  in  the  yearly 
habit  of  spending  some  months  in  Hanover,  and  after  his 
quarrel  with  his  son,  whom  he  at  first  appointed  Guardian  of 
the  Kingdom  in  his  absence,  he  always  named  Lords  Jus- 
tices to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  his  name  and  under 
his  directions.  Lord  Harcourt,  from  1723,  was  one  of  these, 
and  he  was  actually  a  representative  of  royalty,  in  June, 
1727，  when  King  George  expired,  on  his  journey  to  Hanover, 
between  Ippburen  and  Osnabrack. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  London,  Harcourt  repaired 
to  Leicester  House,  was  present  at  the  first  council  of 
Geoige  II"  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  that  sove- 
reign. He  attended  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  of 
June,  when  the  King  made  his  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  thence  regularly  till  the  17  th  of  July,  when  pai^iament 
was  prorogued. 

Bat  his  own  end  approached.  His  constitution  had  been 
much  enfeebled  hj  the  fatigues  of  business  and  by  con- 
vivial indulgence,  so  common  in  that  age.  As  he  was 
travelling  in  his  coach,  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  July,  to 
visit  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  Chelsea,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  paralysis,  and  was  immediately  carried  home  to 
his  house  in  Cavendish  Square.    He  rallied  so  far  as  par- 
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from  being  disqualified  to  sit  in  parliament  ；  and,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Harcourt, 
dated,  Dawley  Farm,  22d  March,  1725,  strongly  urges  bis  complete  pardon,  and 
denies  the  report  that  he  had  been  caballing  with  Pulteney  against  the  govern- 
ment. " I  have  very  much  esteem  for  Mr.  Pulteney.  I  have  met  with  great 
cWility  from  him*  and  shall  on  all  occasions  behave  myself  towards  him  like  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  him.  But,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  private  correspondence 
or  even  conversation  with  him  ；  and  whenever  I  appeal  to  the  King,  and  beg* 
leaTe  to  plead  my  cause  before  him,  I  will  take  care  that  Ya»  ministers  shall  not 
haTe  the  least  pretence  of  objection  to  make  to  me  in  any  part  of  my  conduct. 
I  will  oDiy  say  upon  this  occasion,  that  if  T  had  caballed  against  them,  there 
would  have  been  other  things  said  than  were  said,  and  another  turn  of  opposition 
giTen.*' 一  MSS.  of  G.  O.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq,,  M.P.  Lord  Harcourt  gave 
Bolingbroke  fair  words,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  further  for  him  一 
which  he  could  not  hare  done  without  breaking  with  Walpole. 
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tiallj  to  recover  the  use  of  speech,  and  to  be  considered  by 
his  physicians  out  of  immediate  danger  ；  but  a  fresh  attack 
supervened  on  the  following  Friday,  when  he  expired  in  the 
sixty-seveiith  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  depodted, 
with  those  of  his  long  line  of  ancestors,  in  the  family  cemetery 
at  Stanton-Harcourt  *,  but  no  monument  was  erected  to  him, 
and  none  of  his  poetical  friends  contributed  a  stanza  to  his 
memory.  He  had  so  lived  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  such 
memorials  after  death. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  him  an  ornament  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  Those  who  lament  that  he  had  not  the 
liberal  political  principles  of  Somen  and  Cowper  should 
make  allowance  for  his  Tory  descent,  and  the  rigorous  high 
church  prindples  which  were  early  instilled  into  him.  Swift 
had  vainly  tried  to  fix  upon  him  the  nickname  of  "  Trimming 
Harcourt,"  but  this  was  merely  because  the  lawyer  thought 
the  divine  went  too  great  lengths  in  libelling  his  old  frienda 
and  patrons 一 in  accusing  Marlborough  of  cowardice  and 
Somers  of  irreligion.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
public  men  who  live  in  revolutionary  times  ；  and,  till  Har- 
court's  adhesion  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  I  know  not  tbat 
any  serioas  objection  can  be  made  to  his  conduct.  Others 
must  determine  upon  the  apology  I  have  attempted  for  the 
part  he  took  on  that  occasion. 

Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  says,  "  Though  a  respectable 
lawyer,  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  Finches, 
the  Parkers,  and  the  Hardwickes."  f  But,  what  will  gene- 
rally be  more  admired  than  black-letter  l&w,  he  had  a  taste 
for  polite  literature,  and  (as  I  have  shown)  was  himself  no 
contemptible  poet.  "The  Advice  to  the  October  Club," 
written  and  much  read  in  1711，  was  ascribed  to  him,  but,  I 
believe,  erroneously  ；  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  prose 
publication  which  can  be  certainly  traced  to  him. 

Like  the  most  iUustrioas  statesmen  of  his  time  on  both 
sides  in  politics,  he  was  a  patron  of  learning.    When  he  re- 


•  "  There  are  twenty  of  HdreoHr^*  Barons  bold. 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle;** 

一  of  whieb  a  veiy  interesting  aceount  was  written  by  George  Simon  Earl 
Harcourt,  1806, 
t  JoMM  V.  SeoU^  1  Rum.  and  Mylne,  S69. 
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celved  the  Great  Seal  he  waived  the  contingency  of  his  pre-  chap. 

sentation  to  the  first  preferment  that  should  fall  vacant  in  the   ^ 

Queen's  gift,  that  he  might  get  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  ftt 
Norwich  annexed  to  the  mastership  of  Katherine  Hall.  * 

He  was  ever  ready  to  assist  men  of  genius  in  distress*    J.  His  patron. 
Philips,  the  author  of  the  "  Splendid  Shilling,"  and  the  poem  j?*:wiiHps, 
in  praise  of  "  Cider,"  he  libendlj  patronised  while  Imng,  and  ^  P**®*- 
he  erected,  at  his  own  expence,  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  his  memory,  obtaining  for  it  an  inscription  by 
Atterbury.  f 

Both  while  he  was  in  office,  and  after  his  fall,  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  not  only  with  Pope,  but  with 
Gray,  Prior,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  the  Philfips's^  and  most 
of  the  other  wits  of  the  time.    Addison  he  occasionally  met. 


•  The  following  Epittle  of  Thanks  from  Kath.  Hali  to  the  Lord  Harcourt, 
upon  the  Grant  of  this  Prebend  to  their  Mastership,  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Sherlock,  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  M'  of  Kath.  Hal). 

" Hon""  Viro,  &e. 

" Magister  et  Socii  AuL  Cath.  &c.  Salutem. 

" Ne  quos  honesta  et  literata  Paupertas  in  Clientelam  tibi  commendaverit, 
eot  mens  injprata,  et  Beneficiorum  immemor  indignos  arguat,  liceat  nobis,  quales 
possumus,  Gratias  agere  ；  quaa  non  tarn  honoris  tui  (cui  nihil  accedere  potest), 
qaam  officii  nostri  (cui  nihil  deesse  Tolumus)  Ratio  poctulat 

" Cum  ab  Incunabilis  CoUegii,  per  multos  retro  anno*,  Artes  liberales  apud 
DOS  baud  liberaliter  acoeptas  fuerint,  et  BenevdUniid  potius  Amieonm,  quam 
muniJicenHd  Patronontm  recreate  floruerint,  Tibi  debent,  Vir  amplissime,  quod 
in  Spem  jam  veniant  lautissimam,  et  meliorem  tibi  sortem  promtttere  audeant* 
Mater  nottra  Caiherina,  Prole  suft  felix,  multos  nunc  et  olim  sibi  vendicat, 
summis  Ecclesia  et  Reipublics  honoribus  ornatoSj  Tiros  omni  Laudum  genere 
florentissimos,  ct  Moire  Virgin*  Filio9  turn  indignots  quorum  Pietati  eum 
multum  86  debere  sentiat,  profitetur  tamen  se  neminem  magis  suum  genuine, 
quam  Te  inTenisse  ；  qui  ea  Beneiicia  eontuleris,  ut  non  modo  Paupertatem  de- 
traxisae,  sed  etiam  DignitaUm  au&Uae  videaria. 

" Cum  ea  sit  Academicorum  laudabilis  consuetudo,  ut  Benefaotorum  me- 
morUm  publicis  consignent  TabuHa,  et  Posteris  tndant  (iniquum  enim  judicant 
Tempore  et  Die  memoriam  Beneficii  definire),  inclytum  Baronio  Harcourt  de 
Stanton  nomen  in  Feutos  CoUegii  nottri  relatum,  et  per  omnes  annos  celebratum, 
nobis  oerte  gloriosum  erit,  et  Genti  tuas  (speramus)  non  indecorum  ：  quo  enim 
melior  quisq.  et  honoratior  est,  eo  nu^oris  hijuusmodi  Patronattlks  Jura  sstimarey 
et  plurima  habere  soleat  ：  et  officii  nostri  esse  ducimus,  cum  omne  tua  in  Re- 
gtnam,  in  Rempublicam,  in  Ecolesiam  merita  norint  et  intellezerint,  quid  dm 
nobis  merueris,  ne  nemo  nostmai  nesciat,  providere. 

" Quod  unum  superest,  Tibi  omnia  laeta  et  prospera  precamur  ；  et  cum  e4  bib 
virtute  atq.  indole,  ut  ▼itam  agere,  et  Bene  agere  unum  idemque  tit,  Deum  Opt. 
Max.  oramus  et  obtestamur,  ut  diutissime  pergas  de  PatrU  TiTeodo  bene  mereri.** 
— JddL  MS.  5858.  p.  395. 

f  •*  SiMOM  Harcoukt  Miles 

Viri  bene  de  se,  de  Uteris  xneritiy 
Quoad  viveret  fimtor. 
Post  obitum  pid  memor 
Hoo  ilH  Mzuxn  poni  Toluit" 
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CHAP. 

cxx. 

Pope's  re- 
sidence at 
Stanton- 
Harcourt 


Fate  of 
John 

Hewet  and 

Sarah 

Drewe. 


一  when  there  was  perfect  courtesy,  but  on  account  of  politics 
no  cordiality  between  them.  Pope  and  Ghiy  he  treated  aa 
brothers.  The  old  family  mansion  at  Stanton-Haicourt  had 
been  untenanted  since  -the  death  of  Sir  Philip  in  1688, 
but  a  few  rooms  continued  fumiBhecL  Of  three  of  these, 
each  thirteen  feet  square,  one  above  the  other  in  an  antique 
turret.  Pope,  that  he  might  be  sequestrated  from  the  world, 
took  possession  in  the  summer  of  1718,  and  here  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad.  The  uppermost 
retains  the  name  of  "  Pope's  Study,"  he  having  with  hie 
own  hand  traced  upon  a  pane  of  red  stained  glass,  in  one  of 
the  casements  still  preserved,  the  following  iBscription : ― 

" In  the  year  1718, 
Alexander  Pope 
6iiished  here 

the  fifth  volume  of  Homer." 

Lord  Harcourt  himself  then  lived  at  Cockthorpe,  a  place 
in  Buckinghamshire^  at  no  great  distance,  —  having  Gray  for 
his  inmate  一  and  they  were  allowed  occasionally  to  intrude 
upon  the  inspired  translator  ―  being  his  only  visitors. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  visits,  that  they  witnessed 
the  melancholy  end  of  John  Hewet  and  Sarah  Drewe, 
two  rustic  lovers,  of  which  we  have  the  following 
account  from  the  pen  of  Gay,  within  a  few  days  after :  — 
" They  had  passed  through  the  various  labours  of  the  year 
together  with  the  greatest  Batisfaction :  if  she  milked,  'twas 
his  morning  and  evening  care  to  bring  the  cowb  to  her  hand. 
It  was  but  last  fair  that  he  bought  her  a  present  of  green 
silk  for  her  straw  bat,  and  the  posy  on  her  silver  ring  was  of 
his  choosing.  Their  love  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ； for  scandal  never  affirmed  that  they  had  any  other 
views  than  the  lawful  possession  of  each  other  in  marriage. 
It  was  that  very  morning  that  they  bad  obtained  the  consent 
of  her  parents,  and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they 
were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Perhaps  in  the  intervab  of  their 
work  they  were  now  talking  of  their  wedding-clothes,  and 
John  was  suiting  several  sorts  of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to 
her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  hat  for  the  wedding-dny. 
While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  was  on  the  last  of  July, 
between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  clouds  grew 
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black,  and  such  a  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder  ensued, 
that  all  the  labourers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what 
shelter  the  trees  and  hedges  afforded.  Sarah  was  frighted, 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.  John,  who 
never  separated  from  her,  sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked 
together  two  or  three  heaps,  the  better  to  secure  her  from  the 
Btorm*  Immediately  there  waa  heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if 
heaven  had  split  asunder.  Every  one  was  now  solicitous  for 
the  safety  of  his  neighbour,  and  called  to  one  another  through* 
out  the  field.  No  answer  being  returned  to  those  who  called 
to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  they  lay.  They 
perceived  the  barley  fJl  in  a  smoke  ；  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair,  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning. 
They  were  struck  dead,  and  stiffened  in  this  tender  posture. 
Sarah's  left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black 
spot  on  her  breast  ；  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the 
least  signs  of  life  were  found  in  either.  Attended  by  their 
melancholy  companions,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  town, 
and  the  next  day  were  interred  in  Stanton-Harcourt  church- 
yard." 

Lord  Harcourt,  Pope,  and  Gay,  attended  the  funeral,  and 
the  Peer,  at  the  request  of  the  poets,  caused  a  stone  to  be 
placed  over  the  grave  of  the  lovers,  and  a  mural  tablet  to  be 
placed  on  the  outward  south  wall  of  Stanton-Harcourt  church, 
with  the  following  inscription :  一 

" Near  this  place  lie  the  bodies  of 
John  Hewet  and  Sarah  Drewe, 
an  industrious  young  Man 
and  virtuous  Maiden  of  this  Parish, 
who  being  at  harvest  work 
(with  several  others) 
were  in  one  inttant  killed  by  Lightning 
the  last  daj  of  July,  1718." 

Pope  and  Gay,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  Lord  Harcourt 
that  they  would  join  in  composing  a  poetical  epitaph  to  be 
subjoined,  proposed  to  him  the  following  lines : 

" When  eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  Bre, 
On  the  same  pile  the  ^ithful  pair  expire  ； 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  wo  uDoere,  th，  Almighty  saw  well  plets'd. 
Sent  bis  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seis'd." 
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CHARACTER  OF 


CHAP.      Lord  Harcourt  candidly  confeBsed  that  he  did  not  much 

 '一  like  this  composition,  and  said  the  country  people  would  not 

understand  it.  "  Well,"  then  said  Pope,  "  I  will  make  one 
with  something  of  scripture  in  it,  and  with  as  little  of  poetry 
as  Sternhold  and  Hopkins."  He  next  day  produced  the  lines 
BtiU  to  be  read,  in  passing  through  this  country  churohyaid, 
which  Lord  Harcourt  allowed  were  equally  distinguished  for 
sublime  piety  and  exquisite  poetry-— equally  calculated  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  refined  critic,  and  of  die  peasant  who 
required  assistance  to  spell  them  out: 

" Think  not  by  rig'rous  judgment  seu'd, 

A  pair  so  fiutbful  could  expire  ； 
Victims  so  pure,  HeATen  saw  well  ploa'd* 

And  snatcb'd  them  in  celestial  fire. 
Live  well,  and  fear  do  sudden  fete  ； 

When  God  calls  virtue  to  the  graw. 
Alike  'tis  justice,  soon  or  late, 

Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue  unmov'd  can  hear  the  call, 
And  fiuse  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball* 

Death  of  Soon  after  this  Lord  Harcourt  had  the  heavy  misfortane 
court*a^n'  to  loBC  his  Only  SOU,  a  most  accomplished  and  promising  young 
man，  who  was  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  Harley,  St.  John, 
and  Swift,  as  to  be  appointed  by  them  secretary  to  the  famous 
society  of  "  Brothers,''  and  who  was  expected  himself  to 
turn  out  a  distinguished  statesman  and  wit.*  The  afflicted 
father  sought  to  mitigate  his  grief  by  recording  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  in  an  epitaph,  but  after  many  efforts  he  found 
that  his  feelings  overpowered  him  when  he  tried  to  express 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  metrical  compoaitioiL  In  this 
extremity  he  applied  to  his  friend  Pope,  who  having  long 
honoured  the  father,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
son,  and  readily  undertook  the  mournful  task.  The  lines  aa 
at  first  proposed  were  not  quite  relished,  and  a  correspond- 
ence took  place  with  a  view  to  their  amendment.    Of  thu» 

•  The  youBf  man  not  only  resembled  his  father  id  geniaa,  but  very  strikingTj 
in  looks  一  a  circumstance  to  which  Gay  refers  in  his  address  to  Pope  on  the 
completion  of  the  ftr-famed  trandation  of  Homer,  in  which  be  supposes  all  the 
poet's  frieads  assembled  to  welcome  his  return  from  Greece : 

" Harcourt,  I  see  for  eloquence  reoown'd* 
The  mouth  of  justice^  oracle  of  Uw  ！ 
Another  Simon  is  beside  him  found* 
Another  Simon,  like  as  straw  to  stmw.'* 
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one  letter  has  been  preserved,  which  proves  the  critical  acu-  CHAP, 
men  as  well  as  the  paternal  tenderness  of  the  Ex-chan- 
oellor. 

" December  6.  1722. 

" I  cannot  but  suspect  myself  of  being  very  unreasonable  His  letter 
in  begging  you  once  more  to  review  the  inclosed.    Your  ^^J^^^g 
friendship  draws  this  trouble  on  you.    I  may  freely  own  to  bis  son's 
you,  that  my  tenderness  makes  me  exceeding  hard  to  be  satis-  ep"— 
fied  with  any  thing  which  can  be  said  on  such  an  unhappy 
subject.    I  caused  the  Latin  epitaph  to  be  as  often  altered 
before  I  could  approve  of  it. 

" When  once  your  epitaph  is  set  up,  there  can  be  no  al- 
teration of  it  ；  it  will  remain  a  perpetual  monument  of  your 
friendship,  and,  I  assure  myself,  you  will  so  settle  it,  that  it 
shall  be  worthy  of  you.  I  doubt  whether  the  word  deny、d、 
in  the  third  line,  will  justly  admit  of  that  construction^  which 
it  ought  to  bear  (viz.)  renounced,  deserted,  &c.  Deny*d  is 
capable,  in  my  opinion,  of  having  an  ill  sense  put  upon  it，  as 
too  great  uneasiness^  or  more  good  nature,  than  a  wise  man 
ought  to  have.  I  very  well  remember  you  told  me  you 
could  scarce  mend  these  two  lines,  and  therefore  I  can  scarce 
expect  your  forgiveness  for  my  desiring  you  to  reconsider 
them.  , 

" Hareourt  stands  dumb,  and  Pope  is  forc*d  to  speak. ，, 

I  cannot  perfectly,  at  least  without  farther  discoursing  with 
you,  reconcile  myself  to  the  first  part  of  that  line  ；  and  the  word 
forced  (which  was  my  own,  and,  I  persuade  myself,  for  that 
reason  only  submitted  to  by  you)  seems  to  carry  too  doubt- 
ful a  construction  for  an  epitaph,  which,  as  I  apprehend, 
ought  as  easily  to  be  understood  as  read  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge it  88  a  very  particular  favour,  if  at  your  leisure  you  will 
peruse  the  inclosed,  and  vary  it,  if  you  think  it  capable  of 
being  amended,  and  let  me  see  you  any  morning  next  week. 
I  am,  &c.,， 

These  suggestioiis  were  attended  to,  and  the  exquisite 
epitaph  was  produced  which  is  now  to  be  read  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  church  of  Stanton-Haroourt  to  the  , 
memory  of  the  son  of  the  Chancellor : 

VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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CXX. 


His  per- 
sonal ap- 
pearance. 


" To  this  sad  Shrine,  whoe*er  thou  art  1  draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  Friend  most  lov*d,  the  Son  most  dear  ； 
■    Who  ne'er  knev  Joy,  but  Friendship  might  dWide, 
Or  gave  his  Father  Grief,  but  when  he  died. 

" How  Tain  is  Reason,  Eloquence  how  weak  I 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh  ！  let  thy  once  lov'd  Friend  inscribe  thy  Stone^ 
And,  with  a  Father's  sorrows,  mix  his  own  ！"  • 

Lord  Harcourt  was  likewise  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  the  oelebrated  Dr.  Mead，  who  not  only  iock  care  of  his 
health,  but  was  of  great  service  to  him  ul  collecting  his 
library.  The  following  is  an  original  letter  from  the  physi- 
cian to  the  Peer :  一 

" Ormond  Street,  July  85.  1723. 

" My  Lord, 

" I  do  myself  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lord^p  that 
of  the  books  expected  from  France,  the  Tbactatus  Tbac- 
TATUUM,  and  one  of  those  that  belong  to  the  King  of 
France's  collection  are  come.  The  Tkactatus  is  a  fine  copy. 
I  have  ordered  my  bookseller  to  collate  it  very  carefullj,  and 
if  it  proves  perfect,  I  shall  purchase  it  for  fourscore  guineaa, 
which  is  the  lowest  price,  and  I  believe  not  dear.  The  book 
belonging  to  the  French  King's  collection  I  shall  take,  and 
your  Lordship  shall  not  pay  for  it  till  the  other  volumes  are 
Bent  over,  which  I  hope  will  be  quickly. 

" Our  friend^  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  was  seized  yesterday 
with  a  violent  fit  of  his  ague，  and  I  expect  will  have  another 
to-morrow,  and  no  more.  I  have  advised  him  to  hasten  his 
journey  to  Aix,  and  I  believe  he  will  set  out  in  a  few  days 
after  your  Lordship's  coming  to  town.  He  desired  me,  with 
his  humble  service,  to  excuse  his  not  writing  by  this  post  to 
your  Lordship,  upon  the  account  of  his  indiBposition.  f  I 
am,  always  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c." 

I  can  only  gratify  any  curiosity  which  may  be  felt  re- 
Bpecting  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt's  personal  appearanoe  by 

•  "  This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  artful  introduction  of  the 
name,  which  is  inserted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  must  concur 
with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied 
but  with  servile  imitation.** 一  Johnson. 

f  It  has  been  supposed  that  Bolingbroke  was  shamming  illness  as  a  preteooe 
for  going  abroad  一  a  supposition  contradicted  by  this  letter,  unless  Mead  was 
bis  accomplice. 
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the  following  description  of  him  a  few  years  before  his  death,  chap. 

from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary  who  knew  him  well :  "  He   

is  a  fair,  lusty  man  ；  has  been  handsome  ；  he  has  so  much 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  so  sweet  a  delivery,  that  he  may 
not  improperly  be  styled  a  second  Cicero  ；  is  extremely  ge- 
nerous and  good-humoured;  has  been  extravagant^  but  is 
now  grave,  and  lives  within  bounds  ；  hard  study,  and  too 
much  fittiguing  himself  in  his  business,  have  both  spoiled  his 
eyes  and  his  constitution.    He  is  about  sixty  years  old"* 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  if  he  waa  not 
always  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  outward  religious 
duties,  he  was  ready  to  atone  for  any  irregularity  into  which 
he  might  have  fallen :  "  LA  Chanoellor  Harcourt,  travelling  Anecdote 

rcspcc  tin  it 

on  Sunday  through  Abingdon  in  time  of  divine  service,  was  bis  being 
stopped  by  the  constables^  by  whom  a  humble  apology  was  =::h 
made  to  hb  Lordship  for  doing  what  they  understood  to  breaking 
be  their  duty  ；  in  consequence  of  which,  his  Lordship  ordered 
his  coach  to  the  church-door,  and  joined  in  the  public 
worship  till  the  conclusion  of  it.，，t 

He  exercised  a  splendid  hospitality  in  London,  and  at  his 
country-house  in  Buckinghamshire.  From  his  honourable 
savings  he  purchased  large  additions  to  his  hereditary  pro- 
perty ― among  others,  the  manor  of  Nuneham-Courtenay,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  his  successor  built  and  laid  out  the 
splendid  mansion  and  park,  which  became  the  chief  residence 
of  the  family. 

When  a  very  young  man,  with  little  to  live  upon,  he  HU  mar- 
most  imprudently  contracted  a  private  marriage  with  the  "*^e& 
daughter  of  his  father's  chaplain,  who  had  nothing  but 
beauty  and  an  unspotted  character  to  recommend  her.  With 
her  he  lived  very  happily,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  and  she  brought 
him  a  son,  whose  untimely  end  he  had  to  weep.  After  her 
death  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Spencer, 
Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Derby  ；  and  being  again  a  widower, 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Vernon,  Bart" 
but  he  bad  no  issue  by  either  of  his  two  last  wives. 

秦 Gent  Mag.  vol.  Ixv.  467.  f  lb. 
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CHAP.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  grand' 
son  who,  in  the  year  1749，  was  raised  to  an  Earldom.  Ih 
His  de-  1830,  the  male  line  of  the  Chancellor  failed  by  the  death 
scendants.  of  the  third  Earl  without  issue,  —  when  the  honours  of 
the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  estates  came  to  the 
venerable  Archbishop  of  York  —  who  is  descended  from  the 
Ohancellor  through  a  female,  and,  by  royal  licence,  has  taken 
the  name  of  Harcourt  in  addition  to  his  own  distinguished 
name  of  Vernon.  The  heir  male  of  the  English  Harcourta 
is  George  Simon  Harcourt,  Esq.  of  Ankerwyke,  some-time 
M.  P.  for  Bucks,  descended  from  Sir  Philip  Harcourt,  the 
father  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Lee. 鬱 


From  the  information  of  my  friend  Mr.  Fulman  of  the  Hmldb*  College. 
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CHAPTER  CXXL 

LIFB  OF  LORD  MACCLESFIELD  FROM  HIS  BIBTH  TILL  U£  RECEIVED 
THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

We  next  come  to  a  Chancellor,  who,  instead  of  " fetching  chap. 
his  life  and  fceing  from  men  of  royal  siege,"  and  tracing  an  cxxi. 
illustrious  pedigree  for  a  thousand  years,  was  the  son  of  a  ^j^^^ ~" 
village  lawyer,  and  could  not  tell  distinctly  whether  he  had  a  origin  and 
grandfather^  but  who  inherited  from  nature  a  most  acute  and 
vigorous  intellect,  who  raised  himself  by  unwearied  perse-  Chancellor 
verance  and  a  stupendous  store  of  acquired  knowledge  to  s!i\df^ 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  who,  though  precipitated  from 
power  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  was  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal,  and  whose  descendants,  now  flourishing  and 
distinguished  in  the  peerage  of  England,  ought,  notwith- 
standing the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  to  be  proud  of 
the  founder  of  their  house. 

It  would  have  been  more  interesting  to  have  traced  his 
career  amidst  difficulties  and  discouragements,  than  if  it  had 
been  the  easy  result  of  birth  and  fortune;  but  unluckily  he  has 
suffered  more  from  biographical  neglect  than  even  Somers 
or  Cowper,  and  the  materials  have  perished  from  which  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  tardy  justice  might  still  have 
been  done  to  his  memory.  Unless  when  he  was  actually 
mixing  in  public  transactions,  little  can  be  known  of  him 
by  this  age  or  by  posterity.* 

Thomas  Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  His  birth  ； 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Mac- : 乙 


a  venerable  representative,  the  present  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  in  a  Tery 
swer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  him,  says  一  "I  regret  extremely  that  I 

― -   ―  ―         _  _  ―  1 _ I*^  一 A ▲ ：  一—     赢—     一 amm^am] 垂  A    AAwl  w  1 « v!f\  «v«"   fftnMAA 善八 《■     4-W  A, 


•  His 

kind  answer  1  _  ― 

cannot  give  you  any  information  as  regards  the  early  life  of  my  ancestor,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  or  after  his  retirement  from  public  to  private  life. 
In  the  large  collection  of  MS.  letters  I  possess  at  Shirburn  Castle  there  are 
very  few  of  bis,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  none  that  would  be  of  use  to  your  Lord, 
ship  for  the  valuable  work  you  are  now  publishing.  Hud  it  been  otherwise,  I 
should  with  pleasure  have  forwarded  them  to  you."  一  30th  April,  1846. 

K  K  3 
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CXXL 


At  schooL 


His  school- 
fellow Tom 
Withers, 
the  learned 
shoemaker. 


Placed  in 
his  father's 
office  to  be 
bred  an  at- 
torney. 


clesfieldy  was  born  on  the  23d  of  July,  1666  (the  "amnw 
mirabilis"),  at  Leeke,  in  Staffordshire,  where  hie  father  carried 
on  the  business  of  an  attorney,  and  by  the  sayings  of  a  long 
life  accumulated  a  fortune  of  nearly  100/.  of  annual  rent. 
Having  been  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  he  was  put  for  two 
or  three  years  to  a  free  grammar  school,  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Newport,  in  Shropshire.  The  two  cleverest  boys 
there  were  Tom  Parker,  and  Tom  Withers,  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker.  They  were  in  the  same  form,  and  friends  though 
rivals.  The  prognostications  with  respect  to  the  latter  were 
the  most  favourable^  and  he  displayed  Buch  partis  and  appli- 
cation, that  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  send  him  to  the 
University  by  a  subscription  among  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
This  iailingy  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  father,  and  flou- 
rished for  many  years  as  a  shoemaker;  but  not  observiDg  the 
maxim  "  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  he  kept  up  his  classical 
learning,  quoted  Homer  and  Virgil  to  his  deri^  customers, 
and  fell  into  misfortunes  in  his  old  age.  It  is  pleasant  to 
tbink  that  the  two  BchoolfeUows  socially  met  when  the  one 
occupied  a  stall  at  Newport,  and  the  other  was  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  that  they  afterwards  renewed  their 
correspondence^  when  the  one  having  lost  all  his  business  was 
reduced  to  penury,  and  the  other  had  been  precipitated  with 
disgrace  from  the  highest  station  a  subject  can  bold  in  this 
kingdom. 

YouDg  Parker  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin 
while  at  school,  but  he  then  knew  little  more  than  the  peasantry 
among  whom  he  was  reared,  and  never  having  had  any  fur- 
ther instruction,  he  must  be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure 
self-taught.  But  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  and  a 
habit  of  steady  application,  to  which  all  his  foture  greatness 
must  be  ascribed.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  placed  in 
his  father^s  office,  and  was  articled  as  a  derk  to  become  him- 
self  an  attorney.  It  is  said  that  he  displayed  from  tlie  ten- 
derest  years  most  wonderfiil  diligence  and  steadiness,  and 
that,  not  contented  with  making  himself  perfect  in  the  routine 
of  his  father's  business,  he  read  all  the  books  of  amuse- 
ment  and  inBtrnction  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  一 
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spending  the  perquisites  which  came  to  him  aa  clerk  in  CHAP, 
the  purchase  of  a  little  library  of  his  own.   L 

The  father  about  this  time  removed  from  Leeke  to  New- 
castle-under-Lyne^  and  the  dutiful  son  following  him,  still  die - 
played,  we  are  told,  the  same  attention  to  businesfi  and  desire 
of  self-improvement* 

While  he  was  bo  engaged  there  is,  respecting  him  in  the  His  entry 
admission  book  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  following  perplexing  xcmpie""*' 
entry :  一 

" Thomas  Parker,  Gent.,  sonoe  And  heir  apparent  of  Thomas  Parker,  of  New 
Castle  under  Lyme,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Gent. 

Admitted  14th  February,  1683  [4], 

No  explanation  can  be  given  of  hia  admission  to  an  Inn  of 
Court  when  he  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  the 
middle  of  his  apprenticeship.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  hia 
father  had  humoured  his  ambitious  design  of  being  one  day  a 
councilor,  or  that  being  sent  up  to  do  some  law  business 
during  the  term  in  London,  he  had  got  himself  admitted 
without  hifl  father's  knowledge.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
he  went  on  working  in  his  father's  office,  and  that  having 
regularly  eeryed  his  time,  he  was  placed  on  the  roll  of 
attorneys. 

To  prosecute  his  profession  with  more  advantage  he  esta-  Practises 
bliehed  himself  at  Derby,  a  flourishing  town^inwhidi  a  wealthy  "  Derby, 
client  of  his  father  had  lately  settled  in  trade,  and  promised 
to  patronise  him.  Here  he  prospered  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  from  his  great  skill  and  diligence,  in  a 
year  or  two  hia  business,  in  point  of  extent  and  respectability^ 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  attorney  in  the  county.  We  know 
no  farther  particulars  of  hia  history  while  he  remained  in  this 
department  of  the  profession,  except  that  his  house  in  Derby 
was  in  Bridge  Street,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  next  the 
Three  Crowns.  We  may  imagine  that,  when  the  sssizea  came 
round,  he  was  at  first  struck  with  immense  awe  at  beholding 
the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  could  scarcely  venture 
to  speak  to  the  leaders  of  the  midland  circuit  on  delivering 
them  briefs  in  the  causes  which  he  had  entered  for  trial  ；  that 
his  reverence  for  these  dlgnitarieB  gradually  dwindled  away  ； 
that  he  began  sometimes  to  think  he  himself  could  have 
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^HAP.  examined  witnesses  quite  as  well  as  the  barristers  employed 
―        •    by  him,  and  even  by  making  a  better  speech  to  the  jury  have 


won  verdicts  which  they  lost  ；  that  he  was  likewise  hurt  by 
the  distance  at  which  he  was  in  public  kept  by  all  membera 
of  the  superior  grade  of  the  profession^  while  some  of  them 
were  intensely  civil  to  him  in  private  ；  that  he  thought  it  hard, 
having  with  great  labour  prepared  a  case  of  popular  expecta- 
tion so  as  to  insure  victory,  another  should  run  away  with  all 
the  glory  ；  that  he  measured  himself  with  those  who  were  en- 
joying high  reputation  as  advocates  and  had  the  prospect  of 
being  elevated  to  the  bench;  that^  possessing  the  eelf-respectand 
confidence  belonging  to  real  genius,  he  felt  himself  superior  to 
them  ；  and  that  he  sickened  at  the  thought  of  Bpending  the 
rest  of  his  dajB  in  drawing  leases,  in  recemDg  instructions 
from  country  bumpkins  to  bring  foolish  actionsy  in  prepftring 
briefs,  and  in  making  out  bills  of  fees  and  disbursements  which 
1^1:=  *o  any  diseontented  client  might  tax  before  the  master.  What- 
Sr.  e  ever  his  tniin  of  feeling  or  of  reasoning  might  be,  he  soon 
resol^^  that  he  would  quit  his  position  of  an  attorney  for 
that  of  a  barrister. 

Not  having  been  at  any  public  school  or  university,  and 
having  started  in  life  so  very  early  on  his  own  account,  he 
IV  as  still  qaite  a  young  man  when  he  had  kid  by  enough 
decently  to  support  him  for  some  years  to  come.    Instead  of 
going  on  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune,  which  was  certainly 
within  his  reach,  he  nobly  put  all  to  hazard  that  he  might 
invest  himself  in  the  long  robe.    He  is  said  to  have  had  tLat 
presentiment  of  future  greatness  which  sometimefl  springs  up 
under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  leads  to  yictory  over 
ftU  obstacles.    He  accordingly  renounced  his  profitable  busi- 
ness as  an  attorney  at  Derby,  and  removed  to  keep  his  terms 
as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
Nothing        I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  can  find  no  particulars  whatever 
hiThabits    of  the  fcw  next  years  of  his  life,  and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of 
岑 hiie  a      the  couTse  of  study  he  pursued,  and  the  companions  with 
emp  a  •    whom  he  associated.    That  he  was  very  diligent,  wc  need  not 
doubt  一  still  mingling  professional  acquiremente  with  an 
attention  to  more  liberal  pursuits. 

Some  have  supposed  that  he  now  studied  at  the  University 
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of  Cambridge  ；  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  register  chap. 
there,  and  tiere  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  saw  cxxi. 


this  seat  of  learning,  except  for  a  few  days  as  a  visitor.    Yet  iggi. 
when  he  became  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  his  Fable  of  hU 
flatterers  discovered  that  he  was  descended  from  "  Beginald  ft"t1ie"uni- 
lie  Parker,"  who  had  accompanied  Edward  I"  when  Prince  ^™*y.^^ 
of  Wales,  to  the  Holy  Land  ；  and  that  he  had  gained  great  * 
academical  distinction  on  the  banks  of  Cam.    Thus  wrote 
Eosden,  the  Poet-laureate  一  expecting  a  good  sinecure  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery : 

" Prophetic  Granta,  with  a  mother's  joy,  Fiction  of 

Saw  greatness  omen'd  in  the  manly  boy,  Eusden. 
Who  mad*st  her  studies  thy  belov'd  concern, 
Nor  could  she  teach  so  last  as  thou  could'st  learn. 
Still  absent,  thee  our  groves  and  muses  mourn. 
Still  sighing  echoes  the  sad  sound  return  ； 
And  Cam,  with  tears,  supplies  bis  streaming  urn." 

Parker  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  He  is  called 
1691.*  And  doubtless  he  began  his  new  career  with  greater  *。  the  bar. 
advantages  一  with  a  far  better  chance  of  getting  on,  than 
if  he  had  been  the  younger  son  of  an  Earl,  and  had  gained 
high  distinction  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Many  attorneys  Advan- 
and  attorneys'  clerks,  whom  he  had  known  on  a  footing 
of  familiar  intimacy,  were  now  desirous  of  pushing  him 
forward,  and  from  his  former  experience  he  was,  when  con- 
sulted, better  able  to  assist  them  in  the  conduct  of  suits 
than  barristers,  who,  after  taking  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity, had  merely  gone  through  the  usual  curriculum  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Temple.  The  danger  is,  that  a  man 
who  begins  with  the  less  liberal  department  of  forensic 
procedure  may  not  be  able  to  enlarge  his  mind  so  as  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  great  advocate,  and  that  when  plead- 
ing before  a  special  Jury,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  may  dwell  earnestly  on  small  and  worthless  points. 


•  "  Interius  Templum     "j  Parliament  tent  24。  Die 
WiUus  Fanrer,  Arm'  ^Maij  Aono  Dili  1691,  &c. 
Sob  Dne  Regine  | 
Thesaurarius  ibm.  J 

"At  this  parliament,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  (and  others)  are  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  to  be  utter  Barristers  of  this  Society" 
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the  defend* 
ant  in  the 
Queen 
Ttitehin. 


This  may  be  the  reaaon  why,  with  splendid  exceptions, 
attorneys  turned  barristers  are  generally  unsucoessfuL  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  whatever  was  Parker's  course  of  study, 
he  acquired  a  profound  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  moet 
abstruse  branches  of  the  law  一  that  he  rendered  himself 
a  most  accomplished  jurist,  and  that  he  became  a  consummate 
advocate. 

Hie  progress  at  the  bar  was  rapid  and  steady.  Of  oourae 
he  chose  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  at 
the  head  of  it  Yet  he  passed  others  without  exdting  envy 
or  ill  will,  and  his  brother  circuiters  acquitting  him  of  making 
any  improper  use  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  candidly  ascribed  his  extraordlnarj 
success  to  his  extraordinaiy  merit  He  was  now  designated 
the  "silver-tongued  Parker,"  and  the  " Bilver-tongaed 
counsel"  It  was  some  time  before  he  had  much  business  in 
Westminster  Hall,  but  by  degrees  his  circuit  fame  extended 
to  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  retidned  in  moet  of  the  great 
causes  which  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  aitting 
either  in  London  or  in  Middlesex. 

He  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  counsel 
for  the  defendant  in  the  great  case  of  Begina  v.  Tuiehin,  tried 
at  Guildhall  before  Lord  Holt,  November  4,  1704/  This 
was  an  Information  by  the  Attorney  General  against  the 
publisher  of  a  Journal,  called  the  "  Observator,"  for  various 
alleged  libels  upon  the  Queen, 8  Ministers,  charging  them  with 
incapacity  and  an  unskiliiil  management  of  the  navy. 
Parker,  who  was  throughout  life  a  consifitent  politician^ 
had  strongly  attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  had  been 
noticed  hj  Somers,  Cowper,  and  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
as  a  rising  lawyer.  Along  with  Montague,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Halifax,  he  was  now  selected  to  defend  their  partizan.  The 
alleged  libels  contained  no  reflection  on  the  private  characters 
of  the  Ministers,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  contended  that 
their  public  conduct  was  a  fieur  subject  of  observation  ；  but  to 
our  surprise  and  mortification,  we  find  that  enlightened  Judge, 
Lord  Holt,  telling  the  jury  they  were  to  consider  "  whether 
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the  alleged  libels  did  not  tend  to  beget  an  ill  opinion  of  the  CHAP, 
administration  of  the  government?''*    The  defendant  was 


found  guilty  ；  but  he  was  saved  from  punishment  by  an  ob- 
jection afterwards  taken  to  the  regularity  of  the  Jury  process. 
Parker's  argument  on  this  question  (too  technical  for  the 
general  reader)  is  most  masterly,  and  by  genuine  lawyers  is 
perused  with  eiithu8iasm.t 

His  appearance  in  this  case  acquired  him  such  eclat,  that  He^^madc 
his  promotion  was  considered  certain  if  ever  the  Whiga  ser|»uit 
should  come  into  office*  knighted 

There  was  a  partial  change  in  the  administration  in  the  j^^^^  g 
following  year, ~ when,  taking  the  d^ree  of  the  coif,  he  was  i705. 
made  a  Queen's  Serjeant,  and  was  knighted.    He  gave  rings 
on  this  occasion  to  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  with  the  complimentary  motto,  "  MORIBU8,  abmis, 

LE6IBU8."  X 

From  strong  local  connection,  he  had  been  before  ap-  Returned 
pointed  Recorder  of  Derby,  and  at  the  general  election,  J^^^^^'J" 
which  soon  followed,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  Derby, 
member  for  that  borough,  along  with  Lord  James  Caven- 
dish.   "We  know  that  he  made  a  most  favourable  impression 
on  the  House,  and  that  he  frequently  took  part  in  debate, 
being  a  terror  to  the  High  Church  party,  and  a  praiee  and 


•  Some  have  supposed  that  Holt,  who  was  a  decided  Whig,  was  subject  to 
the  weakness  of  a  great  mind,  and  that,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  he 
showed  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  Tory  ministers  ；  but  I  believe  that  this  doc* 
trine  was  then  considered  to  be  law,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  occasionally 
brought  out  till  there  is  (as  there  ought  to  be)  a  statutable  definition  of  the 
limits  of  free  discussion. 

t  The  admiration  which  has  been  expressed  of  Parker's  argument  on  the 
•*  DUtringai,"  reminds  me  of  a  saying  of  my  deceoaed  friend  Duval,  the  greatest 
conveyancer  of  his  day,  who  being  asked  by  me  "  whether  the  constant  peruaai 
of  abstracts  of  title  was  not  weary  work?'*  answered  me,  "  Why,  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  dull  ；  but  erery  now  and  then  one  meets  with  a  brUHant  tked, 冒 bich  is  a 
reward  for  all  one's  labour  ！  11" 

}  He  had  a  few  months  before  been  made  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple 
一 irhetbw  by  bftUot  I  know  not : 

" Interius  Templum  "J  Parliament  tent  decimo  OeUvo  die 

Thomas  Walker,  Arm'  I    Maij,  1705,  &o. 
Thesaurarius  ibm.  J 

" At  this  parlUment,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  (and  others)  are  called  to  the 
Bench." 

He  does  not  appear  ever  to  hav«  be«u  "  Reader,"  or  "  Treasurer." 一 20th 
April,  1846. 
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speeches  in 
the  House 
of  Com- 
mons pre- 
served. 

Manager 
for  the 
Commons 
on  the  im- 
peachment 
of  Sache- 
▼crell. 


； ious  and  civil  liberty  ； 
found  the  smallest  frag- 
ent  till  the  impeacb- 


Feb.  28. 
1710. 

His  speech 
on  the  4th 
article. 


protection  to  8uch  sus  supported 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  not  to 
ment  of  any  of  his  speeches  in 
meat  of  SacheverelL 

Not  being  in  the  cabinet,  he  is  not  answerable  for  this 
foolish  measure.  He  probably  regretted  and  condemned  it 
along  with  Somers  and  the  other  Whig  lawyers,  but  when  it 
was  commenced,  he  did  his  best  to  bring  it  to  a  fortunate 
conclusion.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons.  Burnet,  givmg  an  account  of  the 
trial,  says,  "  Jekyll,  Eyre,  Stanhope,  King,  but,  above  aU^ 
Parker^  distinguished  themselves  in  a  very  particular  manner : 
they  did  copiously  justify  both  the  Revolution  and  the  pre- 
sent administration."  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  hare 
perused  the  report  of  his  two  long  harangues  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  4th  article,  which  was  as- 
signed to  him，  with  considerable  disappointment  ；  and  I  can 
extract  Kttle  from  either  of  them  to  interest  us  in  these 
times.  He  contended  that  the  defendant  had  falaelj  and 
maUciously  charged  her  Majesty's  administration^  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  as  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  constitution. 

Why  those  who  were  of  that  opinion  should  not  have  been 
at  full  liberty  to  say  so,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. But  Serjeant  Parker,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  upbraids  "  the  Doctor"  for  his  rudeness  in  assail- 
ing the  character  of  the  ministers,  and  the  measures  of  their 
government.  He  is  rather  happy  in  contraetiDg  the  defend- 
ant's incitements  to  insurrection  with  his  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  " Not  in  terms  of  lamentation,"  said  Serjeant 
Parker,  "  not  as  grounds  of  humiliation,  or  in  a  language  that 
might  become  one  that  thought  the  only  arms  of  the  Church  to 
be  prayers  and  tears  does  he  assail  the  government;  but  with  all 
malice,  bitterness,  reviling,  insolence, —  endeavouring  to  raise 
in  his  auditors  the  passions  himself  puts  on,  and  pointing  out  (as 
far  as  he  dares)  to  arms  and  violence  for  a  cure  ••  On  his  own 
principles,  he  ought  to  have  taught  the  people  to  do  their  duty, 
submitting  wholly  to  the  Queen  and  those  in  authority  under 
her,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God:  But,  following  his  ad- 
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vice,  they  would  instantly  rise  in  a  mass,  and  if  they  did  not  CHAP, 
at  once  restore  the  Pretender,  they  would  forcibly  expel  from  ， 
office,  and  utterly  crush,  all  who,  on  the  doctrine  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  were  concerned  in  the  Revolution :  Is  this 
sermon  an  exhortation  to  piety  and  virtue?  or  is  it  not 
manifestly  a  trumpet  to  rebellion  ？    Doep  the  preacher  show 
his  congregation  their  own  faults,  that  they  may  amend  their 
lives,  or  attempt  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  government,  with 
a  view  to  a  forcible  change  ？    The  duty  of  passive  obedience 
is  80  warmly  inculcated  to  cause  the  destruction  of  those  who 
deny  it:  The  whole  discourse  exhorts  to  insurrection,  and 
not  to  submission."    He  thus  concluded :  "  My  Lords^  the 
Commons  have  the  greatest  and  justest  veneration  for  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  with  regret  and 
trouble  that  they  find  themselves  obliged  to  bring  before 
your  Lordships,  in  this  maimer,  one  of  that  order.  But 
when  we  find  Dr.  Sacheverell  stripping  himself  of  all  that 
peaceful  and  charitable  temper  which  the  Christian  religion 
requires  of  all  its  professors,  deserting  the  example  of  our 
Lord  and  Master,  and  of  his  holy  apostles,  and  with  rancour 
branding  all  who  differ  from  him  (though  through  ignorance) 
with  the  titles  of  hypocrites,  rebels,  traitors,  devils  ；  reviling 
them,  exposing  them,  conducting  them  to  hell,  and  leaving 
them  there  ；  treating  every  one  who  falls  in  bis  way  worse 
than  Michael  the  Archangel  used  Satan  ；  despising  domi- 
nion, speaking  eyil  of  dignities  ；  like  raging  waves  of  the 
sea,  foaming  out  his  own  shame  ；  then  labouring  to  sap  the 
establishment,  and  railing  and  declaiming  against  the  govern- 
ment; crying  to  arms!  and  blowing  a  trumpet  in  Sion  to 
engage  his  country  in  seditions  and  tumults,  and  overthrow 
the  beet  constitution,  and  betray  the  best  Queen  that  ever 
made  a  nation  happy,  and  this  with  Scripture  in  his  mouth  ； 
the  Commons  looked  upon  him,  by  this  behaviour,  to  have 
severed  himself  from  all  the  rest  of  the  clei^y  ；  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  bring  to  justice  such  a  criminal  ；  and  they 
are  in  no  fear  of  being  thought  discouragers  of  those  who 
preach  virtue  and  piety  because  they,  in  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  prosecute  him  who  preaches  sedition  and  rebellion, 
or  to  have  any  design  of  lessening  the  respect  due  to  the 
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clergy  by  bringing  to  punishment  him  who  disgraces  that 
sacred  order." 鬱 

Serjeant  Parker  afterwards  replied  to  the  speeches  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  of  the  defendant  himself,  and 
obtained  loud  applause  for  the  unfiparing  maimer  in  which 
he  assailed  them: 一 "My  Lords,"  said  he,  "I  am  amazed 
that  a  person  in  holy  ordeis,  in  his  distinguished  habit, 
before  this  awful  assembly,  should  dare  to  take  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  God  into  his  lipe»  and  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  for  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  his  heart  at 
the  very  time  when  he  stands  under  such  a  charge,  and  is 
neither  able  to  repel  i 仁 nor  ha8  the  sincerity  and  honesty  to 
repent  一  to  take  shame  upon  himself  in  the  most  public  way, 
and  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and  of  the  world  for  the  sin  and 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  guilty.  I  hope  the  dergy  will  be 
instructed  not  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  submission  in  such 
manner  bb  to  prepare  the  way  to  rebellion*"  But  by  far  the 
finest  part  of  the  reply  was  the  felicitous  quotation  from 
scripture : 一 "In  what  moving  and  lively  colours  does  the 
holy  Psalmist  paint  the  crafty  msidiouaneas  of  such  w3y 
Volpanes  f  ^  Wickedness  is  therein;  deceit  and  guile  go 
not  out  of  their  streets.  For  it  is  not  an  open  enemy  that 
hath  done  me  this  dishonour,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it : 
neither  was  it  mine  adversary  that  did  magnify  himself 
against  me,  for  then,  peradyenture,  I  would  have  hid  myself 
from  him.  But  it  was  even  thou,  my  oompanion,  my  guide, 
and  mine  own  familiar  friend.  There  is  no  faithfiilneaB  in 
their  mouths,  their  inward  parts  are  ray  wickedness  ；  their 
throats  are  open  sepulchres,  and  their  -words  are  smoother 
than  oil,  yet  be  they  very  Bwords  I  Like  Joab,  they  pretend 
to  speak  peaceably,  and  smite  us  mortally  under  the  fifth 
rib.，"t 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Serjeant's  peiformanoes  on 
this  occasion,  they  gave  the  highest  possible  satisfaction  to 
the  true  Volponb,  whose  the  impeachment  was  ；  一 and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  having  died  while  the  proceeding  was 
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pending,  Serjeant  Parker  was  instantly  appointed  to  succeed  chap. 
him  ；—^ the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  who  had  been  less 
zealous  in  the  prosecution,  being  passed  over.*  According 
to  Burnet,  an  inference  was  drawn  from  "  this  great  pro- 
motion ； " that  the  Queen,  who  had  attended  during  the 
whole  of  the  trial,  favoured  the  proeecutkm,  "for  none  of  the 
managers  had  treated  Sacheyerell  so  severely  as  he  had 
done  t  ；  ，，  but  in  reality  she  had  only  constitutionally  taken 
the  advice  of  her  ministers  while  she  employed  them,  though 
she  was  eagerly  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Parker  remained  Chief  Justice  of  England  for  eight  years, 
and  it  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  of  some  popular  lawyers, 
who,  upon  their  elevation  to  high  judicial  office,  have  dis- 
appointed public  expectation :  "  Conaensu  omnium  dignus 
imperii  nisi  imperasset."  His  fame  aa  a  common  law  chief 
is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  hb  immediate  predecessor  ；  but 
this  probably  arises  from  there  not  having  been  in  his  time 
any  controversies  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  or 
any  questions  of  great  politick  interest  coming  before  him 
for  judicial  decision.  He  was  during  this  part  of  his  career 
never  suspected  of  any  sort  of  oorruption,  and  the  only  charge 
I  find  brought  against  him  is  of  having  been  sometimes 
rather  discourteous  to  the  bar.  Thia  is  not  enough  to  lower 
him  much  in  our  estimation.  Although  I  can  conceive  no 
more  striking  proof  of  a  mean  spirit  than  for  a  barrister, 
when  put  upon  the  bench,  really  to  behave  with  indolence  or 
ill-temper  to  his  former  competitors  at  the  bar,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  a  Judge  altogether  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
discourtesy  if  he  properly  values  the  public  time  ；  for  one  of 
hid  duties  is  to  "render  it  disagreeable  to  oounsel  to  talk 

•  This  appointment  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  Mareh,  and  judgment  was  not 
given  on  Sacheverell  till  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  一 2  Lord  Raymond,  1309. 

t  Burnet,  W.  285.  De  Foe  thus  jeeringly  addressed  the  High  Churehmen 
on  this  appointment :  "  You  are  desired  to  take  particular  notice  of  her  Majesty 
having  severely  punished  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  his  barb«rou'  treatment  of  the  Doctor,  in  pretending  in  a  long 
speech  to  show,  as  he  called  it,  the  impatienoe  and  superficial  jingle  of  the 
Doctor's  speech.  Her  Majesty  being,  as  you  know,  heartily  concerned  for  this 
prosecution,  hath  testified  her  care  of  the  Doctor's  character  in  most  Justly 
punishing  that  forward  gentleman,  having  condemned  him  for  his  boldness  to 
perpetual  confinement,  being  appointed  to  the  constant  drudgery  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  a  cruel  and  were  sentence  indeed  ！ " 
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nonsense."  Chief  Justice  Parker's  judgments  show  an  accii^ 
rate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  a  logical  mind^  and  great 
power  of  illustration. 

He  began  his  judicial  career  with  the  trial  of  Damaree 
and  Purchase,  for  being  concerned  in  the  Sacheverell  riots, 
and  assisting  to  pull  down  dissenting  meeting  hooaes. 
Although  this  prosecution  was,  I  think,  exceedingly  dia- 
creditable  to  the  Whig  government^  I  know  not  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  can  be  mudi 
blamed  for  it,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  consulted 
respecting  the  manner  of  shaping  the  offence  ；  and  if  it  was 
chained  as  liigh  treason,  there  were  distinct  authorities  for 
holding  it  to  be  so,  although  most  lawyers  probably  now 
think  that  thereby  the  statute  of  Edwaxd  III.  was  over- 
strained,  if  not  perverted.  He  would  have  acted  a  nobler 
part  if  he  had  summed  up  for  an  acqmttal;  but  he  pressed 
for  a  conyiotion.  In  commenting  upon  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  character  of  the  prisoner^  he  said :  "  There  is 
another  unfortunate  circumstance  I  must  observe,  that  we 
are  in  a  time  when  niany  people  were  led  into  a  belief  that 
doing  these  actionB  was  a  oommendable  thing  ；  that  it  was 
a  showing  their  zeal  to  the  Queen  and  the  Church.  And  if 
that  be  the  case,  reputation  and  previous  good  behaviour  are 
of  no  avail,  and  raise  no  presumption  against  guilt  Dr.  Sa- 
cheverell (I  would  not  reflect  upon  him  ；  he  has  undergone 
a  censure  elsewhere)  fell  foul  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and 
these  people,  thinking  him  a  confessor  for  the  Church, 
thought  they  could  do  no  less  than  pull  down  meetuig 
houses,  which  they  considered  the  seminarieB  of  schism. 
The  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  pronounced  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Churchy  is  to  be  propagated  by  remstance  ； 
these  people  will  resist  to  show  they  are  not  for  resisting. 
The  Queen's  guards  are  to  be  attacked  to  illiistiate  the  rale 
of  passive  ob^ence.  When  a  madness  has  got  among  the 
people,  many  unaccouBtable  things  will  be  done  by  men  of 
reputable  character.  Those  who  honour  Dr.  Sacheverell  for 
the  things  which  parliament  has  condemned,  might  think  it 
honourable  to  demolish  meeting  houses,  and  to  raise  seditions 
and  riots  which  are  not  to  be  borne  in  a  dvilised  country." 
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Upon  the  law  of  the  case  he  was  dear  and  explicit :  "A  CHAP, 
brothel,"  said  he,  "is  a  nuisance,  and  may  be  punished  as 
such,  and  being  a  particular  nuisance  to  any  one,  if  he 
enters  to  abate  it,  he  may  only  be  guilty  of  a  riot  ；  but  if  he 
will  presume  to  pull  down  all  brothels,  he  has  taken  the 
Queen's,  right  out  of  her  hand,  and  has  committed  high 
treason  by  compassing  her  death,  and  levying  war  against 
her  in  her  realm.  一  Of  brothels,  so  of  meeting  houses."  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  ashamed  to  feel 
himself  obliged  to  talk  such  nonsense,  although  backed  by 
the  other  Judges,  and  that  it  was  through  his  merciful  inter- 
ference that  the  prisoners,  though  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  cruel  death,  were  reprieved  and  pardoned.* 

When  the  change  of  government  took  place  in  the  autumn  Oct.  1710. 
of  the  same  year,  Harcourt,  wishing  to  continue  in  the  office  ^g^heT" 
of  Attorney-General,  and  Lord  Cowper  declining  to,  remain  Great  Seal 
Chancellor,  the  Great  Seal  was  offered  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tories, 
Parker,  and  even  pressed  upon  him.    He  is  much  lauded  for 
his  virtuous  self-denial,  and  it  is  sarcastically  observed  that 
" he  is  the  first  lawyer  who  ever  refused  an  absolute  offer 
of  the  Seals  from  a  conscientious  difference  of  opinion."  f  1 
am  very  sorry  to  detract  from  his  merit;  but  in  the  first 
place,  principle  not  considered^  he  would  have  acted  very 
foolishly  to  have  given  up  his  place  of  Chief  Justice,  which 
he  held  for  life,  in  exchange  for  an  office,  the  tenure  of 
which  would  have  been  very  insecure  ；  for  till  after  Guis- 
card's  desperate  attempt,  Harley  expected  almost  daily  to  be 
turned  out; 一 and  at  any  rate  such  a  sudden  change  to  the 
High  Church  party  by  the  most  distinguished  manager  of 
the  late  impeachment^  would  have  reasonably  led  to  the 

*  15  St  Tr.  522 703.  No  other  crown  case  of  any  importance  came  before 
him  while  Chief  Justice,  and  bis  only  opinion  as  a  common  law  Judge  in  a  civil 
case  which  attracted  much  notice  was  on  the  question  whether  the  word  "  pur- 
chase," in  1 1  &  12  W.  3.  c.  4.  againsl  Papists  acquiring  property,  was  confined 
to  the  acquisition  property  by  "  purchase  ，，  in  coninion  parlance,  or  meant 
erery  acquisition  of  property  except  by  "  descent."  Being  called  in  to  assist 
Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  he  was  for  giving  the  word  its  largest  sense,  although 
occurring  in  a  penal  statute,  that  he  might  effectuate  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature in  putting  down  Popery.  The  Chancellor  decided  the  other  way  ；  but 
his  decree  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  一  Hoper  v.  Raddiffis,  9  Mod, 
】67"  1  Br.  P.  C.  450. 

t  Parke*g  «*  Court  of  Chancery,"  291. 
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conclusion  that  he  would  give  his  first  piece  of  preferment  to 
the  "  Doctor,"  and  would  have  covered  him  with  such  in- 
famy that  he  must  have  been  treated  contumeliouslj  by  his 
colleagues^  and  kicked  out  by  them  whenever  they  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him.  The  wonder,  therefore,  is，  that  the  offer 
should  have  been  made ― not  that  it  was  rejected. 

Parker  was  out  of  parliament  for  the  rest  of  this  reign, 
ftnd  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  duties.  In  prosecutions  for  libels  during  the  Tory 
government,  he  was  supposed  to  bear  very  hard  upon  those 
who  attacked  the  Whigs.  He  had  caused  some  alarm  to 
Swift,  the  most  virulent  of  libellers  *  ― as  we  learn  from  the 
following  anecdote  related  in  the  "  Journal  to  Stella:" 
I  was  to-day  at  a  trial  between  Lord  Lansdown  and  Lord 
Carteret,  two  friends  of  mine*  It  was  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
for  about  6000/.  a  year.  I  sat  under  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
and  his  pen  faUing  down  I  reached  it  up.  He  made  me 
a  low  bow  ；  and  I  was  going  to  whisper  him  that  *  I  had 
done  good  for  evil,  for  he  would  have  taken  mine  from  me.' 
I  told  it  Lord  Treasurer  and  Bolingbroke.  Parker  would 
not  have  known  me  if  several  Lords  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
Court  bowing  had  not  turned  every  body's  eyes  and  set  them 
a  whispering.  I  owe  the  dog  a  spite,  and  will  pay  him  in 
two  months  at  farthest,  if  I  can.，，t 

This  threat  Swift  afterwards  executed,  by  inserting  the 
following  passage  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  denouncing  the  Chief  Justice 
as  a  favourer  of  publications  which  attacked  the  Tories,  while 
he  punished  high  church  publications  with  relentless  severity, 
and  as  having  become  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
succession  after  haying  been  a  rank  Jacobite :  "  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  evil  to  see  seditious  books  dispersed  among  us, 
apparently  striking  at  the  Queen  and  her  administration,  at 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  at  all  religion  ；  but 


•  Morphew,  the  publisher  of  Swift's  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  hmd  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Chief  Justice,  threatened  with  severe  punishment  if  be  pcr^ 
sisted  in  concealing  the  author's  name,  and  bound  over  to  appear  next  term  to 
plead  to  an  indictment  for  a  seditious  libel. 

t  28th  October,  1712. 
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whether  this  remissness  may  be  imputed  to  Wlutehall  or  to 
Westminster  Hall,  is  other  men's  business  to  inquire.  As 
for  the  poor  nonjuring  clergyman  who  was  trusted  with  6om- 
mitting  to  the  press  a  late  book  on  the  subject  of  hereditory 
right,  by  a  strain  of  summum  jus,  he  is  now,  as  I  am  told, 
with  half  a  score  children,  starving  and  rotting  among  thieves 
and  pickpockets  in  the  common  room  of  a  stinking  jail. 
However,  I  would  fain  ask  one  single  person  in  the  world  a 
question 一  *  Why  he  has  so  often  drank  the  abdicated  King's 
health  upon  his  knees?'  But  the  transition  is  natural  and 
frequent,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  him  for  an  answer."    If  the 
taunt  against  Parker  as  against  Somers  had  been  that  he  was 
" sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,"  however  ungenerous 
it  might  have  been,  there  would  have  been  some  foundation 
for  it  ；  but  the  reckless  invention  of  a  falaehood  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  full  gratification  to  Swift's  malignity.  Well 
might  the  renegade  Whig  say  that  "transitions  were  natural, 
and  frequent," ― The  Chief  Justice  wisely  took  no  notice 
of  this  libel,  and  the  Scotch  nobility  would  have  acted  a  more 
dignified  part  if  they  had  imitated  his  example,  instead  of 
whiningly  going  in  a  body  to  Queen  Anne  and  insisting  that 
a  reward  should  be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author, 
because  it  likewise  attacked  them,  saying,  that  "  their  whole 
revenues  before  the  union  would  have  ill  maintained  a  Welsh 
Justice  of  Peace,  and  that  some  of  them  had  since  gathered 
in  England  more  money  than  ever  any  Scotchman  who  had 
not  travelled  could  form  an  idea  of,"* 

De  Foe,  who  had  celebrated  Parker's  elevation  to  the 
bench,  had  recently  been  gained  over  by  the  personal  civili- 
ties of  Queen  Anne,  and  being  brought  before  him  on  a 
charge  of  libel，  the  Chief  Justice  is  said  to  have  expressed 
satisfaction  "that  so  notorious  a  libeller  was  about  to  be 
punished  for  going  against  his  old  friends  and  principles,'* 
This  story  is  highly  improbable,  but  the  Chief  Justice  cer- 
tainly somehow  had  offended  the  Journalist  very  deeply,  for 
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•  This  seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  to  cure 
the  extravagance  of  James  I.,  caused  to  be  exposed  upon  a  table  in  silver  for 
the  King's  inspection  a  sum  of  money  for  which  his  Majesty  had  giyen  a  written 
order  on  the  Exchequer. 
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he  was  now  violently  vituperated  in  the  "  Review,"  a  peri- 
odical in  which  Daniel  for  a  time  assailed  the  Whigs  under 
pretence  of  going  beyond  them  in  liberality. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the 
time  when  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  give  his  advice  upon  the  ； Recorder's  report  of  capital  con- 
victions at  the  Old  Bailey.  As  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  on  the  contrary  he  still  avowedly  adhered  to 
the  party  opposed  to  the  government,  we  should  have  thought 
this  the  only  occasion  when  he  would  have  attended  on  being 
summoned,  but  I  am  perplexed  hj  meeting  in  Swift's 
" Journal  to  Stella,"  under  date,  April  7.  1713,  the  follow- 
ing entry:  "At  a  Council  held  to-night,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  a  Whig,  spoke  against  the  peace;  so  did 
Cholmondeley,  another  Whig,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold," I  can  only  conjecture  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  held  for  formal  business,  when  these 
two  individuals,  without  being  asked，  took  this  opportimitj  to 
express  their  opinion  on  the  great  question  of  peace  and  war 
in  the  Queen's  hearing."  • 

The  last  instance  I  have  discovered  of  the  interference  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  as  a  magistrate  of  police  was 
by  Parker  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 一  to  counteract  the  plot 
that  was  going  on  shortly  before  her  death  to  bring  in  her 
brother  to  succeed  her.  An  information  being  laid  before 
him  as  Chief  Justice  respecting  the  unlawful  enlistment  of 
soldiers,  he  granted  a  warrant,  under  which  one  Kdly  was 
arrested  a  few  days  after  at  Deal  with  five  men  he  had  en- 
listed, bearing  a  pass  from  the  Earl  of  Middleton，  Seeretary  of 
State  to  James  III., 一  whereupon  Boliiigbroke  waa  relac- 
tantly  obliged  to  issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender  if  he  should  land  in 
England,  f 

Under  the  Regency  Bill  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  had  important  fanctions  to  perform  on  a  demise  of  the 


•  Cholmondely  for  this  impertinence  was  immediately  turned  out  of  the 
household. 一 Jouru.  April  8.  1713.  Parker  luckily  held  <*  quamdiu  se  ben* 
gesserit." 

t  6  Pari.  Hist  1358. 
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crown,  being  one  of  the  seven  official  Lords  Justices  who,  chap. 
together  with  those  personally  appointed  by  the  successor, 
were  to  cany  on  the  government  till  his  arrival.  Upon  the 
summons  of  all  Privy  Councillors  to  attend,  after  the 
Queen  with  a  dying  hand  had  delivered  the  Treasurer's 
staff  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Chief  Justice  Parker  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Kensington  and  joined  in  the  mea- 
sures which  were,  taken  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover, 

When  George  L   landed  at  Greenwich,  Chief  Justice  He  gains 
Parker  was  on  the  beach  along  with  the  other  Lords  Jus-  of^Gw?*!' 
tioes,  and  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from  the  new  the 
Sovereign,  who  had  been  told  that  he  was  a  good  Whig,  and  lians. 
a  warm  friend  to  the  Revolution  settlement    He，  who  had 
started  as  an  attorney's  clerk  in  a  small  provincial  town,  and 
had  got  on  by  a  vigorous  intellect  joined  with  stupendouB  ap- 
plication to  business,  now  showed  in  a  marvellous  manner 
the  versatility  of  his  powers,  hy  becoming  a  courtier  and  ma- 
king himself  personally  agreeable  to  Geoi^c  I.  and  the  Ger- 
man attendants  who  accompanied  him,  male  and  female. 
Whether,  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  conversed  with  the 
King  in  bad  Latin,  or  how  he  made  himself  intelligible  to 
the  others,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  he  certainly 
was  early  a  great  iuvourite  with  them,  and  they  wished  to 
give  him  the  Great  Seal, — probably  from  an  expectation  that 
a  new  Chancellor  entirely  of  their  own  making  would  pass 
whatever  grants  to  them  they  chose  to  aek. 

There  were  intrigues  for  this  purpose  on  foot  so  early  as  He  is  raised 
the  spring  of  1715，  although  I  cannot  say  that  Parker  was  :yhepeer- 
himself  privy  to  them,  and  they  gave  rise  to  reports  of  Lord  March  lo. 
Cowper's  speedy  resignation.     Subsequently  an  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  exchange  his  office  for  that 
of  President  of  the  Council ― from  a  pretended  regard  for  his 
health  ―  but  from  a  real  dislike  of  a  Chancellor  who  had  ob- 
jected to  improper  grants  of  honours  and  money.  Meanwhile 
Parker  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Parker, 
of  Macclesfield,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  the  better  to 
enable  lum  to  support  this  dignity,  a  pension  for  life  was 
bestowed  upon  him  of  1200/.  a  year, 
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Being  now  le^timately  restored  to  politics,  he  was  very 
diligent  in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  debate,  although  still  we  have  to  lament  that 
we  have  hardly  any  remains  of  hia  oratoiy.  His  maiden 
speech  as  a  Peer  is  said  to  have  been  against  the  Septennial 
Bill,  which  surprises  us  much,  as  the  measure  was  supported 
by  almost  all  the  Whigs  and  courtiers  ；  but  he  had  either 
been  influenced  by  the  grave  objections  to  it  on  oonstitutioiud 
grounds,  or  had  thought  it  convenient  to  show  that  he、  couU 
make  himself  formidiJole.  He  called  up  Lord  Cowper,  firom 
whose  defence  (as  reported)  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
Chief  Justice  had  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  King's 
ministers,  and  had  even  reflected  upon  the  severity  exennaed 
towards  those  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion.* 

But  Lord  Parker  warmly  supported  the  government,  when, 
after  long  delays,  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment  at  last 
came  to  a  hearing.  Lord  Harcourt  having  moved,  on  the 
dexterous  suggestion  of  Walpole,  that  evidence  should  not  be 
received  respecting  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  "  till  the 
articles  charging  "  high  treason  "  were  disposed  of,  our  Lav 
Lord  answered^  "that  in  all  courts  of  judicature  it  is  the 
usual  and  constant  method  to  go  through  all  the  evidenoe 
before  judgment  be  given  upon  any  part  of  the  aocufiation : 
that  though  the  House  of  Peers  be  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  it  has  ever  a  regard  to  the  rules  of  equity,  and 
even  to  the  forms  observed  in  the  Courts  below 一 which  rules 
and  forms  required  that  the  trial  should  be  conducted  as  the 
Commons  proposed  一  and  thus  only  could  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  be  satisfactorily  investigated  and  justice  done  between 
him  and  the  country."  He  concluded,  with  the  following  un- 
feeling sentiment  一  little  foreseeing  that  he  himself  was  one 
day  to  stand  diegmoefuUy  at  the  same  bar  as  a  convicted 
culprit :  "  As  for  the  noble  Earl  appearing  at  the  bar  in  the 
abject  condition  of  a  traitor,  it  is  but  a  piece  of  formality 
which  does  him  no  manner  of  hurt,  and  to  wluch  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  have  ever  submitted  to  clear  tiieir  inno- 
cence." t   But  the  opinion  had  become  very  general  that  the 
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prosecution  was  oppressive,  and  many  of  Oxford's  former  chap. 
opponents  supported  the  motion  which  put  an  end  to  it."  •  cxxi. 

Nothing  ingratiated  Lord  Parker  with  the  King  so  much  as  opinion  in 
the  opinion  which  he  himself  gave,  and  in  which  he  prevailed  favour  of 
on  a  great  majority  of  the  Judges  to  concur,  respecting  the  Ii,tiwrity' 
power  of  the  reigning  Sovereigii  over  his  grandchildreiu  There 
was  now  such  open  enmity  between  his  Majesty  and  the  and  mar- 
Prince  of  Wales  that  Lord  Carteret  declared  prophetically, 
" This  family  will  quarrel  from  generation  to  generation,  f  dtiiidren. 
The  Prince's  numerous  children  were  all  in  England  except 
Frederick,  the  eldest,  left  behind  in  Hanover  ；  and  the  King, 
to  annoy  his  son,  asserted  the  power  by  his  prerogative  to 
direct  their  education,  and  prospectively  to  dispose  of  them 
in  marriage.     The  Prince  contra  maintained  that  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  this  power  be- 
longed exclusively  to  himself  as  their  father  and  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Crown.    Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  the  question,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Parker,  signifying  the  King's  pleasure  that 
all  the  Judges  should  meet  and  give  him  their  opinion. 

Whether  the  education  and  the  care  of  the  persons  of 
his  Majesty's  grandchildren,  now  in  England,  and  of  Prince 
Frederick,  eldest  son  of  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  when  his  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  cause  him  to 
come  into  England,  and  the  ordering  the  place  of  their 
abode,  and  appointing  their  governors,  governesses^  and  other 
instructors,  attendants^  and  servants,  and  the  care  and  ap- 
probation of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  do  belong  of 
right  to  his  Majesty  as  King  of  this  realm  ？  "  The  truth  was 
that  as  no  King  of  England  had  lived  to  have  grandchildren 
since  the  time  of  Edward  III"  when  the  black  Prince  was 
allowed  to  have  the  care  of  his  son  Richard,  and  as  no  institu- 


•  Ante,  p.  370. 

f  "  There  have  been  four  Princes  of  Wales  since  the  death  of  Anne,  and 
all  the  four  have  gone  into  bitter  opposition." —— Lord  MaJton,  i.  314.  The 
scandalous  St.  Simon  thus  accounts  for  the  dislike  of  the  first  to  the  second 
George :  "  Jamais  le  Pere  n'avoit  pu  souffrir  ce  fils,  parcequ'il  ne  Ic  croyait 
point  i  \uV* Mem.  xxviii.  197.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  Sophia 
of  Zel  was  ever  a  true  wife. 
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 no  materials  for  giving  a  judicial  opinion  upon  the  first 

branch  of  the  question  ；  and，  with  respect  to  the  second, 
although  the  reigning  Sovereign  had  exercised  a  control 
over  the  marriages  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  contracting 
•of  a  marriage  with  any  of  the  blood  royal  without  his 
consent  was  considered  a  contempt  of  the  Crown,  such 
marriages  were  undoubtedly  valid  in  law,  and  the  only 
mode  of  punishing  those  concerned  in  them  was  by  a  pro- 
secution in  the  Star  Chamber, —  so  that  when  this  Court  was 
abolished,  the  alleged  prerogative  was  without  any  means 
Jan.  22.  of  vindication  or  redress.  However,  Lord  Parker,  having 
1718.  assembled  all  the  Judges  at  his  chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn, 
read  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter  to  them,  and  intimated  his 
own  opinion  strongly  to  be  that  the  whole  of  the  question 
was  to  be  answered  absolutely  in  the  affirmative.  He  was 
able  to  bring  forward  nothing  in  support  of  the  grandfather's 
right  to  have  the  care  of  his  grandchildren,  except  that  "  the 
law  of  God  and  law  of  nature  are  rather  with  the  grand- 
father," But  he  showed  by  various  instances,  beginning 
with  the  match  made  by  Henry  III.  between  his  sister 
Joan,  without  asking  her  consent,  and  Alexander  King  of 
Scots,  that  the  Kings  of  England  bad  afisumed  to  them- 
selves, and  had  generally  been  allowed  to  exercise,  the  right 
of  dispoeing  in  marriage  of  those  who,  being  of  the  blood 
royal,  were  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  prevuled 
upon  sine  of  the  Judges  to  agree  with  him;  but  two.  Baron 
Price,  and  Baron  Eyre,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Chancellor, 
differed  一  returning  for  answer,  that  though  the  approbation 
of  the  marriages  of  the  royal  family  belonged  to  the  King, 
there  was  no  instance  where  a  marriage  had  been  treated  by 
the  King  for  any  of  the  royal  family,  without  the  consent 
of  the  father,  and  that  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  by  which  the  &ther  has  a 
right  to  the  custody  and  education  of  his  children.  George 
I.  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  having  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  Judges  in  his  favour,  and  he  ordered  their  opinions  to 
be  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  a  war- 
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rant  for  the  authority  which  he  was  resolved  to  maintain*  CfiAP. 
He  attributed  this  triumph  over  his  son  mainly  to  the  exer-  ' 
tions  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  which  may  possibly 
account  for  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  so  speedily 
followed.*  - 

•  15  St  Tr.  1195.  Things  remained  on  this  footing  till  the  year  1772,  when 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  passed,  12  Geo.  3.  c.  11.  Some  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  probably  necsssary  ；  but  the  provinons  of.  that  Act  have  produced 
serious  evils,  and  will  require  modification. 
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CHAP.  Earl  Cowpeb,  from  whatever  cause,  having  on  the  18th 
cuii'  of  April,  1718,  resigned  his  office,  the  Great  Seal  was,  for 
a  short  time,  put  into  commission  ；  the  Commissioners  being 
Mr.  Justice  Tracy,  Mr.  Justice  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Montague.  The  general  expectation  was  that  the  "  good 
old  Whig,"  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  who  was  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
with  great  reputation  as  an  Equity  Judge,  and,  enjoying 
his  faculties  unimpaired^  though  well  stricken  in  years,  would 
have  been  appointed  to  succeed  him， 一  the  then  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  not  being  very  eminent  in  their  profes- 
sion.* But  on  the  12th  of  May,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  of  the  public,  it  was  announced 
that  Lord  Parker,  from  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En- 
gland, had  become  Lord  High  Chancellor. 个 •  Lord  Holt, 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord  EUenborough  refused  the  offer 
which  he  accepted,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he 
had  adopted  the  same  course,  as  thereby  he  would  have 
escaped  the  temptations  and  perils  which  proved  his  ruin. 
But  I  cannot  condemn  the  choice  which  he  made.  He  felt 
that  he  could  creditably  perform  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
and  he  might  think  th^t  he  was  likely  to  do  more  in  it  for 
his  own  reputation  and  for  the  public  advantage,  than  if  he  had 
remained  a  common  law  Judge.  He  made  an  excellent  bar- 
gain for  himself  and  his  family  ―  according  to  which,  beyond 
the  2000t  usually  granted  with  the  Great  Seal  for  equipment, 
and  4000/.  a  year  salary,  and  beyond  other  profits  and  prewnts, 
lie  actually  received  the  sum  of  12，000i  in  ready  money 
from  the  King, 一 and  a  Tellership  of'  the  Exchequer  was 
bestowed  upon  his  son.  Three  days  after  his  appointment 
he  led  a  grand  procession  from  the  Inner  Temple  to  West- 


•  Lechroore,  the  Attorney,  accepted  a  peerage,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
Thompson,  the  Solicitor,  was  dismissed  for  a  false  charge  of  corruption  against 
his  colleague. 

t  Cr.  Off.  Mill.  140.  b. 
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minster,  and  he  was  installed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with 
the  usual  solemmties.  Afterwards  •，  probably  in  performance 
of  a  promise  made  to  him,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, and  it  will  be  convenient  that  henceforth  I  should 
give  him  his  new  title,  by  which,  as  Chancellor,  he  is  histori- 
cally known. 

Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation,  the  old  Equity 
practitioners  grumbled  at  his  appointment,  because  he  had 
not  been  trained  to  draw  bills  and  answers,  and  had  never 
regularly  practised  at  their  bar.  Although  occasionnllj  he 
had  been  called  in  to  assist  them  in  cases  of  importance, 
his  regular  routine  had  been  to  ride  the  Midland  Circuit, 
and  to  sit  first  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  then  ia 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  till  he  was  made  a  Judge. 
Never  having  been  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  he  had 
never,  even  for  a  single  term,  transferred  himself  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  he  was 
regarded  generally  as  a  "  dungeon  of  law,"  yet  by  those  wlio 
knew  little  beyond  the  technical  rules  of  Chancery  pleading, 
it  was  thought  he  never  could  be  made  to  understand  them, 
and,  therefore,  that  he  was  quite  unfit  for  his  office. 

He  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Equity  Judges 
who  ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ；  and  not  only  is  he 
entitled  to  the  equivocal  compliment  that  none  of  his  judg- 
ments were  reversed,  but  his  authority  upon  all  points, 
whether  of  a  practical  or  abstruse  nature,  is  now  as  high  as 
that  of  Nottingham,  Somers,  or  Hardwicke. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  praise  him  for  any  correction  of  abases 
in  his  Court.  Well  would  it  have  been  not  only  for  his  fame 
bat  for  his  fortune  had  he  begun  with  making  regulations 
against  the  sale  of  offices  and  for  securing  the  money  of  the 
suitors.  Alas  1  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  vice  which 
was  an  effectual  bar  to  all  such  improvements — avabice. 
This  never  seduced  him  to  receive  a  bribe,  but  drove  him  as 
long  as  he  could  consider  himself  protected  by  existing  usages, 
however  objectionable,  to  regard  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
as  the  great  object  of  his  existence.  Hence  he  not  only  pro- 
posed no  Bill  in  parliament  and  issued  no  General  Order  for 
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remedying  the  evils  wluch  must  forcibly  have '  strack  him 
when  he  first  examined  the  Masters'  offices,  and  saw  how  the 
interests  of  the  suitors  were  sacrificed  by  the  prevailing 
system  ；  but,  for  his  own  benefit,  he  carried  venality  in  the 
disposal  of  offices  to  a  pitch  before  unknown.  When  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  the  South  Sea  madness  had  taken 
possession  of  the  functionaries  acting  under  his  control,  to 
the  peril  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  his  protection,  he 
would  not  interfere, 一  from  the  dread  of  toudung  his  own 
emoluments, ― till  in  the  inidst  of  his  sordid  infatuation  he  was 
suddenly  precipitated  from  power,  and  (what  he  probably  felt 
as  a  greater  misfortune)  he  waslstript  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

There  were  loud  complaints  of  his  discourtesy  to  some 
counsel,  and  his  partiality  to  others,  particularly  to  PUlip 
Yorke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  which  gave  deep 
offence  to  the  bar,  and  hastened  his  own  fall. 

In  deciding  on  his  tribunal  between  litigating  parties,  how- 
ever, he  dlsplajed  in  every  other  respect  the  high  qualities  of 
a  consummate  magistrate.  We  are  not  told,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  conjecture,  the  course  of  study  he  pursued  for  making 
himself  master  of  Equity,  or  the  method  he  adopted  in 
thoroughly  comprehending  and  preparing  satis&ctorily  to 
decide  the  important  cases  which  came  before  him.  His 
leading  judgments  must  have  been  the  result  of  much  labour 
and  anxiety  applied  to  each  of  them,  as  well  as  of  profound 
learning  and  an  extraordinary  share  of  logical  acuteness. 
They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  second  volames 
of  Peere  Williams,  who  is  an  accurate  and  skilful  reporter, 
but  unfortunately  is  too  succinct  in  stating  the  ratimes  deci- 
dendi, and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  methodical  arrangement 
and  nervous  language  for  which  Lord  Macclesfield  was 
celebrated. 

I  shall  select  a  few  of  his  decisions  which  I  may  hope  to 
make  intelligible  to  non-professional  readers.  An  ancestor  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett  devised  his  estates  "  in  case  he 
should  leave  no  Bon  at  the  time  of  his  death"  to  his  cousiii, 
Francis  Hopegood,  and  died  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with- 
out his  knowledge  \_privement  ensient].    She  gave  birth  to  a 
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son 一 and  the  question  was,  which  should  have  the  estates? ―  chap. 
the  devisee  contending  that  the  testator  had  left  no  son  at  the  cxxii. 
time  of  his  death,  as  it  was  then  doubtful  whether  any  child 
would  be  bom  of  the  widow  and  what  the  sex  might  be,  bo 
that  the  estates  vested  in  the  devisee,  and  could  not  be 
devested  by  the  son's  subsequent  birtk    But  Lord  Maccles- 
field, after  consulting  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  held  that  the  infant.  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  though  not 
actually  bom  at  the  death  of  his  father,  yet  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  had  existence  in  his  mother's  womb  [ventre  sa  mere]j  一  as 
if  a  pregnant  woman  takes  poison  to  kill  her  child,  and  the 
child  being  bom  alive  dies  of  the  poison,  she  is  guilty  of 
murder  ；  an  unborn  child  therefore  may  take  as  heir  or 
devisee,  and  here  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  the  testator 
ever  intended  to  disinherit  his  own  son*:  So  the  estates  re- 
mained with  the  Biirdetts.  一  There  being  a  bequest,  however,  But  not  if 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  a  sum  of  money  "to  all  the  ！ {j^ 工 
natural  children  of  his  son  by  Mrs*  Heneage,"  sud  the  mate, 
question  arising  whether  natural  children  bom  after  the  will 
should  share.  Lord  Macclesfield  held  that  even  a  child  of 
which  Mrs.  Heneage  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  will, 
was  excluded,  for  a  bastard  can  only  take  by  its  name  of 
reputation,  which  it  cannot  acquire  till  after  its  birth,  f 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Annefs  "to  Construo- 
oblige  the  Jews  to  mtuntain  and  provide  for  their  Protestant  Act  of 
children,"  whereby  it  was  enacted^  that  "if  any  Jewish  Anne  for 
parent,  in  order  to  compel  his  Protestant  child  to  change  vereion'of 
his  or  her  religion,  shall  refuse  to  allow  such  Protestant  child  the  Jews, 
fitting  maiatenance  suitable  to  the  degree  or  ability  of  the 
parent ；，  and  to  the  age  and  education  of  such  child，  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  such  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  Protestant  child  as  he  shall  think  fit." 
A  Jew  had  a  daughter,  Jessica,  who  turned  Protestant.  The 
rich  father  left  the  whole  of  his  great  wealth  to  charity.  The 

*  Sir  Robert  Burdett  v.  Hopegood,  1  P.  W.  486. 

个 Afe^m  Duke  of  Devon,  J  P.  W.  529.  This  decision  was  followed  by 
Sir  W.  Grant,  M.  R ,  in  EarU  v.  WiUon,  17  Ves.  528.  ；  and  in  Arnold  v.  iVraton, 
18  Ves.  288. 

\  1  Anne  c.  30, 
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daughter,  haying  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-four  years, 
and  being  married  to  a  ChristiaD,  petitioned  for  a  main - 
tenance  under  this  statute.    There  were  great  difficulties  in 
her  way,  for,  supposing  her  to  be  Btill  a  child,  it  was  objected, 
how  could  her  father      said  to  liave  refused  to  allow  her  a 
maintenance^  when  she  did  not  allege  that  she  had  ever  asked 
him  to  do  so?    Lord  CkanceUar.  " I  Btrongly indine  to  tlunk 
this  case  within  the  act.    The  petitioner  is  the  Protestant 
child  of  a  Jewish  parent,  though  the  parent  be  dead.  Sup- 
pose the  child  of  a  Jew  turns  Protestant,  and  the  Jew  by 
will  gives  his  estate  to  trusteea  upon  a  aecret  trust,  that  if 
the  child  turn  Jew  the  child  shall  have  the  estate,  uid  not 
otherwise :  as  this  would  be  clearly  within  the  mischief,  so 
every  one  must  wish  it  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  act* 
It  18  not  said  that  the  complaint  shall  be  against  the  father, 
nor  that  the  order  shall  be  made  upon  or  against  the  father, 
so  that  this  case  fits  every  word  made  use  of  by  the  l^is- 
lature.    Suppose,  a  petition  being  exhibited,  the  Jew  had 
died  pending  the  suit,  haying  given  all  away  from  his  Pro- 
testant child  for  haying  become  Protestant,  doubtless  the 
order  might  be  made  against  -ihe  executor.    Then,  as  to  the 
refusal  of  the  parent,  it  is  not  to  be  intended  that  the  Jew 
must  make  an  actual  refusal  in  words,  for  by  that  consirac- 
tion  the  statute  might  easily  be  evaded    If  the  Jew  does  by 
his  will  dispose  of  all  his  estate  from  his  child,  this  is  in  law 
a  refusal;  and,  unless  some  other  reason  appear,  it  shall  be 
understood,  because  the  child  was  a  Protestant    The  obliga- 
tions of  nature  plead  so  strongly  on  behalf  of  a  child,  that 
when  such  a  case  happens,  some  great  provocation  must  be 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
other,  the  Court  will  consider  the  true  reason  to  be  this  dif- 
ference in  religion."  • 

Lord  Macclesfield,  reversing  the  decree  of  SirJoee|^  J ekjll, 
decided  the  famous  case  of  Forth  v.  Chapman,  hoMing,  that 
though  a  devise  over  of  real  property  on  the  first  devisee 
" dying  without  issue"  is  void  as  too  remote,  the  meaning 

•  Vincent  Fernandez^  1  P.  W.  524.  See  other  orders  made  under  this 
statute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  Jews^  by  Lord  Macclesfield  aoil 
Lord  King,  1  Sand.  Orders,  457.  524. 
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b^ing,  if  there  should  be  a  fulure  of  issue  at  any  time,  how-  CHAP, 
ever  distant,  the  same  words,  when  applied  to  personal  pro-  cxxn. 
petty,  shall  be  construed  to  mean,  if  the  first  taker  die  ' 
leaving  no  issue  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  therefore  the 
bequest  over  is  good.  • 

A  general  pardon  coming  out»  according  to  the  fashion  of  Persons 
that  age，  on  account  of  some  auspicious  event  in  the  royal  for'^marry- 
family,  with  an  exception  of  "  all  contempts  and  offences  for  >ng  wards 
which  any  prosecution  was  then  pending,  and  which  had 
been  prosecuted  at  the  charge  of  any  private  person,"  the  g^crai 
question  arose,  whether  gentlemen  committed  to  the  Fleet  • 
for  running  awaj  with  wards  of  Chancery  were  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  it?    Lord  Macclesfield  liberated  them  all. 
Baying  that  their  contempt,  or  offence,  ended  only  in  the 
punishment  of  the  party  offendmg,  and  not  in  relieving  or 
redressing  the  prosecutor, ―  as  the  marriages,  though  irre- 
gularly contracted,  could  not  be  dissolved,  and  the  wards 
could  not  be  restored  to  their  former  condition. 卞 

Lard  Macclesfield  established  an  important  rule  in  favour  Wifecn- 
of  the  female  8€x— that,  though  the  wife's  paiuphemalia  « parapher- 
[jewek  and  personal  ornaments]  are  subject  to  the  debts  of 
the  husband,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  her  paraphernalia  where  have 
those  debts  are  a  charge  on  the  real  estate  of  the  husband,  remedjr, 

o  •  against 

Lord  Chancellor.    "  Paraphernalia  are  not  deviseable  by  the  real  estate 

husband  from  the  wife,  any  more  than  heir- looms  from  the  of  husband, 

heir.    Though  the  creditor  maj  subject  a  specific  legacy  to 

his  debt,  yet  the  legatee  shall,  in  equity,  stand  in  the  place  of 

the  bond  creditor  or  mortgagee,  and  the  legacy  is  relieved, 

If  the  legatee  shall  have  this  favour  in  equity,  much  more 

shall  the  wife  be  privileged  with  respect  to  her  paraphernalia^ 

which  are  preferred  to  legacies.    Wherever  the  creditors  are  ' 


•  1  p.  W.  664.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Porter  v.  Bradley,  doubted  ihe  soundness 
of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Macclesfield  (3  T.  R.  143.)  ;  but  Lord.  Eldon, 
in  Crooke  De  Vandes,  said  that  Lord  Kenyon*8  dictum  in  Porter  v.  Bradley 
went  to  shake  settled  rules  to  tbeir  very  foundation  ；  and  Lord  Macclesfield's 
distinction  mufit  be  supported,  9  Ves.  203.  TbU  distinction 冒 i】l  hereafter  be 
rendered  immaterial  by  the  "  Wills  Act,"  which  enacts  that  "  dying  without  issue" 
shall  always  mean  at  the  death  of  ihe  first  taker,  so  as  to  give  validity  to  the  de- 
vise orer  ；  7  W.  4.  and  1  Vic.  c.  26.  s.  29. 

t  Phipps,  son  of  Sir  ConstaiUine  Phippt,     Earl  of  Ans^eua^  1  P.  W.  696. 
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sure  of  being  paid,  the  paraphernalia  shall  be  retained  by  the 
wife.*** 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  v.  the  Counter  of  Shaftew- 
huryy  in  which  Lord  Maodesfield  held,  that  where  the  guar- 
dianship of  children  is  left  to  several  peneons,  without  saj? 
" and  the  survivor  of  them,"  the  survivor  shall  be  i 
~ he  entered  most  elaborately  into  the  whole  law  of 羞 
and  ward,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  over  infants 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  expreanng  opinions 
which  have  materially  guided  the  decisions  of  the  court  on 
this  important  subject  down  to  our  own  time,  f 

Commercial  law  in  England  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  contract  of  insurance  was  so  little  understood  that  a  court 
of  law  would  have  allowed  a  merchant  to  recover  on  a  policy, 
although  at  the  time  when  he  effected  it  he  had  intelligence, 
which  he  concealed  from  the  insurers,  that  the  ship  had 
encountered  a  storm,  and  was  probably  loBt.  Lard  Chan- 
cellor. " The  merchant  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  expreea 
misrepresentatioD^  but  he  has  not  dealt  fiiirly  in  this  case. 
He  ought  to  have  disclosed  to  the  insurers  the  intelligence  he 
had  of  the  ship  being  in  danger  ；  he  feared  that  she  was  lost, 
though  he  had  no  certain  account  of  i"  The  concealment  is 
a  fraud."    Decree  for  the  policy  to  be  delivered  up,  with  cosU^X 

Lord  Macclesfield  laid  down  doctrine  with  r^^ard  to  Ire- 
land that  would  now  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  country^  saying 
that  he  would  grant  a  eequestration  to  be  executed  there 
" as  the  courts  of  justice  here  have  a  superintendent  power 
over  those  in  Ireland,  and  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  England,  to  reverse  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland."  § 

When  Dr.  Martin  and  Lady  Arabella  Howard^  his  wife,  y. 
Nutkin,  came  before  Lord  Macclesfield,  he  mnet  have  been  in 


♦  Tipping     Tipping,  1  P.  W.  729.  ；  Puckering     JohnMtm,  ib.  730. 
十 2  P.  W.  102. 

\  De  CoBta  v.  Seandret,  2  P.  W.  169. 

§  Fryer  Bernard,  2  P.  W.  261.  I  never  could  understand  how  this  writ 
of  error  could  have  originated  ；  for  if  Ireland  were 疆 colony,  or 象 conquerrd 
country,  the  appeal  would  have  been  not  to  the  King's  Bench  in  Englanidl,  bui 
to  the  King  in  council*    It  was  abolished  by  83  Geo.  3.  c.  S8. 
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a  great  agony,  for  this  wad  the  last  day  he  sat  in  court,  and  chap. 
lie  well  knew  the  disgrace  which  was  impending  over  him*  ' 
Yet  he  had  self-possession  to  examine  the  case  deliberately,  mentonthe 
and  to  dispose  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  a  valuable  precedent,  ^^^^  of 
which  has  been  frequently  quoted  and  acted  upon.  The  bells, 
plaintiffs  lived  at  Hammersmith,  very  near  the  church,  and 
were  much  disquieted  by  the  ringing  of  a  peal  of  bells  at 
five  o'clock  every  morning.  They  were  about  to  remove  to 
a  distance,  when  it  was  agreed  between  them  and  the  parish, 
at  a  vestry  meeting,  that,  in  consideration  of  their  erecting  a 
new  cupola,  clock  and  bell,  the  five  o'clock  peal  should  not 
be  rung  daring  their  lives  or  the  life  of  the  survivor.  The 
new  cupola,  clock  and  bell,  were  erected,  and  for  two  years 
the  agreement  was  observed  by  the  parish  ；  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  there  being  a  revolution  in  Hammersmith,  an 
order  was  made  hj  the  vestry  that  a  peal  should  be  rung 
every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
ttnd  the  churchwardens  executed  the  order,  the  peal  being 
rendered  louder  by  the  present  of  the  plaintifiB.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  granted  an  injunction  against  the  ringing  of  any 
bells  at  that  hour,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  meritorious 
consideration  executed  on  the  plaintiffs'  side  ；  that  the  church- 
wardens were  a  corporation,  and  might  sell  the  bells,  or 
silence  them  ；  that  the  ringing  of  a  peal  of  bells  at  five  in 
the  morning  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use  to  others,  though 
of  very  ill  consequence  to  the  Doctor  and  Lady  Arabella  ； 
and  that  the  agreement  which  was  beneficial  to  the  parish,  was 
binding  on  the  parishioners  and  their  successors.* 

I  ought  to  mention  here  that  while  Lord  Macclesfield  was  Contro- 
Chancellor,  the  long  protracted  controversy  arose  between  dt. 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  and  the  fellows  of  his  college,  ^^^J^J 
and  that  an  application  was  made  on  their  behalf  by  Dr.  Fellows  of 
Colbatch  for  the  interposition  of  a  royal  visitor  to  be  ap- 
pointed  under  the  Great  Seal.    Of  this  affair  we  have  the  Caminidge. 
following  amusing  account  hj  Bishop  Monk,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Bentley,'*  showing  that  such  applications  to  the  "  Keeper  of 
the  King's  conscience,"  though  judicial,  were  then  dealt  with 
rather  on  the  principles  of  policy  than  of  justice :  "  With  the 

•  2  P.  W.  266. 
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Lord  Chancellor,  Colbatch  had  semal  personal  interviewa^ 
and,  at  his  desire,  laid  before  him  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
College  grievances,  and  heard  £rom  him  with  great  delight 


Lord  Mac- 
clesfield as 
a  politician. 

Lord  Mac- 
clesfield in 
the  Ca- 
binet* 


t  the  full 
' the  patent  for 
times  his 
was  already 
, Zachary 
Qg  with  the 


that  it  was  intended  to  advise  the  King  to  \ 
tatorial  power  to  the  Bishop  of  Eiy,  and 
this  purpose  would  pass  the  Great  Seal 
Lordship  intimated  hia  opinion  that  the  '. 
authorized  to  execute  those  functions.  His  4 
Pearce,  who  had  daily  opportunities  of  conve 
Chancellor,  encouraged  Dr.  Colbatch  with  the  same  oonstaBtly 
repeated  hopes  of  his  taking  some  decisive  step  in  thie  buai- 
ness.  Bat  Lord  Macclesfield  was  a  politician,  and  an 
in  the  subtlest  arts  of  political  management.  It  Bipgem  to 
have  been  the  feeling  of  the  ministry  that  Bentley,  being 鑫 
professed  and  active  partizan  of  the  Whiga,  xniust  not  be 
abandoned  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity :  at  the  same  time  it 
was  seen  that,  if  an  absolute  refusal  were  giv 幼 to  tliofie  wlio 
only  prayed  for  common  justice,  the  odium  of  the  Master^s  pro- 
ceedings would  be  transferred  from  himself  to  the  govemmdnL 
The  Lord  Chancellor  continued  for  at  lea«t  three  years  to 
amuse  Dr.  Colbatch  with  expectations  that  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  was  immediately  to  be  complied  with.  It  may  \ 
pear  surprising  that  a  man  of  sense,  who  knew  the  world,  c 
have  suffered  himself  to  be  so  long  deceived  ；  but  the  < 
and  frankness  of  the  language  hel&  by  the  great  i 
the  confidence  reposed  in  hia  dengne  by  Pearce,  his  、 
will  account  for  the  credulity  of  the  Doctor  and  hk  ocm- 
federates."  • 

We  must  for  the  present  take  leave  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
in  the  character  of  a  Judge,  and  view  him  acting  avowedly 
as  a  statesmaiL  Though  a  member  of  the  cabinet^  and  a 
great  personal  favourite  of  the  King,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
ever  possessed  much  political  influence.  Stanhope  and  Sunder- 


land seem  to  have  brought  forward  the  "Dissenters,  Belief 
Bill,"  and  the  "  Peerage  BUI,"  without  consulting  him  ；  and 
Walpole  entertaining  a  little  jealousy  of  his  personal  interest 
with  the  King  and  the  Hanoverian  ministers,  reposed  no 
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confidence  in  Mm,  and  when  trouble  came  made  no  effort  to  CHAP. 

save  him.    Yet  the  Chancellor  seemed  very  secure  in  his   * 

place  ；  and  being  in  no  danger  from  ministerial  crisis  or  formid- 
able rival,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Btorm  which  unexpectedly 
arose  from  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  his  chancel- 
lorship would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  longest,  as  well 
08  most  dietinguished  in  our  annals. 

He  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  at  the  first  meeting  of  No^u. 
parliament  after  his  appointment  in  November,  when  he  had  House  of 
to  read  the  King's  speech  to  the  two  Houses,  his  Majesty 
having  as  yet  made  no  progress  in  acquiring  the  language  of 
his  new  subjects.  •  Lord  Cowper  soon  went  into  smart  op- 
position, and  Lord  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have  supported  the 
measures  of  the  government  with  great  vigour  ；  but  still  the 
published  Parliamentary  Debates  are  so  defective,  that  we 
know  little  of  his  style  of  eloquence.  The  London  Magazine, 
and  the  Gentlemfln's  Magazine,  were  shortly  after  established  t, 
in  which)  under  feigned  names,  we  have  the  speeches  of  the 
most  eminent  debaters  on  both  sides  by  Samuel  Johnson  and 
other  distingtusbed  men,  who  began  their  career  by  this 
exercise.  Till  then  we  are  confined  to  the  meagre  notices  of 
speeches  to  be  found  in  the  "  Historical  Eegister,  "  Boyer's 
Political  State  of  Europe,"  and  "  Timberland's  History  and 
Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords*" 

Macclesfield  appears  to  have  done  himself  great  credit 
by  defending  the  " Quakers'  Affirmation  BUI"  against  the  = "油 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  none  JflTraSion 
but  Christians  should  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  and  tliat  Bill. 
Quakers  are  not  Christians.  X    When  Atterbury's  case  came 
on,  he  successfully  counteracted  a  scheme,  supported  by 
Lord  Cowper,  that  to  create  a  seeming  grievance  the  Bishop 
should  be  forbidden,  under  a  standing  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  make  any  defence  against  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  in  the  House  of  Commons  §  ；  but  soon 

•  I  do  not  find  any  statement  ai  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  when  the  King  had  to  deliver  an  answer  to  the  address  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  roust  have  appeared  rather  ridiculous  if  the  Chancellor  first  read 
the  addren  and  llien  the  answer.  一  See  8  Pari.  Hist  502. 

t  In  1731  and  1732.  |  7  Pari.  Hist  942. 

§  8  Pari.  HisL  210. 
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after,  I  am  ofndd,  he,  behaved  ungenerously  and  disinge- 
nuously to  his  defeated  predecessor.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  "  Plot,** 
presented  a  report  insinuatmg  that  Lord  Cowper  was  im- 
plicated in  it，  and  he,  in  vindicating  himself,  had  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  A  resolution  being  now  carried,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  House,  should  re* 
turn  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  their  services,  Maccles- 
field pretty  plainly  repeated  the  insinuation  of  Lord  Cowper'g 
complicity :  Said  he,  "Your  application  in  going  through 
so  many  papers  of  affected  and  studied  obscurity,  your 
candour  and  exactness  in  examining  the  persons  concerned, 
and  in  representing  what  they  said  [this  was  what  Lord 
Cowper  had  most  bitterly  complained  of  the  accuracy  and 
judgment  of  your  remarks,  though  subject  to  the  cavils  of  those 
who  are  loath  to  have  the  truth  found  out，  must  give  a  sensible 
pleasure  to  every  Lord  who  has  heard  your  report  read,  by 
enabling  him  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  concerning  this 
abominable  work  of  darkness  which  the  actors  have  endea* 
voured  to  surround  with  impenetrable  obscurity." 

The  extreme  enmity  now  subsisting  between  these  two 
great  men,  is  very  strikingly  proved  by  the  advantage  taken 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  detention  at  St.  James's  when  be 
ought  to  have  been  present  Id  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
attempt  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  him  for  an  unintentional  irre- 
gularity.f  After  a  diligent  search,  I  really  can  find  nothing 
more  respecting  Macclesfield's  proceedings  in  the  House  <^ 
Lords  for  the  seven  years  which  elapsed  between  his  being 
appointed  Chancellor  and  his  impeachment. 

During  this  period,  as  often  as  the  King  went  abroad 
(which  he  did  several  months  every  year),  the  Chancellor  wae 
appointed  a  Lord  Justice,  and  was  at  the  head  of  those  who 
acted  in  the  regency.  The  Prince  had  been  at  first  appointed 
sole  guardian  of  the  Realm,  no  precedent  being  found  for 
associating  the  heir  apparent  with  others  in  a  oommissioii 


♦  Ante,  p.  401. 

t  Ante,  p.  399.,  7  Pari.  Hist.  960.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  then  k  a  bettrr 
feeling  among  Law-  Lords  at  the  present  day. 
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of  regency,  but  he  was  now  excluded  from  the  appearance  CHAP, 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  power.  CXXkt, 

The  only  political  measure  in  which  I  find  the  Chancellor  p^g-g^ 
personally  mixed  up,  arose  out  of  these  unhappy  disputes  proposal  of 
between  the  father  and  the  son.     The  resentment  of  the  that 'heir  to 
King  was  at  last  carried  so  far  that,  out  of  spite  to  his  sue-  JJ®^'"^'^"^ 
cesser,  he  proposed^  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  good  of  should  re- 
the  nation,  that  hereafter  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  be 
Sovereign  of  this  country  without  renouncing  any  foreign  minions.  ^ 
dominions  to  which  he  might  be  entitled ―  not  held  in 
right  of  the  crown  of  England.    The  proposal  seems  to 
me  very  fair  and  salutary,  and  agreeable  to  well-estab- 
lished constitutional  as  well  as  international  law;  but  we 
are  told  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Macclesfield  being  de- 
manded in  a  conference  on  the  subject,  "  the  answer  given 
by  the  Chancellor  fully  put  a  stop  to  the  measure  as  inex- 
pedient and  impracticable,  and  liable  to  be  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences."*    Had  it  been  adopted,  it  would 
have  saved  England  much  perplexity  and  expence,  and  some 
discredit  in  the  two  following  reigns.    Happily  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things^  but  for  this 
reason,  perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  pass  the  law  which  was 
projected  by  the  founder  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  In 
England. 

When  parliament  met  in  the  month  of  November  1724，  Maccles- 
Lord  Macclesfield  seemed  at  the  height  of  worldly  success,  geeming 
with  the  prospect  of  a  long  continuance  of  his  greatness,  stability. 
From  the  union  of  genius  for  legal  distinctions  and  unwearied 
industry,  he  had  acquired  with  the  public  the  highest  possible 
reputation  as  a  Judgey  and  except  by  a  few  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  supposed  to 
be  Immaculate,  f     His  levees  were  crowded  by  laity  and 

•  2  Cor.  Sir  R,  W.  IS. 

f  No  attention  is  to  be  piud  to  the  line  in  Duke  Wharton's  satire  on  the 
lawyers, 

" When  Parker  shall  pronounce  one  right  decree," 

as  one  of  the  impossibilities  on  which  he  says, 

" Then  shall  I  cease  my  charmer  to  adore. 
And  think  of  love  and  politics  no  more." 

For  though  he  is  right  with  respect  to  Paqe,  and  one  or  two  more,  he  scatters 
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cxxn    clergy.     At  his  newlj-acqulred  country  seat,  Sfairboum 
*    Castle,  he  exercised  a  splendid  hospitality,  and  he  had  been 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  not  only  of  Oxfordshire  in  which 
it  stood,  but  likewise  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Warmck,  in 
which  likewise  he  had  acquired  large  possessions. 

Walpole,  now  the  undisputed  Prime  Minister,  had,  by  his 
dexterous  management  in  the  last  sesaioii,  almost  annihilated 
opposition,  and  for  a  time  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Jacobites^ 
without  show  of  resistance,  submitted  to  his  mle.  The 
Great  Seal^  under  such  a  Minister,  was  conddered  free  from 
all  the  perils  and  anxieties  which  generally  surround  it.  For 
a  time  all  went  well,  and  another  very  smooth  session  was 
anticipated.  The  Chancellor  might  himself  have  been  thought 
an  emblem  of  the  joyous  conjuncture  which  he  described, 
when  in  the  King's  name  he  pronounced  these  words :  一  "  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  persuaded  yon  share  with  me  in 
. the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  prosperous  situation  of  affiurs; 
peace  with  all  powers  abroad  ；  at  home  perfect  tranquillity^ 
plenty,  and  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  all  dvil  and 
religious  rights,  are  most  (^tinguishiiig  marks  of  the  fayour 
and  protection  of  Divine  Providence.  And  these,  with  all 
their  happy  consequences,  will,  I  doubt  not  by  tbe  bleadng 
of  God  upon  our  joint  endeavours,  be  long  continued."* 
Beginning  Whether  Macclesfield  had  any  misgivings  or  fatal  anticipa- 
troubles.     "ons  respecting  himself  I  know  not,  but  his  ruin  was  at  hand. 

In  a  few  days  the  storm  of  public  indignation  aroee  against 
him  ；  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  in  a 
few  months  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under  sentence 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords, 一 while  the  vulgar  insulted  him  with  the  oft-repeated 
saying  that  "Staffordshire  had  produced  the  three  greatest 
rogues  ever  known  in  England, — Jack  Shepherd,  JanathoA 
mid,  and  Tom  Pabkeb  ！" 


his  aTKiwi  at  random  among  political  exponents  ；  and  there  cannot  be  a  doobt 
that,  till  tbe  very  eve  of  Parker',  disgrace,  he  was  as  much  respected  m  any 
who  had  ever  sst  in  the  marble  chair.    The  Duke  went  bo  far  to  prore  his  per^ 
Ronal  enmity,  as  actually  to  ai^n 森 protest  against  the  lenioiey  of  tbe  aeotaoce 
pronounced  by  tbe  Peers  on  bis  victim. 
•  8  Pari.  Hist.  396. 
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Soon  after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  voices 一 
at  first  ambiguous ―  were  heard  whispering  that  great  frauds 
had  been  committed  on  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  that  their  money  had  been  made  away  with  by  the 
Masters,  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  intrusted  till  the  inter- 
minably delayed  decree  should  be  pronounced.  ！ Rumoure  soon 
became  louder  and  louder,  and  the  Chancellor's  name  was  pro- 
nounced as  having  caused  or  connived  at  all  the  abuses  which 
had  been  discovered.  The  whole  government  was  next  in- 
volved in  the  obloquy,  and  the  ever-watchful  opponents  of 

Minister  were  ready  to  say  that  Buch  enormities  could  only 
be  sanctioned  under  Hanoverian  auspices,  under  Whig  rule, 
and  under  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  had  now  usurped 
supreme  power.  Walpole,  with  his  usual  shrewdness  and  de- 
cision, immediately  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  whom  the  public  would  place  confidence,  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  to  make  a  report  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 
Assisted  by  three  Judges  and  the  Attorney  ami  Solicitor 
General,  the  Privy  Councillors  selected,  after  an  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  did  make  a  report  which  showed  that  there 
were  serious  defalcations  in  the  Masters'  offices,  and  that 
tiiere  was  a  grave  case  of  suspicion  against  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. His  Lordship  thereupon,  in  the  hope  of  setting  him- 
self right  with  the  public,  immediately  issued  a  very  stringent 
order  by  which  every  Master  was  ordered  to  send  all  the 
trast-moniefl  and  securities  in  his  hands  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  a  chest  under  three  locks,  one  to  be  kept  by  the 
Master  himself,  another  by  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  third  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank.*  But 
this  was  considered  rather  an  acknowledgment  of  past  mis- 
condact  ；  the  storm  of  Indignation  rose  higheir  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  loud  declarations  were  made  that  he 
could  not  decently  occupy  the  judgment-seat  longer  till  the 
charges  against  himself  where  inveatigated*  The  Ministry  be- 
coming afraid  of  being  suspected  of  a  wish  to  screen  a  guilty 
ooUeague,  Lord  Maoclesfield  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
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office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Peter  King,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  appointed  to  officiate  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Great  Seal  was  put 
into  commission.  When  the  Lords  CommisBioners 一 Sir 
Joseph  JekyU,  Sir  Geoffrey  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Kobert  Ray- 
mond were  swom  in  before  the  Council^  it  was  published  to 
the  world  that  the  King  thus  addressed  them: 一 "  I  have 
had  such  experience  of  your  integrity  and  ability  that  it  ia 
with  pleasure  I  now  put  the  Great  Seal  into  your  hands. 
You  are  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  die 
Masters  in  Chancery.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the 
taking  effectual  care  that  entire  satiBfaction  be  made  to  the 
suitors  of  the  Court,  and  that  they  be  not  exposed  to  any 
dangers  for  the  future  ；  and  I  have  such,  confidence  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  I  now  repose  in  you,  that  I  am. 
persuaded  you  will  look  narrowly  to  the  behaviour  of  all  the 
officers  under  your  jurisdiction,  and  will  see  that  they  act 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  justice  and  to  the  ease  of  my 
subjects."* 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  this  proceeding  would  tran- 
quillise  the  public  mind,  and  that  it  would  be  left  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  to  grant  relief  for  past  wrongs,  and  to- 
make  regulations  to  guard  the  property  of  the  suitors  for  Ae 
future.  But  it  was  found  that  the  deficit  oould  not  be  made 
up  without  the  interference  of  parliament,  and  many  were 
of  opinion  that  exemplary  punishment  should  be  inflicted  ou 
him  who  was  considered  the  chief  delinquent. 

ProceediDgs  were  originated  in  the  House  of  CommoDS 
by  a  petition  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Morpeth, 
guardians  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Montague^  a 
lunatic,  stating  that  large  sums  paid  to  a  Master  in  Chanoeiy 
on  her  account,  had  been  embezzled,  and  praying  such  relief 
as  the  House  should  think  fit.  A  debate  arisixig,  it  was 
adjourned  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  more  infoimatioa 
before  any  resolution  should  be  passed  In  a  few  days,  the 
following  royal  message  was  brought  down; 一 


•  8  Pari  Hist  417. 
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" George  R 

" His  Majesty  having  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  suitors 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  in  danger  of  losing  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  from  the  insufficiency  of  some  of 
the  Masters,  thought  himself  obliged,  in  justice  and  com- 
passion to  the  said  suitors,  to  take  the  most  speedy  and 
proper  method  the  law  would  allow  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  Masters'  accounts,  and  securing  their  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  suitors :  and  his  Majesty  having  had 
several  Reports  laid  before  him  in  pursuance  of  the  di- 
rections he  had  given,  has  ordered  the  said  Reports  to  be 
communicated  to  this  House,  that  this  House  may  have  as 
ftiU  and  as  perfect  a  view  of  this  important  affiiir  as  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  and  nature  of 
the  proceedings  would  admit  of."  * 

Soon  after,  Sir  Greoige  Oxenden  f,  having  made  a  long 
speech  upon  the  enormous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  magistrate 
who  was  at  the  h&eA  of  that  court,  and  whose  duty  it  con- 
sequently was  to  prevent  them,  concluded  by  movizig,  "  that 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
Doddington,  who  said,  "the  misconduct  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor was  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence,  eince  most 
of  the  estates  in  England,  once  in  thirty  years,  pass  through 
the  Court  of  Chancery."  Mr.  Pultney  and  Sir  William 
Wyndham  took  the  opposite  side,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Reports  laid  on  the  table  were  no  sufficient  ground 
for  an  impeachment,  and  that  the  Commons  were  bound 
themselves  first  to  institute  an  inquiry.  But  an  immediate 
impeachment  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  273  to  164,  and 
Sir  George  Ozenden  was  ordered  forthwith  to  present  it  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  he  had  performed  this  duty,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to 
indemnify  witnesses  who  should  give  evidence  respecting  the 
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•  8  Pari.  Hist.  415. 

个 He  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Leicesterhousc  party  ；  and,  certainly,  the 
Prince's  friends  were  eager  in  the  prosecution,  from  the  recollection  that  Parker 
had  taken  a  strong  part  again"  the  Heir-apparent  for  the  King. 
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sale  of  offices  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  it  speedily 
passed  both  Houses.  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  some  of  Lord 
Maccleafield^s  private  firiends  made  a  feeble  stand  for  him  in 
the  House  of  Conunons,  on  a  motion  respecting  Ae  framing 
of  tbe  articles  of  impeachment,  but  were  defeated^  being 
bitterly  opposed  by  Serjeant  Pengelly,  Sir  Clement  Weai^, 
and  odier  Chancery  lawyers,  who  considered  that  Aey  bad 
been  personally  ill-used  by  the  late  Chancellor. 

In  the  Lords  there  was  a  smart  debate  on  the  question, 
whether  die  trial  should  take  place  at  the  bar  of  their  own 
House,  or  in  Westminster  Hall  ？  and  a  majority  preferring  the 
former,  there  was  a  strong  protest  signed  by  sevml  Peers 
on  the  ground  that  all  possible  publicity  and  solemnity 
should  be  given  to  a  proceeding  of  each  national  impartanoe. 
Those  who  wished  to  render  the  prosecution  effectual)  wisely 
contrived  to  make  it  appear  as  much  as  poodble  a  judicial 
inquiry  instead  of  a  theatre  for  rhetorical  display. 

The  trial  excited  intense  interest,  and  aldiough  very  few 
ccmld  be  admitted  to  be  present,  great  crowds  aaeembled  in 
Palace  Yard  daily  while  it  lasted.  The  dbarge  not 
capital,  there  was  no  Lord  High  Steward  appointed* 
Peter  King,  Lord  Chief  Jostioe  of  the  Connnon  Pleae, 
acted  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gave  dixectionB 
to  the  managerB  for  the  Commons  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  and  afterwards  pronounced  seate&oe.  The  Peen 
wore  their  robes.  The  defendant  was  evwry  morniDg  called 
upon  to  appear,  and  had  a  stool  jdaoed  for  him  within  Ae 
l»r.* 

The  trial  began  on  the  6th  of  May^  and  lasted  thirteen 
days,  the  House  generally  sitting  from  ten  in  the 
till  nine  in  tbe  evening,  with  adjoummmtfl,  daring 
for  refreshment.  The  principal  managers  for  the 
were  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  SoUdtor  General,  Mr. 
Mr.  Onslow^  and  Lord  Morpeth.  Lord  Macdeefield  was 
defended  hj  Seijeant  Probyn,  Dr.  Sayer,  and  Mr.  Strange. 
He  himaelf  took  an  active  part  in  croes-exammiog  the  wit- 


*  When  referred  to  during  tbe  trial,  he  was  dengnated  "  Hm  nohU  £irt 
within  the  bar.**  Peers  on  trial  for  trauoii  or  fialoDjr  are  plaoed  outade  tbe 
bar. 
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nessesy  and  arguing  pointfi  of  law,  and,  after  hk  couiiBel  had  chap. 


been  folly  heard,  he  addressed  the  House  on  tbe  whole  of  the 
case. 

The  twenty-one  Articles  of  Impeachment,  in  substance.  Articles  of 
charged  him  with  selling  masterships  in  Chancery  when  the  ^^J^" 
office,  being  vacant,  was  in  his  own  gift;  with  receiving 
large  siims  of  money  for  agreeing  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
masterships  from  one  Master  to  another  ；  with  receiving  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  agreeing  to  a  sale  and  transfer  of  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  custodies  ；  with  conniving  at  the  frau- 
dulent practice  of  Masters  paying  for  their  places  out  of  the 
suitors'  money  in  their  hands;  with  trying  to  conceal  the 
delinquencies  of  an  insolvent  Master,  who  had  absconded  ； 
with  encouraging  the  Masters  to  traffic  with  trust  money, 
and  with  advising  them  to  conceal  the  frauds  they  had  com* 
mitted. 

The  formal  "  Answer"  put  in  by  the  defendant  disclaimed 
all  corruption,  and  relied  on  law  and  usage. 

I  will  present  to  the  reader  a  little  specimen  of  the  open- 忠^^ 。（ 
ing  of  the  managers :  "  Will  example  plead  for  him  ？  nagen. 
Surely,  my  Lords,  there  are  none  such :  or  if  there  were, 
what  would  that  be  but  to  defend  crimes  hj  their  own  black- 
ness and  malignity  ？  as  if  a  distemper  were  not  to  admit  of 
any  remedy,  because  it  is  general  and  contagious.  Bat  sup- 
poeing,  for  argument's  sake,  there  have  been  great  persons, 
his  predecessors,  who  have  ventured  upon  small  presents  and 
gifts  OQ  such  occasions,  does  it  follow,  with  any  colour 
or  pretence  of  reasoning,  those  having  been  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  extortion  of  ex- 
orbitant sums  to  connive  at  outrageous  oppreeaions,  exceed- 
ing almost  the  fears  of  the  oppressed  themselves^  should 
take  shelter  under  the  poor  plea  of  precedent  ？  Whence 
comes  it,  that  example  should  have  all  the  beauty  of  an 
angel  where  it  should  be  shunned,  and  all  the  deformity  of 
a  fiend  where  it  should  be  followed  ？  Happy  had  it  been  for 
him  who  now  excites  our  pity  as  well  ae  our  indignation, 
happy  for  the  widows  and  fatherless  whom  his  miacondnct 
has  reduced  to  want,  had  he  copied  his  renowned  prede- 
cesaors  in  their  wise  and  upright  administration  of  justice. 
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CHAP.    To  what  a  low  ebb  would  the  virtue  and  reputation  of  this 

 nation  be  reduced,  if  impunity  could  jugtiiy  offences,  and 

bribery  should  be  called  the  fashion  of  the  age  ？  His  Lord- 
ship, in  his  answer  to  tbe  articles  of  impeachment,  says,  *  be 
did  not  sell  offices  ；  and  that  he  only  received  presents  from 
the  persons  on  whom  the  offices  were  conferred.'  There 
probably  may  be  a  difference  between  a  present  and  a  price  ； 
if  there  is,  it  is  the  latter  Iiis  Lordship  is  charged  with 
taking  ；  a  price  fixed  by  his  Lordship,  insisted  upon,  haggled 
for,  and  unwillingly  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Unfortunately, 
the  price  was  greater  than  could  possibly  be  given  by  one 
who  was  to  be  contented  with  the  Mr  profits  of  the  office, 
as  was  well  known  by  the  recipient,  who,  to  make  amenda  to 
the  purchasers,  connived  at  their  paying  that  extravagant 
price  from  the  money  of  the  suitors  with  which  they  were 
intrusted  ；  and  indulged  them,  and  encouraged  them^  and 
compelled  them,  to  hazard  the  rest  of  that  money  in  specu- 
lations which  turned  out  to  be  disastrous.  Agunst  apparent 
extortioners  and  robbers  we  guard  ourselves  with  a  caution 
proportionable  to  the  infamy  of  their  characters  ；  but  when 
the  sanctity  of  the  laws  and  the  ensigns  of  authority,  de- 
signed to  defend  and  protect  us,  are  made  use  of  to  invite  os 
into  ruin,  how  sure  and  extensive  must  that  ruin  be  ？  My 
Lords,  the  Commons  have  beheld,  with  the  deepest  concern, 
such  corrupt  practices  in  this  high  Court  一  such  as  have  de- 
formed the  beauty  of  justice.  The  first  magistrate  in  the 
state,  who  is  invested  with  an  extraordinary  power  to  detect 
and  punish  fraud,  becomes  himself  its  fabricator  and  its 
patron.  The  guardian  of  orphans  has  proved  their  oppressor* 
The  Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience  prostituteB  his  own. 
He  who  ought  to  reform  abuses  and  amend  the  laws  spends 
hia  days  and  nights  in  an  ignominious  traffic  with  the  beet 
bidder.  He  who  ought  almost  to  be  revered  as  a  superior 
being  above  human  firailty,  and  only  presented  to  the  imagin- 
ation as  dealing  out  blessings,  is  actually  beheld  employing 
the  scales  of  justice  in  the  business  of  a  usurer." 
Evidence.  The  evidence  was  very  long,  and  clearly  established  that 
Lord  Macclesfield  had  sold  masterships  through  his  agent, 
Peter  Cottingham  ；  that  he  had  received  Bums  for  consentiiig 
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to  the  transfer  of  others  ；  that  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
office  of  master  led  to  great  abuse  ；  that  in  several  instances 
the  suitors  had  suffered  from  the  master  becoming  uusolvent, 
and  that  Lord  Macclesfield  had  takei^  great  pains  to  conceal 
these  abuses  and  losses  from  the  public. 

I  will  give  from  the  examination  of  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  in  days  of 
yore  such  negotiations  were  conducted :  Master  Bennet  had 
agreed  with  Master  Hiococks  to  buy  his  office  from  him  on  ob- 
taining the  necessary  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
transfer.  Being  now  compelled  under  the  indemnity  act  to  dis* 
dose  all  that  passed,  he  said,  "  I  applied  to  Mr.  Cottingham 
and  desired  him  to  let  me  know  my  Lord  Chancellor's  thoughts, 
whether  he  approved  of  me  to  succeed  Mr.  Hiccocks?  Soon 
after  that  he  told  me  he  had  acquainted  my  Lord  with  the 
message,  and  my  Lord  expressed  himself  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  father,  and  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do 
me  a  favour  and  kindness,  and  that  he  had  no  objection  in 
the  world  to  me 一  but  that  *  there  was  a  present  expected, 
and  that  be  did  not  doubt  but  I  knew  that  ； ,  I  answered, 《 I 
had  heard  there  was,  and  I  was  willing  to  do  what  was  usual  ；， 
I  desired  to  know  what  would  be  expected;  he  said  (he 
could  name  no  sum,  and  I  might  apply  to  my  brother  a 
master,  and  Master  Godfrey  who  had  recommended  me,  and 
they  would  teU  me  what  was  proper  to  offer.,  I  returned  to 
Mr.  Cpttingham  and  told  him 《 I  had  talked  with  them  about 
it,  and  their  opinion  was  lOOOt  was  sufficient  for  me  to  offer, 
but  I  would  not  stand  for  guineas.'  Upon  this  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham shook  hia  head,  and  said,  *  That  won't  do,  Mr.  Bennet, 
you  must  be  better  advised  ；,  ( Why,'  said  I，  *  won't  that  do  ？ 
I  think  it  is  a  noble  present.'  Says  he,  *  a  great  deal  more 
has  been  given;'  Says  I, 《 I  fun  sure  my  brother  did  not  give 
BO  much,  and  I  desire  you  to  acquaint  my  Lord  with  the 
proposal.'  Says  he,  ( I  don't  care  to  go  with  that  proposal  ； 
you  may  find  somebody  else  to  go.'  Says  I,  *  I  don't  know 
whom  to  apply  to..  Says  he,  ( Mr.  Bennet^  eure  you  won't 
go  to  lower  the  price  ；  I  can  assure  you  Mr.  Kynaston  gave 
1500  guineas.'  Says  I，  *  only  acquaint  my  Lord  with  it, 
and  if  he  insists  on  more  I  will  consider  of  it.    Says  he. 
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CHAP^  * 仇 ere  is  no  kaggtiDg  with  my  Lord;  if  you  refuse  it>  I  d<m,t 
___  know  the  consequence;  he  may  resent  k  so  as  not  to  admit 
you  at  aO.'  Then  I  began  to  consider,  and  wae  loth  to  lose 
the  office,  and  told  him  *  I  would  give  150021'  He  said  *  Mr. 
Kynaston  had  given  guineas.'  Then  I  asked 《 whether  it 
mast  be  in  gold?'  He  said,  ^ia  what  way  you  will,  so  it  be 
guineas.'  On  the  Ifit  of  Jane  he  desired  me  *to  come  im- 
mediately, and  to  come  alone  and  bring  nobody  with  me,  for 
my  Lord  would  swear  me  in  that  morning.  ，  Accordingly  I 
went,  and  the  first  question  Mr.  Cottingham  asked  me  was 
*if  I  had  brought  the  money?'  I  told  him,  *  to  be  sure,  I 
should  not  come  without  it'  He  asked  me  *  what  it  was  in?' 
I  told  him  *  in  bank  bills,  one  of  1000 乙 and  the  other  67 5L, 
He  took  them  up  and  carried  them  to  my  Lord :  he  returned 
and  told  me 《 my  Lord  was  ready  to  admit  me.'  I  was  car- 
ried up  stairs,  mid  in  his  bed  chamber  was  I  sworn  as  Master., " 
The  witness  admitted  that  he  neither  should  nor  could  have 
bought  the  place  if  he  had  not  been  to  pay  for  it  with  the 
money  of  the  suitors  as  he  did. 
Sale  of  a  A  Btill  mote  amusing  scene  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
Mastenhip.  Qyidenoe  of  Master  Elde,  who  was  to  pay  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  a  much  larger  sum  as  the  office  was  vacant  by  death, 
and  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  carry  a  oondfdeiable 
portion  of  it  i&  specie.  In  this  instance  the  brokeiship  of 
Cottingham  was  at  first  dispensed  with,  and  the  Chancellor 
in  person  saw  and  dealt  with  the  purdiaser,  who  swore  as 
follows: ― "  His  Lordship  eaid  '  he  had  no  maimer  of  ob- 
jection to  me;  he  had  known  me  a  considerable  time,  and  ht 
believed  I  ehould  make  a  good  office.'  He  desired  me '  to 
consider  of  it,  and  to  come  to  him  again.'  I  came  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  told  him  ( Ihad  considered  of  it,  and  if  hk 
Lordship  would  admit  me  I  would  make  him  a  present  of 
4000Z.  or  5000^  ；'  I  cannot  Bay  which  of  the  two^  but  I 
believe  it  was  5000/.  My  Lord  said,  *  Thee  and  I,，  or  *yott 
and  I  (mjr  Lord  was  pleased  to  treat  me  as  a  friend),  most 
not  make  bargains.'  He  said  *  if  I  was  desirous  to  hare  the 
office  he  wouW  treat  with  me  in  a  different  manner  ibaa  he 
would  with  any  man  BviDg.'  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Cottingham, 
meeting  him  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  told  kim  *  I  had  been 
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at  my  Lord's,  and  mj  Lord  was  pLeaeed  to  speak  very  kindly 
to  me,  and  I  had  prqsosed  to  give  him  SOOOi'  Mr.  Cot- 
； ham  answered^ 一 《 Guineas  abb  hakim30M£B !!!,  I  im- 
Bktelj  went  to  my  Lord's,  being  willing  to  get  into  the 
！  afl  eoon  as  I  coiJigL  I  did  carry  with  me  5000  guineas 
in  gold  and  bank  notes.  I  had  the  money  in  mj  diambers, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  convey  it; 一 it  was  a  great  burthen 
and  weight,  but  xecoUectixig  I  had  a  basket  in  my  chambers, 
I  put  the  guineas  into  the  basket,  and  the  notes  with  them. 
I  went  In  a  chair,  and  took  the  basket  with  me  in  my  dmr. 
When  I  came  to  my  Lord's  house  I  saw  Mr.  Cottinghain 
there,  and  gave  him  the  basket,  and  desired  him  to  carry  it 
up  to  my  Lord.  I  saw  him  go  up  Btairs  with  the  basket,  and 
when  lie  came  down  he  intimated  to  me  that  lie  had  delivered 
it.  When  I  was  mdmitted,  mj  Lord  invited  me  to  dinner 
and  some  of  my  friends  with  me,  and  he  was  pleased  to  treat 
jne  and  some  Members  of  the  House  of  Conunona  in  a  very 
handaomo  maimer.  I  was  after  dinner  sworn  in  before  tliem* 
Some  months  after  I  spoke  to  my  Lord's  gendemaa,  and 
desired  him  if  he  aaw  sadi  a  basket,  that  he  would  give  it  me 
bftck.    He  did  00,  but  no  money  was  returned  in 仏，， 

Next»  I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Master 
ThurfUnu—^'Q.Q  had  agreed  with  Cottinghain  to  buy  a 
ooaatership  for  5000  guineas,  and  being  introduced  to  the 
liord  Chwoellor,  had  a  promise  that  he  should  be  admitted 
in  a  few  days,  but  a  difficulty  arose  from  an  inquiry  into  his 
diaracter  and  sufficiency  for  the  office,  insomuch  that  his 
admission  was  postponed,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  dispoaing  of  the  office  to  another  purchaser, ― 
《f  which"  said  he, 《（ gave  me  an  uneasiness  and  put  me  upon 
nn  expedient  that  since  I  could  not  have  ready  access  to  so 
great  a  person  as  his  Lordahipy  I  went  to  Kensington  one 
SDoming  to  wait  upon  the  Counteae  of  Macclesfield,  and  upon 
aencUsg  up  my  name  and  that  I  desired  to  speak  with  her,  in 
a  ahort  time  I  had  the  honour  of  Beeing  her,  and  acquainted 
her  that  I  was  the  person  that  my  Lord  had  promised  the 
office  to,  and  I  desired  her  to  intercede  with  my  Lord  that  I 
might  be  apeedilj  sworn  in.  Her  Ladyship  said, 《 She 
Xiever  did  meddle  in  any  affidrs  of  a  public  nature.'   I  used 
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CHAP,  several  arguments- with  her,  as  that  *  the  thing  was  now  public 
emi'  and  in  print,  and  it  would  be  a  great  ditia^K>i]itment  to 
'  me  and  might  affect  my  character  if  my  Lord  did  not  think 

fit  to  admit  me,*  and  I  acquainted  her  Ladyship  that  *  I  did 
not  expect  or  desire  to  come  in  without  the  due  present  that 
is  always  esteemed  the  perquisite  of  the  Great  SeaL,  Her 
Ladyship  was  preTailed  upon  to  promise  'she  would  write  a 
letter  and  acquaint  my  Lord  Chancellor  with  it.'  Before  I 
went  away  fVom  the  room  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
with  the  lady,  I  did  leave  upon  the  table  bank  notes  to  the 
value  of  5250/."—  Q.  "  How  were  they  directed?" —丄 " I 
directed  them  TO  the  Countess  op  Macclesfield." 一 
Q.  "  How  soon  after  were  you  admitted?" 一 A.  "Within 
two  or  three  days  at  farthest  I  was  admitted  and  sworn  in-'* 
The  witness  then  goes  on  to  state  that,  from  the  misconduct 
of  his  predecessor.  Master  Borret,  which  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  found  the  office  in  a 
state  of  the  most  dreadful  confusion^  the  money  of  the  suitora 
for  which  he  became  responsible  haying  been  abstracted,  and 
he  says,  that  if  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  whole  trath, 
" instead  of  giving  5000  guineas  for  the  appointment,  he 
would  have  given  5000  guineas  to  avoid  it."  He  added, 
however,  "that  some  months  after,  and  shortlj  before  the 
complaints  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  broke  out.  Lady 
Macdesfield  sent  for  him,  and  returned  him  3250"  saying 
' she  did  not  know  he  had  left  so  lai^e  a  present, — that  it  was 
too  large  a  present, — that  she  was  afraid  mj  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  一 that  the  largest 
part  must  be  taken  back,  and  that  she  would  appropriate  the 
rest  to  her  own  use.'" 
State  of  Godfrey,  another  witness,  gives  a  moBt  lamentable  account 
re"  office,  of  the  State  in  which  he  found  the  office  of  Master  Bor« 
ret,  who  seems  to  have  died  suddenly: 一 "  We  found  hk 
papers  in  great  confiision,  lying  without  any  method  or  order. 
We  collected  them  as  well  as  we  could,  and  what  things  we 
found  of  value  or  belonging  to  the  suitors  as  Goldsmith's 
notes,  we  put  them  on  a  file,  and  that  file,  tc^ether  with  other 
little  moveables  we  found  belonging  to  him,  as  rings  and  a 
watch,  were  all  put  in  a  bag,  and  we  put  them  into  a  trank, 
and  locked  them  up,  and  they  are  now  at  my  house."  Master 
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Borret  had  speculated  deeply  in  the  South  Sea,  with  the  CHAP. 

•  •  CXXIl 
suitors  money  in  his  hands,  and  thinking  at  one  time  to   

increase  the  amount  twenty  fold  for  his  own  benefit,  the 
whole  of  it  was  lost  Master  Dormer  and  other  Masters  had 
followed  his  example  with  the  like  hopes  and  the  like  result.  * 
When  the  defalcations  were  first  discovered,  it  was  proved 
that  the  Chancellor  compelled  all  the  Masters-  under  a  threat 
of  depriving  them  of  the  use  of  the  suitors'  money,  to  con- 
tribute to  make  them  up,  but  from  the  increasing  amount 
reparation  and  conoealment  became  impossible. 

The  managers  having  finished  their  evidence  on  all  the  Speech  of 
articles,  and  summed  up  at  great  length,  the  counsel  for  the  thedefend- 
defendant  thus  addressed  the  House: ― "  The  greatest  respect  "it. 
must  be  shown  for  a  prosecution  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  but  (with  all  respect  be  it  spoken)  they  have  in  this 
instance  mistaken  their  course,  and  instead  of  proceeding 
legislatively  to  remedy  a  defective  state  of  the  law,  and 
asking  your  Lordships  to  concur  with  them  in  prospectively 
amending  a  system  which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  abuse,  they 
have  been  misled  by  public  clamour  to  appeal  to  this  House 
as  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  call  for  punishment  where  there 
has  been  no  offence.  The  managers  have  utterly  failed  in 
making  out  the  inflamed  and  exaggerated  case  which  they 
opened,  and  we  might  well  contend  that  the  moderate  sums 
which  were  spontaneously  given  to  the  noble  Earl  within 
the  bar,  by  the  competent  and  respectable  persons  who  were 
appointed  by  him  to  be  Masters  in  Chancery,  were  "  preisents" 
only.  Yet,  assuming  that  they  were  the  "price"  received 
upon  the  sale  of  offices,  he  must  be  acquitted,  unless  the  sale 
of  these  offices  was  forbidden  by  the  common  law,  or  is  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  parliament.  There  is  no  pretence  for 
saying  that  it  is  malum  in  se,  一  that  the  practice  is  bo  much 
against  morality  and  sound  policy  that  it  cannot  be  endured 
in  any  well  regulated  state.  He  that  has  an  office  in  his  gift, 
if  he  takes  care  that  the  duties  of  it  are  faithfully  performed, 
may  dispose  of  it  as  he  may  of  any  thing  else  that  is  valuable^ 

•  It  is  well  for  the  Masters  that  they  are  no  longer  exposed  to  luch  tempta- 
tions, or  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  they  engaged  in  "  Railroad  specu* 
lations  ，， 一 as  saucing  as  the  "  South  Sea.'* 
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CHAP,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  himself  and 
CXXII.  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  bestowed.  The  receiving  of 
•D  money  for  it  is  no  act  of  injustice  to  the  person  appointed, 

for  he  had  n6  right  to  it,  and  his  advancement  is  owing  to  the 
favour  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  nomination.  If  the 
office  be  valuable,  so  is  the  right  of  nomination  to  it, —  which 
may  be  considered  part  of  the  estate  of  that  person  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Of  whatever  nature  the  offence  may  be,  the  con- 
Bequence  does  not  follow  that  its  duties  will  not  be  adequately 
performed  because  a  consideration  has  been  paid  for  it.  The 
Roman  Civil  Law,  the  great  fountain  of  justice,  which  hu- 
manised the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  North,  permitted  the 
sale  of  offices.  In  France  justice  is  administered  with  great 
purity,  and  her  Parliaments  boast  of  magistrates  equal  in 
learning  and  integrity  to  any  that  have  ever  graced  the 
bench  in  Westminster  Hall  ；  yet  in  that  country  the  highest 
judicial  offices  may  be  transmitted  to  faeirSy  or  may  be  resigned 
during  life  to  a  purchasing  Buccessor.  Our  own  records 
present  many  instances  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  being  exposed  to  sale,  and  openly,  and 
•avowedly,  and  without  censure  or  scandal,  purchased  from  the 
Crown.  With  ns  the  distinction  has  always  been  preaerved  be- 
tween the  sale  of  justice  and  the  sale  of  judicial  offices;  and  while 
the  former  had  been  condemned,  the  latter  has  been  tolerated. 
In  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  *  Richard  Fitz-AUared  fined 
fifteen  marks  of  silver  that  he  might  8it  with  Kalpli  Basset, 
the  King's  Justiciar,  to  hold  the  King's  Pleas,'  or  as  we 
should  say,  *  to  be  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench/  ―  and  an  entry  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  money 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State.  So  in  a  sub- 
' sequent  reign  there  is  an  inrolment  in  the  public  records  still 
extant,  showing  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  itself  was 
Bold :  Gualterut  de  Gray  dat  Domino  Regi  5000  mar-c.  pro 
habendd  CanceUariA  Domini  Regis  totd  vitd  sud,  etpro  habendd 
inde  chartA  Domini  Regis.  *  Lord  Coke  has  censured  this 
transaction  ；  but  Walter  de  Gray  enjoyed  the  office,  and  the 
open  announcement  of  the  price  he  paid  for  it  shows  that 
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there  was  no  horror  exciied  by  the  sole  of  offices  in  the  times 
when  the  oommon  law  took  its  origin.  The  very  dictum  to 
be  found  elsewhere  against  the  sale  of  the  Chancellorship, 
proceeds  on  the  ground  that,  being  partly  of  an  ecde8ia8ti(»l 
nature,  the  sale  of  it  might  savour  of  simony, 一 and  being 
treated  as  an  exception,  it  proves  the  rule.  But  the  statute 
6  EA  6.  c.  16.  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  the  sale  of  certain 
offices  concerning  the  administration  of  justice  ―  so  much 
relied  upon  by  the  managers  一  is  decisive  against  them  with 
regard  to  their  argument  on  the  common  law  ；  for  it  provides 
that  *  thb  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  contract  made  before 
the  Ist  of  March  then  next,'  一 and  farther  that  *  this  act 
•ehall  not  extend,  or  be  prejudicial  to  any  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  King's  courts,  commonly  called  the  King's 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  to  atiy  Justices  of  Assize,  but 
that  they,  and  every  of  them,  may  do  in  every  behalf,  touch, 
ing  and  concerning  any  office  or  offices  to  be  given  or  granted 
by  them,  as  they  or  any  of  them  might  have  done  befoce  the 
making  of  this  act.'  By  virtue  of  thia  proviso,  the  officee 
of  Master  in  the  King's  Bench,  of  Prothonotary  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  of  Clerk  of  Assize,  are  at  this  day  openly  and 
ayowedly  sold  by  the  ermined  sages  who  now  sit  upon  th^ 
woolsacks  in  your  Lordship's  house,  to  advise  you  whether 
the  sale  of  offices  be  a  misdemeanour  by  the  common  law  of 
England.  It  comes  then,  my  Lords,  to  the  construction  to 
•be  put  upon  the  enacting  clause  of  that  statute.  Now  this 
being  a  penal  statute,  it  is  not  to  be  extended  by  implication, 
and  as  it  creates  a  new  offence,  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted 
for  that  offence,  except  of  the  nature  一  to  the  degree  一  and 
in  the  manner  which  the  statute  specifies :  it  contains  no 
general  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  offices  —  but  merely  inflicts 
«  particular  penalty  on  those  who  buy  or  sell  offices  which 
are  not  excepted  from  its  operation.  The  contract  made  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller  is  declared  void  ；  the  party  sellbg 
loses  his  estate  and  interest  in  the  office,  and  the  party  buyr 
ing  is  rendered  incapable  to  hold  and  enjoy  it  There  is  no 
maxim  of  English  law  better  established,  that  when  a  statute 
appoints  a  penalty  for  doing  a  thing  which  before  was  ixmor 
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CHAP,    cent,  and  points  out  how  the  penalty  is  to  be  imposed,  the 

 offence  is  to  be  punished  in  that  way  and  no  other.  *  We 

D.  1725.  deny  that  this  office  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute,  or  that  the  noble  Earl  has  sold  it  ；  but  at  all  events, 
the  statute  only  inflicts  upon  him  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  nomination  to  it  for  the  future  ；  一 and  that  he  has  already 
Buffered  by  the  loss  of  the  Great  Seal  ；  一  bo  that  he  is  liable  to 
no  other  punishment,  and  the  present  impeachment  cannot 
be  supported.  But  it  is  painful,  and  humiliating,  and  unne- 
cessary, and  improper  to  resort  to  such  technical  reasoning, 
for  neither  morally  nor  legally  has  the  noble  Earl  o(»nmitted 
any  offence.  The  best  proof  that  the  practice  is  neither 
against  common  law  nor  statute  law  is,  that  it  has  been  inva- 
riably, and  confessedly,  and  notoriously  followed  by  all  his 
predecessors  一  which  we  do  not  urge  to  palliate  violation 
of  duty  一  but  to  show  that  no  duty  has  been  violated. 
Many  most  pure  and  upright  men  have  eat  in  the  marble 
chair  since  the  statute  passed,  and  all  of  them,  with- 
out anj  public  censure,  and  without  any  self-reproach, 
have  received  gratuities  on  disposing  of  these  offices  一  and 
with  as  little  hesitation^  and  as  little  secrecy  as  they  have 
received  their  fixed  fees  or  their  annual  salary.  Nay  more, 
where  Chancellors  have  been  impeached  in  factious  times  (as 
in  the  instances  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Somers),  and 
there  was  the  most  eager  desire  to  bring  them  to  shune  ― 
Among  all  the  frivolous  charges  preferred  against  them,  no 
political  opponent,  no  furious  zealot,  no  private  enemy  ever 
thought  of  accusing  them  of  corruption,  because  they  had 
conformed  to  the  usage  of  selling  offices  in  their  court  Should 
this  now  be  adjudged  criminal,  what  numbers  of  good  and 
juBt  men  now  sleeping  in  their  honoured  graves  are  to  be 
exhumed  and  put  upon  their  trial,  and  condemned  as  crimi* 
nals?  Your  Lordships  are  called  upon  to  spread  an  uniyeisal 
doud  of  reproach  and  infamy  over  venerable  sages  of  the  law, 
some  of  them  the  ancestors  of  illustrious  Peers  now  pxesenty 
一  men  whose  memories  have  hitherto  been  considered  sacred, 
and  have  not  only  been  fondly  cherished  by  their  descendante, 
but  have  been  dear  to  their  country  一  men  who  despised  riches 
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ftiid  hated  covetOusness^  who  would  have  shi-unk  with  ab-  CHAP. 

horrence  from  every  appearance  of  corruption,  and  who,  with-   ^ 

out  ostentation,  were  famous  in  their  day  for  acts  of  bene^  a.i>.  1725. 
volence  and  charity.  Till  within  a  few  short  months  the 
noble  Earl  within  your  bar  was  equally  respected,  and  every 
one  believed  that  he  too  would  go  down  to  the  tomb  regretted 
and  revered.  His  public  services  require  no  panegyric.  We 
might  appeal  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  now  managers 
figainst  him,  whether  they  have  not  often  applauded  him  with 
warmth,  whether  they  have  not  loudly  commended  his  zeal 
and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  our  country 一  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  Protestant  succession  ―  his  disin- 
terested and  patriotic  conduct  in  moments  the  most  trying? 
Did  they  not  love  as  well  as  praise  him  ？  Have  they  not 
celebrated  his  noble  refusal  of  the  Great  Seal  itself  when  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  prin- 
ciples ？  and  when  they  saw  him  honourably  placed  in  the  high 
station  which  he  lately  adorned,  did  they  not  rejoice  in  his 
elevation  as  their  own  security  and  happiness  ？  This  once 
was  the  Earl's  character  ；  this  once  his  merit.  What  has  he 
since  done  to  have  his  name  branded  to  all  postenty  as  guilty 
of  judicial  corruption  ？  He  has  administered  justice  between 
party  and  party  as  Chancellor  (all  allow)  in  a  manner  as  able 
and  as  upright  as  the  most  distinguished  and  most  virtuous 
of  hid  predecessors.  He  has  not  introduced  a  new  system 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  offices  in  his  court.  Consider 
the  difficulties  which  beset  such  attempts  at  reform  一  the 
vested  interests  which  must  be  affected  一  the  hardships  which 
must  be  inflicted  on  individuals  and  families  ―  the  miscon- 
struction to  which  the  reformer  is  exposed,  and  the  odium 
which  he  is  sure  to  incur.  But,  my  Lords,  if  the  noble  Earl 
be  thought  wanting  in  energy,  if  he  ought  to  have  been  more 
active  in  improving  our  institutions,  is  not  this  rather  matter 
for  the  criticism  of  the  historian  or  biographer,  than  to  be 
made  the  foundation  of  an  indictment  before  a  grand  jury, 
or  an  impeachment  before  this  august  assembly  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanour  ？  Then,  my  Lords,  remember  how  the 
noble  Earl  has  employed  the  wealth  he  has  acquired,  and  con- 
sider whether  so  to  employ  it  he  would  acquire  it  by  the  coni- 
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mission  of  a  crime.  It  was  a  cruel  application  by  one  of  thd 
managers  of  a  well  •known  maxini,  that  *  a  man  may  be  profuse 
of  his  own  while  he  greedily  grasps  the  property  of  others.' 
But  how  has  the  noble  Earl  been  profuse  ？ 一 in  relieving  the 
needy  and  the  oppressed  一 in  assisting  poor  scholars, — in  pa- 
tronising obscure  merit  wherever  he  could  find  it  out, 一 in  libe- 
rally contributing  wherever  a  benevolent  object  was  to  he 
gained  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  charitaBle.  Are  you  ne- 
cessarily to  infer  that  he  was 《 unsatisfied  in  getting ,  because 
*  in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely  ？  ，  Hard,  indeed,  is  the 
condition  of  the  Earl,  when  his  very  virtues,  when  his  most 
commendable  actions  are  turned  to  his  disgrace  ―  are  wrested 
into  instruments  to  achieve  his  ruin.  He  who  has  *  a  hand  open 
OS  day  for  melting  cbarity'  you  are  required  to  believe  must 
necessarily  be  guilty  of  corruption  and  extortion.  Such  is 
the  reasoning  of  his  accusers,  but  he  has  your  Lordshipe  for 
his  Judges.'* 

The  noble  defendant,  during  the  disputes  about  eyidence, 
spoke  to  the  managers  rather  contemptuously,  and  at  last 
drew  forth  this  remonstrance  from  Onslow :  "  The  manegen 
cannot  but  observe  the  indecent  behaviour  of  this  Lord, 
and  his  unworthy  manner  of  treating  ue.  We  do  not  think  tbe 
Lord  at  the  bar  should  be  directing  the  managers  as  if  he  eat 
in  his  place  as  Judge.  We  are  here  advocates  for  all  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain^  to  demand  justice  agiunst  him." 
I  must  acknowledge  that  the  whole  trial  was  conducted  by 
them  in  a  good  spirit,  and  in  a  very  business-like  manner  一 
while  every  now  and  then  the  sharp  country  attorney 
could  be  discovered  under  the  disguise  of  the  EarL 

Witnesses  were  called  to  make  out  the  usage  relied  oik 
However,  only  three  instances  of  the  sale  of  the  office 
of  Master  were  established  一  one  in  Lord  Cowper^s  time, 
and  two  in  Lord  Harcourt's  ；  the  largest  amount  re- 
ceived being  800 乙， and  the  money  Laving  been  paid  in 
every  inetance  out  of  the  private  funds  of  the  parties  before 
their  admission,  without  any  meddling  with  the  money  of 
the  suitors.  To  account  for  the  larger  sums  paid  to  the 
defendant  for  Masterships,  he  proved  that  other  offices  in 
Uie  Court  of  Chancery,  particularly  those  of  the  sworn  and 
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waiting  clerks^  had  greatly  rjsen  in  price  of  late  years.  He  CHAP, 
further  proved  that  he  had  himself  contributed  1000/.  Ho 


make  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  Master,  and  that  he  had  given  ▲  。•  1725, 
away  large  suras  in  charity. 

Before  the  Commons  replied,  he  begged  permission  himself  hu  upeech 
to  address  the  House,  and  several  days  were  given  to  him  to  Jj^Jf 二罾 。 
prepare.  His  speech  was  a  very  masterly  performance,  but 
was  confined  to  a  miuute  analysis  of  the  evidence  which 
would  now  be  uninteresting  and  unintelligible.  He  went 
over  all  the  twenty-one  Articles  of  the  impeachment,  and 
tried  to  show  that  they  were  all  unsupported.  He  thus 
concluded,  perhaps  with  more  dignity  and  a  better  chance 
of  a  favourable  result,  than  in  the  most  laboured  peroration : 
" My  Lords,  having  thus  gone  through  all  my  observations, 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  close  them  by  ofTering 
something  in  general :  but  I  think  it  proper  to  forbear.  I 
am  not  conscious  myself  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to 
apply  to  the  passions,  which  is  a  common  artifice  to  asaist 
a  weak  defence.  If  I  have  done  any  public  or  private  goodj 
(of  which  last  some  specimen  has  been  laid  before  your 
Lordships,)  it  will,  I  am  confident,  have  its  full  weight.  I 
submit  my  whole  life  and  conduct  to  your  Lordships' 
judgment  ；  and  rely  entirely  on  your  justice  for  my  ac- 
quittal." 

At  last,  on  the  25th  of  May,  ninety-three  Peers  being  pre-  He  U 
sent,  the  Earl  being  placed  at  the  bar  and  the  Commons  at-  了"" 
tending.  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  put  this  question  severally  guiU" 
to  every  Peer,  beginning  with  the  junior,  "la  Thoinas  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  guilty  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours 
charged  upon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  Not  guilty  ？  ，，  and  the  unanimous  answer  of  all 
was,  "  Guilty,  upon  my  honour."    Lord  Chief  Justice  King, 
" My  Lords,  your  Lordships   have   unanimously  found 
Thomas  Earl  of  Macclesfield  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanoura  charged  upon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,    The  defendant  was  then  called  upon 
to  appear  at  the  bar  to  bear  the  verdict,  but  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Lord  President,  signified  that  be  was  so 
much  indisposed  that  he  was  unable  to  attend.    He  appeared 
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CHAP.,  at  the  bar  the  foUowinjr  morning,  when  the  verdict  was 
solemnly  intimated  to  him.    He  then  attempted  to  make  a 

 speech  in  exculpation  of  his  conduct,  but  being  interrupted 

<*•  ». 】725.  by  the  managers,  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
House.  He  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  custody  of 
the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod;  and  the  Lords 
proceeded  to  consider  what  sentence  should  be  passed  upon 
him.  • 

A  friendly  motion  was  made,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  be  asked,  "  whether  the  sale  of  an  office  that  hath 
relation  to  the  administration  of  justice,  be  an  offence  against 
the  common  law  ？  ，，  but  it  met  with  no  encouragement,  and 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  All  then  agreed  that  he 
should  pay  a  heavy  fine,  to  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of 
the  suitors  who  had  suffered  from  the  insolvency  of  the  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery,  and  the  sum  was  fixed  at  30，000i 
The  sen-  The  grand  question  was^  whether  he  should  not  likewise 
Lord  Mac-  ^  disqualified  to  hold  any  place  or  employment  in  the 
clerfeld.  state  or  commonwealth,  upon  which  there  was  a  long  and 
animated  debate,  one  side  insisting  that  the  loss  of  his 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  the  heavy  costs  of  his  defence, 
the  anxiety  he  had  suffered,  and  the  disgrace  cast  upon  him, 
together  with  the  proposed  fipe,  would  be  punishment 
enough,  considering  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessors  ； 
while  the  other  contended,  with  great  vehemence,  that,  ac- 
cording to  invariable  precedent  and  clear  reason,  a  person 
who,  upon  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons,  had  been 
convicted  of  corruption  in  a  high  judicial  office,  should,  for 
the  protection  of  the  present  generation,  and  as  a  warning 
to  posterity,  be  effectually  prevented  from  filling  the  seat 
of  judgment  which  he  had  dishonoured  ；  and  they  pointed 
out  many  circumstances  to  show  that  this  was  an  aggrar- 
vated  case,  which  would  be  most  inadequately  punished 
by  a  mere  pecuniary  fine.  On  a  division,  the  numbers 
were  equal,  42  to  42,  一  so,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
House  of  Lords  一 prtBsumitur  pro  negante  一  the  motion  was 
lost.  Then  violent  protests  were  drawn  up  and  numerously 
signed  against  this  decision. 一 Still  the  sentence  was  not  to 
l>e  pronouBced  till  judgment  was  prayed  by  the  Commom. 
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The  managers  immediatelj  feceiyed  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  their  House  by  Speaker  Compton*,  who  said  to  them: 
" You  have  maintained  the  charge  of  the  Commons  with  a  ▲  。•  ns/j. 
strength  of  reason  and  beauty  of  expression,  which  would  Thanks  to 
have  gained  you  the  highest  applause  in  the  most  flonriBhing  the  ma- 
Grecian  commonwealths : 

 " Nec  dignius  unquam 

Migestas  memikit  sese  Roroana  locutam." 

You  have  stopped  the  cries  of  orphans,  and  dried  up  the 
tears  of  the  widow  ；  even  those  who  must  ever  be  insensible 
of  the  benefits  they  receive  ―  idiots  and  lunatics  (and  such 
only  can  be  insensible  of  them)  一  will  be  the  partakers  of  the 
fruits  of  your  labours."  He  went  on  more  particularly  to 
thank  them  for  having  shown  that  the  power  of  impeachment 
vested  in  the  Commons  might  be  practically  used  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  that  "the  sword  of  vengeance  which, 
when  drawn  by  party-rage,  when  directed  by  the  malice  of 
faction,  or  wielded  by  unskilful  hands,  has  too  often  wounded 
that  constitution  it  was  intended  to  protect,  had,  by  their 
able  management,  turned  its  edge  to  its  proper  object,  and 
had  struck  down  a  great  public  offender." 

There  was  a  party  in  the  Commons,  however,  disposed  to  a 
mild  course.  They  said  that  enough  had  already  been  done 
for  the  public,  by  exposing  the  long-established  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  scape-goat.  They  therefore  resisted  the 
motion  that  the  Speaker  be  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  demand  judgment  ；  but  upon  a  division 
this  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  136  to  65. 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  May,  Speaker  Compton,  at- 
tended by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  demand  judg- 
ment. The  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  thereupon  directing 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  produce  his  pri- 
soner, the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  marched  in,  and,  after 
low  obeisances  made,  knelt  until  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  told 
him  he  might  rise.*    The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 


Motion  in 
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clesfield in 
the  Com- 
mons lost. 
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Speaker 
prays  judg- 
ment. 


The  Commons*  Journals  most  studiously  record,  that  the  ScrjViInt  at  Arms 
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mbna  then  having  recited  the  Impeachment,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings, thus  coDcladed :  "  I  do,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in.  Farliament  assem* 
bled,  demand  judgment  of  your  Lordships  against  Thomas 
Earl  of  Macclesfield^  for  the  said  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours." 

Lord  C.  J.  King,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lords  are  now 
ready  to  give  the  judgment  you  demand,  Thomas  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  Lords  having  unanimously  found  you 
guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  charged  on  you  by 
the  impeachment  of  the  Commons,  do  now,  accordiBg  to 
law，  proceed  to  judgment  against  you,  which  I  am  ordered 
to  pronounce.  Their  Lordships'  judgment  is,  and  this  high 
Court  doth  award,  that  you,  Thomas  Earl  of  Macclesfield^ 
be  fined  in  the  sum  of  30,000/.  unto  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  and  that  you  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  there  kept  in  safe  custody,  until  you  shall 
pay  the  said  fine."  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield  waa  imme* 
diately  carried  off  by  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black 
Bod,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Confitable  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  Here  he  was  confined  in  the  room 
which  had  been  last  occupied  by  his  opponent  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  Three  days  after,  the  King  (it  is  said,  with  a  sigh^) 
ordered  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  Privy  Coun， 
ciilors. 

There  hajs  been  a  disposition  in  recent  times  to  consider 
that  Lord  Macclesfield  was  wrongfully  condemned.  "  The 
unanimity  of  his  Judges,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "might  seem 
decisive  as  to  hte  guilt  ；  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  they  did  not  unjustly  heap  the  faults  of  the  system 
on  one  man  ；  whether  Parker  had  not  rather  in  fact  ikiled  to 
check  gradual  and  growing  abuses,  than  introduced  them  by 
his  authority,  or  encouraged  them  by  his  example."  •  I  must 
say,  that  although  it  is  impossible  not  to  pity  a  man  of  suck 


attending  the  House  of  Commons  stood  at  the  bar  on  Mr.  Speaker^  right  hmd, 
with  the  mace  on  bis  shoulder  ；  and  that  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  being  placed 
&t  some  distance  on  his  left  baud,  was  ordered  to  kneel  "  in  the  pretence  of  the 
Commons." 
•  Vol.  ii.  106. 
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hish  qualities  when  so  dissrracedy  and  it  must  be  acknow-  CHAP, 
ledged  that,  with  good  luck,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  did,  • 
he  might  have  escaped  exposure  and  preserved  an  untarniBhed  1725. 
fame,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  his  conviction  was  lawful,  and  his 
punishment  was  mild.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sale 
of  all  offices  touching  the  administration  of  Justice  (with  a 
strange  exception  in  favour  of  Common  Law  Judges),  was 
forbidden  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI"  and  every  Chancellor 
who  afterwards  sold  a  Mastership  in  Chancery  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  was  thereby  violating  that  statute.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  say  that  he  was  fully  justified  by  the  example  of 
his  predecessors.  Lord  Cowper  had  abolished  "  New  Years* 
Gifts  "  from  the  officers  of  the  Court  as  well  as  from  the  bar, 
and  had  been  followed  in  the  same  course  by  Lord  Harcourt, 
一  both  Chancellors  showing  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  improv- 
ing spirit  of  the  age.  In  Lord  Macclesfield's  time,  from 
the  speculations  caused  by  the  South  Sea  mania,  the  abuses 
in  the  Masters'  offices  had  become  more  flagrant.  But 
instead  of  trying  to  redress  them,  he  increased  their  enormity 
by  raising  the  price  which  the  Masters  were  to  pay  for  their 
places,  and  rendering  it  still  more  necessary' that,  for  their  own 
indemnity,  they  should  traffic  with  the  trust-money  in  their 
hands*  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  will  see  that  he  was  rapacious  in  his  bargains, 
and  that,  with  the  view  of  bolstering  up  a  system  which  was  so 
profitable  to  him,  he  resorted  to  very  arbitrary  means  to  keep 
the  public  in  ignorance  of  its  consequences.  His  contem- 
poraries could  form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  his  conduct 
than  we  can,  and  we  should  be  slow  to  accuse  them  of  harsh' 
nees. 

There  ia  no  pretence  for  saying  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
party  resentment  It  so  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
impeachment,  party  had  actually  disappeared  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  two  Law  Lords,  Lord  Harcourt  and 
Lord  liechmere,  were  present,  and  concurred  in  the  verdict. 
High  Churchmen  must,  no  doubt,  have  rejoiced  to  see  dis- 
grace fall  upon  him  who  had  gained  distinction  as  the  pro- 
secutor of  Sacheverell,  but  many  zealous  Whigs  actively, 
though  sorrowfully,  joined  in  the  prosecution.    The  Prince's 
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friends  were  exasperated  against  hiin^  but  the  King's  friends' 
joined  in  the  sentence.  Walpole  did  gain  great  credit  by 
allowing  the  prosecution  fair  play  ；  but  he  neither  originated 
nor  unduly  encouraged  it.  Macclesfield  had  been  a  useful 
and  submissive  ally  of  the  existing  government,  and  there 
was  no  rival  whom  they  desired  to  elevate  in  his  place.  Of 
all  the  impeachments  recorded  in  our  annals,  I  find  no  one 
marked  by  more  honesty  of  purpose,  more  practical  ability  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  more  utility  to 
the  public  in  its  result. 

The  mob  were  most  highly  delighted  一  and  would  have 
been  still  more  pleased  if，  in  his  procession  to  the  Tower,  he 
had  been  attended  by  an  axe  with  its  edge  turned  towards 
him.  In  his  way  thither  his  ears  must  have  been  saluted  with 
ballads  which  were  sung  in  the  streets,  comparing  him  to 
Jack  Shepherd,  J onathan  Wild,  and  other  famous  freebooters, 
and  giving  him  the  preference  over  all  in  infamy,  as,  instead 
of  rich  travellers  and  stout  wayfaring  men,  he  robbed  widoirs 
and  orphans  who  were  put  under  his  care.* 

He  remained  a  prisoner  six  weeks,  while  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  his  fine.  The  money  was  at  last 
raised,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  address  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Crown,  was  paid  into  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  be  applied  towards  making  good  the  losses  of  the  suitors 
from  the  misconduct  and  insolvency  of  the  Masters, 

•  The  best  apology  I  have  met  with  for  Lord  Macclesfield  is  bj  Oldmixon— 
which,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  have  treated  a  great  man  harshly,  I,  in  fiur- 
nem,  subjoin :  "  There  had  been  for  some  time  a  murmuring  against  tbe  insuffi* 
ciency  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  to  answer  the  great  sums  lodged  in  tbor 
hands  by  the  suitors  in  that  Court  ；  and  it  was  suspected,  that  the  large  sums 
thej  paid  for  admission  into  their  places,  made  their  waj  more  easy  than  it  ought 
to  have  been,  and  very  much  lessened  the  inquiry  into  their  quaUficatiaos  for 
them.  ，Tis  true,  this  abuse  had  been  long  growing  up  to  this  enormity,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  commodity  in  a  market  bought  and  sold  more  freelj  and 
openly  than  a  Master  in  Chancery's  place.  The  suitors*  money,  with  which  they 
paid  no  interest,  brought  them  in  great  interest  from  tbe  funds  ；  and  the  profits 
of  the  place  being  consequently  doubled  and  trebled  at  least  to  what  they  were» 
before  there  was  such  an  opportunity  to  enrich  thentselTes  by  the  adranUige  ibej 
made  of  the  money  they  had  in  their  hands.  *Tis  no  wonder  the  Lords  Keepcn 
and  Lords  Chancdlore  doubled  and  trebled  the  price  they  were  to  pay  for  mU 
mittance,  which  had  risen  from  lOOCV.  to  3000/.  in  my  remembrance  ；  wbo,  being 
intimate  with  several  of  them,  have  beard  this  matter  frequently  diseoimcd  of 
before  there  was  any  whisper  of  imputing  it  as  a  crime  to  tbe  Lord  Chancellor. 
But  from  a  oomplaint  in  general,  it  came  to  a  charge  in  particuUn  ；  end  the 
£arl  finding  it  was  impracticable  for  him  to  prevent  it,  or  keep  the  Great  Seal 
under  it,  he  resigned  his  higli  office  "     Vol.  Lii.  758. 
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The  King  being  told  that  it  was  chiefly  for  fidelity  to 
himself,  in  taking  part  with  him  against  the  Prince,  that  the 
Chancellor  had  been  prosecuted,  had  signified  to  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  his  intention  to  repay  him  the  amount  of  the 
fine  out  of  the  privy  purse  as  fast  as  he  could  spare  the 
money,  accompanying  the  message  with  gracious  expressions 
of  his  sympathy  and  continued  favour.  One  instalment  of 
1000 厶 was  thus  actually  paid  to  him  soon  after,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  an  intimation  that  he  might  receive 
2000/.  more  from  the  royal  bounty  whenever  he  chose  to 
apply  for  it.  Not  wishiiig  to  appear  too  eager  to  avail  himself 
of  such  generosity,  he  had  abstained  from  making  the  ap- 
plication till  the  sad  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  George  L 
in  Germany.  Lord  Parker,  his  son,  then  hurrying  to  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole  to  clutch  the  money,  received  for  answer, 
" that  his  late  Majesty  and  his  minister  had  a  running  account 
which  had  not  been  settled,  and  as  there  was  uo  saying  on 
which  side  the  balance  was,  it  would  be'  running  too  great  a 
risk  to  pay  the  2000/.  at  present."  Some  shrewdly  con- 
jectured, that  Sir  Robert  expected  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  new  King  by  thus  treating  the  man  who  had  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  his  Majesty  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
However  that  may  be,  not  another  farthing  from  the  funds 
of  the  late  King  could  be  extorted  towards  the  payment  of 
the  fine. 

The  very  day  after  Lord  Macclesfield's  commitment  to  the 
Tower,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
King,  who  had  presided  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  his  trial,  and  was  now  designated  as  his  succes- 
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80r  ： 


" My  Lord, 

" Will  yr  Ldp  have  y*  goodnesse  to  forgive  me  if,  to  y* 
trouble  I  have  already  given,  I  adde  this  more  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Parker  of  New  Inne,  who  served  me  as  Deputy 
Purse-bearer  severall  y".  He  is  a  very  sober,  honest,  and 
sensible  man,  and  who  I  am  sure  will  serve  y'  Ldp  very 
diligently  and  faithfully  if  you  have  occasion  to  employ  him 
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CHAP,  in  any  of  offices  belonging  to  y*  Great  SeaL  If  these  are 
CWII'  all  provided  for,  give  me  leave  to  recommend  him  to  be  one 
uik  1725.  of  Comm"  of  Bankrupts*  He  was  in  one  of  lists,  and 
behaved  himself  very  well,  but  when  I  made  him  Deputy 
Purse-bearer  I  put  an'  in  list  of  Comm",  by  w*^  means  his 
name  stands  not  now  amongst  those  Coram".  There  is  an- 
other Thomas  Parker  of  y*  Temple,  whom  Lords  Comm" 
have  been  pleased  to  continue  in，  and  I  beg  y'  Ldp  still  to 
allow  a  place  amongst  them.  I  ask  pardon  for  this  pre- 
sumption, and  I  heartily  wish  y'  Ldp  all  happinesse  and 
satisfaction  in  an  office  w**  my  want  of  discretion  has  made 
so  fatall  to  me,  but  w**  I  am  sure  by  y'  Ldps  great  prudence 
and  caution,  will,  in  y'  hands,  be  an  honour  to  yourself  and  a 
blessing  to  y*  King  and  his  people,  and  I  wish  it  may  long 
continue  so  happily  placed. 

" I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 
" My  Lord, 
" Ldps  most  humble 

" and  most  obed*  Serv*, 

" Macclesfield."  • 

This  letter,  written  under  such  circumstances,  to  intercede 
for  two  dependents,  and  probably  poor  relations,  places  him 
in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view  ；  and  as  he  had  not  committed 
any  black  crime  for  'which  he  could  be  expected  to  feel  deep 
remorse,  he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  imputes  his  fall  to  "  want 
of  discretion,"  and  intimates  that  along  with  the  qualities  for 
the  office  which  he  himself  possessed,  "  prudence  and  caation  " 
only  were  required  to  insure  a  glorious  career  to  his  suo- 
cessor. 

I  have  no  further  means  of  judging  of  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  fallen  Chancellor  bore  his  reverse  of  fortune,  or  how  be 
spent  his  time  in  the  Tower.  He  could  have  had  none  of  the 
sympathy  felt  for  political  martyrs,  which  had  often  made  a 
commitment  to  its  cells  a  triumph  rather  than  a  disgrace,  and 
few  visitors,  besides  his  near  relatives  and  dependents,  could 

•  From  the  MS3.  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace.  Tlie  letter  is  without  date,  to 
•avoid  any  reference  to  the  writer's  "  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower  ；  "  but  it  is 昏 
doned  by  Sir  Peter  King,  "  28th  May.  1 725," 
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have  come  to  relieve  his  thoughts  from  sad  retrospects  and 
anticipations.  ' 

When  restored  to  liberty,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  try  to 
recover  his  position  as  a  public  man  or  in  private  society. 
Although  he  had  still  a  vigorous  constitution  of  body,  and  his 
faculties  were  unimpaired,  he  could  not  face  political  op- 
ponents or  friends  under  whose  unanimous  verdict  he  had 
dropped  on  his  knees  to  receive  sentence  as  a  fraudulent 
criminal  at  the  bar  of  that  House  in  which  he  had  long  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  splendour.  He  considered  the  last 
division  on  his  case,  although  the  motion  was  lost  by  an 
equality  of  votes,  as  tantamount  to  sentence  of  civil  death. 
He  never  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  or  appeared  in  public, 
or  took  any  interest  in  party  struggles. 

As  soon  as  his  private  affairs  were  settled  in  London^ 
he  hurried  to  bury  himself  in  obscurity  in  the  country. 
He  selected  as  his  retreat  a  small  house  near  Derby, 
-which  had  belonged  to  him  when  he  carried  on  business 
as  an  attorney  in  that  town.  Here  he  entirely  shut  him- 
self up  from  society,  neither  mixing  with  his  former  inti- 
mates in  the  lower  or  middling  ranks  of  life,  nor  with  the 
aristocracy  to  which,  in  point  of  rank,  he  now  belonged. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  made  occasional  visits  to  his  son, 
who  had  a  house  in  London  in  Soho  Square,  but  on  these 
occasions  he  still  shunned  all  intercourse  with  the  world. 
His  old  age,  I  fear,  was  very  cheerless.  "  Obedience  "  and 
" troops  of  friends  ，，  which  he  had  enjoyed,  he  could  look  to 
have  no  longer. 

Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  Bacon,  who,  under  similar  circumstances^  de- 
voted himself  to  science,  and  the  extension  of  his  literary 
. fame.  Macclesfield,  when  educating  himself,  had  acquired 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  read 
the  most  popular  English  authors  ；  but  he  had  no  high  value 
for  literature,  and  he  had  no  taste  whatever  for  philosophy. 
He  now  probably  regretted  that  he  ever  left  the  profession 
of  an  attorney,  in  which,  if  he  had  been  contented  to  con- 
tinue, he  might  have  lived  and  died  respected,  though  obscure. 
But  the  mind  wonderfully  adapts  itself  to  circumstances, 
and  in  the  saddest  condition  solace  is  founcL    Ab  he  had 
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CHAP,    hastened  to  be  rich,  a  large  fortune  remained  to  him  after 
cmi'   the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  his  latter  days  may  have  been 
rendered  tolerable  by  the  pleasures  of  avarice. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  seclusion  he  took  interest  in 
superintending  the  education  of  his  son,  afterwards  so  famed 
for  scientific  acquirements,  and  for  his  sake  he  maintained 
in  his  house  a  mathematician  of  great  eminence,  but  little 
wealthy  the  father  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  orator,  poet,  classical  scholar^  and  orientalist. 

In  this  state  of  listless  existence.  Lord  Macclesfield 
languished  nearly  seven  years.  At  last,  on  the  28th  day  of 
April,  1732,  he  was  relieved  from  his  sad  reflections  on  the 
sale  of  masterships,  and  from  the  wretchedness  of  non- 
official  life.  While  at  his  son's  house  in  Soho  Square  he 
had  a  severe  access  of  strangury 一 a  complaint  from  which 
he  had  before  often  suffered,  but  which  was  now  so  violent 
and  painful,  that  he  was  immediately  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  it  would  prove  mortal  His  mind  being 
weakened  to  superstition,  he  foretold  that  "as  his  mother 
had  died  of  that  disease  on  the  eighth  day,  he  should  do  the 
same."  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  he  declared  that 
he  felt  himself  "  drowning  inwardly,  and  dying  from  the  feet 
upwards."  He  is  said  to  have  received,  in  a  very  exemplaiy 
manner,  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  to  have  taken 
leave  of  his  family  and  household  with  the  same  calm  cheer- 
fulness as  if  he  had  been  setting  out  upon  a  journey  with 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re-union  with  those  he  loved.  A 
little  before  midnight,  being  informed  that  the  physidan 
was  gone,  he  said  faintly  "  and  I  am  going  also,  but  I  will 
His  death,  close  my  eyelids  myself."    He  did  8o，  and  breathed  no  more. 

Thus,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  piously  closed  ft 
career  long  eminently  prosperous— at  last  deeply  disastrous. 
Who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  made  so  good  an  end 
if  cut  off  without  having  experienced  any  reverse  ？ 

― " to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  be  died  fearing  God." 

He  had  constructed  a  family  vault  in  the  church  of 
Shirboum  in  Oxfordshire,  and  there  he  lies  interred  without 
monument  or  epitaph. 


His  pious 
end. 
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The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  CHAP, 
scope  afforded  by  our  constitution  to  talent  and  energy.  He 


was  not  suddenly  elevated  by  the  caprice  of  a  despot  from  His  rise 
a  servile  condition  to  rule  the  state.  The  possibility  of  *卞1181， 
such  a  promotion  shows  an  arbitrary  form  of  government, 
and  a  barbarous  state  of  society.  The  power  of  rising  to 
distinction  in  a  free  country  ought  to  be  by  the  possession  of 
useful  qualities,  and  the  performance  of  public  services. 
The  government  that  employs  and  rewards  the  meritorious 
aspirant,  ought  merely  to  ratify  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  cany  into  effect  the  wishes  of  an  enlightened 
community.  Parker  got  on  in  the  world  first  by  diligence 
in  his  father's  little  office  at  Leake,  and  rendering  services 
to  the  wealthy  manufacturer  who  translated  him  to  Derby  ； 
一 then  by  showing  himself  superior  in  Intelligence  and  ac- 
tivity to  the  other  attorneys  of  that  place  ；  ― then  by  being 
the  greatest  winner  of  verdicts  of  all  the  barristers  on  the 
Midland  Circuit  ； 一 then  by  proving  the  most  formidable 
opponent  which  Westminster  Hall  could  supply  to  oppressive 
prosecutions  of  the  press  by  the  Attorney-General  ；  一 then 
by  becoming  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  most  efficient 
member  of  the  great  party  to  which  he  attached  himself;  一 
then  by  gaining  the  chief  glory  in  a  great  parliamentary 
prosecution,  having  for  his  competitors  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  day  ；  ― then  by  being  acknow- 
ledged equal  as  a  J udge  to  those  who  had  filled  with  the 
greatest  applause  the  highest  judicial  stations  ；  一  then  by 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  ； 一 and  finally,  by  making 
it  appear  for  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne  to 
place  him  in  the  highest  civil  office  which  a  subject  could 
hold  一  at  a  dme  when  he  had  established  such  a  repu- 
tation with  all  ranks,  that  his  promotion  caused  general 
joy. 

He  achieved  greatness  ；  but  for  solid  glory  he  wanted  a  Avarice 
contempt  of  riches,  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  desire  of  im-  bane» 
proving  the  institutions  of  his  country.  He  could  occasionally 
part  with  money  for  charitable  purposes,  but  beyond  the 
laudable  desire  of  providing  decently  for  his  family  he  cer- 
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CXXII. 

Without 
taste  for  li- 
terature or 
legal  im- 
provement. 


Lord  Mac- 
clesfield as 
a  politician 


His  con- 
tempt for 
authorship. 


tainly  displayed  an  inordinate  desire  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and  this  was  the  remote  cause  of  his  downfall. 

While  Somers^  and  Harcourt,  and  Cowper  were  familiar 
with  the  greatest  contemporary  poets,  and  are  immortalised 
in  their  verses,  Macclesfield  preferred  the  conversation  of 
Judges  and  Seijeants,  and  Iub  name  is  to  be  found  in  doggrel 
ballads,  recording  his  disgrace.  He  had  a  noble  opportunity 
of  serving  the  state  and  enhancing  his  own  fame  by  law 
reforms  which  were  loudly  demanded  ；  but  in  neither  House 
of  parliament  did  he  ever  introduce  any  measure  to  supply 
a  defect  or  to  correct  an  abuse  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  bis  personal  advantage  he  aggravated  cry- 
ing evils,  which  in  his  time  had  brought  such  obloquy  on 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  suitors  were  said  to  be  "in- 
veigled and  delayed  there  that  they  might  be  plundered, 

Afi  a  politician  he  deserves  unqualified  praise,  for  he  was 
the  steady,  zealous,  and  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  I  am  afraid  he  intrigued  with  the  Hano- 
verian party  against  Lord  Cowper  ；  but  when  he  had  gained  his 
object,  and  was  placed  on  the  woolsack,  notwithstanding  the 
grants  of  money  and  honours  for  which  he  struggled,  I  know 
not  that  he  said  or  did  any  thing  at  variance  with  his  former 
principles  or  professions.  On  one  occasion  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  he  appears  in  favourable  contrast  with  his  prede- 
cessor, for  he  warmly  supported  the  government  bill  for 
placing  churchmen  and  dissenters  on  an  equal  footing  with 
respect  to  civil  rights,  while  Lord  Cowper  defended  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  was  the  means  of  their 
being  continued  on  the  statute  book  for  a  century. 

He  despised  authorship,  and  not  only  never  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  "  Tatler"  or  "  Spectator,"  but  never  even  wrote 
a  political  pamphlet  in  an  age  when  almost  every  one  en- 
gaged in  party  strife  sought  to  influence  public  opinion 
by  pamphleteering, 一 daily  newspapers  not  being  yet  esta- 
blished, and  the  publication  of  parliamentary  debates  being 
not  only  forbidden  but  prevented.  Aa  far  as  we  know,  he 
did  not  even  keep  a  Diary,  like  Lord  Cowper  and  Lord 
King.    His  autobiography  would  have  been  ono  of  the 
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most  curious  ever  given  to  the  world,  both  in  his  rise  and  chap. 
in  his  fall  cxxil. 

One  publication  was  imputed  to  him  while  he  held  the  Publication 
Great  Seat 一 but  not  on  sufficient  grounds 一 "A  Memo-  imputed  to 
rial  relating  to  the  Universities," 一  the  author  of  which  sets  ciesfieid  for 
up  for  a  great  reformer  of  academical  education  ―  with  a  j™PJJ'^*^8^ 
view  less  to  scholarship  than  to  cure  the  Heads  of  Houses  shies. 
and  Fellows  of  the  Jacobitism  by  which  they  were  almost  all 
supposed  to  be  then  tainted.    According  to  his  plan  they 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  great  officers  of  state  and  some 
bishops,  and  were  to  be  enticed  into  the  world  by  a  liberal 
dispensation  with  their  residence  in  college.     He  likewise 
recommended,  after  the  model  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  pro- 
fessorships of  logic,  moral  philosophy,  experimental  philosophy, 
and  chemistry,  which  all  the  students  should  be  compelled  to 
attend.    Thus  were  those  seats  of  learning  to  be  made  more 
useful  to  the  nation,  and  the  men  who  frequented  them  were 
to  become  better  affected  to  their  King  and  country. 

Although  Lord  Macclesfield  had  no  relish  for  literary 
society,  and  was  never  admitted  of  the  Kit-Cat,  looking  with 
far  more  admiration  on  nisi  prius  leaders  and  equity  draughts- 
men than  on  the  wits  at  Button's, 一  to  comply  with  the  fashion  Praise  of 
of  the  age,  he  rather  affected  the  reputation  of  being  a  pa-  diwfieid^by" 
tron  of  literature.    We  have  seen  that,  at  the  request  of  Hughes. 
Lord  Cowper;  he  retained  Hughes  in  his  employment  as  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  showed  him  further  kindness 一 for 
which  he  was  thus  on  his  birth-day  saluted  by  the  poet : 

" Not  fair  July,  tho*  plenty  clothe  his  fields, 

Tho，  golden  suns  make  all  his  mornings  smile, 
Can  boast  of  aught  that  such  a  triumph  yields 
As  that  he  gave  a  Parker  to  our  isle. 

" Hail,  happy  month  I  secure  of  lasting  fame  ！ 
Doubly  distinguish'd  thro'  the  circling  year  ； 
In  Rome  a  hero  gave  thee  first  thy  name, 
A  patriot's  birth  makes  thee  to  Britain  dear." 

The  very  learned  Zachary  Pearce,  when  wholly  unknown  Lord  Mac- 
beyond  the  walls  of  his  college,  dedicated  to  Lord  Maccles-  patronage 
field,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  an  edition  of  ； 
" Cicero  de  Oratore,"  displaying  much  learning  and  ability, 
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CHAP,  and  by  his  recommendation  rose  successively  from  a  Fellow  of 
cmi'  Trinity,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Rector  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Indeed  Lord  Macclesfi'eld's  distri  - 
bution of  church  patronage  is  represented  as  always  dis- 
interested and  judicious. 

He  is  placed  m  a  very  amiable  point  of  view  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  him  after  his  fall  to  his  successor. 
Lord  Chancellor  King,  in  favour  of  his  old  school-fellow, 
Tom  Withers: 


Letter 
from  Lord 
Maccles- 
field to 
Lord 

Chancellor 
Kiug  in 
favour  of 
bis  old 
school-fel- 
low,  Tom 
Withers. 


" My  Lord, 

" I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  Thomas  Withers,  of 
Newport,  in  Shropshire,  to  desire  your  Lordship  to  appoint 
him  master  of  the  English  school  in  that  town,  in  the  room 
of  Thomas  Sambrook,  lately  deceased.  At  his  request  I  for- 
merly obtained  the  place  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  for 
this  Thomas  Sambrook,  who  was  his  nephew  ；  but  he  him- 
self is  now  fallen  into  misfortunes,  and  begs  the  place  for 
himself.  And  indeed  he  deserves  much  better.  He  was  my 
school-fellow,  and  in  the  same  form  with  me,  in  the  Latin 
school,  and  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  went  quite  through 
the  school  ；  but  his  father  not  being  able  to  send  him  to  the 
university,  nor  to  get  the  assistance  of  friends  for  that  pur- 
pose, took  him  to  his  own  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  shoe- 
maker, wherein  he  succeeded  very  well,  and  had  the  general 
esteem  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  late  Lord  Bradford,  who,  if  livings  would  have 
saved  your  Lordship  this  trouble.  Just  before  I  was  made 
Chancellor  I  lay  at  Newport,  and  sending  for  the  Master 
who  had  been  usher  when  I  was  at  the  school,  he  told  me  of 
Tom  Withers  my  old  school-fellow,  who  was  then  in  good 
circumstances,  and  gave  me  an  extraordinary  good  character 
of  him  in  all  respects.  I  sent  for  him,  and  found  he  retained 
pretty  well  his  Greek  and  Latin,  though  he  made  no  show  in 
conversation  of  either.  He  has  since  his  misfortunes  offi- 
ciated sometimes  for  his  nephew,  whose  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  attend  the  school  ；  and  has  ample  certificates  of  his 
very  good  behaviour,  which  he  (imagining  me  to  be  in 
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London)  tells  me  he  will  order  one  to  wait  upon  me  with,  cilAF. 
and  I  will  order  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordship  if  you  care  CXXII. 
to  be  troubled  with  them.    I  beg  pardon  for  taking  up  so  _• 
much  of  your  time,  but  I  think  the  case  so  compassionate, 
and  him  so  much  the  best  man  that  can  possibly  be  proposed 
for  this  place,  that  I  could  not  forbear  laying  before  your 
Lordship  some  of  these  particulars,  as  the  opportunity  I 
had  of  knowing  so  much  of  the  person. 

" I  am  with  great  respect, 
" My  Lord, 

" Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  • 
" and  obedient  Servant, 

" Macclesfield."  * 


I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  application 
succeeded.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  known  that 
Tom  Withers  reached  the  dignity  of  Head  Master  of  New- 
port school,  and  that  the  Ex-chancellor  visiting  him  there, 
they  both  for  a  time  forgot  all  past  misfortunes,  looking  at 
their  names  cut  out  on  the  old  desks,  and  talking  over  their 
battles  and  boyish  adventures. 

I  know  hardly  any  thing  more  of  Lord  Macclesfield  in  pri- 
vate life.  It  is  said  that  he  wa£  warm  in  his  friendships,  and 
generally  accessible  and  affable.  We  read  a  good  deal  of  his 
faults  of  temper  ；  his  manners  appear  to  have  been  rough, 
both  in  society  and  on  the  bench,  and  I  suspect  that  in  his 
highest  elevation  he'  occasionally  forced  the  bystanders  to 
recollect  his  origin  and  his  want  of  early  education. 

He  married  Janet  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Charles  Carrier  His  de- 
of  WIrkworth,  in/he  county  of  Derby,  Esq"  and  by  her  had 卿' 
issue,  a  son  George,  who  survived  him,  and  a  daughter 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  William  Heathcote.  The  second 
Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  a  celebrated  mathematician,  and 
became  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  it  was  that,  in 
the  year  1751,  so  ably  assisted  in  carrying  through  the  bill 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar 个, which  made  Ae  Parkers 


•  Lord  Lovelace's  MSS. 

个 " Lord  Macclesfield,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  forming  the  bill,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spoke  after- 
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CHAP,    for  some  time  very  unpopular,  although  it  be  now  one  of  their 
exxii*   greatest  boasts.*    The  present  respectable  representative  of 
the  family  is  Thomas,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

wards  with  infinite  knowledge  and  aU  the  clearness  that  so  intricate  a  matter 
could  admit  of :  but  as  his  words,  hb  periods,  and  his  utterance  were  not  near 
so  good  as  mine,  the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  most  unjustly, 
given  to  me."  — iorrf  ChesterfiMi  Lettert,  ccxltii. 

*  The  Chancellor's  grandson  some  time  after,  standing  a  contested  eleetion 
for  the  county  of  Oxford,  the  mob  insultingly  called  out  to  him  一 "  GWe  us 
back,  you  rascal,  those  eleven  days  which  your  fiitber  stole  from  us." 
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CHAPTER  CXXIIL 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  KING  FROM  HIS  BIBTH  TILL  HIS  AP- 
POINTMENT AS  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COITUT  OF  COMMON 
PLEAS. 

We  now  come  to  a  Chancellor,  not  of  the  highest  genius,  CHAP, 
but  of  most  respectable  talents,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence,  of  unblemished  virtue.    Neither  the  wantonness  of  virtuous 
scandal,  nor  the  virulence  of  faction,  could  ever  invent  any  c^^^^*" 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  his  morals  or  of  his  principles,  and  King, 
he  descended  to  the  tomb  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  - 
spotless  politicians  who  have  ever  appeared  in  England. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  and  His  birth. 
Salter  at  Exeter.  His  father,  though  carrying  on  a  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  genteel  family,  long 
settled  at  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly of  good  substance  and  highly  respectable  character. 
In  religion  he  was  a  presbyterian  dissenter,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  Ae  tenets  of  the  puritans.  He  had  married  a  sister 
of  John  Locke,  the  philosopher.  Peter  King,  the  only  fruit 
of  this  union,  was  born  in  the  year  1669,  but  not  being  bap- 
tised by  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  the  day  of 
his  birth  is  not  ascertained  by  the  parish  register. 

The  sensible  and  worthy  tradesman  intended  that  his  son  His  ap- 
should  "increase  his  store"  by  likewise  dealing  in  figs  and  S [？二 
hams,  and  having  given  him  a  school  education  suitable  to  this 
mode  of  life,  placed  him  while  still  a  lad  behind  the  counter. 
For  some  years  the  future  Chancellor  continued  to  serve 
customers  in  the  shop,  or  to  go  on  errands  about  the  city  of 
Exeter,    But  from  nature,  or  more  probably  from  some  un- 
known accidental  circumstances,  he  cherished  a  most  enthu- 
siastic love  of  learning,  which  disadvantages  and  difficulties 
only  served  to  inflame.    Having  exhausted  his  father's  little 
library,  consisting  chiefly  of  .a  few  books  in  divinity,  for  which 
he  ever  after  retained  a  great  relish,  he  spent  all  his  pocket- 
money  and  perquisites  in  buying  treatises  on  the  profane 
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His  love  of 
learning. 


He  is  sent 
by  his 
uncle,  John 
Locke,  to 
the  Univer- 
sity of 
Leyden. 


His  great 
knowledge 
of  divinity. 


sciences.  He  even  contrived  to  initiate  himself  and  to  make 
considerable  proficiency  In  the  learned  languages,  and  this 
application  to  study  was  so  secret,  that,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  his  biographers,  "  he  was  an  excellent  scholar  before  any 
one  suspected  it."  But  he  was  detected  by  his  uncle  Locke, 
who  after  a  long  separation  paid  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and 
who,  astounded  at  the  progress  he  had  made  by  self-tuition, 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  force  him  to  submit 
much  longer  to  the  drudgery  of  a  shop  or  warehouse,  and 
anticipated  his  fitness  to  succeed  in  a  learned  profession. 

Instead  of  going  to  a  public  school  or  university  in  Eng- 
land where  his  past  occupations  would  have  been  known  and 
foolishly  made  a  reproach  to  him,  by  the  kind  and  judicious 
advice  of  his  uncle  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
rarely  frequented  by  Englishmen^  but  which  for  its  excellent 
professors,  and  for  its  cheapness,  continued  the  resort  of 
Scottish  youths  down  to  the  time  of  James  BosweU,  the 
biographer  of  Johnson.  Here  young  King  continued  some 
years,  and  addicted  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  place  with 
an  ardour  and  perseverance  of  which  there  are  few  example& 
Besides  perfecting  himself  in  classical  lore,  he  ran  round  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  as  there  taught  ；  but  theology 
was  still  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  under  a  Calvinistic  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  he  thoroughly  established  himself  in 
the  belief  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  words  Ettutkottos  and  TlpeaSmspo^  were 
used  indiscriminately^  and  that  those  to  whom  the  terms  were 
applied  formed  one  and  the  same  grade  in  the  cburcL  He 
was  very  orthodox  in  concurring  in  all  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  did  not  consider  it  sinful  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  order  of  bishops,  but  he  preferred  the 
Genevese  model  of  church  government,  founded  on  presby- 
terian  parity,  and,  strongly  denying  the  necessity  for  episcopal 
ordination,  he  maintained  that  the  sacraments  from  the  hands 
of  a  presbyter  ordained  by  presbyters  were  equally  efficacious 
as  if  administered  by  one  who  could  prove  his  ecclesiastical 
pedigree  through  a  succession  of  bishops  from  the  Apostles. 
He,  therefore,  warmly  supported  the  plan  which  had  been 
promised  hj  Charles  11.  in  his  declaration  from  Breda, 一 
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which  Clarendon'  for  a  time  pretended  to  sanction,  and 
which  there  had  been  a  renewed  attempt  to  tarry  at  the 
Revolution  一  for  a  revision  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the 
church,  whereby  presbyterians  as  well  as  episcopalians  might 
be  comprehended  within  her  pale.  With  this  view  he  wrote, 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country  published  a  most  learned  and 
profound  treatise  on  the  subject,  entitled,  "  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church." 
This  work  made  a  great  sensation,  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  called  forth  many  learned  and  able  answers, 
particularly  one  by  a  nonjuring  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Sdater,  which  is  said  (I  believe  without  authority)  even  to 
have  made  a  convert  of  King  himself. 

I  know  not  that  he  ever  thought  seriously  of  going  into 
holy  orders*  If  he  did,  he  must  soon  have  perceived  that, 
to  be  recognised  by  the  Church  of  England,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  Episcopal  ordination  ；  for  his  treatise  did  not  a  bit 
advance  the  scheme  for  a  comprehension,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  strong  inclination  by  bills  against 
" occasional  conformity,"  and  against  "  schism/'  to  draw  a 
broader  and  more  offensive  distinction  between  churchmen 
and  dissenters. 

Locke  could  not  instil  into  his  nephew  his  own  love  for 
medicine.  Of  the  learned  professions,  law  alone  remained, 
and  to  this  King  had  no  aversion,  having  with  much  satisfac- 
tion attended  at  Leyden  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Pan- 
dects. Accordingly,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his  uncle, 
within  a  year  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  entered  as 
a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple.* 

"-Moots,"  and  "Readings,"  and  "Exercises,"  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  had  now  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  the  existing 
practice  of  pupilage  under  special  pleaders,  conveyancers, 
and  equity  draughtsmen  having  hardly  begun,  I  know  not 
by  what  appliances  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
obtained  beyond  reading  in  chambers,  and  note-taking  in  the 


CHAP. 
CXXIIL 

A.D.  1690. 

His  "  En- 
quiry into 
the  Consti- 
tution and 
Discipline 
of  the  Pri- 
mitive 
Church  " 


He  studies 
the  \sLW. 


Oct  23. 
1694. 


His  di]i- 
gence. 


, " Octobris  23°.  1694°. —Mr.  Petrus  King  filius  et  heres" 
apparens  Jeronimi  King  de  Civitat-Exon-gen-Admissus  est  in  '  ^     qq  qq 
SocietHcm  Medij  Templi  Spealiter  et  obligatur  una  cum  • 

£t  dat  ^  fiue  -  -  -  - 

一  Book*  of  Middle  Temple, 
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June  8. 
1698. 


courts  at  Westminster.  Of  King's  habits  during  this  period 
of  his  life,  Fhave  been  able  to  obtain  no  authentic  account  ； 
but  from  the  result,  his  devotion  to  juridical  study  most 
have  been  intense  and  unremitted.  He  was  never  supposed 
to  have  become  quite  familiar  with  Equity  practice,  but  be- 
fore he  had  put  on  his  gown,  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  common  law,  having  studied  it  scienti- 
fically and  historically,  and  knowing  thoroughly  its  founda- 
tionB  and  its  principles,  as  well  as  the  procedure  by  which  it 
was  administered.  His  study  of  the  English  constitution^ 
and  of  political  science,  on  which  at  the  same  time  he  be- 
stowed much  attention,  was  conducted  under  the  advice  of 
his  uncle,  who  had  become  most  tenderly  attached  to  him, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  son. 

After  keeping  Terms  for  geven  years,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  Trinity  Term,  1698.  *  A  few  days  after  he  received 
the  following  letter,  containing  good  wishes  and  good  advice 
from  his  kineman :  一 


Advice 
from 
Locke  to 
King  on 
his  call 
to  the  bar. 


" Oates,  27th  June,  —98. 

" Dear  Cousin  f, 
" Your  company  here  had  been  ten  times  welcomer  than 
any  the  beet  excuses  you  could  send.  But  you  may  now 
pretend  to  be  a  man  of  business,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
said  to  you.  I  wish  you  good  success  in  it,  and  doubt  not 
but  you  have  the  advice  of  those  who  are  better  skilled  than 
I  in  the  matter.  But  yet  I  cannot  forbear  saying  this  much 
to  you,  that  when  you  first  open  your  mouth  at  the  bar,  it 


*  "  Ad  Pari iamentu-tentu- J uni j  8°.  1698®.  一  Mr.  Amory  H.  Fflojne^  J. 
Gardiner  G«.,  Pyne  W"  Nelson  H.,  Thomson  W.,  Rutter  E"  Partridge  H" 
Brockett  J.  Jun'.，  Salkeld  W.,  Hurdis  H.,  Edwards,  H.  Jun"  are  called  to  the 
Degree  of  the  Utter  barr  ；  Weldon,  W.  and  Nutley,  R.  ex  gntia,  Kmg,  P. 
upon  the  recomendaton  of  y«  the  Lord  Cheile  Justice  Treby,  and  CUrke,  J. 
upon  the  recomendaton  of  Mr.  Baron  Lechmere,  are  also  called  to  the  same 
Degree."-^ Books  of  Middle  Tbnpfe.  On  the  Stst  of  May,  1698,  King  bad 
been  admitted  to  a  set  of  chambers  in  Elm  Court. 

t  From  this  appellation  some  have  supposed  that  they  could  not  have  been  so 
nearly  related  as  I  have  supposed  ；  but,  in  the  English  language,  "cousin" 
means  "  any  one  collaterally  related  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister," 
and  it  is  often  applied  to  a  nephew.    Thus  ： 

" Tybalt,  my  cousin  I  O  my  hrather't  child  I 
Unhappy  fight  ！  Alas  the  blood  is  spilled 
Of  my  dear  cousin." 

一 ShaJu. 
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should  be  in  some  easy  plain  matter  that  you  are  perfectly  chap. 
master  of." 

Our  young  barrister  sent  to  Oates  an  account  of  having  a.d.  1698. 
successfully  made  his  maiden  motion,  and  of  having  the 
prospect  of  a  little  business.    Still  he  was  cautioned  against 
presumption. 

" Oates,  July  3.  —98. 

" Dear  Cousin, 

" I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  well  entered  at  the  bar  ；  it  is  Another 
my  advice  to  you  to  go  on  quietly,  and  to  speak  only  in  things  advice  to 
that  you  are  perfectly  master  of,  till  you  have  got  a  confi-  l^^^**" 
dence  and  habit  of  talking  at  the  bar.    I  have  many  reasons  ' 
for  it,  which  I  shall  discover  to  you  when  I  see  you." 

King  chose  the  Western  Circuit,  and  there  his  own  merits  His  success 
were  seconded  powerfully  by  the  dissenters,  and  the  laudable  ； (^^〜 
Devonian  disposition  to  push  forward  a  young  countryman  Circuit, 
well  qualified  to  succeed  at  the  bar.    His  success  was  rapid  ； 
he  was  soon  eagerly  retained  in  causes  of  all  sorts,  particu- 
larly in  quo  warrantoes  respecting  borough  elections,  which, 
till  the  ！ Reform  Bill,  were  the  great  source  of  profit  in  the 
West  ；  一  and  the  attorneys  contended  among  themselves, 
which  of  them  bad  the  chief  credit  of  having  brought  him 
Into  business. 

He  was  ere  long  ripe  for  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  a  He  is  re- 
successful  lawyer 一 being  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Whigs,  whose  principles  he  approved  of, 
were  at  this  time  very  low.  The  Tory  reaction  had  been  so 
strong  as  to  compel  King  William  to  dismiss  Lord  Somers, 
and  to  transfer  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright.  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  common  professional  course  followed  before 
and  since,  ―  so  often  as  to  be  free  from  lasting  disgrace, — the 
ambitious  young  lawyer  should  have  ratted， 一 asserting  that 
his  old  friends  had  changed  their  principles,  and  were  now 
going  such  lengths  as  he  could  not  consistently  support  ；  一  but 
through  good  report  and  evil  report  he  steadily  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  happened  in  his 
instance  that  honesty  led  to  prosperity,  and  he  was  applauded  ； 
but  if  he  had  failed,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at,  and  he 
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Urged  by 
Loclce  to 
prefer  his 
duties  in 
parliament 
to  profes- 
sional gaia 


Locke,'  ad- 
vice to  him 
as  a  mem- 
ber of  par- 
liament. 


would  have  seen  successful  renegades  enjoying  much  more  of 
general  consideration  than  himself. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  taking  place  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1700,  he  found  that  he  should  have  little  chance  in 
attempting  to  represent  any  large  constituency,  the  popular 
cry  being  "  The  Church  is  in  danger  ！  Down  with  the  Dis- 
senters ； " but  haying  been  recommended  by  his  uncle  to  the 
Whig  leaders,  he  was  elected  for  the  snug  borough  of  Be- 
realstone,  which  he  represented  in  six  parliaments,  and  which 
returned  Whig  lawyers  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Tories  gained  an  oyerwhelming  majority  at  this  ge- 
neral election,  and  they  threatened  not  only  to  impeach  Lord 
Somcrs  and  the  late  Ministers,  but  to  repeal  the  Toleration 
Act,  and  to  revive  all  the  most  obnoxious  laws  against  the 
Dissenters.  The  session  was  to  begin  in  February,  only  a 
short  time  before  the  spring  circuit,  Locke,  anxious  that  his 
nephew  should  do  his  duty  in  parliament,  even  at  some  con- 
siderable professional  sacrifice^  thus  addressed  him: 一' 

"Jan.  27.  1701. 

" Dear  Cousin, 

" I  am  as  positive  as  I  can  be  in  any  thing  tliat  you  should 
not  think  of  going  the  next  circuit.  I  do  not  in  the  mean 
time  forget  your  calling  ；  but  what  this  one  omission  may  be 
of  loss  to  you,  may  be  made  up  otherwise.  I  am  sure  there 
was  never  so  critical  a  time  when  every  honest  member  of 
parliament  ought  to  watch  his  trust,  and  that  you  will  see 
before  the  end  of  the  next  vacation.  I  therefore  expect  in 
your  next  a  positive  promise  to  stay  in  town.  I  tell  you, 
you  will  not,  you  shall  not  repent  it." 

The  young  member  seems  to  have  sent  a  becoming  answer; 
but  hia  virtuous  resolution  was  strengthened  by  another 
exhortation  from  the  same  quarter. 

«JaD.  31.  1701. 

" Dear  Cousin, 
" Your  staying  in  town  the  next  vacation  I  look  upon  as 
resolved,  and  the  reasons  I  find  for  it  in  your  own  letters, 
now  that  I  have  time  to  read  them  a  little  more  deliberately, 
I  think  sufficient  to  determine  you  should,  though  I  say 
nothing  at  all.  Every  time  I  think  of  it  I  am  more  and  more 
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<^onfirmed  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  chap. 

*  *  cxxiir 
respects,  whether  I  consider  the  public  or  your  own  private   * 

concerns,  neither  of  which  are  indifferent  to  me.    It  is  my  j^j^ 丄？。！， 

private  thought  that  the  parliament,  will  scarce  sit  even  so 

much  as  to  choose  a  Speaker  before  the  end  of  the  Term; 

but  whenever  he  is  chosen,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence 

which  side  carries  it,  if  there  be  two  nominated  or  at  least  in 

view,  as  it  is  ten  to  one  there  will  be,  especially  in  a  par - 

Uament  chosen  with  so  much  struggle.    Having  given  all  the 

help  possibly  you  can  in  this,  which  is  usually  a  leading 

point,  showing  the  strength  of  the  parties,  my  next  advice  to 

you  is  not  to  speak  At  all  in  the  House  for  some  time,  whatever 

fair  opportunity  you  may  seem  to  have.    But  though  you 

keep  your  mouth  shut^  I -doubt  not  but  you  will  have  yoirf 

eyes  open  to  see  the  temper  and  observe  the  motions  of  the 

House,  and  diligently  to  remark  the  skill  of  management, 

and  carefully  watch  the  first  and  secret  beginning  of  things, 

and  their  tendencies,  and  endeavour,  if  there  be  danger  in 

them，  to  crush  them  in  the  egg.  You  will  say,  what  can  you 

do  who  are  not  to  speak?    It  is  true  I  would  not  have  you 

speak  to  the  House,  but  you  may  communicate  your  light  or 

apprehensions  to  some  honest  speaker  who  may  make  use  of 

it,  for  there  have  always  been  very  able  members  who  never 

speak，  who  yet,  by  their  penetration  and  foresight,  have  this 

way  done  as  much  service  as  any  within  those  walls;  and 

hereby  you  will  more  recommend  yourself  when  people  shall 

observe  so  much  modesty  joined  with  your  parts  and  judgment, 

than  if  you  should  seem  forward  though  you  spoke  well.*'* 

King's  patriotic  resolve  was  farther  fortified  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter : ― 

•  "  Gates,  7th  Feb.  —01. 

" Dear  Cousin, 

" I  am  glad  to  find  by  yours  of  January  30.  that  you  are  Farther  ex- 
resolved  to  stay.    Your  own  resolution,  in  case  of  unforeseen     Nation  to 

*^  him  from 


Locke  to 


•  The  simplicity  of  the  philosopher  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  who,  being  in  England  in  1815,  said  to  a«great  Whig 
Lord  that  "  he  had  admired  the  Opposition  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  English 
coDStUutioD,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  still  if  the  members  of  opposition 
were  required  to  give  their  advice  to  minutcrs  in  private  instead  of  censuring 
them  in  parliament.** 
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HU  "  His- 
tory  of  the 
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Creed.'* 


accidents,  will  always  be  in  your  own  power.  Or  if  you  will 
make  me  the  compliment  that  you  will  not  go  without  my  leave, 
you  may  be  sure  that,  on  any  unforeseen  pressing  occasion 
that  may  happen,  you  will  not  only  have  my  leave,  but  my 
persuasion  to  go.  But  as  things  are,  I  think  it  your  inteieat 
to  stay." 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Berealstone  ac- 
cordingly gave  up  the  spring  circuit,  which  lawyers  know 
must  have  been  a  considerable  effort  of  patriotism,  as  he 
thereby  not  only  sacrificed  present  profit,  but  hazarded  his 
professional  position.  His  stay  in  town  was  of  little  use 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  for  Harley,  the 
Tory  candidate,  was  elected  in  preference  to  Onsioiir,  the 
Whig,  hj  a  majority  of  249  to  125. 

What  hints  King  communicated  to  the  Whig  leaders  we 
know  not,  but  he  seems  literally  to  have  followed  his  uncle's 
advice,  and  never  to  have  opened  his  mouth  during  the 
whole  session,  although  there  were  such  tempting  subjects 
brought  forward  as  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  upon  the 
House  of  Hanover,  under  the  impracticable  condition,  ma- 
liciously introduced  hj  the  &vourers  of  the  exiled  family, 
that  no  one  holding  any  office  under  the  Crown  should  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ；  一  the  impeachment  of  Somers  and 
his  late  colleagues  ；  ―  and  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Houses^  which  led  to  an  acquittaL 

He  still  took  great  delight  in  theological  reading,  and  he 
now  published  "  The  History  of  the  Apoetles'  Creed,  with 
Critical  Observations  on  its  several  Articles."  Coming  out 
anonymously,  it  was  ascribed  to  several  eminent  divines,  and 
the  world  was  astonished  to  learn  that  it  was  the  production 
of  a  layman.  So  profound,  accurate,  and  orthodox  is  the 
work,  that  it  is  still  recommended  by  Bishops  to  candidates 
for  holy  orders. 

On  the  sudden  revolution  in^public  opinion  whicli  was 
produced  by  Louis  XIV. 's  recognition  of  the  Pretender,  and 
his  threatened  invasion.  Parliament  being  again  dissolved. 
King  was  reinstated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Lord 
of  Berealstone,  and  the  Whigs  now  had  a  majority. 

King  still  for  some  time  remained  silent  in  the  House, 
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but  he  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  ；  and  there  being  no  CHAP. 
Times  or  Morning  Chronicle  in  existence,  he  almost  daily 


sent  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  Oates  for  the  use  of  ▲  。  1702 
his  kinsman,  who  still  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  public  Kbg's  ac 
affairs.    The  Reports  he  furnished  are  not  so  full  or  inte- 
resting  as  might  have  been  expected.    I  copy  a  specimen  of  proceedings 

them  ：  ―  in  parlia. 

ment. 

" 17th  Feb.  1702. 

" This  day  was  expected  to  be  the  greatest  day  of  this 
Parliament,  the  business  thereof  being  to  consider  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Finch 
moved  first,  and  he  proposed  the  %x»t  question,  which  was 
assented  to  without  any  division,  as  were  likewise  two  others, 
which  were  ― 

" 1.  That  to  assert  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
the  representative  of  all  the  people  of  England,  was  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

" 2.  The  same  as  to  asserting  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  power  to  imprison  others  besides  their  own  members. 

" 3.  The  same  as  to  libels  on  the  House  of  Commons. 

" A  4th  question  proposed  was,  that  reflecting  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  praying  a  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, were  tending  to  sedition,  &c.  That  was  opposed 
with  courage  and  heat,  so  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  for 
it  moved  to  leave  out  the  latter  words  about  praying  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament :  upon  which  a  motion  was 
made  to  leave  the  Chair,  and  therefore  the  Speaker  took  the 
Chair  and  adjourned  ；  by  which  means  all  the  business  of  the 
Committee  is  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  is  as  if  it  never 
were  一  which  is  very  great  mortification  to  some  people, 
though  not  to 

" Your  most  affectionate 

" Cousin  and  Serv*, 

" P.  King, 

On  another  occasion,  describiug  the  debate  on  the  first  day  Nov.  p. 
of  the  session,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Queen's  speech, 

*  This  debate  is  never  numbered  or  referred  to  in  the  "  Parliamentary 
History." 
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he  says :  一  "  Sir  E.  S  r  was  only  for  a  general  address  of 

thanks,  and  not  to  thank  particularly  till  the  House  had 
first  considered  the  particular  matters  of  the  speech.  But  it 
was  carried  with  a  swing  to  thank  her  Majesty  particularly 
for  all  those  things  mentioned  in  her  speech,  and  to  assure 
her  that  we  will  stand  by,  support,  and  maintaiii  all  her 
alliances  already  made  or  to  be  made."  * 

At  last  King  made  his  maiden  speech,  which  seems  to 
have  been  successful  ；  but  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  subject 
of  it,  and  we  should  not  have  known  that  he  had  spoken  but 
for  the  following  letter  from  his  cautious  kinsman :  一 

•  "  Feb.  29th,  1702. 

" Dear  Cousin, — I  am  very  glad  the  ice  is  broke,  and  that 
it  has  succeeded  so  well;  but  now  you  have  showed  the 
House  that  you  can  speak,  I  advise  you  to  let  them  see  you 
can  hold  your  peace,  and  let  nothing  but  some  point  of  law, 
which  you  are  perfectly  clear  in，  or  the  utmost  necessity,  call 
you  up  again." 

King,  pleased  with  his  d£but，  and  considering  how  the  fame 
of  it  might  raise  him  into  a  nisi  prius  leader  in  the  West, 
was  about  to  join  the  circuit  when  he  received  the  following 
admonition  from  his  uncle :  一 

" March  3.  1702. 

" Dear  Cousin,  一  I  imagine  by  what  you  say  of  the  circuit, 
that  you  have  not  duly  considered  the  state  in  which  we  are 
now  placed.  Pray  reflect  upon  it  well,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  you  can  think  of  being  a  week  together  absent  from 
your  trust  in  parliament,  till  you  see  the  main  point  settled, 
and  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  ruin  that 
threatens  It.  The  reason  why  I  pressed  you  to  stay  in  town 
was,  to  give  the  world  a  testimony  how  much  you  preferred 
the  public  to  your  private  interest,  and  how  true  you  were 
to  any  trust  you  undertook  ；  this  is  no  small  character,  nor 
of  small  advantage  to  a  man  coming  into  the  world*  Be- 
sides, I  thought  it  no  good  husbandry  for  a  man  to  get  a 
few  fees  on  circuit,  and  lose  Westminster  HalL    For  I 


•  This  is  a  fuller  account  of  the  debate  than  in  the  "  ParUamentary  Historr.* 
See  vol.  vL  151.  • 
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adsiire  you  Westminster  Hall  is  at  stake,  and  I  wonder  how  ^CHAP. 
any  one  of  the  House  can  aleep  till  he  sees  England  in  a 


better  state  of  defenpe,  and  how  he  can  talk  of  any  thing  ^.^.  i703. 
else  till  that  is  done." 

At  this  time  all  seemed  prosperous  with  the  Whigs,  and  King's  at- 
the  appointment  of  a  new  ministry  was  every  day  expected,  p^™^i!*^n 
King's  friends  thinking  that  he  had  fair  pretensions  to  the  Locke  to 
office  of  Solicitor  General :  but  his  hopes  and  those  of  his  L^don. 
party  seemed  blasted  for  ever  by  the  death  of  William  III.,  March  8. 
and  the  triumphant  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power  under  1702. 
Queen  Anne. 

King  continued  in  parliament,  but  almost  abjured  po- 
litics, and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession ―  steadily  ad- 
vancing to  the  top  of  it. 

In  the  following  year  he  earnestly  attempted  to  prevail  on 
his  kinsman  to  revisit  the  metropolis^  thinking  that  a  sight  of 
his  old  friends  would  revive  him,  and  received  the  following 
answer : ― 

'*  April  SOth,  1703. 

" In  your  last  you  seemed  desirous  of  my  coming  to  town  ； 
I  have  many  reasons  to  desire  to  be  there,  but  I  doubt 
whether  ever  I  shall  see  it  again.  Take  not  this  for  a  splenetic 
thought  ；  I  thank  God  I  have  no  melancholy  on  that  account. 
But  I  cannot  but  feel  what  I  feel  ；  my  shortness  of  breath  is 
so  far  from  being  relieved  by  the  renewing  season  of  the  year 
as  it  used  to  be,  that  it  sensibly'  encreases  upon  me.  I  have 
several  things  to  talk  to  you  of,  and  some  of  present  concern- 
ment to  yourself,  and  I  know  not  whether  this  may  not  be 
my  last  time  of  seeing  you-  I  shall  not  die  the  sooner  for 
having  cast  up  my  reckoning,  and  judging  as  impartially  of 
my  state  as  I  can.  I  hope  I  shall  not  live  one  jot  the  less 
cheerfully  the  time  that  I  am  here,  nor  neglect  any  of  the 
offices  of  life  whilst  I  have  it  ；  for  whether  it  be  a  month  or 
a  year,  or  seven  years  longer,  the  longest  any  one  out  of 
kindness  or  compliment  can  propose  to  me,  is  bo  near  nothing 
when  considered  in  respect  of  eternity,  that  if  the  sight 
of  death  can  put  an  end  to  the  comforts  of  life,  it  is  always 
near  enough,  especially  to  one  of  my  age,  to  have  no  satisfac- 
tion in  living." 

VOT"  IV；  P  P 
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King's  visits  were  now  more  frequent  to  his  uncle,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  and  he  had  the  unspeakable  tatisfaction  of  pro- 
longing the  old  man's  days  by  his  kindness,  and  rendering 
them  more  comfortable. 

We  must  now  take  a  glance  at  our  hero  playing  the  part 
of  a  lover.  Haying  reached  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  either 
felt  the  tender  passion,  or  he  prudentially  resolved  to  form  a 
respectable  matrimonial  oonnection.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Seyes,  Eequirey  of 
Boverton,  in  Glamorganshire,  deceased  The  young  ladj, 
beautiful  and  accomplished^  poeseased  a  very  slender  fortune, 
but  8he  bad  great  expectaticms  from  a  maiden  aunt  who  had 
brought  her  up.  King,  upon  this  occasion,  consulted  Locke 
as  a  father,  and  appears  to  have  received  from  him  some  very 
prudent  counsel,  一  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  following 
reply :  一 

" 13th  June*  1708. 

" I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  the  several  kind 
hints  in  it.  I  believe  the  aunt  will  not  come  under  any  legal 
obligation  for  futurity,  but  she  promiseth  weU.  As  to  the 
youn^  lady,  she  hath  wit  and  sense,  and  will,  I  believe,  be 
very  easy  in  all  those  things  you  mention." 

The  courtship  proceeded  ；  but  from  a  difficulty  about  set- 
tlements, or  some  other  cause  not  explained  to  us,  it  waa 
not  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  till  the  long  vacation  in 
the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  Locke,  thinking  that  his  lajst 
hour  was  at  band,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  nephew: 一 

•June  1st,  1704. 

" I  remember  it  is  the  end  of  a  term,  a  busy  time  with 
you,  and  you  intend  to  be  here  speedily,  which  is  better  than 
writing  at  a  distance.  Pray  be  sure  to  order  your  matters  so 
as  to  spend  all  the  next  week  with  me  ；  as  far  as  I  can  im- 
partially guess,  it  will  be  the  last  week  I  am  ever  like  to  have 
with  you  ；  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  very  little  time  left  in 
the  world.  This  comfortable,  and  to  me  usually  restorative, 
season  of  the  year,  has  no  effect  upon  me  for  the  better:  on 
the  contrary,  all  appearances  concur  to  warn  me  that  the  dis- 
solution of  this  cottage  is  not  far  off.    Befuse  not  therefore 
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to  help  me  to  pasa  some  of  the  last  hours  of  my  life  as  easUy 

as  may  be»  in  the  conversation  of  one  who  is  not  only  the  -  

nearest,  but  the  dearest  to  me,  of  any  man  in  the  world.  I 
have  a  great  many  things  to  talk  with  you,  which  I  can  talk 
to  nobody  else  about*  I  therefore  desire  you  again  deny  not 
this  to  my  affectioiu  I  know  nothing  at  Buch  a  time  so 
desirable  and  so  useful  as  the  conyereation  of  a  friend  one 
loves  and  relies  on." 

King,  as  may  be  supposed,  instantly  posted  down  to  Locke's 
Oates,  and  did  every  thing  to  soothe  the  sufferer  which  could  '枕。ve^^ 
be  done  by  a  pious  son  for  a  revered  parent.    His  attentions 
proved  successful,  and  warm  weather  following,  Locke  had  a 
wonderful  revival,  and  was  freer  from  pain  than  he  had 
been  for  years  past. 

King's  affair  of  the  heart  now  took  an  auspicious  turn,  and  King's 
it  was  agreed  that  after  the  summer  circuit  he  should  be  mamage. 
united  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  This  news  gave  great 
delight  to  the  philosopher,  and  his  conduct  on  the  occasion 
places  him  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view,  forcing  us  to 
love  him  as  much  as  to  admire  and  to  reverence  him.  Though 
coDBcioufi  that  when  the  severe  season  returned  he  could  not 
long  encounter  his  maUdies,  he  took  an  unabated  interest  in 
the  pursuits  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  devotedly  anxious  to 
contribute  to  their  happiness.  He  could  not  move  from 
home,  but  he  insisted  on  an  immediate  visit  from  the  new- 
married  pair, 一 and  on  their  wedding-day  thus  wrote  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  Analysis  of 
the  Principles  of  Free  Government,  the  Apostle  of  Toleration, 
the  first  intelligent  Advocate  of  useful  Education,  the  Founder 
of  Free  Trade  in  England :  一 

" Ofttes,  16th  Sept.  —04. 

" Dear  Cousin, 

" I  am  just  rose  from  dinner,  where  the  bride  and  bride-  Locke's 
groom's  health  was  heartily  drank,  again  and  again,  with  JjoXfor 
wishes  that  this  day  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  very  happy  J^^ceiyng  • 
life  to  them  both.    We  hope  we  have  hit  the  time  right  ；  if  King  and 
not,  it  is  your  fault  who  have  misled  us.  his  bride. 

" I  desire  you  to  bring  me  down  twenty  guineas.  The 
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CHAP,  wooden  standish^  and  the  Turkish  travels  of  the  Exeter  man, 
cxxm.  I  know  you  will  not  forget.    But  there  are  other  things  of 

more  importance  on  this  occasion,  which  you  ought  not  to 

omit,  viz. :  一 

" 4  dried  neats'  tongues. 

"12  Partriges  that  are  fresh,  and  will  bear  the  carriage, 
and  will  keep  a  day  after  they  are  here. 

" 4  Pheasants.  The  same  I  said  of  the  partriges  I  say  of 
the  pheasants. 

"4  Turkey  poults  ready  larded,  if  they  be  not  out  of 
season. 

" 4  Fresh  Abum  Rabbits,  if  they  are  to  be  got. 

" Plovers,  or  woodcocks,  or  snipes,  or  whatever  else  is  good 
to  be  got  at  the  poulterer's,  except  ordinary  tame  fowls. 

"12  Chichester  male  lobsters,  if  they  can  be  got  alive  一 
if  not,  6  dead  ones  that  are  sweet. 

" 2  large  Crabs  that  are  fresh. 

" Crawfish  and  Prawns,  if  they  are  to  be  got 

" A  double  barrel  of  the  best  Colchester  oysters. 

" I  have  writ  to  John  Gmy  to  offer  you  his  service.  He 
was  bred  up  in  my  old  Lord  Shaftesbury's  kitchen,  and  was 
my  Lady  Dowager's  cook.  I  got  him  to  be  messenger  to  the 
Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  have  often  employed 
him  when  I  have  had  occasion  in  matters  of  this  nature,  when 
I  have  found  him  diligent  and  useful. 

" I  desire  you  also  to  lay  out  between  20  and  30  shillings 
In  dried  sweet-meats  of  several  kinds,  such  as  some  woman 
skilful  in  those  matters  shall  choose  as  fit  and  fashionable 
(excepting  orange  and  lemon  peel  candied,  of  which  we  are 
provided).  Let  them  be  good  of  the  kind,  and  do  not  be 
sparing  in  the  cost,  but  rather  exceed  30  shillings. 

" These  things  you  must  take  care  to  bring  down  with 
you,  that  I  may,  on  this  short  warning,  have  something  to 
entertain  your  friends,  and  may  not  be  out  of  countenance 
while  they  are  here.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  you  can 
find  your  wife  loves,  be  sure  that  provision  be  made  of 
that,  and  plentifully,  whether  I  have  mentioned  it  or  no. 

" Pray  let  there  be  a  pound  of  Pistachios,  and  some  China 
oranges,  if  there  be  any  come  in." 
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In  his  affectionate  zeal  that  the  feast  might  pass  off  aus- 
piciously, on  the  following  day  he  again  addressed  the  bride- 
groom : ― 

•  "  Gates,  17th  Sept  —04. 

" Dear  Cousin, 
" Though  I  writ  to  you  yesterday,  yet  understanding  by 
yours  of  the  10th,  that  the  business  is  complete,  at  which  I 
rejoice,  I  cannot  forbear  to  write  to  you  to-day  to  wish  you 
and  my  cousin^  your  wife,  joy,  to  whom,  pray  give  my  hearty 
service.  I  expected  no  more  in  your  letter  than  you  writ. 
It  was  enough  for  a  man  on  his  wedding-day  ；  and  therefore 
I  hope,  though  you  say  nothing  that  you  have  prepared  my 
present  of  a  toilet  furniture  for  my  cousin,  your  wife,  and 
will  give  it  her  from  me  before  you  come  out  of  town  ；  else 
I  shall  complain  to  her  of  you  when  I  see  her,"  [He  then 
proceeds  with  a  great  many  minute  directions  as  to  the  pro* 
visions  一  the  choosing  of  them,  the  packing  of  them  一  a 
statement  that  they  would  be  eight  at  table,  and  a  hope  that 
John  Gray  would  be  able  to  make  a  bill  of  fare,  concluding 
with  these  kind  words,]  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  bid  you  and  my 
cousin,  your  wife,  joy  myself,  and  am 

" Your  most  affectionate  Cousin,  and 

" humble  Senrant, 

"John  Locke." 

John  Gray  performed  his  pa^t  to  admiration,  showing  that  Their  visit 
he  had  served  under  a  great  master  in  the  sgavoir  vivre.    The  *。  Locke. 
philosopher  himself  could  taste  little  beyond  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water,  but  he  was  the  most  cheerful  of  the 
party,  and  felt  true  happiness  in  making  others  happy. 

The  wedding-party  had  scarcely  left  him,  when  the 
cold  weather  returning,  his  asthma  and  his  other  complaints 
were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  he  knew  that  cer- 
tainly his  hour  was  come.  But  in  the  consciousness  of  a  well* 
spent  life,  and  far  more  in  the  firm  faith  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel,  his  serenity  was  unclouded :  He  had  before 
executed  his  will,  leaving  King  the  bulk  of  his  property, 
and  now  he  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter,  more  fully 
to  explain  his  wishes,  and  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell :  一 

t  T  s 


His  last  ill. 
ness. 
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" Gates,  4th  Oct  17(H. 

" That  you  will  faithfully  execute  all  that  you  find  in  my 
will,  I  cannot  doubt,  my  dear  cousin.  Nor  can  I  lees  depend 
upon  your  following  my  directions,  and  complying  with  my 
desires  in  things  not  fit  to  be  put  into  so  solema  and  public  a 
writing. 

" You  will  find  amongst  my  papers  several  subjecta  pro- 
posed to  my  thoughts,  which  are  very  little  more  than  extem- 
pore views  laid  down  in  sudden  and  imperfect  draughts,  whicb, 
though  intended  to  be  revised,  and  farther  looked  into  after* 
wards,  yet,  by  the  interventicm  of  bunness,  or  preferable  in- 
quiries, happened  to  be  thrust  aside  and  solaj  neglected,  and 
BometixneB  quite  forgotten.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  did  engage 
my  thoughts  at  'such  a  time  of  leisure,  and  in  such  a  temper 
of  mind,  that  I  laid  them  not  wholly  by  upon  the  first  intcp- 
ruption,  but  took  them  in  hand  again  m  occasion  Mrved,  and 
went  on  in  pursuance  of  my  first  design  till  I  had  satisfied 
myself  in  the  inquiry  I  at  first  proposed.  Of  this  kind  is,  L 
my  discourse,  *  Of  seeing  all  things  in  Grod.' "  2,  My  dis- 
courae  "  Of  Miracles."  3.  My  "  C<»iduct  of  the  Under- 
standing." 4.  Papers  inscribed  "  Phyeica."  5.  My  "  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul."  (After  directioiM 
respecting  their  publication,  the  management  of  his  affairs, 
and  the  payment  of  his  legacies,  he  concludes,  in  a  tone 
of  great  tenderness : )  一  "Remember  it  is  my  earnest 
request  to  you  to  take  care  of  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Ladj  Masham,  in  all  his  concerns,  as  if  he  were  your 
brother.  He  has  never  failed  to  pay  me  all  the  respect^  and 
do  me  all  the  good  offices  he  was  capable  of  performing,  with 
all  manner  of  cheerfulness  and  delight,  so  I  cannot  ac- 
knowledge it  too  much.  I  must  therefore  desire  you,  and 
leave  it  as  a  charge  upon  you,  to  help  me  to  do  it  when  I  am 
gone.  Take  care  to  make  him  a  good,  an  honest,  and  an  up- 
right man.  I  have  left  my  directions  with  him,  to  follow 
your  advice,  and  I  know  he  will  do  it,  for  he  never  refused 
to  do  what  I  told  him  was  fit.  If  he  liad  been  my  own  aon 
he  could  not  have  been  more  careful  to  please  and  (rf)serve  me. 

" I  wish  you  all  manner  of  prosperity  in  this  world,  and 
the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  world  to  come.    That  I  loved 
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you,  I  think  you  are  convinced,  God  send  us  a  happy  meet-  chap. 
ing  in  the  rosurrectioa  of  the  just  I  Adieu  I  。^^" 

" John  Locke," 

KiDgi  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  left  his  bride  in  the  " 
West  of  England,  and  arrived  at  Oatee  in  time  to  see  how  a 
Christian  should  die.  Having  been  present  when  the  laet 
marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  hia  illustrious 
kinsman,  he  got  possession  under  his  will  of  his  property, 
and  his  MSS.,  and  be  most  scrupulously  fulfilled  all  his  be' 
quests  and  all  his  wishes,  feeling  himself,  and  transmitting  to 
bis  posterity,  the  moat  profound  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  Indeed,  this  relationship  is,  and  I  believe  is  felt 
to  be,  a  greater  honour  to  tbem  than  if  the  Chancellor  had  been 
the  son  of  a  Duke,  or  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.    The  late 

•  Oo  thU  oocatton  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  lib  cousin,  Mr.  Peter 
Stratum,  of  Bristol,  son  of  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Locke,  the  phiIosopher*8  other 
sister  ； 

" Cousin,  London,  November  4. 1704. 

" This  is  principally  to  acquaint  you  that  Mr.  Locke  died  last  Saturday.  By 
hit  will  he  has  made  me  executor,  and  given  several  legacies,  to  the  value  of 
above  45002.  Amongst  other  legacies  he  hath  given  you  SOL,  and  to  your  sister 
Ilassell  5L,  both  which  I  am  wiliing  and  ready  to  pay.  He  hath  not  made  any 
disposition  of  bis  lands  by  his  will,  but  hath  suffered  them  to  descend  according 
to  the  course  of  the  law  to  his  heirs,  who  are  you  aod  me  ；  so  that  one  half  of 
his  lands  do  now  belong  to  me,  and  the  other  half  to  you.  He  frequently  told 
me  io  his  lifetime  that  he  would  let  his  lands  go  in  this  manner,  and  believing 
that  money  would  be  more  for  your  purpose  th«n  land,  desired  roe  to  purchase 
of  you  your  half.  I  have  no  occasion  for  it  ；  but,  seeing  he  intimated  such  a 
thing  to  me,  I  will,  if  you  pleaw,  purcliaw  your  half,  ana  give  you  the  utmost 


aunt,  to  our  friends  at  Sutton,  and  all  our  relations. 

" I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  afTeetioiuite  Cousin  and  humble  Servant, 

" P.  KlHO, 

There  ia  extant  another  original  letter  of  Lord  King,  dated  SSd  February, 
1694,  which  I  hope  may  satisfy  those  who  8»y  thai  he  and  the  philosopher  could 
not  be  "  uncle  and  nephew  "  because  they  called  each  other  "  cousin,**  for  this 
letter  to  William  Stratton,  the  huftbaod  of  Locke's  sister,  begins,  "  Honoured 
Uncle  ； "  and  tbiu  concludes 一  "  Do  me  the  fit, our  to  present  my  senrice  to  all 
my  friends  with  you,  and  in  particular  to  my  aunt.  In  any  thing  wherein  I  can 
serve  you  I  shall  be  always  ready,  and  still  endeavour  to  approve  myself  to  be 
" Your  affeetioimte  Nephew^  and  Senrant, 

" Pktxr  Kiwo." 

The  above  letters  of  3d  Jan.  1698，  27  th  Jan.  1701,  31  st  Jan.  1702,  29th  Feb. 
1702,  30th  April,  1703,  let  Jan.  1704,  have  been  before  in  print.  All  the 
others  I  have  selected  firom  an  immense  mass  of  correspondence  between  bim 
and  Peter  King,  which  is  not  so  interesting  as  might  have  been  expected,  as  it 
generally  turns  on  matters  of  private  business. 
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CHAP.  Lord  King,  with  true  piety  and  talent,  wrote  an  admirable 
emil'  Life  of  the  Philosopher,  and  the  name  of  "  Locke,"  has 

become  a  patronymic  in  the  family. 
King  as  a       But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  member  for  Berealstone,  in 
padimcnu  the  House  of  Commons.    He  attended  diligently  in  his  place 
during  the  short  session  which  followed  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne.    There  is  no  doubt  that  now  and  henceforth 
he  took  an  active  part  in  debate,  but  we  know  nothing  of 
what  he  said  on  the  particular  occasions  when  he  spoke.  He 
has  had  worse  luck  in  this  respect  than  any  other  leader  on 
either  side,  except  Bolingbroke.    Although  he  sat  in  parlia- 
ment the  whole  of  the  present  reign,  and  after  the  promotion 
of  Lord  Cowper  to  the  Great  Seal,  in  1705，  was  almost 
looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Lower  House, 
his  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  "  Parliamentary  His- 
tory," and  we  trace  his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons 
only  by  casual  notices  in  contemporary  writers.    As  the  ad- 
ministration became  more  and  more  Whi^sli  under  Go- 
dolphin  and  Marlborough,  his  opposition  to  it  was  no  doubt 
gradually  softened,  although  he  must  have  continued  to  fi^^t 
many  hard  battles  against  the  ultra  Tory  bilk,  which  for 
several  years  were  regularly  carried  in  the  Commons,  and 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords. 
His  speech      When  the  great  case  of  "privilege"  arose  out  of  the 
lege"  m'the  Aylesbury  election,  lie  took  the  rational  course,  by  contend- 
Aylesbury  ing  that  the  action  against  the  returning  officer  for  ma- 
liciously refusing  the  vote  of  an  elector  waa  luaintaiiuibk. 
In  the  "  State  Trials"  there  is  preserved  some  account  of 
his  speech  on  this  occasion  : 一 Mr,  King.  "I  am  called  up  by 
the  strange  assertion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  that  the  right  of  electing  is  only  a  service,  and 
not  a  liberty  or  privilege.    I  desire  that  the  act  20  Car.  2. 
c.  9.  may  be  read.  [Members,  iVb,  no.]  It  is  an  act  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  to  send 
members  to  parliament  ；  and  it  recites,  that  they  had  not 
hitherto  enjoyed  that  ( liberty  and  privilege.'    I  may  surely 
call  that  a  '  liberty  and  privilege'  which  is  so  called  by  tbe 
legislature  ；  and  if  it  be  a  *  liberty  and  privil^e,'  surely,  for 
the  wrongful  violation  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  remedjr. 
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Gentlemen  aay,  ( this  is  a  new  action*  never  heard  of  before.'  CHAP. 

True  ！  this  particular  action  is  new  ；  probably  because  the   * 

right  to  elect  was  never  before  so  shamefully  violated  ；  but 
actions  of  the  same  nature,  and  grounded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples/ are  as  old  as  the  common  law  of  England.  *  Et  ubi 
cadem  est  ratio,  idenx  jus,'  Was  it  ever  beard,  till  the  very 
late  instance,  that  an  action  lay  against  an  officer  for  denying  a 
poll  to  one  who  stood  candidate  for  the  office  of  bridge- 
master  ？  But  the  injured  party  was  found  entitled  to  da- 
mages. No  action  was  ever  brought,  till  16  Jac.  L,  hj  a 
reversioner  against  tenant  for  life  for  refusing  to  let  him 
enter  to  view  waste  ；  but  the  law  always  was,  that  the  rever- 
sioner bad  that  right.  It  stands  upon  the  general  maxim  of 
law,  '  if  you  do  me  a  wrong,  I  must  have  a  remedy,'  It  is 
said  by  a  worthy  gentleman,  that  in  real  actions  there  are  no 
damages  ；  but  in  real  actions,  if  you  do  not  recover  damages, 
you  recover  the  land  itself.  [Members,  The  question/  the 
question  r]  I  find  gentlemen  are  very  uneasy.  I  will  trouble 
you  no  further.  [Members,  Go  on,  go  on.]  I  agree  the 
determining  the  right  of  election  belongs  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  action  does  not  relate  to  any  disputed  right 
of  election,  but  is  brought  by  a  man  who  has  the  imques' 
tioned  privilege  of  voting  against  an  officer  for  maliciously 
refusing  his  vote."  *  I  presume  that  the  interruption  came 
from  some  Tory  squires,  who  did  not  at  all  understand  the 
subject ；，  but  were  impatient  to  vote  as  they  were  ordered, 
and  to  get  off  to  the  "October  Club,"  where  they  might 
drink  "  Church  and  Queen,"  with,  perhaps,  a  bumper  to 
James  III., 一  the  toast  of  "  the  King  over  the  water"  not 
yet  being  invented.  The  derided  Peter,  though  so  dis- 
courteously treated  in  this  controversy,  did  not  flinch,  but 
continued  resolutely  to  resist  the  tyrannical  majority,  who 
went  on  imprisoning  plaintiffs  and  counsel,  passing  absurd 
resolutions  against  the  Lords,  and  playing  all  manner  of 
fantastic  tricks,  till  they  were  sent  adrift  by  a  dissolution. 
Although  it  did  not  suit  party  arrangementB  that  King 

at  the  bar. 
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should  be  promoted  to  be  « law  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  was 
now  ftt  the  head  of  the  bar  foi  reputation  and  busmeas,  being 
not  only  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  wefltem  circuit,  but 
retained  in  all  the  great  causes  which  came  before  the  common 
law  courts  at  West  minster.  His  first  judicial  appointment 
was  aa  Recorder  of  Gketotibuiy,  where  it  in  aaid  that  his 
forefathers  had  been  settled  ；  but  if  thie  pleiuied  his  feelings, 
it  brought  him  no  emolument  and  little  edaL  He  was  in- 
troduced to  the  hoQom  of  the  profeesion  by  the  City  of 
London,  which  has  in  seveml  ages  corrected  the  iojustioe  of 
the  goyemnoent  to  eminent  lawyers.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Salothiel  Loyel  he  was  elected  Becorder  of  that  great  Cor- 
poration. Soon  &fter，  on  the  presentation  of  aa  address  of 
congratulation  from  the  City  on  Marlborougli's  bloody  vio- 
tory  At  Malplaquet,  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne, 
although  abe  looked  upon  him  peraoimUy  with  no  favour,  by 
reason  of  hia  early  oonneetion  with  tlie  diasenters,  and  his 
present  preference  of  the  low  churoh  party. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  war  parliament  in  1708  there  was  a 
strong  inclination  to  propose  Sir  Peter  King  as  Speaker,  but 
another  section  of  the  Wlugs  were  resolved  to  have  a  country 
gentleman  in  the  chair,  aad  the  nrhxAe  party  united  in  ibe 
election  of  Sir  Hichard  Onaknf ,  that  they  might  keep  out 
the  Tory  candidate. 

When  the  trial  of  Saoheverell  came  on  Sir  Peter,  in  : 
of  his  eccleaiasdcal  lore,  was  selected  to  support  the 
article  of  the  foolish  impeachinent, — which  chfU!]ged  the : 
with  haying  attacked  the  Toleration  Act,  hj  aBsertiog 
he  is  a  falee  brother  with  relation  to  God,  religion,  and  the 
churchy  who  defends  toleration  and  liberty  of  oonacienoe;  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  deluded  by  Archbishc^  Grindal,  a 
false  son  of  the  church,  and  a  perfidious  prelate^  to  die  tolera， 
tion  of  the  Greneveae  discipline  ；  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
true  Chriatian  pastors  to  thunder  out  anathemafl  t^ainst  all 
who  do  not  appiove  of  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  England/'  Sir  Peter's  speech  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  very  long  and  elaborate,  but  cannot 
now  be  perused  with  much  pleasure.    He  gives  a  hietoiy  of 
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the  Beformation  in  Engkad,  with  a  list  of  tibe  statutes  to  chap. 
enforce  conformity  to  the  cburch,  and  in  eaae  of  protectant 
dissenters.  He  very  ably  defenda  Archbishop  Grindal,  and 
refutes  the  doctrine  that  the  toleradon  of  protestiuit  dis- 
senters is  antichrifitian  ；  but  he  utterly  fails  in  giving  a  eatis* 
factory  answer  to  the  Doctor's  plea,  that  "  no  words  spoken 
of  an  archbishop  120  years  since  deceased  will,  in  construction 
of  law,  amount  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,"  or  in 
showing  that  the  preaching  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  from 
the  pulpit  was  a  fit  subject  ol  proeecution  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Says  Sir  Peter,  in  his  peroration,  "  for  the  Doctor 
to  come  and  say  that  *  though  the  disBenteiB  are  tolerated  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  though  they  are  exempted  by  law 
from  penalties,  yet,  be  the  law  of  the  land  what  it  may,  let 
the  eccle«a0t]cal  pastors  do  their  duty,  let  them  fulminate 
their  excommunications,  and  thunder  out  their  anathemas, 
and  let  the  civil  magistrate,  the  earthlj  powers,  dare  to  re* 
verse  them  if  they  can,'  I  submit  this  to  your  Lordships, 
whether  this  is  not  directly  infringing  the  Queen's  supremacy 
as  well  as  weakening  and  censuring  the  toleration  ―  which  is 
vhat  he  k  charged  with  in  this  article."  *  On  a  subsequent 
day  he  replied  to  the  d^ence  of  the  Doctor  and  his  counsel 
on  the  second  article,  and  turned,  rather  ingeniously,  against 
them  their  argument,  that  the  Tolaration  Act  could  not  alter 
the  sin  of  schism.  "  Here  is  the  force  of  the  Doctor's  argu- 
ment; *  the  difigenters  were  schismatics  before  the  Act  of 
Toleration  ；  as  they  were  schismatics  befoi^,  so  they  are 
echismatios  still;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  superior  pastora  to 
thiindw  out  their  anathemas  against  schismaticB  ；  when  they 
thunder  out  these  anathemas,  they  are  ratified  in—  heaven  ； 
wliatever  is  ratified  in  heaven  no  power  on  earth  can  reyerse  ； 
therefore,  though  the  dissenters  be  exempted  from  human 
penalties  by  the  Toleration  Act,  and  are  thereby  preserved 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  consciences,  yet, 
notwithstanding  that,  let  the  superior  pastors  do  their  duty 
and  thunder  out  their  anathemas  against  them,  and  let  any 
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CHAP,    power  on  earth  reverse  those  anathemas.'    Have  we  not  here 
.XXIII.  an  open  defiance  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  a  direct 
incitement  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land?" 

Sir  Peter  was  supposed  to  acquit  himself  very  creditably, 
but  was  rather  thought  to  be  too  forbearing  in  dealing  with 
the  High  Church  party,  and  did  not  please  the  government 
by  any  means  go  much  as  Parker,  who  furiously  assailed  the 
Doctor  and  his  adherents,  covering  them  with  odium  and 
ridicule,  and  was  therefore  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  vacancy  now  occurrbg  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Holt.* 

Mr.  Recorder  King  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  till  the 
conclusion  of  this  reign,  with  undiminished  reputation  ；  but 
there  is  only  one  reported  trial  in  which  1  find  any  account 
of  his  pleading,  which  was  in  the  famous  prosecution  of 
" Wicked  Will,  Wldston,"  for  heresy*  This  lover  of  eccen* 
tricity  and  paradox,  when  condemned  before  the  Convocation 
and  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court  at  Cambridge,  was  without 
counsel  ；  but  when  His  case  came,  by  appeal,  before  the 
Delegates,  he  was  ably  defended  (witbout  a  fee)  by  our 
great  theological  lawyer,  who  showed  that  his  notions  of  the 
Trinity  were  not  Arian,  but  were  founded  on  the  Apostolical 
constitutions,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  sentence  against  him 
was  irregular,  and  ought  to  be  reversed.  Some  Bishops  and 
Doctors  of  the  civil  law,  who  were  in  the  commission,  were 
nevertheless  strongly  inclined  to  affirm  the  sentence,  but  do 
common-law  Judge  would  join  them,  and  King  boldly 
threatening  them  with  a  prtBmunirey  they  concurred  in  the 
acquittaLf    This  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  High  Church 


•  Ante,  p.  511. 

t  15  St.  Tr.  703—716.;  Som.  Hist  Anne,  426.;  TindaU  ix.  91.  15 
St.  Tr.  Although  King  met  with  unbounded  gratitude  at  the  time,  after- 
wards, because  he  would  not  adopt  the  mntastical  notions  which,  as  an  ad- 
vocate, he  bad  attempted  to  palliate,  Whiston  attacked,  maligned,  and,  I  beliere^ 
grossly  misrepresented  him.  "  Upon  my  application  to  him,**  says  Will,  (pro- 
bably in  favour  of  a  friend  as  wrong -headed  as  himself),  "  I  found' so  prodigious 
a  change  in  him,  such  strange  coldness  in  matters  that  concerned  religion,  and 
64jch  an  earnest  inclination  to  money  and  power,  that  I  gave  up  my  hopa 
quickly.  Nay,  indeed,  I  soon  perceived  that  he  disposed  of  his  pr<»fermaiu 
almost  wholly  at  the  request  of  such  great  men  as  cquM  best  support  him  in  bU 
high  station,  without  regard  to  Christianity  ；  and  I  soon  cast  off  all  mj  former 
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party,  and  meant  as  a  set-off  to  Sacheverell's,  was  equally  CHAP, 
foolish  and  equally  abortive.    Bishop  Bumet,  who  had  tried  cmH' 
to  stifle  it，  said  on  th^  occasion,  with  excellent  good  sense, 
" I  have  ever  thought  that  the  true  interest  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  best  consulted  where  nice  disputing  about  mys- 
teries was  laid  aside  and  forgotten." 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Fleetwood,  a  Whig  bishop,  but  "uhop"^* 
80  warmly  attached  to  the  church  as  to  be  a  favourite  of  Fleetwood. 
Queen  Anne,  having  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  with  a 
Preface,  in  which  he  lamented  that  "  God,  for  our  sins,  per- 
mitted the  spirit  of  discord  to  go  forth  and  sorely  to  trouble 
the  camp,  the  city,  and  the  country,  and  to  spoil  for  a  time 
the  beautiful  and  pleaBmg  prospect  which  the  nation  had  en- 
joyed,"~ this  was  construed  into  an  insult  on  the  Govern- 
ment,― and,  to  annoy  a  low  churchman,  a  complaint  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  author.  He  was 
denounced  as  an  enemy  to  religion  and  good  govemment, 
and  some  very  violent  Tories,  trying  to  outdo  the  folly  of 
their  antagonists,  proposed  that  he  should  be  impeached. 
Sir  Peter  Kiog  warmly  took  up  his  defence,  and  contended 
that  the  Bishop,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  not  exceeded 
the  limits  of  fair  discussion.  The  Commons  waived  the  im- 
peachment,  but,  by  a  majority  of  119  to  54,  resolved 
this  Preface  to  be  malicious  and  factious,  highly  reflecting 

acquaintance  with  him.  Now,  if  such  a  person  as  the  Lord  King*  who  began 
with  so  much  sacred  learning  and  zeal  for  Christianity,  was  so  soon  thoroughly 
peryerted  by  the  love  of  power  and  money  at  Court,  what  good  Christians  will 
not  be  horribly  aflTrighted  at  the  desperate  hazard  they  must  run  if  they  venture 
into  the  temptations  of  a  Court  hereafter  ；  Exeat  auld  qui  vuU  es$epius."  •  •  •  • 
" When  I  was  one  day  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  King,  one  brought  up 
among  the  dissenters  at  Exeter  under  a  most  religious*  Christian,  and  learned 
education,  we  fell  into  a  dispute  about  signing  articles  which  we  did  not  believe, 
for  preferment  ；  which  be  openly  justified,  and  pleaded  for  it  that  *  we  must  not 
lose  our  usefulness  for  scruples.*  Strange  doctrine  in  the  mouth  of  one  bred 
among  dissenters,  whose  whole  dissent  from  the  legally  established  church  was 
built  on  scruples  ！  I  replied,  that  *  I  was  sorry  to  hear  his  Lordship  say  so  ； 
and  desired  to  know  whedier  in  their  Courts  they  allowed  of  such  prevarication 
or  not?*  He  answered,  *they  did  not  allow*  of  it  ;*  which  produced  this  re- 
joinder from  me,  •  Suppose  God  Almighty  should  be  as  just  in  the  next  world 
as  ray  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  in  this,  where  are  we  then  ？，  To  which  be  made 
no  answer.  And  to  which  the  late  Queen  Caroline  added,  when  I  told  her  the 
story,  « Mr.  Whiston,  no  answer  was  to  be  made  to  it.， '，  Archbishop  Wake, 
Archbishop  Potter,  and  Lord  King,  Whiston  sets  down  as  "  three  excellent  men 
utterly  ruined  by  their  preferment  at  Court."^  WhittorCs  Memoirs,  I  35.  227, 
314.  365. 
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CHAP,  on  the  present  administrfttion  oi  public  affidrs  Under  her 
Majesty^  and  tendii^  to  create  diaoOTd  and  Bedition  amongst 
her  subjects  ； "  and  condemned  it  to  be  burnt  by  tlie  hudft 


I  cannot  find  anj  other  ocoaaion  on  which  Sir  Peter  Ki 


wuh******    distinguished  himself,  except  the  debate  on  the  8tfa  and  9di 
FraDce.      articles  of  the  ti^aty  of  commerce  ooBdnded  at  Utxecht,  pro- 
viding " that  no  higher  duties  should  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Fnmoe  than  were  payable  for  the 
like  goods  brought  from  anj  other  country  in  Europe."  I 


am  sorry  to  say  that  he  joined  General  Stanhope  and  several 
other  eminent  Whigs  in  opposing  this  measure  of  free  trade, 
on  the  ground  that  our  rising  mannfttctores  of  linen^  silk, 
and  paper,  would  be  ruined  hy  Frenefa  competition  ；  and  as 
it  was  defeated  by  the  cloaiours  they  excited  for  "protection 
to  native  industry,"  the  iavourable  opportanity  for  esta- 
blishing a  Reciprocally  advantageous  commercial  inter- 
course with  Franoe  was  for  ever  loBt.  But  I  think  my 
brother  barrister  may  well  be  forgiven  for  his  bad  political 
economy  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  we  find  an  enlightened  nobleman,  in  the  middle 
of  the  mneteenth)  still  condemning  this  treaty,  saying, 
with  undoubting  oonfidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  old 
mercantile  system,  "it  has  been  calculated,  on  spparentlT 
good  grounds,  that  had  the  project  passed,  the  annual  balance 
against,  or  loss  to.  Great  Britain  would  haye  been  not  less 
than  1,400,000/.  ；?  and  quoting,  with  applause,  the  Baying  of 
a  Bishop  profoundly  ignorant  of  «uch  subjects,  that  the 
treaty  would  hare  been  disgraceful,  "  if  even  we  had  been  as 
often  beat  by  the  French  as  they  had  been  beat  by  ua."  f 

♦  Tindal'8  Cont.  xi\,  537.  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Bninet, 
giving  an  account  of  this  aflTair,  pays  a  compliment  to  the  defence  set  up  Ibr  him 
by  Sir  Peter  King  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe^ 

t  Lord  Mahon,  L  49.  On  the  first  division  on  tbe  subject,  ministers  bad  a 
majority  of  252  to  130  ；  but  the  bill  to  carry  these  articlw  of  tbe  trwty  into 
effect  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  194  to  185.  Had  H  reached  the  Hottse 
of  Lords,  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  had  no  chance  there,  where  the  "Whig  party 
was  still  so  powerPu].  "  Free  trade  "  is  a  subject  on  which  Whigs  and  Tone* 
have  changed  principles  ；  but  the  former  have  ever  steadily  favoured  free 
political  institutions  and  liberty  of  conscience^  nod  the  latter  high  prerogative 
and  civil  disqualifications  to  protect  the  church. 


of  the  common  hangmao. 
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It  has  J)een  alleged  agidoBt  Sir  Peter  King,  that  during  the 
domination  of  the  Tories  in  the  latter  part  of  Qaeeil  Anne'a 
reign,  he  showed  an  inolination  to  go  over  to  them,  and  that 
he  used  some  harsh  expressions  ag&ilist  Walpole,  when  that 
distinguished  Whig  was  most  tn&mously  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  alleged  corruption 
in  his  office  of  Secretaiy  at  w«r;  whereas  Sir  Peter  most 
steadily  adhered  to  his  party  and  his  principles  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  ftnd  what  be  said  of  Walpole  was  thut 
" he  deserved  as  much  to  be  hanged  as  he  deaerved  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  him,  expulsion  and  imprisonment."  • 
He  was  a  most  zealous  friend  to  the  auocession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  Re- 
gency Bill,  and  counteracting  the  machinations  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. After  Parker's  elevation  to  the  bench,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  eminent  Whig  lawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  upon  a  change  of  government  his  promotion  was  con- 
sidered certain  一  as  he  was  so  much  esteemed  by  Lord 
Somers  and  Lord  Cowper,  who,  in  such  an  event,  would 
regulate  legal  appointments.  But  the  prospect  still  continued 
very  gloomy  till  the  death  of  the  Queen,  which  suddenly 
reversed  the  respective  positions  of  the  rival  factions. 

At  the  head  of  the  grand  procession  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  to  meet  King  George 
when  he  first  entered  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  in  South- 
wark,  walked  Mr,  Recorder  Sir  Peter  King,  who  delivered  a 
loyal  and  eloquent  address  (which  must  have  appeared  gib- 
berish to  the  royal  ear),  hailing  the  happy  arrival  of  a  great 
Protestant  Prince,  who  was  to  secure  to  us  our  religion 
and  liberties,  and，  putting  an  end  to  all  discord,  was  to 
make  commerce,  literature,  and  the  arts  for  ever  flourish 
among  us.  As  Madame  von  Schulenburg  and  the  Baroness 
Keilmansegge  did  not  make  their  appearance  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  other  Hanoverians  who  afterwards  declared  that  they 
had  come  "  for  all  our  goods 卞," were  still  kept  in  the  back 
ground,  not  yet  beginning  the  sale  of  offices  or  honours,  — 


CHAP. 
CXXIII. 

A.D.  1712. 
He  sup- 
ports Sir 
R.  Wal- 
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He  sup- 
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Protestant 
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He  delivers 
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of  the 
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London  to 
George  I. 
▲.D.  1712. 


Coxe's  Life  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  i.  66.  ；  Tindal. 
" And  chattels,  too,**  was  the  reply. 
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CHAP,    all  at  first  went  smoothly.    Lord  Cowper,  having  the  Great 
CXXlll.         restored  to  him,  was  required  to  submit  to  his  Majesty 
a  projet  for  the  settlement  of  Westminster  Hall,  t&e  unli- 
mited power  being  still  exercised  of  removing  Judges  on  a 
demise  of  the  Crown.    Part  of  the  reoommen<htiou  was  that 
Lord  Trevor,  a  good  lawyer  and  a  man  of  fair  character,  but 
a  violent  Tory  who  had  been  one  of  Anne's  batch  of  twelve 
Peers,  should  be  replaced  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com, 
He  is  made  mon  Pleas,  by  Sir  Peter  King.    His  Majesty,  who  hardly 
Se^ofthe  ^"^ew  the  difference  between  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Conimoa    of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  of  course 
^       graciously  assented* 鬱 

•  Ante,  p.  348. 
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CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LOBD  KING  TILL   H£  WA.S  HADE 
LOBD  CHANCELLOR, 

When  this  change  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  had  been  publicly  announced,  and  before  it  had  for- 
mally taken  place,  the  Chief  Justice  elect  received  the 
following  magnanimous  epistle  from  his  falling  predecessor  ； 

"Bromham,  Oct  12. 】 714. 

" Sir, 

"I  am  informed  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  remove  me  Letter  from 
from  my  office  of  Ch.  Justice  of  the  Co.  Pleas,  and  to  confer  ^^^^  ,。 
the  same  upon  you  一  which  I  heartily  wish  you  joy  of,  and  Sir  Peter 
am  glad  to  see  it  placed  in  a  person  so  worthy  and  much 
more  capable  to  discharge  the  duty  of  it  than  myself.    I  am  pointmcnt 
desired  by  an  old  servant,  who  hath  served  me  very  faithfully 
when  I  was  Attor.  Gen*,  and  Ch.  Justice,  as  Clerk  of  the 
fines,  to  recommend  him  to  you  ；  and  I  desire  the  favour  of 
you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  employ  him  as  your  Clerk  in 
that  emploTment,  or  as  Cryer,  if  you  are  not  engaged.  I  am 
confident  you  will  find  him  a  very  good  servant.    His  name 
is  Bryan  Whealon.    In  doing  which  you  will  very  much 
oblige 

" Your  most  fdthful  Friend 
" and  Servant, 

" Trevob." 

When  the  appointment  had  taken  place,  thus  was  he  con'  Congratu- 
gratulated  by  Majendie,  a  distingaished  refugee  Huguenot  1-1^。::= 
minister,  to  whom  he  had  shown  great  kindness:  一  refugee 

prijst. 

d'Exeter,  le  9«  de  Mai  1715. 

" Mylord, 

" C'est  avec  un  plaisir  inexprimable  que  je.mets  ce  noble 
titre  au  frontiepice  de  cette  lettre,  et  que  je  yous  f(61icite  de 
VOL.  IV.  Q  Q 
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CHAP. 
CXXIV. 


An  neel* 
lent  com- 
mon ]mw 
Judge. 


tout  mon  coeur,  de  ce  qu'aprez  vons  avoir  Qev^  k  la  dignity 
de  Premier  Juge  dans  un  des  premiers  Barreaux  de  oe 
Boiaume,  sa  Majesty  vous  a  approch^  de  son  auguste  persone 
et  vous  a  admis  au  nombre  de  see  Conseillers,  digne  oomme 
vous  rStes  d'y  occuper  le  premier  rang,  auquel  je  ne  d€8e»- 
p6re  pas  de  yous  voir  un  jour  arriyer  ；  digne,  dis-je  non- 
seule*  par  votre  yaate  savoir,  par  votre  pdn^tration,  et  par 
lea  qualit^d  extraordinaireB  de  votre  esprit  ；  mais  encore  par 
votre  probity  par  votre  pi^t^,  et  par  la  droitore  de  votre 
ocBur. 

" Ah  1  certes  c'est  &  present  que  nous  avons  sujet  d'es- 
pfirer  la  reformation  des  moeurs,  et  ravance*  de  Ilnt^r^t 
Protestant  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  puisque  nous  ayond 
dans  le  Conseil  des  personnes  d'une  pi^t^  si  eminente,  et  qui 
ont  si  fort  &  coeur  les  int^rSts  de  la  gloire  de  Dieu^  et  da 
salut  des  ftmes.  B6iit  aoit  Dieu  qui  a  €lev6,  oome  sur  une 
haute  montagne,  un  si  ^clatant  flambeau,  affin  que  sa  belle 
lumi^e  reeplendit  encore  d'avantage,  et  fiit  aalutaire  &  un 
plus  grand  nombre  de  persones.  Mais  je  ne  remarque  pas 
que  suivant  les  mouvemens  de  joie  et  d'admiration  dont  mon 
&me  se  sent  ravie,  je  pourrois,  Mylord,  vous  ennuyer  par  mes 
lignes  peu  correctes,  choquer  votre  modestie  et  yous  faire 
perdre  des  momenta  qui  vous  sont  chers,  et  que  vous  doxmex 
k  des  ai&ures  tout  autre*  importantes." 

Sir  Peter  King  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  and  he  is 
universally  allowed  unqualified  praiae  as  a  common  law 
Judge.  To  great  learning  in  his  profes^on  and  strict  impar- 
tiality, he  added  oonsiderable  quickness  of  perception,  im- 
mense industry,  and  inexhaustible  patience  in  listening  to  the 
drowsy  Seijeanta  who  practised  before  him.  His  judgments, 
as  handed  down  to  ub  in  the  Reports,  are  marked  by  great 
precision  of  definition,  subtlety  of  distinction,  breadth  of 
principle,  Inoidneas  of  arrangement,  and  felidtj  of  iUustn- 
tion  一  his  copious  authorities  being  brought  forward  to  for- 
tify, not  to  overlay,  his  reasoning.* 

翁 There  was  a  laboured  eulogy  upon  him  in  the  forty-ninth  number  of  the 
IVm  BritoN,  Mid  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Duke  Wharton.    The 罾 rker,  aftir 
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and  the  cases  there,  during  his  time,  turning  chiefly  upon   * 

the  law  of  real  property,  his  decisions  in  his  own  Court 
could  not  be  made  intereBting  or  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  But  he  was  occaBiODally  called  upon  to  act  judicially 
in  other  tribunals, 一  to  which  we  may  follow  him  with  some 
chance  of  useful  instraotion. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  Lord  Triid  of  the 
Chi«f  Justice  King  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  rebels, 
who,  being  commoners,  were  brotight  before  a  jury.    His  His^re^t 
report  of  the  conviotions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ig  creury  of 
curious,  and  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  it,  showing  bia  State  of 
humane  dedre  to  save  those  who,  from  mistaken  loyalty,  convicted 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law:  "James  Home  alias  before  him. 
Hume,  was  found  guilty  of  levying  war  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.    The  evidence  against  him  was  plain  and  clear, 
that  he  came  with  the  rebela  from  Scotland,  and  marched 
with  them  to  Lancaster  and  Preston :  and  it  was  not  much 
gainsay'd  by  his  counsel,  but  their  principal  defence  for  him 
was  that  his  understanding  was  so  low  and  weak  as  mode 
him  incapable  of  committing  high  treaaon,  and  several  wit- 
nesees  were  produced  for  that  purpose.    The  jury  believed 
him  to  be  a  weak  man,  but  not  so  weak  aa  to  excuse  him  from 
the  commission  of  high  treason.    It  did  appear  from  his  beha- 
viour at  the  trial,  and  from  the  evidence  given,  that  he  is  a 
very  weak  foolish  man，  of  a  very  low  understanding,  and  my 
humble  opinion  is  that  he  is  a  proper  object  for  his  Majesty's 
grace  and  favour.     He  hath  not  yet  received  sentence. 
Whether  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  extend  his  favour  by 
a  nolle  prosequi  before  sentence,  or  by  a  pardon  after  sentence, 
I  humbly  Bubmit" 

pointing  out  the  peril  to  which  he  was  enpowd  in  being  compared  with  his  pre- 
decessor Trevor,  and  with  Cowper,  now  Lord  Chancellor,  says,  "  Yet,  under  all 
these  difficulties,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  another,  with  the  eyes  of  all 
the  kingdom  upon  him,  bath  this  truly  great  man  acquitted  himaelf  in  his  high 
office  to  the  uoivereal  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  one,  and  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  other.  And  if  he  hud  not  been  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  wisdom,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
surmount  so  many  disadvantages,  and  to  appear  in  the  same  illustrious  light  as 
my  Lord  Treror." 
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CHAP,       "  George  Gibson  was  tried  on  an  indictment  for  levying 

 war  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.    He  was  a  tenant 

and  servant  of  the  late  Lord  Derwentwater  一  went  with  the 
Northumberland  rebels  to  Kelso,  and  there  joined  the  Scotch 
rebels  一  from  thence  came  to  Jedbuigh  一  from  thence  came 
to  his  own  house  in  Northumberland  一  from  thence  returned 
to  the  rebels  in  Scotland  and  came  along  with  them  to 
Preston,  where  he  was  taken  with  the  rest.  The  jury  with- 
out going  from  the  bar  found  him  guilty.  He  hath  since 
sent  me  a  petition  to  His  Majesty,  which  is  enclosed,  allying 
that  he  endeavoured  eeyeral  times  to  escape,  and  a  certificate 
of  his  good  behaviour,  signed  by  several  of  his  neighbours. 
It  did  not  appear  on  his  trial  that  he  had  used  any  acts  of 
violence  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  but  some  instances  were 
proved  of  his  humanity  to  them.  John  fFindraham  waa 
tried  for  high  treason  in  levying  war  at  Kelso,  in  the 
county  of  Tiviotdale.  There  were  three  witnesses  pro- 
duced against  him,  whereof  one  was  rather  a  witness  for 
him,  and  of  the  other  two  one  proved  him  to  be,  togeth^ 
with  several  rebels,  in  a  public  coffee-house  at  Kebo^  and 
the  other  proved  that  he  was  quartered  at  the  minister's 
house  in  Kelso,  where  the  witness  and  two  other  rebels  were 
filso  quartered  ；  that  he  saw  him  dismount  his  horse  at  the 
minister's  house  一  had  sword,  pistols,  and  jack  boots  ―  dined 
with  him  twice  or  thrice  there  一  that  he  was  not  under  mj 
restraint,  and  that  he  saw  him  several  times  afterwards  among 
the  rebel  horse,  George  Homey  of  Wedderburn,  was  tried  for 
levying  war  at  Perth,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland*  Tlie 
evidence  against  him  was,  that  he  was  seen  amongst  the 
rebels,  at  a  place  called  Armfeth  Bridge^  where  the  rebels 
staying  to  refresh  themselves,  most  of  the  gentlemen  alighted 
off  their  horses  and  gave  them  to  their  servants  to  lead  whilst 
they  stood  all  together  in  a  close  eating  and  drinking 一 
among  which  number  was  the  prisoner,  who  came  from 
thence  with  the  rebels,  and  a  little  beyond  the  bridge  was 
seen  in  company  with  them  on  horseback."  [The  report 
having  then  detailed  similar  evidence  against  George  Home^ 
of  Whitfield,  goes  on  to  say,]  "  The  defence  of  these  three 
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prisoners  was  that  they  were  brought  into  the  rebels  by  force,  CHAP, 
and  continued  under  force  till  the  surrender  of  Preston.  CXXiv* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  several  juries,  after  consideration,  found 
them  all  guilty  ；  but  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  was  contra- 
dictory and  doubtful^  and  one  of  the  King's  witnesses  proved 
part  of  the  prisoners*  defence,  I  humbly  submit  whether 
these  three  persons  may  not  be  proper  objects  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's mercy  with  respect  to  their  lives."  • 

Among  the  convicts  was  tk  Jacobite  parson,  who  had  not  Jacobite 
only  attended  the  rebels  as  their  chaplain,  but  had  very  ear-  Pf^j'^j^J^"" 
neatly  exhorted  them  to  march  into  England^  for  the  purpose  treason, 
of  dethroning  the  usurper  George,  Deep  horror  was  excited 
among  the  clergy  by  the  prospect  of  a  priest,  apoetolically 
- ordained,  suiTerlng  the  ignominious  and  cruel  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  traitors  一  especially  as  the  great  bulk  of 
rectors  and  curates  fully  participated  his  sentiments.  A  re- 
presentation upon  the  subject  was  made  to  the  Bishops,  who, 
although  all  professing  to  be  well  inclined  to  the  protestaut 
succession^  had  among  them  hankerers  after  the  exiled  family, 
and  were  all  sincerely  animated,  not  only  by  the  esprit  de 
corps,  but  by  genuine  feelings  of  mercy.  Accordingly  Wake, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  Chief  Justice  King,  一  which  would  perhaps  be  a  little 
censured  for  the  levity  of  its  tone,  as  not  quite  suitable  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  the  Primate  of  all  England : 

"July  5.  1716. 

" My  Lord, 

" I  am  desired  by  all  my  brethren,  the  Bishops  in  town.  Letter  from 
who  were  to  wait  upon  the  King  fhis  morning,  to  re-  ^^^shop^ ^(！ f 
commend  to  your  Lordship  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  Canterbury 
brother  of  ours,  Mr.  Paul,  who,  they  tell  me,  was  arraigned  J^"^*' 「*" 
and  convicted  before  your  Lordship. 

" That  he  deserves  to  be  hanged  we  all  agree,  and  if  all 
others  be  hanged  who  deserve  it  as  well  as  he,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.    But  if  others  of  the  laity  be  spared,  who 

•  MS.  Report,  dated  13th  Jan.  1716. 
Q  Q  3 
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CHAP,    are  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  hope  this  poor  man 

f*  V  X  TV 

'      •  shall  not  be  made  an  example 一 merely  for  his  office  sake,  and 


because  he  is  a  clergyman. 

" We  are  told  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  report 
which  the  Judges  make  of  those  whom  they  try.  We  hope 
your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  aa  to  report  hie  case  as  favour- 
ably  818  you  justly  can,  and  whatever  you  shall  plesfle  farther 
to  do  for  him,  as  he  is  an  unworthy  brother  of  the  order,  we 
flhall  all  thankfully  acknowledge  to  you,  I  am, 
" My  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

" very  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

«  W.  Cant, 

Aprin 丄 In  the  year  1719,  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  presided 
h?gh  e  during  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  shows  the  extreme 
t，as^n  for  severity  to  which,  from  the  multiplied  plots  to  bring  in  the 

pnnting  a     _         "^.         -  ，        ，      .  ， 

libel.  Pretender,  the  government  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed 
against  the  Jacobites.  An  act  had  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  make  it  high  treaaon  maliciously  and  ad- 
visedly to  aaaert  that  the  Pretender  had  a  right  to  the 
throne  ；  but  it  had  been  treated  as  a  dead  letter 一  till  now  that 
John  Matthews,  a  printer,  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  in- 
dicted upon  it  for  printing  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  £x  ore 
tuo  te  judioo,  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  in  which  the  writer 
somewhat  jocularly  contended  that  all  parties  should  now 
acknowledge  the  Pretender,  for  the  Tories  believed,  as  a 
principle  of  religion,  in  the  "  divine  right  of  Kings,"  and 
the  Whig  maxim  of  "  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,"  led  to  the  same 
result,  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  this  oountiy 
were  now  for  King  James.  The  poor  printer  contended 
that  this  could  not  be  considered  a  malicious  or  advised 
assertiDg  of  the  title  of  the  Pretender,  as  he  had  only  been 
acting  in  his  trade,  and  the  composition  itself  was  merely 
thoughtless  ；  but  Lord  Chief  Justice,  according  to  the  strict 
rigour  of  the  law,  laid  down  to  the  jury  that  "the  fact 
implied  malice,  and  that  doing  a  thiog  advisedly  is  doing  it 
with  a  consciousness  of  what  is  done  ；  ,， 一  so  there  was  a  verfict 
of  "  guilty."  The  prisoner's  counsel  then  moved  in  arrest  of 
judgment  that  the  indictment  charged  no  crime,  for  bdng 
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in  Latin,  it  used  the  word  "  impressit  ，，  to  predicate  the 
prifUing  of  the  book,  whereas  "imprimere,"  ia  the  just 
meaning  of  the  Latin  tongue^  haa  no  such  meaning, 
not  being  known  among  l^e  Bomans  ；  and  at  all  evei 
practice  flhould  have  been  followed  which  was  proper  wl 
any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  ward  in  law 
proceedings,  and  that  the  indictment  should  have  run  "  IM- 
PBE88IT,  anglice  prirUecL^  But  the  Chief  Justice  ruled  that 
" imprimere  ，，  had  acquired  the  meaning  of  "  to  print,"  as  we 
may  know  from  the  "  imprimatur "  on  books,  the  printing 
of  which  was  permitted.  The  frightful  sentence  was  accord- 
ingly passed,  and,  I  am  shocked  to  aay,  was  carried  into  full 
execution  at  Tyburn.*  This  appears  to  me  the  hardest  case 
of  treason  which  ia  to  be  found  after  the  Bevolation.  The 
young  man  might  properly  have  been  imprisoned  for  some 
months  for  aseisting  in  the  publication  of  a  libel,  but  it  was  4 
confounding  of  the  real  distinctions  of  crimes,  to  hang,  em- 
bowel, behead,  and  quarter  him  as  a  traitor.  From  Sir 
Peter  King's  known  humanity,  I  think  we  may  safely  infer 
that  this  execution  took  place  against  his  recommendation. 

Upon  all  occasions  when  we  have  sufficient  means  of 
examining  his  conduct,  we  uniformly  find  him  exerting  him- 
self to  mitigate  the  misfortunes,  and  to  soothe  the  sufferings 
of  others.  About  this  time,  a  complaint  being  made  to  him 
of  some  severities  towards  prisoners  confined  in  the  Fleet 
under  Common  Pleas  process,  and  the  warden  having  urged 
in  answer  the  insecurity  of  the  prison,  whereby  he  incuired 
great  responsibility  from  the  danger  of  the  priaoners  68， 
caping;  the  Chief  Justice  replied,  一  "  Then  you  may  raise 
your  walls  higher,  but  there  ehall  be  no  prison  within  a 
prison  where  I  bear  rule." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  King  went  as  Judge  of  Assize  twice  a 
year,  and  he  broke  through  the  old  custom  for  a  Judge  to 
continue  to  "ride  the  same  circuit,"  for  he  visited  all  the 
English  circuits  in  their  turn,  or  as  it  has  been  since  techni- 
cally called  in  Weatminster  Hall,  "he  ran  the  gauntlet" 

•  15  St.  Tr.  I32S— 1404. 
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CHAP, 
CXXIV. 


Letter  to 
Lord  Chief 
Justice 
King  re- 
xpecttng 
Dr.  Bent- 
Icy. 


When  about  to  start  on  the  Norfolk  circuit  in  the  rammer 
of  1720,  he  received  the  following  curioiis  letter  to  excuse 
the  non-attendance  of  the  Vice-chancellor  and  Heads  of 
Houses  at  Cambridge,  on  account  of  the  oontroverey  then 
raging  between  them  and  Bentley,  the  celebrated  Master  of 
Trinity,  who^  by  ancient  usage,  had  to  lodge  the  Judges 
during  the  assizes  in  his  collc^. 

" My  Lord, 

"I  would  have  waited  on  your  Lordship,  bat  for  the 
terrible  apprehensions  I  am  under,  that  my  poor  wife,  who  is 
lately  brought  to  bed,  will  shortly  breathe  her  last.  Under 
this  anxiety,  I  am  forc'd,  by  letters  from  Cambridge,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  affidra  of  that  XJnivereitjr.  Thither  your  Lord- 
ship is  quickly  going,  and  believe  me，  my  Lord,  none  upon 
earth  are  more  readj  to  pay  you  due  respect  and  honour 
than  we  are.  But,  my  Lord,  the  Master  of  Trinity  has 
taken  a  resolution,  and  put  it  in  practice,  to  make  the 
Vice-Ch'  and  Heads  wait  in  the  open  Court  among  the 
mob，  or  at  least  to  be  taken  into  a  comon  room  among 
the  footmen,  when  they  come  to  pay  their  duty  to  you. 
Till  he  shall  come  to  a  better  mind  (which  in  this  and  all 
other  respects  I  wish  he  may),  I  beg  leave  to  depend  on  your 
Lordship's  and  Mr.  Justice  Blencoe^s  goodness,  that  you  will 
favourably  interpret  this  behaviour  of  the  University,  and 
accept  your  usual  present  from  the  hands  of  the  Bedell  ；  if 
the  Heads  are  not  allow'd  the  constant  customary  convenleDce 
in  waiting  upon  you.  Pardon  this  trouble,  my  Lord,  and 
the  confusion  I  am  in. 

" I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
" Your  Lordship's 

. " Most  obedient,  humble  Serv*, 

" T.  GoocH.^ 

" Gmt  RmseH  SUeet,  July  28.  1720." 

♦  Lord  Lovelaee*s  MSS.  —  Gooch,  the  Master  ef  Caiua^  had  been  Vke-chnK 
wHor  in  1718,  and  had  pronounced  the  fsmoiu  sentence  whereby  Bentley  wm 
deprived  of  his  degrees 一 till  it  was  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  tb«  courts  of 
Ine  Judges  being  afterwards  at  Trinity  Lodge,  one  of  tbem  took  occasion  fo  ob- 
serYC,  "  Dr.  Bentley,  you  have  not  yet  thanked  us  for  what  we  haTe  done  for 
you.**  BentUy. 一 "  What  am  I  to  tfaan^  you  for?  Is  h  for  onlj  doing  me 
justice  after  a  long  protracted  law-suit  ？  Had  you,  indeed,  restored  me  at  obc« 
to  my  rights,  I  might  haTe  expressed  my  obligations  ；  but  such  have  been  jour 
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A  very  noted  case,  though  not  of  a  political  nature,  came  CHAP, 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  two  years  after,  at  Bury 


St.  Edmunds,  in  which,  although  substantial  justice  was  ^,^.  1722. 
done,  and  the  decision  has  been  since  recognised,  I  must  Lord  Chief 
confesa  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  was  rather  strained* 
Anmdel  Coke,  Esq"  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  county  famous 
of  Suffolk,  and  John  Woodburne,  his  servant,  were  capitally  fht*«Co!" 
indicted  on  the  "  Coventry  Act  ，，  for  slitting  the  nose  of  Edward  yentryAct." 
Crispe,  Esq.,  Coke's  brother-in-law,  "  with  intent  to  maim 
and  disfigure  him."    It  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mrs.  Coke 
was  entitled  to  a  large  estate  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Mr.  Criepe  ；  that  Mr.  Coke,  to  get  possession  of  this  estate, 
resolved  to  murder  Mr.  Crispe  ；  that  with  this  view  he  in- 
veigled Mr.  Crispe  at  midnight  into  a  churchyard  ；  that 
there  Woodburne,  by  Mr.  Coke's  orders,  assaulted  Mr. 
Crispe  with  a  bill-hook,  and  gave  him  several  wounds  which 
were  believed  to  be  mortal  ；  that  he  was  left  for  dead  in  the 
churchyard  ；  that  he  was  nevertheless  carried  by  some 
countrymen  passing  by  to  Mr.  Coke's  house,  which  was  close 
by;  that  he  recovered, 一 and  that  one  of  the  wounds  he 
received  was  a  cut  across  the  nose. 

The  prisoners  being  called  upon  for  their  defence.  Coke 
boldly  contended  that  this  case  did  not  come  within  the 
Coventry  Act,  22  &  23  Car.  2"  which  enacts  that  "  if 
any  person  of  malice  aforethought,  and  by  lying-in-wait, 
shall  unlawfully  slit  the  nose,  &c«,  with  intent  to  maim  or 
disfigure,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  Now  the  act，  as  was  well  known  from  its  history, 
and  as  was  apparent  from  its  terms,  was  meant  to  apply  to 
the  outrage  of  maiming  or  disfiguring  a  man  whom  there  was 
no  intention  to  deprive  of  life,  but  who  was  afterwards  to  gratify 
the  malice  of  an  enemy  by  carrying  about  with  him,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  society,  the  mark  of  disgrace  set  upon  hia  person. 
The  attempt  to  put  a  fellow  creature  to  death  might  momllj 
•be  a  higher  crime,  but  not  being  the  crime  described  in  the 
statute,  it  remained  as  at  common  law,  only  an  aggravated 

delays,  that  if  I  had  not  been  an  economist  in  my  earlier  years,  I  must  hayc 
been  ruined  by  the  pursuit  of  justice.**—  Life  of  Btntkjfi  by  Monk,  Bishop  of 
Oloueefiter  and  Bristol,  vol.  iL  211.  、 
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CHAP,    misdemeanour,  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  impriflonm'ent. 

 1  The  legislature  might  be  hereafter  called  upon  to  make  such 

an  attempt  a  jsapital  offence,  but  a  court  of  justice  could  not 
properly  extend  to  it  a  statute  passed  entirely  aUo  intuitu, 
Now  here  thero  dearly  was  no  intent  that  Mr.  CiiBpe  shookl 
live  ridiculoiM  with  a  mutilated  visage;  the  intention  was 
not  to  disfigure^  but  to  murder  him  for  his  estate  ；  the  wound 
which  merely  cut  the  noee  was  intendt^,  like  others  inflicted 
on  different  parts  of  his  body,  to  be  mortal,  and  both  the  ac- 
cused persona  when  they  left  him  in  the  churchyard  believed 
that  their  real  object  had  been  fully  aocomplished. 

However,  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  ruled  that  if  the 
prisoners  malidouely  inflicted  a  wound  which  amounted  to  a 
slitting  of  the  noae,  and  which  disfigured  the  prosecutor,  the 
case  was  within  the  act,  although  the  real  object  was  to 
murder,  not  to  disfigure,  saying,  "  There  are  cases  in  which 
an  unlawful  or  felonious  intent  to  do  one  act  may  be  carried 
over  to  another  act  done  in  prosecution  thereof,  and  each 
other  act  will  be  felony,  because  done  in  proeecution  of  an 
unlawful  or  felonious  intent.  As  if  a  man  shoots  at  wild  fowl 
wherein  no  one  hath  any  property,  and  by  such  shooting 
happens  unawares  to  kill  a  man  ；  this  homicide  is  not  felony, 
but  only  »  misadventure  or  chance-medley^  because  it  was  aa 
accident  in  the  doing  of  a  lawful  act :  but  if  this  man  had 
shot  at  a  tame  fowl  wherein  another  had  property*  but  not 
with  intention  to  steal  i"  and  by  such  shooting  had  acd- 
dentally  killed  a  man,  he  would  then  have  been  guilty  of 
manslaughter^  because  done  in  prosecutioii  of  an  unlawful 
act,  yiz.  committing  a  trespass  upon  another's  property  ；  but 
if  he  had  had  an  intention  of  stealing  this  tame  fowl,  then 
such  accidental  killing  of  a  man  would  have  been  murder, 
because  done  in  proeecution  of  a  fdonioua  intent,  yiz.  an 
intent  to  steal  Here,  although  the  ultimate  intention  was 
to  murder,  there  might  be  an  intermediate  intention  to  dis- 
figure, and  one  might  take  effect  while  the  other  did  not 
An  intention  to  kill  does  not  exclude  an  intention  to  db- 
figure.  The  instrument  made  use  of  in  this  attempt  was  a 
bUl  or  hedging  hook,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  proper  lor 
*  cutting,  maimiDg^  and  disfiguring.'   The  meftiis  made  use 
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of  to  effect  the  murder  must  be  considered,  and  the  jury  will 
BSLj  whether  every  blow  and  out,  and  the  consequences 
thereof,  were  not  intended — as  well  as  the  end  for  which  it  is 
alleged  those  blows  and  cuts  were  given."  The  prisoners 
were  convicted  and  executed  ；  but  the  case  ma^  be  regarded 
as  a  pendant  to  that  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  where  a  man  who  gave  a  horse  a  draught  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  winning  a  wager  on  a  race,  was  hanged 
for  killing  the  horse  "  out  of  malice  to  the  owner,"  whose  name 
he  did  not  know.* 


CHAP. 
CXXIV. 


*  In  the  spring  of  1720  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  went  the  Northern  Circuit 
with  Mr,  Justice  Dormer,  and  there  lies  before  me  a  very  curious  aeoount  of 
their  joint  eipenees.  In  nil  its  minute  details  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
circuiteering  lawyers,  hut  I  can  only  venture  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  it. 

£  '•  d. 

The  expenees  of  the  journey  to  York        -         •         •               9  16  7 

 at  York     -          -           •          -          -          -    43  14  0 

 from  York  to  Lancaster     -          •          -               6  6  1 

At  Lancaster  I  copy  at  length  as  a  specimen  : 

£  9.  tL 

Corporation  presented  a  quarter  of  beef,  a  mutton,  a  veal, 

and  2  docen  of  wine  •          -          -          -  -   O  10  0 

Mr.  Lawson,  a  present  of  apples           -          -  -010 

The  butcher's  bill        -          -          -          -  -    0    8  10 

The  house  bill      -                 -          -          .  -  18    7  7 

The  vintner's  bill         -          -          •          •  -    1  12  0 

The  cook's  bill  -          •          •          -          •  -    1  13  1 

The  cook's  wages         •          -          •          -  -800 

The  cook's  horsekeeping  and  shoeing    -          -  -   0    7  10 

Gaye  to  the  servants     •          -          -          •  -200 

Gaye  to  the  SheriiTs  coachman           -          -  •  •   O  10  O 

Gave  to  the  Sheriff's  butler      -          •          •  -026 

Gave  to  the  poor         •          -          -          •  -   0    5  0 

Gare  to  the  •ezton       -          -          -          -  -010 

33  18  10 

33  J8  10 

Journey  back       -  •  •  •  -  -  *】3  90 

Disbursed  in  all  -  •  •  -  -  •  107    4  6 

ReeeiTed  for  entries,  &c  ,  at  York  •         •  •  •  -  31  13  4 

'      ■    for  entries  and  recoveries  at  Lancaster  •  •  •  11    6  8 

 by  9  fines  at  York         -          -  -  -  3    0  0 

 by  34  fines  at  Lancaster  -         •  -  -  -  28  IS  4 

Receited  in  all   -  *         •         -         •         -   68  IS  4 

Disbursed  more  ihan  received  '  •         *  "    -    38  11  S 

Each  Judge's  share  *         -         •  *         •         -    19   5  7 

There  is  endorsed  a  receipt  of  this  sum  from  "  The  R*  Hon"'  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  King," 


Account  of 
the  ex- 
pences  of 
the  Judges 
on  the 
North  eni 
Circuit  in 
the  spring 
of  1721. 
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CXXIV. 

Chief  Jus- 
tice King's 
opinion  oa 
the  Sove- 
reign's 
right  to 
regulate  the 
education 
and  mar- 
riages of 
his  grand- 
children. 


Lord  Chief 
Justice 
King  en- 
trusted 
with  tbe 
disposal  of 
seats  in  par- 
liament. 


I  shall  only  mention  one  other  opinion  of  Sir  Peter  King 
while  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which,  though 
most  honestly  and  conscientiouslj  given,  greatly  pleased 
George  I"  and  probably  smoothed  his  way  to  the  wool- 
sack. This  was  on  the  dispute  between  the  reigning  So- 
vereign and  his  son,  respecting  the  marriage  and  education 
of  the  royal  grandchildren.  "  The  question  is,"  said  he, 
" whether  such  marriage  can  be  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crown?  and  I  think  it  cannot.  As  to  marriage  in 
fact  in  the  royal  family,  nobody  can  instance  anj  to  be 
made  these  500  years  without  the  Crown's  consent.  Where 
the  Crown  has  not  been  consulted,  such  a  marriage  has 
been  considered  a  crime.  The  case  of  Lord  Brandon,  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and  the  case  of  Lady  Arabella  Staart, 
are  strong  precedents.  If  this  had  not  been  a  crime,  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any 
punishment.  The  House  of  Commons'  address  in  1673 
respecting  the  marriage  of  the  King's  nieces  was  ridiculous 
if  he  had  no  power  over  it.  The  instances  of  marriage  ap- 
ply equally  to  education.  But  it  is  objected,  'this  in- 
vades the  right  of  the  father.'  Not  at  all  so  ；  nor  is  this 
against  the  law  of  God  in  any  sense;  for  duty  to  parents 
is  still  subject  to  the  public  good.  Every  body  knows  that 
King  William  appointed  the  tutor  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  Princess  Anne,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons addressed  .the  King  to  remove  hinu  Why  should  the 
King  remove  him  if  he  had  no  power  over  him  ？  So  that 
I  am  clear  the  King  has  this  prerogative.'*  • 

Although  Sir  Peter  King,  while  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  escaped  the  imputation  of  being  a  political 
Judge,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  this  time  he  was,  in  a  quiet 
way,  one  of  the  greatest  boroughmongers  in  England.  By 
reason  of  his  great  reputation  in  the  West,  his  native  coun- 
try, many  proprietors  of  boroughs  there,  from  patriotic  or 
from  jobbing  views,  gave  him  the  disposal  of  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  perused  an  immense  mass 
of  electioneering  correspondence^  in  which  he  bears  the 
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principal  part,  and  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  ；  but  which  could  only  now  be  interest- 
ing to  the  families  whose  names  occur  in  it*  Among 
his  correspondents  was  the  greatest  Btatesman  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  kept  House  of  Hanover  on 
the  throne,  and  by  bia  pacific  policy  added  more  to  the  real 
strength  of  his  country,  than  if  he  had  gained  battles  and 
taken  cities*  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  Peter 
King  are  curious,  as  they  strikingly  display  the  earnestness, 
energy,  cleverness,  and  tact  with  which  he  brought  all  his 
negotiations,  whether  about  a  borough  or  a  kingdom,  to  a 
successful  issue.  I  will  give  one  instance  as  a  specimen.  The 
borough  of  Berealstone^  一  as  close  as  Old  Sarum,  一 belonged 
to  the  Drakes,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  gave  the  management  of  it  to  Sir  Peter,  who  had  put 
in,  as  one  of  its  members,  old  Horace  Walpole,  It  happened 
that  before  Sir  Robert  had  established  his  ascendency^  and 
while  he  was  carrying  on  a  struggle  for  power  with  Sunder- 
land and  Stanhope,  Horace  was  to  vacate  his  seat  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  sinecure  office,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
under  some  reversionary  grant  ；  and  a  rumour  had  reached 
the  Walpoles  that  Sir  Peter  had  gone  over  to  their  rivals, 
and  was  about  to  return  anotlier  member  for  Berealstone. 
Sir  Robert  at  first  contented  himself  with  writing  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Sir  Peter,  which  he  waa  in  hopes  might  have 
been  sufficient :  ―  • 

、 " We  have  received  such  accounts  of  Mr.  Blathwait's  des- 
perate state  of  health,  that  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  my 
brother  Horace's  seat  in  parliament^  to  whom  the  reversion 
of  Mr,  Blathwait's  place  is  granted,  may  be  immediately 
vacant.  As  'tis  to  you  alone  we  owe  the  recommendation  to 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  make  this 
early  application  to  beg  your  friendship  again,  to  have  my 
brother  re-elected.  I  have  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by 
this  night's  post,  upon  this  subject,  and  I  must  entreat  you 
to  second  my  request,  which,  I  am  sensible,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  service  to  my  brother  ；  and,  therefore, 
you  may  be  asaured  we  shall  be  both  always  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge eo  great  an  obligation  In  the  best  manner  we  are  able." 


CHAP. 


Letters  to 
him  from 
Sir  R.Wal. 
pole  about 
the  bo- 
rough of 
Bereal- 
stone. 


Aug.  17. 
1717. 
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CHAP.  But  no  satisfactory  answer  was  received,  and  the  nunoar 
gained  ground  that  a  dependent  of  Lord  Sundftrkiid  was  to 
be  returned*  Therei^ii  Sir  Bobert  penned  the  following 
irresistibly  persuasive  qustle,  applying  himflelf,  with  most 
inimitable  dexterity,  to  all  the  motiyes  which^  upon  such 
an  occasion,  could  influence  the  mind  of  the  man  he  was 
addreesing: 一 

Aug.  31.  "  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  write  to  you  upon  thift 
1717'  occarion  with  some  freedom  and  a  little  importmdfy^  I  am 
not  at  all  insensible  what  applications  will  be  made  to  you, 
and  how  acceptable  it  will  be  to  some  to  give'  us  tliis  dLsap- 
pointment  ；  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I,do  not  stand  in  that 
light  with  you,  being  not  conscious  that  I  have  done  any 
tMng  that  should  make  it  a  pleasure  to  you  to  put  such  a 
slight  upon  me.  Experience  teaches  every  body  how  little 
of  the  regard  that  he  meets  with' from  the  multitude  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  himself,  and  how  muck  is  owing  to  his  power 
only  ；  but  as  I  never  could  look  upon  you  in  that  view,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  but  friendship,  old  acquaintance,  and 
a  long  knowledge  of  me  in  my  public  capacity,  was  my  chief 
recommendation  to  you.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  yourself  may  have  other  friends  that  de- 
serve as  well  or  better  of  you  than  we  can  pretend  to,  uid 
that  you  may  have  an  equal  inclination  to  serve;  wluch> 
were  this  a  common  case,  and  upon  the  election  of  a  new 
parliAment,  I  must  admit,  would  be  a  reasonable  answer; 
but  you  will  consider  that  a  refuBal  now  is  an  abeolote  exdu- 
sion  of  my  brother,  and  should  you  oblige  any  body  elae,  it 
must  be  done  at  our  expence  ；  and  I  verily  beUeve  you  wUl 
meet  no  solicitations  that  will  not  be  more  out  of  a  desire  to 
offer  an  indignity  to  me,  than  to  oblige  any  body  else.  I  will 
not  tire  your  patience  with  more  argnments.  You  know  the 
world  too  well  not  to  be  sensible  how  grievous^  to  speak 
plainly^  this  disappointment  must  be  to  me  at  this  juncturey 
to  have  my  enemiee  gain  this  triumph  over  me.  The  satia- 
faction  or  advantage  they  can  have  by  it,  unless  in  crossbg 
my  expectations,  can  be  no  ways  equal  to  the  dissatia&ction 
and  concern  that,  I  very  freely  confess,  it  would  give  me. 
To  others,  your  answer  ia  plain  and  ready  一  upon  pre-engage- 
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ments  and  present  possession.  To  me,  I  know  but  one 一 
that  you  think  me  no  longer  worth  obliging.  After  I  have 
expressed  myself  thus  plainly  and  eameetly  to  you,  I  can  add 
nothing  but  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  am  sure  this  depends  upon 
you  alone,  to  you  alone  I  will  ever  own  the  obligation, 
which,  you  may  plainly  aee,  I  do  really  think  as  great  as  you 
can  possibly  confer  upon  me;  and  if,  after  this,  I  should 
ever  be  wanting  to  show  you  a  just  sense  of  it,  I  should  be 
worthy  of  the  last  reproach.  I  must  beg  one  thing  more, 
that  you  will  give  me  a  direct  reply,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  in 
favour  of  my  brother,  will  be  an  answer  to  all  other  so- 
licitations. I  am,  very  much,  your  most  faithful  humble 
servant, 

" K.  Waxpole." 

It  is  possible  that  Buoh  a  service,  at  such  a  pinch,  was 
remembered  by  Walpole,  become  sole  ruler  of  the  King  and 
kingdom,  when^  upon  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Macclesfield, 
the  Great  Seal  was  suddenly  to  be  disposed  of.  But  I  must 
do  Sir  Peter  Sing  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  all  the  elec- 
tioneering ai&irs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  seems  to  have 
acted  with  honour  and  disinterestedness.  He  makes  no 
corrupt  bargain  for  others,  and  he  had  no  ambitious  views 
for  himself.  His  great  object  was  to  support  the  Whig 
party  and  the  Beyolution  settlement. 
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CHAPTER  CXXV, 

OONTIKUATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LOBD  KING  TILL  THE   DS^TH  OP 


On  what  strange  chances  and  vicissitudes  does  official  pro- 
motion depend  1  When  Sir  Peter  King  had  been  ten  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas，  he  and  his  friends 
thought  only  of  his  terminating  his  honourable,  but  com- 
paratively obscure,  career  in  this  office,  leaying  a  name 
only  to  be  found  in  musty  black  letter  law  Reports,  or  in 
chronological  tables  of  the  twelve  Judges.  But  a  madness 
seized  the  nation,  during  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  unknown 
before  or  since,  till  the  coming  up  of  railways  ；  the  Masters 
in  Chancery  caught  the  infection,  and,  losing  lai^e  Bums  of 
Buitors'  money  intrusted  to  them,  became  defaulters,  and 
attracted  public  notice  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, and  to  the  abuses  in  their  department  of  the  Court. 
Suddenly  a  storm  of  indignation  arose  against  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  only  been  a  little  more  rapacious  than 
most  of  his  predecessors  ；  he  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
been  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and  popularity,  was  driven  to 
resign  ；  there  being  no  one  who  could  conveniently  be  at 
that  moment  appointed  to  succeed  him,  the  Great  Seal  was 
put  into  commission  ；  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
having  more  leisure  than  the  Chiefs  of  the  other  Courts  in 
Westminster  Hall,  Sir  Peter  King,  was  appointed  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ；  there  he  conducted  lumaelf  with 
such  dignity  and  propriety  during  an  impeachment,  that  he 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Peer  ；  so  he  became  a 
character  in  English  history,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  a  distinguished  family  in  the  nobility  of  England.- 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  his  brother  Commiesionersy  being 
appointed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1725, — in  obedience  to  the 
royal  admonition  •，  applied  themselves  dillgentlj  to  businessy 
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but  found  the  concerns  of  the  suitors  in  a  state  of  deplorable 

con&sion  from  the  deficiencies  of  the  Masters,  and  were   

greatly  perplexed  and  divided  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied.  Sitting  daily  during 
Hilary  and  Easter  Terms,  and  in  the  intervening  vacation, 
their  time  was  almost  wholly  oocupied  with  motions  respect- 
ing the  abstraction^  the  replacing  and  the  securing  of  trust 
money. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  proceeded.  Jan.  21. 
When  parliament  assembled  after  the  Christmas  recess.  Sir  i=;ch- 
Peter  King  took  his  place  on  the  woolsack  as  Speaker  of  the  ment  of 
House  of  Lords,  leaving  his  puisnies  to  do  the  ordinary  Jj^^i^g. 
business  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  questions  of  field, 
difficulty  being  reserved  for  his  advice.    On  the  13tb  of 
February  a  message  from  the  Commons  was  announced,  and 
Sir  Peter  King  having  put  on  his  hat,  Sir  George  Oxenden, 
attended  by  many  members,  "  in  the  name  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  impeached  Thomas  Earl  of  Macclesfield  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours^  declaring  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would,  in  due  time,  exhibit  particular  articles 
against  him,  and  make  good  the  same." 

Sir  Peter,  not  being  a  Peer,  of  course  had  no  deliberative 
voice,  but  during  the  trial,  as  the  organ  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  he  regulated  the  procedure  without  any  special  vote, 
intimating  to  the  managers  and  to  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant when  they  were  to  speak,  and  to  adduce  their 
evidence.  After  the  verdict  of  Guilty^  he  ordered  the  Black 
Rod  to  produce  his  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  having  demanded  judgment,  he,  in 
good  taste,  abstaining  from  making  any  comment,  dryly,  but 
solemnly  and  impressively,  pronounced  the  sentence  which  the 
House  had  agreed  upon.  * 

The  Lords  Commissioners  were  still  going  on  very  indif-  Disposition 
ferently,  and  complaints  becoming  loud  against  their  in-  seldafter* 
efficiency,  Walpole  felt  that,  to  secure  the  popularity  which  Lo*^ 
he  had  justly  acquired  by  sacrificing  the  late  Chancellor  to  conviction, 
the  public  indignation,  another  enjoying  the  public  confidence 
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should  be  appointed.  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the  Attorney  General, 
who  had  made  such  a  brilliant  start,  was  not  much  turned 
of  thirty  ；  and  a  head  of  the  law,  and  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience  so  youthful,  would  have  been  the  subject  of 
gibes  instead  of  reverence.  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  the  So- 
licitor, had  distinguished  himself  much  in  supporting  the 
bill  for  the  banishment  of  Atterbury,  and  as  manager  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  conducting  the  impeachment 
of  Macclesfield  ；  but  though  considerably  senior  in  age, 
and  in  standing  at  the  bar,  he  was  considered  of  inferior 
ability,  and  there  were  strong  objections  to  putting  him  over 
the  head  of  the  Attorney  General*  The  Serjeants  and 
King's  counsel  offered  no  better  choice.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl" 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  rather  lost  reputation  by  acting 
as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Great  SeaL  A  selection  was  to  be 
made  therefore  of  a  common  law  Judge,  and  none  could 
have  a  higher  character  than  Chief  Justice  King,  whose 
conduct  during  the  impeachment  both  parties  had  concurred 
in  praising. 

Accordingly  he  was  fixed  upon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
Wd  Cht^  should  at  once  be  declared  Lord  Chancellor  without  being 
ceiior  and  a  Lord  Keeper  ；  that  he  should  simultaneously  be  raised  to  the 
Peer'        Peerage  (likewise  an  unusual  rapidity  of  honour),  and  that  he 
should  receive  a  salaiy  of  6000/.  a  year  payable  oat  of  the 
post  office,  and  12001  a  year  payable  out  of  the  Hanaper 
office,  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  offices  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  being  adjudged  to  be  illegal. 
Lord  I  have  now  the  advantage  of  a  Diary  which  Lord  Chancellor 

^^fy^  King  on  his  new  appointment  began  to  keep  In  short  hand, 
without  any  view  to  authorship,  and  which  has  been  recently 
printed  by  his  family  for  private  circulatioiu  From  this  I 
shall  occasionally  make  extracts,  and. at  other  times  I  ahall 
refer  to  it  as  the  authority  for  my  narrative.  Thus  he 
commences :  一 

Lord  King  "  1725.  一  Tuesday,  June  1.  Monday,  the  Slst  May,  be- 
MaUn^ttie  the  last  day  of  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  I  was  intioduoed 
House  of    into  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Lord  King,  Baron  of  Ockfaam^  in 

Peers. 


Sir  Peter 
King  made 
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the  county  of  Surrey.    My  introducers  were  Lord  Delaware  chap. 

cxxv 

and  Lord  Onslow.  Baron's  robea,  lent  me  by  Lord  Hertford.  \ 

And  this  day  at  noon  I  went  to  St  James's,  and  being  called 
into  the  King's  closet,  he  delivered  the  Seals  to  me  as  Lord 
Chancellor :  and  soon  after  I  went  to  the  council-chamber* 
carrying  the  Seals  before  him.  The  first  thing  that  was  done 
was  to  swear  me  Lord  Chancellor,  after  which  I  took  my  Sworn  in 
place  as  such.    The  King  then  declared  that  he  was  going  l^rd 

f        J  J  ,    J         .  ^  J  ,  55  Chancellor 

beyond  sea,  and  had  appointed  a  regency,  whose  names  were 
then  declared.  * 

" 2d.  ―  In  the  morning  I  received  the  visits  of  several 
Lords  and  others  of  my  friends,  and  at  noon  went  to  wait  on 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  kissed  their  hands.  This  day 
I  surrendered  my  place  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas. 

" Sd,  一  About  ten  o'clock  I  waited  on  the  King  to  have 
two  bills  signed,  the  one  for  Eyre  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  other  for  Gilbert  to  be  Chief  Baron,  and 
as  soon  as  I  left  him  he  went  on  his  voyage  to  Hanover. 
And  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  nobility  were  to  wait  on  him 
to  Greenwich,  so  that  they  could  not  attend  me,  according 
to  custom,  to  Westminster  Hall,  I  did  irom  thence  take  an 
occasion  to  go  privately  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  I  did 
this  day,  being  a  day  of  motions.  I  here  took  again  the  oath 
of  a  Chancellor,  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  read,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  held  the  book." 

The  new  Chancellor  probably  abstained  from  all  parade  in 
bis  instaUation,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  melancholy  condition  of 
his  predeceesor  who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Had  he  chosen  to  have  the  usual  procession  to 
Westminster  Hall,  I  doubt  not  that,  notwithstanding  the 


*  "  1st  June,  1725.  His  Majesty  haying  received  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Lords  Commusionen  this  day,  and  haying  been  pleased  to 
deliver  it  the  same  day  to  the  Right  Honble.  Peter  Lord  King,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  his  Lordship  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  the 
same  month,  came  privately  from  his  hou«e  in  Norfolk  Street  to  the  Chancery 
Court  in  West'  Hall,  and  did  then  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  take  the  oaths 
appointed  to  be  taken  by  the  l"*  of  William  &  Mary,  and  the  oath  of  Lord 
ChAocellor,  tbe  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  the  Clerk  of  th« 
Crourn  read  tbe  said  oaths." —/? 1714—1727. 
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King's  absence,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 
seen  for  many  years,  as  his  promotion  was  univeisaily  ap- 
proved of,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  he  would 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatetst  Chancellors  that  had  ever 
eat  upon  the  woolsack.  He  himself  did  not  labour  under  any 
serious  misgivings,  having  long  been  such  a  complete  master 
of  his  work  on  the  common  law  bench. 

However,  there  was  soon  considerable  disappointment  expe* 
rienced  by  the  public  as  well  as  anxiety  by  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded a  Judge  who  not  only  had  a  fine  legal  understanding, 
but  to  whom  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Court  had  become 
" familiar  as  his  garter."  Lord  King  had  not  only  never 
practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  bat  there  seeming  no 
possibility  of  his  leaving  the  Common  Pleas  during  his  life, 
he  had  been  contented  with  well  understanding  "pleading 
in  actions  real  and  personal  ；  ，'  and  he  had  neither  read 
Chancery  Reports  nor  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  Chan- 
cery proceedings.  He  now  saw  daily  pleading  before  him 
Yorke,  Talbot,  Wearg,  and  other  counsel  regalarly  tiained 
in  the  Court,  一 and  he  found  himself  in  the  painful  and  humilia- 
ting situation  of  knowing  much  less  of  the  subject  than  the 
advocates  on  whose  arguments  he  was  to  decide.  He  was 
even  in  a  more  perilous  predicament  than  a  man  at  once 
taken  from  the  bar  and  placed  in  a  judicial  situation  for 
which  he  is  not  quite  prepared  ；  for  by  presiding  ten  years 
over  the  phlegmaticSerjeants,  he  expected  always  to  be  treated 
with  extreme  deference,  and  he  was  apt  to  show  impatience 
and  peevishness  if  an  ill-considered  opinion  thrown  out  by 
him  was  roughly  handled.  He  was  much  frightened  by  the 
approach  of  "  a  Seal,"  and  he  had  little  sleep  the  night  before 
the  dreaded  day  when  he  was  to  be  assailed  by  all  manner  of 
motions,  of  which  he  had  no  previous  notice.  He  could 
pretty  well  manage  the  regular  hearing  of  a  cause ~ when  the 
bill  and  answer  were  opened  very  tediously,  as  was  then  tlie 
custom,  —  the  evidence  was  all  read  at  fiiU  length  一  counsel 
were  heard  on  both  sides, ―  and  time  could  be  taken  to  consider 
the  decree.  He  could  even  dispose  of  Pleas  and  Demurrers 
with  tolerable  composure,  as  a  little  patience  and  discreet 
reserve,  to  conceal  ignorance,  might  lead  to  a  shrewd  and 
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tolerably  safe  guess  at  the  right  conclusion.   But  when  there  chap. 
came  motions  for  injunctions  and  for  sequestrations^  and 
for  the  appointment  of  receivers  and  for  the  payment  of  ^o^^ 
money  into  Court  and  out  of  Court,  and  for  divers  other  K»ng]s 
things  about  which  the  little  he  had  read  in  his  youth  had  Md^'regrets 
long  faded  from  hia  memory,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  Chan- 
dedde  off-hand,  —  he  sadly  repented  that  for  "  the  thorns  of 
Chancery  ，，  he  had  ever  exchanged  "  the  cushion  of  the 
Common  Pleas." 

Although  his  perception  was  not  so  quick  as  it  had  been, 
and  all  his  faculties  were  beginning  to  be  a  little  rigid, 一 as 
soon  as  he  discovered  his  deficiencies  he  nobly  struggled  to 
supply  them.  Disregarding  amusement  and  recreation,'  and 
regardless  of  health  and  even  of  life  itself,  he  boldly  be- 
gan and  he  steadily  pursued  a  course  of  reading  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  Equity  Judge- 
There  were  then  hardly  any  published  Chancery  Reports, 
there  were  no  systematic  treatises  on  Equity  pleading  or 
practice,  and  there  was  little  for  the  Equity  student  in 
print  beyond  the  Heads  "  Subpoena  ，,  and  "  Chancery,"  in  the 
general  Abridgments.  But  Lord  King,  besides  confiden- 
tially conversing  with  some  practitioners  in  his  Court,  borrowed 
MS.  treatises  respecting  Chancery,  and  MS.  reports  of  the 
decisions  of  former  Chancellors,  which  were  in  private  cir- 
culation. By  a  diligent  perusal  of  these  he  made  him- 
self a  very  pretty  Equity  lawyer,  and  he  had  a  tolerable 
notion  of  the  newest  fashions  which  his  predecessor  had 
introduced.  Still  he  never  could  remove  the  iinpreseion 
which  he  had  made  at  the  commencement  of  his  Chancel- 
lorship. It  is  said  that  there  were  more  appeals  from  the 
Court  in  his  time  than  during  any  equal  period,  either  before 
or  since,  and  that  there  were  more  of  his  decrees  reversed 
than  there  have  ever  been  of  any  other  Chancellor.  But 
the  fate  of  appeals  depends  greatly  on  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  Judge  appealed  from,  and  the  temper  of  the  Judge 
or  Judges  appealed  to.  Lord  King  was  not,  like  Lord 
ttardwicke,  the  only  law  Lord,  so  as  to  make  an  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House  of  Lords,  "  ab  eodem 
ad  eumlem,"  and  Lords  Lechmere  and  Trevor  were  not 
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CHAP,  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  civilly  pointing  out  his 
euv.  mistakes* 

Reading  Lord  King's  Equity  judgments,  as  they  appear  in 
Peere  Williams  •,  I  believe  they  will  be  generally  esteemed 
sound,  and  they  are  to  be  praised  for  the  same  clearness  and 
precision  which  distingoifihed  him  as  a  common  law  Judge. 
Lord  No  very  important  case  came  before  him  in  the  Court  of 

King's  de-  Chancery,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  very  ma- 
cuuona^      terially  to  our  Equitable  code,  but  a  few  of  his  dedsions  may 
wi"  of      ^  found  generally  interesting.  ―  He  eettled  the  rule  that 
lands  made  a  Will  of  lands  in  England,  though  made  abroad^  must  be 
abroad.      signed  bj  three  witnesses,  according  to  the  Engliah  Statute 
of  Frauds,  a  will  of  lands  being  to  be  governed  hy  the  kx 
loci  rei  sitcB,  and  a  will  of  personalty  by  the  kx  domietUL^ 
Pin-money.  Where  by  a  marriage  settlement  the  wife  is  entitled  to  pin- 
money,  he  decided  tWt  if  the  husband  and  wife  live  toget^r, 
and  he  maintains  her,  she  is  not  entitled  to  claim  the  anears 
of  her  pin-money.  J 
Provision       A  nuui  having  seduced  a  modest  girl,  and  had  a  child  by 
Mduced!^"  her,  entered  into  an  executory  agreement  to  pay  20002i  to  be 
laid  out  in  purchasing  an  annuity  for  the  mother  and  child. 
When  a  bill  was  filed  for  a  specific  performance  of  this  agree- 
ment after  the  child's  death,  objection  was  made  that,  this  being 
matter  of  turpitude.  Equity  ought  not  to  interfere.  Lord 
Chancellor  King.  一 "  If  a  man  does  mislead  an  hmocent 
woman,  it  is  both  reaeon  and  juBtioe  that  he  should  make  her 
reparation  ；  but  this  case  is  stronger  in  respect  of  the  inno- 
cent child  whom  the  father  has  occasioned  to  be  brought 
into  the  world  in  this  shameful  manner,  and  for  whom  in 
，      justice  he  ought  to  provide,  and  though  the  child  be  now 
<      dead,  yet  the  case  is  to  be  taken  aa  it  was  when  the  agree- 


•  The  cases  heard  before  Lord  Chancellor  King  from  1736  to  1730  are  alao 
published  by  a  reporter  of  inferior  merit,  named  Moaeley,  irhose  Tolume  h» 
generally  be«n  tfilipendecL  However,  in  Mr.  Hargrove's  copy  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum  is  to  be  found  the  following  notice  ：  一 "  Lord  Mansfield,  in  5  Burr. 
2629.  sayi,  •  this  book  should  not  be  quoted  ； ,  and  in  MydtDeion  v.  Lord  JTengom^ 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  obseired  to  Mr.  FonbUnque,  upon  his  citing 
a  case  from  it,  *  that  he  had  not  heard  it  cited.*  But  I  took  the  liberty  of  saj- 
ing  that  *  I  had  often  heard  it  cited,  and  that  I  had  found  very  good  matter  in 
it."; 

t  Coppin     Coppin,  2  P.  W.  293.  J  Thomat     Bnrmei,        W.  34】. 
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ment  to  provide  for  them  was  signed,  and  then  the  child  chap. 
was  living," *  cxw. 


Lord  Chancellor  King  established  the  very  salutary  rule,  settlement 
that  although,  by  the  law  of  England,  all  personal  property  on  married 
bequeathed  to  a  wife  belongs  to  her  husband.  Equity  will  not  ，。 咖 。' 
aid  in  compelling  payment  of  the  legacy  without  seeing 
a  settlement  of  the  property  made  for  the  wife's  benefit,  f 
What  seemed  a  more  doubtful  rule  laid  down  by  him  has  |j  Lis  pen . 
been  since  adhered  to,  that  lis  pendens  shall  be  tantamount  to  to  all  the 
actual  notice,  —  so  that  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  world- 
may  lose  the  property  for  which  he  has  paid,  having  bought 
it  from  a  person  who  had  a  legal  right  to  sell, — if  a  suit  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  had  been  commenced  to  establish  an 
equitable  interest  in  it.  J 

A  curious  case  came  before  him,  showing  that  towards  the  Marriage  of 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  custom  of  marrying  infants  of  nineyears 
tender  years,  which  had  formerly  been  very  common,  still  old- 
prevailed  in  England.  One  of  several  guardians  to  an  heiress 
took  her  from  a  boarding  school  when  she  was  only  nine 
years  old,  and  married  her  to  his  own  son  who  had  no 
estate.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  motion,  ordered  this  guar- 
dian to  bring  into  Court  the  infant  whom  be  had  married  to 
his  8on，  and  that  he,  the  son,  and  the  infant  should  attend. 
All  attending,  the  counsel  for  the  application  pleaded,  "  that 
this  guardian  having,  in  so  perfidious  a  manner,  broken  his 
trust,  and  married  his  ward  to  Us  own  son,  who  was  worth 
nothing,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  guardian  of  all  infants 
with  the  Buperintendency  and  cognizance  of  all  trusts,  ought 
to  commit  him,  and  not  suffer  the  girl,  now  but  nine  yeart 
old,  to  continue  to  cohabit  with  her  husband,  who  ought  not 
to  be  indulged  with  opportunities  of  inveigling  her,  and  pre- 
venting her  from  disagreeing  to  the  marriage  when  she  should 
come  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  which  it  would  be  for  her 
interest  to  do."  Lord  Chancellor.  一  "  The  infant  girl  never 
having  been  under  the  care  of  the  Court,  nor  committed  by 
the  Court  to  the  care  of  this  guardian,  I  do  not  think  he  can 

•  Marchionesi  of  Annandaie  v.  Harris,  2  P.  W.  434.    This  decree  was  af- 
firmed on  appeal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  1  Brownss  P.  C.  250. 

t  Brown  v.  Elton,  3  P.  W.  202.  \  SorreU  v.  Carpenter,  2  P.  W.  482. 
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CHAP,  be  considered  ffuilty  of  a  contempt  of  Court ;  but  then  it  La 
cxxv  •      •  - 

 a  very  ill  thing  in  him  to  marry  this  child  to  his  own  Bon， 

and  he  is  punishable  by  an  information.  I  will,  therefore, 
have  him  bound  over  with  sureties  to  appear  to  answer  an 
information  to  be  filed  against  him  by  the  Attorney  General. 
As  for  the  child,  let  her  be  handed  over  by  this  knayish  guar- 
dian to  the  other  guardian  named  in  her  father's  will,  who,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  take  proper  care  of  her,  and  do  what  is 
for  her  advantage  in  advising  her  to  confirm  or  to  renounce 
the  marriage."* 

Writ  de  I  will  Only  mention  one  other  case  which  oocnrred  soon 
spicienda  A^ter,  and  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  age.  Sir  John 
Chaplyn,  a  young  Baronet,  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  great 
estate  in  Lincolnshire^  was  drawn  in  by  a  "  bumbailiff^  in 
Clare  Market  to  marry  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  to 
make  a  will  bequeathing  all  his  personal  estate  to  her.  In 
two  months  he  died,  leaving  three  sisters  who  were  his 
heirs  at  law，  if  there  were  no  issue  by  this  marriage.  The 
widow  pretending  to  be  pregnant,  the  sisters  petitioned  for  a 
writ  "  de  ventre  inspiciendo,"  and  that  "  residing  at  her  late 
husband's  house  in  Lincolnshire,  this  might  be  as  her  Castle 
wherein  she  should  be  inclosed  f,  and  continue  untH  the  time 
of  her  delivery,  and  that  some  woman  might  be  always  re- 
sident with  her  both  before  and  at  the  birth."  Her  counsel 
argued  "  that  she  was  guilty  of  no  crime  in  marrying  Sir 
John,  who  was  of  sufficient  age  to  choose  a  wife  for  himself, 
and  who  might  think  beauty  and  virtue  a  sufficient  portion, 
especially  when  his  fortune  had  put  him  above  the  want  of 
money  ；  that,  as  it  had  not  appeared  any  fraud  or  collusion 
was  intended,  it  was  very  unreasonable  to  SDspect  she  would 
be  guilty  of  imposing  a  false  child  on  the  family  ；  that  it 
would  be  a  hardship  on  a  lady  of  such  tender  years  to  send  a 
jury  of  matrons  to  inspeet  her;  that  she,  being  now  with 
child,  the  inspection  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  and 
occasion  a  miscarriage,  a  thing  possibly  wished  for  by  the 

•  GoodaU  V.  HarrtM,  2  P.  W.  561. 

t  At  common  law  a  jury  of  matrons  must  be  impannelled,  and  if  thej  find 
the  widow  with  child,  she  is  to  be  shut  up  in  a  castle,  where  the  sheiiir  of  Uie 
county  keeps  her  in  safety  till  she  is  delivered. 
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other  side;  that  the  "Castle"  in  Lmoolnshire^  was  an  old  CHAP, 
house  in  the  fens,  much  oat  of  repair  ；  and  that  she  having  no 
relatione  or  friends  in  that  country,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
imjSHson  her  there." ―  Lord  Chancellor.  "  I  take  this  writ 
" de  ventre  inspiciendo"  to  be  of  common  right 一 for  the 
security  of  the  next  beir，  to  guard  against  fraudulent  or  sup- 
posititious births.  But  as  it  may  be  a  hardship  to  oblige  the 
lady  to  live  in  Lincolnshire  far  from  her  relations  and  friends, 
and  since  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  in  March  last, 
consequently  no  probability  of  her  being  brought  to  bed 
before  Christmas,  and  as  her  father  consents  she  shall  be  in 
town  before  Michaelmas,  and  reside  in  St.  James's  parish  in 
Middlesex,  let  the  writ 《 de  ventre  inspiciendo^  issue  at 
Michaelmas,  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  present  heirs  may  send  two  women  at  reason- 
able tiroes  to  see  whether  she  is  with  child,  they  giving 
reasonable  notice  before-hand,  so  that  this  may  be  attended 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  Lady  Chaplyn. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  execute  the  writ  with  all  the  strict- 
ness of  the  common  law,  provided  people  of  skill  from  time 
to  time  have  access  to  her,  and  may  be  present  at  the 
birth;"* 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider  the  beneficial 
changes  which  Lord  King  introduced  in  the  Masters'  offices 
in  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  suitors,  and  other  . 
departments,  一  which  place  him  high  in  the  rank  of  law 
reformers.  But  we  must  now  survey  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  political  functions. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  the  King  had  gone  to  ^^^^^^j^"^ 
Hanover,  leaving  him  and  other  great  officers  of  state  "  Lords  council  of 
Justices."    They  had  their  first  meeting  as  soon  as  news  was  Regency, 
received  of  the  King's  arrival  in  Holland  ；  there  was  afterwards 
a  formal  assembly  of  the  whole  body  once  a  fortnight,  and  a 
committee  (of  which  Walpole  was  chief)  met  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  required.     The  first  question  they  had  to 
deliberate  upon  was  the  propriety  of  granting  a  pardon  to 

•  Exparte  Aiscougli,  2  P.  W.  391.  This  writ  continues  to  be  granted  not 
only  to  the  heir  but  to  a  devisee,  either  for  life  in  tail  or  in  fee.  I  Cox,  297. ； 
4  Brown,  C.  C.  90. 
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CHAP. 
CXXV. 


Commis- 
sions of  the 
peace  for 
Scotland. 


Scheme  to 
exclude 
Frederick, 
afterwards 
Prince  of 
Wales,  from 
the  fHicces- 
sion  to  the 
throne. 


Lord  Greoi^e  Murray,  who  had  been  attiunted  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  petitioned  for  mercy.  The  Chan- 
cellor would  only  saj  that  there  was  nothing  in  law  to  obstruct 
a  pardon,  but  refused  to  give  any  farther  opinion, ― on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  strongly  for  rigour,  "  because  this 
man's  treason  was  attended  with  perfidy  in  deserting  the 
King's  troops  and  running  away  to  the  rebels,  and  if  he  were 
pardoned  others  would  immediately  make  the  same  appli- 
cation." Walpole,  however,  took  the  merciful  side,  and 
carrying  a  majority  with  hini，  a  letter  was  ordered  to  advise 
the  King  to  pardon  him.* 

Much  consultation  took  place  respecting  the  granting  of 
commifiaions  of  the  peace  for  Scotland,  then  in  a  very  dis- 
tracted state  on  account  of  the  Malt  Tax.  The  Earl  of 
Islay  "  was  called  in  and  gave  an  account  of  having  made  up 
lists  for  all  the  counties, — which  had  taken  three  months  in 
preparing,  and  which  he  vouched  were  made  up  with  great 
exactness  and  attention  to  the  gentlemen  to  be  appointed." 
"On  this,"  Bays  the  Diary, 一 "I  told  the  Regency  that 
though  in  England  the  Great  Seal  would  be  a  little  more 
consulted  in  matters  of  this  nature,  yet,  considering  the 
urgency  of  affiurs,  if  their  Excellencies  would  order  me  to 
pass  those  commissions  of  the  peace  as  now  settled,  I  would 
do  it.    Thereupon  they  ordered  me  to  pass  thein.，，t 

Then  comes  an  exceedingly  curious  entry.  一 "  June  24. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  went  with  me  to  Ockham,  and  lodged 
there  the  night.  He  entered  into  a  free  discourse  with  me 
about  foreign  affairs."  [After  a  copious  accoxint  of  the 
disputes  with  Spain,  &c"  no  longer  interesting,  he  adds]: 一 
" Another  negotiation  had  lately  been  on  foot  in  relation  to 
the  two  young  Princes,  Frederick  J  and  William.  §  The 
Prince  ||  and  his  wife  IT  ^re  for  excluding  Prince  Frederick 
from  the  throne  of  England,  but  that  after  the  King  and 
Prince,  he  should  be  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Prince  William 


•  June  5.  t  July  1st.  \  Afterwards  Fritz,  Prince  of  Wales. 

§  Afterwards  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden. 
II  The  then  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  1 1, 
f  Afterwards  Q^ueen  Caroline. 
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King  of  Great  Britain  ；  but  that  the  King  said  it  was  unjust  cha  \\ 
to  do  it  without  Prince  Frederick's  consent,  who  was  now  of  cxxv. 
age  to  judge  for  himself,  and  so  this  matter  now  stood. 
But  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  told  the  King  that  if  he 
did  not  in  his  lifetime  bring  over  Prince  Frederick,  he  would 
never  set  his  foot  on  English  ground,  so  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  King,  when  he  returned  from  Hanover,  would 
not  bring  that  Prince  with  him."  This  is  a  curious  proof  of 
the  early  dislike  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  to  their 
eldest  son,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  King  must 
have  looked  forward  with  some  dismay  to  the  dissensions  in 
the  royal  family,  which  had  proved  so  perilous  to  his  prede- 
cessors. But  he  contrived  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  without  giving  fresh  offence  to  the  heir  apparent  ； 
and  although  Prince  Frederick  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
was  not  brought  over  from  Grermanj  during  the  present 
reign,  George  L  while  alive,  thwarted  the  plan  for  disin- 
heriting his  grandson,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IL  the 
national  cry  was  bo  strong  against  continuing  to  rear  as  an 
alien  him  who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  England,  that  within 
two  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  for  him.  He  had 
his  revenge  by  perpetually  disturbing  the  government  of  his 
father^  till  the  joyful  exclamation  was  uttered — "  Fritz  is 
dead!" 

During  the  King's  absence  in  Germany,  the  Chancellor  Transac- 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Regency.*    The  Lords  Justices,  ne^^by'the 
besides  carrying  on  routine  business  at  home,  were  occupied  Regency  in 
with  intricate  foreign  negotiations  (now  happily  unintereet-  ibsenc".^* 
ing),  with  a  view  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  Majesty's 
hereditary  dominionB  by  the  addition  of  some  little  patches  of 
territory  to  them  ；  but  some  of  the  Chancellor's  entries  in  the 
" Diary  ，，  are  worth  copying,  as  showing  how  business  was 

•  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  enjoyed  much  political  power,  but  in  foreign 
countries  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  important  personage.  I  have  now  in  my 
hand  a  letter  to  him  from  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Neville,  giving  him  some 
important  information  一  thus  addressed : 

" His  Excbllencs  Milor  Pitkr  Kino 
Hio  Cancbllob  of  Great  brittaonb  & 

ONE  OF  MILORS  OP  REaSNCE 
LONDON." 
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CHAP,    transacted  between  his  Majesty  and  his  Fepresentative?. 

exxv'  "  July  26. -- Received  by  Lord  Townshend  from  the  King  a 
warrant  to  pass  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  Lord 
Townshend  to  treat  and  contract  with  such  princes  and  states 
as  the  King  should  direct,  which  I  accordingly  passed  under 
the  Great  Seal."  "  29.— The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  with 
me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  commission  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend，  which  was  that  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  living 
now  in  strict  amity,  there  was  a  necessity  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  other  powers  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  ； 
that  France  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  ready,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Protestant  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  Holland 
would  likewise  come  into  it."  "  Sept.  7.  一  Tuesday  night, 
a  messenger  came  to  me  (at  Ockham)  from  Mr.  Delafaye 
with  ten  instruments  from  Hanover,  with  the  King's  warrant 
countersigned  by  Lord  Townshend  to  fix  the  Great  Seal  to 
tbem.  I  returned  back  word  by  the  messenger  that  I  was 
coming  to  town,  and  would  there  do  what  was  necessarj." 
" 8.  Wednesday  at  night  I  came  to  town.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  came  to  me,  and  I  asked  him，  when  he  was  in  the 
Regency  and  the  King  abroad,  as  had  happened  in  King 
William's  time  and  the  King  made  a  treaty  abroad,  whether 
this  were  communicated  to  the  Regency  or  Coi^cil  here  ？  or 
whether  upon  the  King's  warrant  from  beyond  the  sea,  the  Great 
Seal  was  affixed  to  them  here  ？  He  said  it  was  always  the 
custom,  on  the  King's  warrant,  for  the  Chancellor  to  afiBx  the 
Great  Seal.  The  next  day  Mr.  Delafaye  told  me  this  was 
always  the  custom,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  lay  tbem 
before  the  Regency,  because  the  King  had  agreed  and  signed 
them  already.    I  therefore  put  the  Seal  to  them." 

Looking  to  Wolsej's  impeachment^  and  other  sources  of 
constitutional  information,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  the  result  seems  to  be  that  the  Great  Seal 
can  only  be  used  within  the  realm,  but  that  it  may  lawfuUj 
be  applied  on  the  warrant  of  the  Sovereign  signed  beyond  the 
seas,  and  that  the  Regent,  guardian  of  the  realm,  or  Lords 
Justices,  are  bound  to  obey  any  directions  they  may  receive 
from  the  Sovereign,  either  before  his  departure  or  during  his 
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absence  abroad,  but  that  in  all  matters  respecting  which  they  chap. 
are  left  without  instructions,  their  act  is  equally  yalid  and  CXXV' 
potent  as  if  done  hj  the  Sovereign  in  person.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  after  tiines  there  will  be  no  deputation  of  the 
royal  authority,  unless  to  open  or  prorogue  parliament,  or  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  bills. 

I  will  conclude  this  head  with  an  entry  after  the  King's  Claim  by 
return,  which  proves  that  the  Chancellor,  who  used  to  be  cefior  to"' 
of  yore  the  sole  foreign  secretary,  still  imagined  that  as  ^ercise  su- 
he  was  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  Treaties^  he  was  to  exercise  in  the  ne- 
a  superintendence  over  foreign  affairs :  "  Thursday ，  March  Jfoti"ion  of 
10,  1726. 一 At  the  desire  of  Lord  Townshend  I  waa  this  treaties, 
evening  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  with  the  Dukes  of 
Argyle  and  Newcastle,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole."  [He  then 
gives  a  long  account  of  a  written  declaration  signed  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  promising  to  supply  8000  foot  and 
4000  horse  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.]  "  Lord  Townshend 
saying,  that 《 this  was  not  properly  a  treaty  but  only  a  declar- 
ration  by  the  Landgrave,  on  what  terms  he  would  furnish  the 
King  with  60  many  soldiers,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  do  than  for  the  King  to  show  his  approbation  by  a 
ratification  under  the  Great  Seal/  I  thought  that  *  the  form 
of  this  instrument  made  no  alteration  in  the  substance,  and 
that  this  was  really  nothing  else  than  a  treaty,  and  tliat  there 
was  no  instance  wherever  the  Great  Seal  made  a  treaty  by 
itself,  or  ratified  a  treaty  which  was  not  first  agreed  to  by 
some  minister  or  commissioner.'  And  thereupon  it  was  agreed 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  in  the  Secretary's  office  whether 
there  had  been  any  thing  of  this  nature  before  ；  and  on 
inquiry  the  next  day  it  being  found  that  there  was  none  such, 
it  was  agreed  that  Diemar  and  Lord  Townshend  should  both 
mutually  sign  the  agreement  by  way  of  treaty,  and  that  after 
such  signing  the  ratification  should  pass  according  to  the 
usual  forms.  And  I  having  hinted  to  Lord  Townshend 
that  when  I  was  to  be  concerned  in  the  conclusion  of  an  affair 
it  was  but  reasonable  I  should  know  the  beginning  and  the 
progress  ；  he  did  send  me  the  copy  of  this  matter  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  between  him  and  Diemar/' 
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Lord  King  took  his  place  as  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  20th  of  January,  1726,  and  then  read  the  royal 
speech,  the  King  not  even  repeating  the  effort  he  made  when 
he  first  came  to  the  throne,  to  say,  in  English,  that  "  I  haye 
ordered  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  declare  the  causes  of  calling 
this  parliament."  The  custom  was  now  introduced  of  the 
two  Houses  echoing  the  words  of  the  speech,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  address  was  carried  unanimously.  Opposition  was 
now  almoBt  annihilated,  and  Sir  Robert  graced  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  which  he  revived  to  increase  his  patronage,  and 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the  importance  of  which  he 
enhanced  by  deigning  to  accept  it, 一 was  now  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  although  not  of  his  glory,  for  as  yet  he  had 
not  encountered  in  mortal  strife  Pulteney,  Carteret,  or 
Pitt.  There  was  not  a  division  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  session,  the  entire  repose  of  which  was  only  ocean 
Bionally  interrupted  by  that  luckless  wight  Lord  Lechmere, 
who,  struggling  in  vain  for  office  and  fame,  occafiionallj  made 
motions  from  habitual  restlessness,  but  met  with  so  little 
support  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  trouble  beyond 
putting  the  question,  aad  declaring  that  the  "  Non-con- 
tents" had  it. 

The  following  session  was  equally  tranquil,  and  at  the 
close  of  it  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  George  L's  last  speech 
to  Parliament,  thanking  them  for  the  zeal  and  harmony  with 
which  they  had  despatched  the  public  business.  His  Majesty, 
haying  appointed  Lords  Justices,  immediately  set  off  for  the 
Continent,  and  never  again  touched  British  ground,  dyings  on 
the  10th  of  June,  on  his  way  to  Osnaburgh,  and  being  in- 
terred, with  his  ancestors,  in  Hanover. 

During  bis  reign  of  thirteen  years,  the  public  attention 
was  so  completely  devoted  to  the  struggle  for  the  thione 
between  the  old  and  new  dynasties,  that  no  regard  was  paid 
to  legal  reform.  Lord  Somers's  "  Statute  of  Jeofails"  con- 
tinued the  most  recent  attempt  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
Westminster  Hall.  The  penal  code  had  been  rendered  more 
severe  by  the  Riot  Act,  and  by  several  fiscal  r^ulations 
encroaching  on  the  liberty  of  action  which  had  fonnerlj  pre- 
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vailed  in  England.  Even  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Maccles-  char 
攀  cxxv 
field  had  produced  little  beyond  salutary  exposure,  no  mea- 
sures being  yet  taken  effectually  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  evils.  But  Lord  Chancellor  King  was  not  for- 
getful of  his  duty  to  struggle  for  the  improvement  of  our 
institutions  ；  and,  amidst  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him,  he  afterwards  accomplished  in  this  department  as  much 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  him，  and  more  than 
was  attempted  by  his  successors  during  the  rest  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  CXXVI 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  CHANCELLOR  KING. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  own  Diary  will  best  introduce  his 
proceedings  in  the  new  reign : ― 

" Wednesday,  June  14.  1727.  About  five  in  the  evening 
I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Walpole,  informing  me  that  the 
King  was  dead,  and  desiring  me  to  meet  him  immediatelj  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's.  •  I  went  there  immediately,  and 
found  that  Sir  R.  Walpole,  on  receipt  of  the  news  ftom  Lord 
Townshend,  had  instantly  gone  to  Richmond  and  acquainted 
the  Prince  with  it,  and  that  thereupon  the  Prince  had  resolved 
to  be  in  town  as  fast  as  be  could  that  evening.  In  the  mean 
time  we  prepared,  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Greneral,  the 
draft  for  proclaiming  the  King,  and  settled  the  other  things 
necessary  to  be  done.  The  King,  in  the  mean  time,  came  to 
town,  and  sent  us  word  that  he  was  ready  whenever  we  were 
ready  to  wait  on  him.  Accordingly,  we  who  were  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's,  except  the  Duke  himself,  who  had  the 
gout,  went  to  Leicester-House,  and  there  being  joined  by 
several  others  of  the  nobility,  we  sent  in  to  the  King  to  desire 
an  audience :  and  although  the  Archbishop  was  present,  yet 
I  made  a  short  speech  to  the  King,  according  to  agreement, 
setting  out  the  great  sorrow  we  were  under  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  late  King,  and  that  nothing  could  relieve  or 
mitigate  it,  but  the  certain  prospect  of  happiness  under  his 
future  administration :  and  that  being  now  become  our  liege 
Lord,  we  desired  leave  to  withdraw  into  the  council-chamber 
to  draw  up  a  form  of  a  proclamation  for  proclaiming  him,  and 

•  The  original  of  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  R.  Walpole*  lies 
before  me  ： 

(Copy.) 

" My  Lord.  Wedn.  5  oVlock. 

" The  melancholy  news  is  just  come  of  the  King's  death.  Prey  hasten  nmf 
to  my  Lord  President's,  where  I  wait  your  oomiog. 

•*  Your's*  &c 

" R.  Walpol*.- 
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to  sign  it  as  usual  ；  which  being  granted,  we  retired  into  the  CHAP. 

council-chamber,  and  there  the  form,  which  we  had  before   ] 

agreed  upon,  was  produced,  engrossed,  and  thereon  all  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  then  present  first  signed  it  Then  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  the  Peers  in  the  outer  room  were 
desired  to  walk  in  and  sign  it,  which  they  did;  tben  it  waa 
delivered  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  outer  room  to  sign  as  many 
as  they  pleased.  And  after  it  had  been  some  time  out、the 
Lords  of  the  Council  sent  for  the  parchment,  which  being 
returned,  secret  intimation  was  given  to  the  King  that  the 
Council  were  ready  to  receive  him.  Whereon  he  immediately 
came  in,  and  seating  himself  in  the  royal  chair  he  there  read 
the  dedaratioB,  that  was  printed  at  the  desire  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council :  it  had  been  prepared  at  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's by  Sir  B.  Walpole  and  the  Speaker.  After  that  orders 
were  given  for  the  pFOclaiming  of  the  King  the  next  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  several  other  orders  of  course  were  made, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  council-book,  particularly  one  for 
proroguing  the  Parliament,  being  now,  by  reason  of  the 
King's  demise,  immediately  to  meet.  一  Thursday,  15.  A 
little  after  ten  I  came  to  Leicester  House,  and  the  heralds 
and  all  being  ready,  about  eleven  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, myself,  and  other  Lords,  went  into  the  yard  before 
Leicester  House,  and  there  the  heralds  prodaimed  the  King, 
we  being  there  on  foot  uncovered.  As  soon  as  that  was 
done,  we  went  into  our  respective  coaches,  and  in  the  street 
before  Leicester  House  the  King  was  again  proclaimed. 
From  thence  we  went  and  proclaimed  him  at  Charing-Cross, 
Temple-Bar^  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  and  the  Soyal 
Exchange.  After  that  I  came  home,  and  about  four  o'clock 
got  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Parliament  met,  and 
all  the  Lords  present  taking  the  oaths,  I  then  informed  the 
House  that  I  had  a  commiseion  from  the  King  to  prorogue 
the  Parliament  to  the  twenty-seventh  instant,  which  was  the 
day  it  stood  prorogued  to  in  the  late  King's  time.  And 
thereon  the  Lords  Commissioners  seated  themfielves  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  and  on  message  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
the  Speaker  and  Commons,  coming  to  the  bar,  the  commission 
was  read,  and  I  declared  the  Parliament  prorogued  to  the 
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twenty-seyentli  instwt.  From  hence  I  went  to  Leicester 
House,  a  Council  being  appointed  this  evening,  and  there  seTeial 
other  orders  were  made,  which  had  been  omitted  the  evening 
before,  and  particularly  the  same  prodanifttion  which  had 
been  issued  out  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  foamdar 
tion  of  the  act  Sexto  AnncB  for  oontinmng  persons  in  thdr 
offices,  and  requiring  them  to  take  the  oatha  aoooiding  to  the 
Btdd  act.  一  Friday,  \%t}u  A  Council  in  the  evening,  wherein 
I  delivered  up  the  Seals  to  the  King,  who  re-delivered  them  to 
me  as  Chancellor,  and  thereon  I  was  sworn  Chancellor  in 
CoimciL  一  Saturday,  Vltlu  I  was  sworn  Chancellor  in  the 
Chancery  Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  this  day  I  swore 
all  the  Judges  de  novo,  and  the  King's  Council,  and  some  of 
the  Welsh  Judges  purgaant  to  the  act  of  parliament.  Sexto 
AnruB,  一  Sunday,  lSt?u  Received  the  sacrament  at  Ockham 
to  qualify  myself.  一  Tuesday,  20/A.  Took  the  oaths  in  the 
Ki^8  Bench  ；  went  to  Kensington  and  prefiented  the 
Judges^  both  English  and  Welsh,  Masters  in  Chancery,  and 
HbQ  King's  Council,  who  all  kissed  the  King's  and  Queen's 
hands.  ―  Saturday,  24tk,  At  a  Cabinet  Council  at  Lord 
Townshend's  office  the  King's  ^ech  settled.  There  then 
arose  a  qneation  whether  the  King  was  to  take  the  test  on  his 
first  coming  to  parliament  next  Tuesday,  and  the  Lords  de- 
sired me  to  look  into  that  matter,  and  I  promised  them  to  do 
it  by  Monday  morning,  and  lay  what  I  could  find  before  them 
for  their  determination.  一  Monday,  26tlL  At  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  in  the  morning,  where  were  present  Harcomty  Trevor, 
Walpole,  Newcastle,  the  Speaker,  Townshend^  Godolpfain, 
and  myself,  and  I  stated  the  matter  to  them."  [After  discits- 
sing  the  matter  at  great  length,  he  adds :]  "  On  these  reasons 
the  Lords  all  present  agreed  that  there  was  no  need  for  tbe 
King  now  to  take  the  test  ；  but  he  might  do  it  at  his  coronation 
if  that  intervene  before  a  new  parliament  should  be  diosen." 

Lord  King  might  consider  himsdf  in  luck  to  retain  the 
Great  Seal  under  him  whose  pretensions  to  educate  his 
children  and  to  consent  to  their  marriage  he  had  treated  so 
unceremoniously  ；  but  George  IL  would  not  avenge  the  in- 
juries of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  now  became  reconciled 
to  doctrines  which  would  add  to  his  power  over  his  own  8on, 
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whom  he  so  much  detested.  He  therefore  received  the  Chan-  CHAP. 

cellor  very  graciously,  saying :  "  Your  Lordship  has  always   

shown  yourself,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  show  yourself, 
a  zealous  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  a  warm  friend  to  the 
Protestant  Buccesaion."  His  Majesty,  however,  made  an 
attempt  to  usurp  patronage,  which  we  learn  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's J oumal,  was  manfully  and  successfully  resisted  ；  "  The  Attempt  of 
King,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  had  formed  a  system  both  OTcrwchon 
of  men  and  things,  and  to  make  alterations  in  several  offices,  the  patron- 
as  to  their  power,  and  particularly  as  to  nidie.  About  chancellor. 
July  8th  he  told  me  that  he  expected  to  nominate  to  all 
benefices  and  prebendaries  that  the  Chancellor  usually  nomi、 
nated  to.  I  told  him,  with  great  submiseion,  that  this  was  a 
right  belonging  to  the  office,  annexed  to  it  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment and  immemorial  usage,  and  I  hoped  he  would  not  put 
things  out  of  their  ancient  oourBe.  He  told  me  my  Lord 
Cowper  •  told  him,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship,  in  the  Queen's  time,  he  laid  before  the  Queen  a  list  of 
all  persons  whom  he  recommended  to  benefices,  that  she 
might  be  satisfied  they  were  good  Churchmen.  I  did  not 
give  up  this  point,  but  directly  desired  him  to  consider  it  ； 
and  afterwards,  at  another  time,  he  told  me  that  I  should  go 
on  as  usual. ―  Sunday,  July  l&th.  I  then  saw  him  again :  he 
seemed  now  very  pleasant,  and  I  gave  him  a  list  of  all  the 
Judges,  both  in  England  and  Wales,  King's  Serjeants^  and 
Coundl,  and  other  subordinate  officers  in  law,  in  his  in- 
variable nomination,  and  told  him,  that  as  to  those  which  were 
not  Judges  in  England,  they  were  many  of  them  Parliament 
men,  and  some  now  stood  again.  So  he  ordered  me  to  make 
owtjicas  for  such  of  them  as  were  like  to  be  Parliament  men.'* 
The  system  which  his  Majesty  then  proposed  for  the 
appointment  of  magistrates,  is  very  amusing : 一 "He  also 
told  me,  now  that  he  had  heard  that  I  had  acted  prudently 

•  Extnet  from  Lord  Cowper*s  Diary. —  "  November  】SM*  1705.    I  had  the 
Queen's  leave  to  bestow  my  livings  of  40/.  and  under  without  consulting  her. 

*<  Jtcne  1706.  At  Cabinet.  Before  it  begun  I  had  discoune  with  the 
Archbishop  about  disposing  of  the  livings  in  my  gift,  and  my  having  promised 
the  Queen  to  present,  as  she  directed,  in  all  the  valuable  ones  ；  he  said  he  feared 
h  would  be  under  a  worse  managenient  than  under  the  late  Keeper's  servsnts, 
by  the  importunity  of  the  women  and  other  hangers-on  at  court,  and  promised 
to  endeavour  to  get  that  matter  into  a  proper  method'" 

as  S 
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in  his  father's  time,  as  to  the  oommissioiL  of  the  peace, ― that 
his  pleasure  was,  that  I  should  put  into  the  oommifisioii  of 
the  peace  all  gentlemen  of  rank  and  qualitj  in  the  several 
counties,  unless  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  his  Govern- 
ment; but  still  keep  a  majority  of  those  who  were  known  to 
be'most  firmly  in  his  interest,  and  he  would  have  me  declare 
the  former  part  as  his  sentiment." 

Lord  King's  Journal  gives  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  then  conceived  that  Walpole  had 
established  his  ascendency,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
endangered  by  the  King's  old  partiality  for  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

" On  the  Kii^s  coining  to  the  throne,  he  ordered  Sir 
B.  Walpole  and  Sir  S.  Compton  to  confer  together  about 
his  affairs,  and  let  him  know  what  they  thought  fit  to  be 
done  for  his  service  from  time  to  time.  Sir  R.  Walpole 
seemed  so  sensible  that  he  should  be  laid  aside,  that  he  was 
very  irresolute  what  to  do，  whether  to  retire  into  the  House 
of  Lords  and  give  up  all  business,  or  whether  to  continue. 
But  the  King  and  the  Speaker  persuading  him  to  continiie, 
he  went  on,  and  undertook  what  the  King  expected  from 
him,  as  to  the  Civil  List  and  the  Queen's  jointure,  which  he 
forwarded  in  Parliament.  During  which  time,  by  his 
constant  application  to  the  King  by  himself  in  the  monungs, 
when  the  Speaker,  by  reason  of  the  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  absent,  he  so  worked  upon  the  King,  that  he 
not  only  established  himself  in  favour  with  him,  but  pre- 
yented  the  cashiering  of  many  others,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  put  out.  The  Speaker  for  some  time  came  con- 
stantly to  the  King  every  afternoon,  and  had  secret  con- 
ferences with  him  ；  but  in  about  three  weeks'  tune>  he  saw 
his  credit  diminish,  and  60  left  off  the  constancy^  of  hk 
attendance.  The  Tories  and  others,  who  expected  great 
changes  and  alterations,  finding  these  things  not  to  answer 
their  expectations,  began  to  retire  about  the  end  of  the 
short  session  of  parliament^  that  was  held  for  settling  the 
civil  list." — It  has  since  appeared,  however,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  not  altogether  in  the  secret  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  premiership  was  then  settled.    Walpole  re- 
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ceiving  Lord  Townehend's  despatch  announcing  the  death 
of  the  late  King,  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Richmond,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bedroom  of  the  Prince,  who  had 
retired  for  his  siesta.  Kneeling  down,  and  kissing  his  hand, 
the  anxious  minister  inquired  "  whom  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  appoint  to  draw  up  the  necessary  declaration  to 
the  Privy  Council,"  being  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the 
choice  would  fall  upon  himself.  "  Compton,"  answered  the 
King  shortly,  and  Walpole  withdrew  in  the  deepest  dis- 
appointment. This  "best  of  Speakers/'  however,  was  so 
little  acquainted  with  real  business,  that  he  confessed  his 
incapacity  to  perform  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  and 
begged  Walpole  to  draw  up  the  declaration  for  him*  Sir 
Bobert  willingly  complied,  and  wrote  the  declaration,  which 
Compton  carried  to  the  King.  For  a  few  days  a  change  of 
administration  was  confidently  expected  ；  but  the  weakness 
of  the  favourite  was  so  apparent,  that  Walpole  said  con- 
fidently to  his  friend,  Sir  William  Younge,  "  I  shall  certainly 
go  out,  but  let  me  advise  you  not  to  go  into  violent  oppo- 
8ition，  as  we  mudt  soon  come  in  again."  He  continued 
uninterruptedly  in  his  office  by  the  discernment  of  Queen 
Caroline^  who  ftilly  appreciated  his  talents,  —  and  by  a  well- 
timed  offer,  to  obtain  from  parliament  a  jointure  for  her 
Majesty  of  100,000/.  a  year,  ―  whereas  60,000/.  was  the 
highest  Bum  which  had  been  proposed  by  Compton.* 

Walpole  afterwards  owned  to  the  Chancellor  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Queen,  and  that  with  all  her  influence  he 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter :  ―  "  Nov,  24t/u  At  this 
time  Sir  Robert  took  occasion  to  tell  me  of  the  great  credit 
he  had  with  the  King,  and  that  it  was  principally  by  the 
means  of  the  Queen,  who  was  the  most  able  woman  to 
govern  in  the  world :  however,  he  wished  now  he  had  left 
off  when  the  King  came  to  the  throne,  for  he  looked  upon 
himself  to  be  in  the  worst  situation  of  any  man  in  England : 
that  he  was  now  struck  at  by  a  great  number  of  people. 
All  those  who  had  hopes  on  the  King's  coming  to  the 
throne,  seeing  themselves  disappointed,  looked  upon  him  as 

•  Cox's  "  Walpole,"  U.  519. . 
8  s  3 
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the  cause.  All  the  diflcontented  Whigs,  ftod  Carteret,  Box- 
burgh,  Berkeley,  Bolingbroke,  the  Speaker  Compton,  and 
Pulteney,  were  entered  into  a  formal  confederacy  againat 
him;  and  if  he  could  once  retire^  he  never  would  meddle  by 
way  of  opposition,  but  would  comply  with  the  Government 
in  every  thing." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stood  well  withWalpoIe,  who  con- 
sulted him  confidentiailj  on  all  l^al  and  conatitutioDal  qae»- 
tioQS  which  arose.  I  observe  by  the  Jouroal  that  Sir  Sobert 
as  seldom  as  poesible  called  meetings  of  the  whok  cabinet  一 
and  be  never  had  what  we  should  call  "cabinet  dinnersy" — 
but  his  fitvouiite  mode  of  preparing  business  was  to  invite  two 
or  three  more  particularly  connected  with  the  department  to 
which  the  subject  belonged,  or  whose  opinion  he  Dartioolarly 
regarded,  to  dine  with  him, —  aad  after  the  most  unrestrained 
conversation  with  them,  he  settled  what  was  fit  to  be  dona 
Thus  he  would  invite  the  two  Tory  law  Lords,  Lord  Har- 
court  and  Lord  Trevor,  to  meet  the  Chancellor,  that  he  rn^t 
consider  with  them  respecting  the  reforms  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.* 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Chancellor  ever  was  consulted  by 
Sir  Robert  out  of  his  own  immediate  department,  or  that  he 
had  any  influence  in  the  g^eral  measures  of  the  govenunrat 
Indeed,  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  Sir  Bobert's  other 
colleaguee  during  the  whole  course  of  his  administratioii.  If 
Lord  King,  like  Lord  Townshend,  had  made  a  straggle  to 
share  power  with  the  premier,  be  very  speedily  would  htm 
been  obliged,  like  Lord  Townshend,  to  retire. 

When  parliament  first  met  for  the  despatch  of  btudneas  in 
the  new  reign,  the  Chancellor  was  relieved  from  the  taak  of 
reading  the  royal  speech,  George  IL  havizig  learned  to  speak 
Engli 丄, although  with  a  strong  foreign  accent  t，  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  no  other  duty  to  peif<»m  than  to  pre- 
fient  the  speech  to  his  M^esty  in  the  fashion  now  adc^ted, 


•  "Aug,  lUh.  At  Sir  Robert  WalpoIe*s  ；  dined  there  with  Lord  Haroort 
and  Lord  Trevor.  The  end  of  our  dining  was  to  consider  what  was  fit  to  be 
done  with  Lord  Macclesfield's  30,000iL" 

t  It  is  said  he  never  could  pronounce  P.  or  G.  Hence  two  of  his  noted 
sayings,  "  I  hate  all  Poets  and  Painters,"  and  *«  I  do  love  old  Brentford  ；  it  re* 
minds  me  so  much  of  Farmany." 
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instead  of  receiving  the  speech  from  his  Majesty,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  opposition  was 
still  80  feeble,  ihst  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Chancellor's 
plaoe  was  a  sinecuTe.  His  name  does  not  once  appear  in  the 
printed  debates,  but  this  does  not  prove  much  as  Aey  are  so 
defective  and  scanty. 

The  orders  against  publishing  the  proceedings  of  parlia-  Feb.  86. 
nent  were  imposed  by  both  Houses  with  greater  rigour  than  J^^nu- 
ever.  Upon  a  oomplaint  against  one  Raikes^  a  printer,  at  aoce  and 
Gloucester,  that  he  had  printed  tspeeohes  purporting  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  an 
unanimous  resolution  "  that  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  this  House  for  any  person  to  presume  to 
give  in  written  or  printed  newspapers  any  account  or  minntes 
of  the  debates,  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House,  or  of  any 
committee  thereof,  and  that  upon  discovery  of  the  authors, 
printers,  or  publishersy  this  House  will  proceed  against  the 
offenders  with  the  utmost  severity."  The  House  of  Lords 
enforced  their  order  with  equal  rigour,  and  by  their  superior 
power  of  fining  and  imprisoning  for  a  fixed  term,  notwith- 
standing a  prorogation,  —  more  effectually, 一  insomuch  that 
the  magazines  hsurdly  ventured  to  give  even  a  touch  of  their 
orations  under  feigned  Dames,  as  delivered  in  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Lilliput,  •  Upon  consulting  other  sources  of  information, 
however,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Chan- 
cellor King  spoke  very  rarely,  except  in  bringing  forward  the 
bills  for  reforming  the  Masters'  offices,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  adminifitration  of  the  law,  which  I  shall  notice 
hereafter.    Judging  from  his  Diary,  which  is  almost  entirely 

•  There  is  nothing  in  our  constHutumal  history  which  surprises  me  so  much 
as  the  long  continuance  of  this  restriction  ；  for,  besides  that  the  publication  of 
parliamentary  debates  is  ikvounble  to  liberty,  it  is  highly  flattering  to  the  yanity 
of  the  members,  and  now  pleases  them  so  much,  that  when  the  reporters' 
gallery  is  shut,  all  speaking  is  suspended.  I  suspect  that,  originally,  when  print- 
ing was  introduced,  and  parliamentary  proceedings  excited  curiosity,  the  goTern- 
meat  was  afraid  that  popular  banmguiog  would  be  encouraged  by  the  publicity 
of  the  debates,  and  that  every  successWe  administration,  even  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, thought  they  bad  an  interest  in  nuking  parliamentary  proceedings  as  secret 
as  possible,  forgetting  that  from  the  circulation  of  their  own  speeches  they  might 
acquire  popularity  and  strength. 一 At  last  the  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  w«s  to  enforce  the  standing  order  was  committed  to  prison  ；  and  now,  in 
one  session,  there  are  more  reports  than  during  the  first  sixty  yean  of  the  last 
century. 
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filled  with  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  on  pending  nego- 
tiations, he  seems  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  foreign 
fkffidrs,  but  when  they  came  to  be  publicly  diflcasaed^  he  very 
prudently  remained  eileiit,  nor  did  lie  speak  upon  tbe  "Pen- 
sion Bill,"  the  "  Mutiny  Bill,"  or  on  the  "  Civil  List  BiH,'* 
almost  the  only  other  subjects  which  seem  to  have  caused 
much  excitement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  he  remained 
Chancellor.  Thb  was  a  most  remarkably  tranquil  period  in 
the  luBtorj  of  parliament.  Walpole's  Excise  ech^e  excited 
a  storm  in  the  CommonB,  but  it  never  reached  tlie  upper 
House* 

Although  there  most  have  been  still  going  forward  at 
<3ourt  a  number  of  intrigues,  in  which  the  Chancellor  was  oan- 
cemed,  his  Diary  unfortunately  takes  no  notioe  of  these,  aad^ 
abounding  with  discussioiis  on  continental  politics,  contains 
very  few  personal  anecdotes  of  himself  or  his  contemporaries: 
一  but  I  will  give  one  other  extract  from  it,  which  may  cause 
regret  that  he  did  not  write  oftener  in  the  same  strain,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  private  communications  of  the  Premier  z 
"Monday,  2nd  September,  1729,  went  to  town. 一  The  next 
day  saw  the  Queen  at  Court;  from  thence  went  to  Sir  £• 
Walpdle's  in  his  chariot,  and  dined  with  him  and  his  lady 
only*  He  told  me,  that  since  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  they 
had  received  the  draught  of  articles  for  a  definitive 
concerted  between  our  Plenipotentiaries  and  the  Cardinal  t 
the  garde  des  sceaux  ；  that  they  were  so  plain  and  good, 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  the  while  to  send  for  me  to  come 
to  town  to  see  and  agree  to  them,  or  to  give  any  farther  in- 
straetkua  ；  that  they  were  as  good  as  W6  could  desire,  he  was 
afraid  too  good  一  but,  however,  the  Cardinal  said  that  he 
was  sure  Spain  would  come  into  it;  tliat，  for  expedition,  as 
soon  as  they  were  agreed  on  in  France,  they  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  Spain,  and  were  there  by  this  time.  In  taUdng 
with  him  about  the  King's  orders,  that  orders  for  the  fleet 
and  the  negotiations  with  Spain  should  be  all  from  hence 
without  first  sending  to  Hanover,  he  told  me  that  Lord 
Townshend  was  very  much  displeased  at  it;  that  he  in  con- 
cert with  the  Queen  gained  it  by  a  stratagem  ；  that  the 
Queen  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  intimating  that  some  people 
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thought  the  orders  for  the  fleet  were  too  long  coming  from  chap. 
Hanover,  but  that  she  would  not  for  the  world  desire  the  ^wvi' 
King  to  send  a  power  to  her  or  to  any  one  一  here  to  give 
immediate  orders  ；  that  would  be  to  execute  a  power  which 
belonged  only  to  him,  and  should  be  only  executed  by 
him.    Whereon  he  wrote  her  a  letter,  that  he  would  trust 
his  throne  and  kingdom  entirely  with  her,  and  thereupon 
ordered,  that  not  only  the  fleet,  but  also  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries at  PaiTO  should  receive  their  immediate  orders 
from  hence,   and  not  stay  for  his.  一  On  this  occasion  Method  by 
he  let  me  into  several  secrets  relating  to  the  King  and  ^jj^^**^ 
Qaeen  一  that  the  King  oonstantly  wrote  to  her  by  every  preserved 
opportunity  long  letters  of  two  or  three  sheets,  being  ^^'over 
generally  of  all  his  actions  一  what  he  did  every  day,  even  to  him. 
minute  things,  and  particularly  of  his  amours,  what  women 
he  admired  *  *  *;  and  that  the  Queen,  to  continue  him  in 
8  dispoeition  to  do  what  she  desired,  returned  as  long  letters, 
and  approved  even  of  his  amours  ；  not  scrupling  to  say,  that 
she  was  but  one  woman,  and  an  old  woman,  and  that  he 
might  love  more  and  younger  women.  *  *  ••(•    By  which 
meanB,  and  a  perfect  subserviency  to  his  will,  she  effected 
whatsoever  she  desired,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  within  any  boimde." 

This  certainly  is  a  very  singular  oorrespondence  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
remarkiDg  upon  it  had  they  not  been  the  King  and  Queen  of 
these  realms  ；  but  it  is  matter  of  history,  and  discloBes  to  us 
the  real  influences  by  which  the  nation  was  governed.  There 
must  have  been  an  extreme  intimacy  between  Her  Majesty 
and  Walpole  that  she  should  show  him  these  letters,  and  we 
cannot  help  Buspecting  that,  as  a  method  of  perpetuating  her 
favour  with  His  Majesty  and  consequently  his  own  minis- 
terial stability,  he  framed  the  answers  一  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  spontaneously  suggested  by  her  own  mind. 
Indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  was  the  invention  of 


f  DUry,  p.  HI.  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  some  other  expressions  im- 
puted to  her  Majesty  as  too  coarse  to  be  copied. 
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Walpdie,  who  over  his  wine  m^ht  wieh  to  mystify  tbe 
Chancellor.  Queen  Caroline  is  generally,  and  I  believe 
truly,  represented  to  us  as  not  only  chaste  and  pure  in  her 
own  conduct,  but  aa  a  zealous  patron  of  religion  and  morality. 

The  Diaiy  which  had  been  kept  very  irregularly,  entirely 
breaks  off  in  October,  1729.  I  will  try  to  supply  its 
by  here  introdumg  several  letters  addressed  to  Lord 
while  Chancellor,  which  will  throw  light  upon  his  conduct 
and  upon  the  manners  and  customB  of  his  age. 

On  the  Budden  death  of  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  there  was  a 
keen  contest  about  the  filling  of  has  offioe.  Sir  John 
Willes,  afterwards  Attorney  General,  and  a  difltu^aisbed 
Judge,  did  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  thuB  to  addieas 
the  dietributor  of  legal  paUtnuige :  "  The  occasion  of  tiik  k 
humbly  to  beg  your  Lordship's  favour  diat  I  may  succeed  the 
late  Solicitor  General  I  have  been  Sji^s  Counsel  above 
seven  years,  and  none  of  my  seniors  as  I  am  informed  desire 
it.  During  my  whole  life,  in  whatever  station  I  have  been, 
I  have  never  omitted  any  one  opportuxuly  of  showing  my 
zeal  for  the  present  establishment,  and  your  Lordship  I  be- 
lieve can  bear  me  witness  that  I  was  not  wanting  in  my  poor 
endeavours  to  promote  bis  Majesty's  interest,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  only  very  unfashionable,  but  veiy  dangerous 
to  do  BO.  My  behaviour  in  this  respect  will  I  hope  be 
thought  sufficient  to  balance  my  otiier  imperfectioiiSy  of  whidi 
I  am  fully  sensible."  Lord  King,  however  espoused  tbe 
interest  of  Mr.  Talbot,  who  was  now  appointed  Soliciun* 
General  and  afterwank  succeeded  him  as  Chancellor. 

It  b  curious  to  observe  how  Judges  who  wished  to  refflgn 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  were  obliged  to  beg  for  a  pen- 
«ion  or  retired  allowance.  Sir  Littleton  Powys,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Chancellor  King,  after  describing  a  severe  illness  from 
which  he  had  recently  recovered,  thue  proceeds  to  state  kis 
claims :  "  I  was  in  arms  myself  with  three  servants,  at  tbe 
time  of  the  Revolution,  under  the  then  Lord  Herbert,  who 
chose  me  to  read  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Declaration  at  the 
head  of  many  hundreds  of  the  best  of  the  county  then  met 
at  Shrewsbury,  which  I  did  with  a  very  loud  voice,,  and  I  am 
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sure  with  very  great  heartiness.  I  was  the  first  circuit  after  chap* 
that  made  Second  Justice  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  by  the  ' 
great  favour  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Somers  I  was  advanced 
into  the  Exchequer.  I  was  afterwards^  by  the  approbation  of 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  removed  into  the  King, 8  Bench, 
where  I  have  been  twenty-three  years 一  so  that  I  have  now 
sat  a  Judge  in  Westminster  Hall  thirty  years  and  in  three 
reigns,  and  I  have  had  the  protection  of  the  clause  *  Quamdiu 
ge  bene  gesserit,'  without  any  misbehaviour  ever  imputed  to 
me.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  most  hearty  and  zealous  for  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  the  present  eetablisli- 
ment."  [Having  described  his  terrible  attacks  of  the  gout, 
be  says :]  "  I  might  by  the  help  of  the  bath  and  other  xneans 
try  to  restore  my  health,  and  endeavour  to  die  a  Judge,  but  my 
success  in  such  reetoring  meets  with  a  most  tmtoward  ob- 
jection, that  I  am  now  fourscore  years  old  wanting  but  one, 
and  I  am  therefore  thinking  it  better  to  resign  my  place  if 
I  may  be  admitted  by  the  great  favour  and  generosity  of 
his  MajeBtj^  after  so  long  and  faithful  service,  to  go  off  with 
honour,  by  having  a  pension,  in  like  manner  as  my  brother 
Powel  had,  who  was  a  Judge  in  Westmineter  Hall  eight  years 
fewer  than  I  have  been,  and  my  brother  Blencome  now  hath, 
who  was  my  junior  one  year."  He  continues  at  great  length 
to  ui^e  his  petition  ― hinting  that  it  might  be  very  conve- 
nient for  some  worthy  friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
there  should  be  a  vacancy  on  the  bench. 

The  Prime  Minister  does  not  seem  to  have  encroached  by 
any  means  improperly  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's  legal  pa- 
tronage. Thus  he  good-naturedly  solicits  hipi  for  the  most 
inconsiderable  appointment  which  could  be  held  by  a  bar- 
rister : ― 

" My  Lord, 

" Mr.  Green,  the  bearer,  has  desired  me  to  recommend  him 
to  your  Lordship  to  be  continued  a  Commissioner  of  Bank-  The  prime 
rupta.    He  is  now  a  Fellow  of  King,8  College  in  Cambridge,  ™'" 
was  clerk  to  Sir  Edward  Northey  for  ten  years, 一  is  well  to^be 
known  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eaymond  and  others  from 
whom  you  may  have  his  character.    Our  education  at  the  minkmer- 
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same  place  and  college,  entitles  him  to  my  good  wishes,  and 
is  the  occasion  and  excuse  for  my  giving  you  this  trouble. 
**I  am  very  truly, 
" My  Lord, 

" Your  Lordship's  most 

" F^thful  humble  Servant, 

" R  Walpole." 

In  the  disposal  of  liyings,  however,  I  suspect  that  for 
election  purposes  Sir  Hobert  interfered  pretty  freely  ― with- 
out very  scrupulously  considering  the  merits  of  candidates 
Here  is  a  specimen :  一 

" My  Lord, 

" I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  a  hackney  aolicitor  about 
Churdi  preferments,  but  my  friends  will  make  me  the  canal 
to  your  Lordship's  favour,  which  must  plead  my  excuse*  I 
have  just  received  an  account  that  the  vicarage  of  Xiestwithiel, 
in  Cornwall,  is  vacant.  My  son  being  now  chosen  for  thai 
borough,  makes  my  troubling  your  Lordship  more  excusable* 
and  beting  that  you  will  not  be  engaged  for  this  Tacancy 
till  I  receive  my  iDBtructions  in  whose  behalf  I  ehall  be 
obliged  to  receive  your  Lordship's  favour. 
" I  am  very  truly, 

" Your  Lordship's 

" Most  faithful  humble  Servant, 
" K.  Walpole." 

I  will  give  another  application  to  Lord  King  for  a  living 
一 from  the  head  of  my  clan  in  favour  of  a  poor  country- 


man. 


Dec.  15. 
1729. 
Similar 
application 
by  the 
Duke  of 
Argyll  for 
a  poor 
Scotchman. 


" My  Lord, 

" This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  your  Lordship  by  the 
young  man  I  had  the  honour  to  recommend  to  you.  He  has 
been  hitherto  instructing  the  good  people  of  England  Jbr 
nothing  in  the  primitive  style,  but  now  giving  into  the 
modern  taste  of  prophesying  for  money  and  having  at  present 
nothing,  will  be  glad  to  have  any  preferment,  from  the 
prelacy  of  Canterbury,  to  the  least  living  in  jour  gift.  If 
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your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  enable  him  to  tread  in  chap. 

一  *  口       *  CXXVI 

the  paths  of  his  brethren,  you  will  do  a  great  favour  to  • 
" Your  most  faithful  and 

" Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
" Argyll  and  Greenwich." 

The  next  letter  shows  that  in  those  days  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  was  enabled  to  conciliate 
the  goodwill  of  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  in  church  iuid 
state  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  stationery  at  the  public 
expense.  Thus  writes  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
John  Lobd  Abchbishop  of  Dublin,  &c,  &c.  &c"  to 
Lord  King: 一 

" My  Loid, 

" Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  April  10， 
with  Lord  Chancellors,  I  have  lived  in  England  and  Ireland  ^^^/j^^ 
upon  Chancery  paper,  pens,  and  wax.  I  am  not  willing  to  Chancel- 
lose  an  old  advantageous  custom.  If  your  Lordship  hath  Jjiy\f"pa. 
any  to  spare  me  by  my  servant,  you  will  oblige  per,  pens, 

Your  very  humble  Servant,  SbedH^i-^ 

John  Dublin."*  tariesofthe 

Church. 

I  shall  add  one  letter  more,  showing  that  the  King  thought  Dinner  at 
the  surest  way  to  attach  the  citizens  of  London  to  his  for  ^e"**' 
dynasty,  was  by  giving  them  a  good  dinner.    The  treaty  of 
Vienna  being  made  public,  whereby  Austria  and  Spain  had  atSwLof 
engaged  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  a  loyal  address  was  voted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  senting  an 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  to  his  Majesty, ―  and  the  *^dres8« 
Secretary  of  State  sent  the  following  mandate  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor : 一 

" My  Lord, 

" The  King  haYing  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  provided  at  J*"-  so. 
St.  James's  for  the  citizens  who  shall  accompany  the  address  一  • 
which  is  to  be  presented  —morrow,  and  it  being  proper  that 

♦  Very  different  from  the  economy  of  modern  times  ！  一  when  the  Attorney 
General,  deprived  of  bis  salary  on  which  he  still  pays  the  land  tax,  is  obliged 
gratuitously  to  draw  public  acts  of  parliiunent  with  his  own  pens  and  ink  on 
his  own  paper,  being  deprived  of  his  stationery  and  of  the  pecuniary  com - 
penaatioD  for  some  time  substituted  for  it. 
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CHAP.    His  Majesty's  eeryaxits  should  dine  with  them,  which  they 
CXXVL  ^jjyjmot  conveniently  do  in  case  the  House  of  Lords  should 
sit,  I  must       your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  get  the 
House  adjourned  till  Wednesday  next.     I  am  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  respecty 
" My  Loid, 

" Your  Lordship's 
•  "  Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

" TOWNSHEHD." 


Lord  King 
reforms 
abuses  in 
Court  of 
Chancery. 


I  have  now  only  to  consider  Lord  King  as  a  juridical 
reformer.  He  found  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  most 
deplorable  state  of  confusion.  The  old  usage  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  taking  possession  of  his  office,  like  the  Roman 
Pwetor,  to  revise  the  procedure  by  issuing  a  new  set  of 
Orders  (or  an  Edict),  had  been  long  laid  aside,  and  abnaes 
for  the  profit  of  the  practitioners,  the  officers,  and  the  Chan- 
eeUor，  had  been  greatly  multiplied  and  aggravated.  The 
most  crying  grievance  was  the  lose  which  many  smtors  had 
sustained  by  tibe  insolvency  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  who, 
to  indemniiy  themselves  for  the  large  stuns  paid  for  their 
places,  had  been  speculating  in  the  South  Sea  Babble  with  the 
trust-money  in  their  hands.  Lord  King,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment, framed  various  regulations  to  enforce  thoee  lately 
issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Masters  to  do  justice  to  the  injuicd 
Buitors.*  At  his  desire,  the  Lords  of  the  Regency  directed 
that  Mr.  Paxton,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  should  prepue 
an  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Masters  to  be  laid  before 
the  Council,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  were 
required  to  take  care  that  the  suitors  might  receive  satis- 
faction for  their  several  demands.  There  were  four  offices 
found  deficient  to  the  amount  of  82,301i  19a  ll^dl,  the  whole 
of  which  would  have  been  lost  一 to  the  utter  ruin  of  many 
families  一  the  loss  falling  particularly  on  widows  and  orphans, 
一  if  a  legislative  remedy  were  not  found.    In  the  first  place. 


Saunders's  Orders,  I  506-^37. 
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Lord  Maoclesfield's  fine  of  30,000/.  was  most  righteously 
applied  to  this  purpose,  and  the  remainder  was  made  up  by 
an  expedient  too  often  resorted  to  in  Chancery  reform  一  by 
mulcting  future  innocent  suitors*:  a  tax  was  imposed  for 
thirty-two  years  on  writs  and  other  proceedings  ；  and  on  the 
credit  of  this  the  requisite  sum  was  borrowed,  so  that  the 
suitors  who  had  been  robbed  were  all  fully  indemnified.  To 
check  the  like  abuses  in  time  to  come.  Lord  King,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  remodelled  Lord 
Macclesfield's  order,  forbidding  Masters  in  Chancery  any 
longer  to  make  any  use  of  suitors'  money  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  commanding  them  forthwith  to  pay  all  sums 
received  by  them  into  the  Bank  of  England,  f 

This  for  the  future  secured  the  principal  of  the  money, 
but  would  not  have  done  justice  to  the  Buitors,  whose  for- 
tunes might  be  locked  up  many  years  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministration or  pending  a  complicated  litigation.  A  plan  was 
therefore  devided,  whereby  interest  should  be  allowed  to  them 
in  the  meantime,  the  money  being  vested  in  public  securities 
in  the  name  of  a  new  officer,  acting  under  the  control  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  called  the  Accountant  Genebal. 
This  was  carried  into  effect  by  two  acts  of  parliament^  the 
one  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  better  securing  die  Monies  and 
Effects  of  the  Suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  J;"  and  the 
other,  "  An  Act  for  the  Belief  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery." §  " Happy  had  it  been,"  says  Oldmixon,  "  if  the  acts 
had  farther  relieved  the  suitors  in  that  Court,  by  regulating 
the  litigious,  tedious,  and  expensive  suits,  and  the  enormous 
extortions  of  hungry  solicitors,  and  the  vexatious  and  charge- 
able attendances  upon  Masters,  which  render  even  a  Court 
of  Equity  in  too  many  instances  equally  ruinous  and  ter- 
rible." ||  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  further  improve- 
ment were  probably  then  insurmountable.  A  contemporary 
writer  says,  "  If  an  order  is  but  made  to  cut  off  a  burthensome 
expense,  to  shorten  the  old  lengths  for  the  benefit  of  suitorB, 


CHAP. 
CXXVL 


Ettablish- 
ment  of  the 
office  of 
Accountant 
General. 


•  Thus,  in  1843,  on  the  abolition  of  the  Six  Clerks  office,  the  Commons  in- 
demnities were  directed  to  be  paid  by  hea?y  fees, 
t  Sand.  Orders,  i.  514.         f  12  Geo.  1.  c.  32.  §  12  Gea  1.  c.  33. 

n  Vol.  III.  784. 
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a  defalcation  never  so  small  rons  to  the  very  quick  in  Chan* 
eery  Lane.  Malice  goes  to  work,  clamours^  outcries,  and 
oppositions  arise,  and  in  the  end  may  grow  worse  than  one 
man  perhaps  could  tell  how  to  deal  with. "鬱  We  most  re- 
collect that  not  only  the  Lord  Chancdlor  himself,  but  that 
all  the  officers  in  the  Court  down  to  the  door-keepers,  were 
chiefly  paid  by  fees  ；  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  pjiblic  would  not  have  tolerated  a  proposal  to  pay 
them  by  fixed  salaries  out  of  the  public  revenue  ；  and 
that  the  fund  arising  from  unclaimed  sums  of  money, 
now  found  so  very  convenient  for  Chancery  improYe- 
ments,  was  then  ia  embryo.  When  we  censure  thoee 
who  have  gone  before  us  for  inefficiency  in  law  reform,  we 
should  recollect  that  we  ourselves  have  never  solved  the 
problem  of  recompensing  professional  labour  without  the  test 
of  the  length  of  law  proceedings,  and  that  till  this  is  done 
all  attempts  to  check  prolixity  will  be  vain.t  Under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  King  returns  were  obtained  of  all  fees  and 
emoluments  of  officers  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  these  were 
referred  to  a  commission  that  their  legality  and  reasonableness 
might  be  thoroughly  scrutinised  in  order  to  their  being  regu- 
lated and  reformed.  But  the  report  of  the  Commisaioners 
was  not  presented  till  after  his  death.  %  It  should  be  meiir 
tioned  to  Lord  King's  credit  that  he  made  seyeial  attempts 
to  improve  the  practice  of  the  Court  respecting  applications 
to  rectify  the  minutes  of  decrees  ；  respecting  appeals  from 
the  Master  of  the  HoUs,  and  respecting  petitions  for  rehear- 
mgs§;  一  but  he  had  little  success  in  this  department^  and 
the  complaints  of  the  delays  and  expence  of  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings were  as  loud  as  at  any  former  period. 


•  History  of  Chancery,  &c  1726,  12ino. 

f  A  striking  illustration  of  the  brevity  which  lawyers  could  attain,  there 
being  no  interest  to  be  verbose,  is  the  judgment  of  defttfa  upon  a  felon, 曹 hidi» 
as  there  was  no  fee  according  to  the  number  of  words  contained  in  Itt  was  thus 
recorded —— " sus.  pbr  col." 

^  In  1730  an  act  was  passed  to  termimite  certain  disputes  respecting  the 
orders  and  decrees  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 一  confirming  them  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellcf. 一 3  Geo.  2.  c.  SO. ;  Com.  Joura.  zxL  563.  It 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  introduce  any  bill  to  forbid  the  nle  of  mastenfaips 
in  Chancery,  this  being  considered  adijudged  ia  Lord  Macclesfield's  case  to  be 
illegal,  though  eonsUntly  practised. 

§  Send.  Orden,  i.  506.  511.  521. 
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There  was  one  great  improvement  in  law  proceedings  CHAP, 
which,  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he  at  last  accomplished. 


From  very  ancient  times  the  written  pleadings,  both  in  improve- 
criminal  and  civil  suits,  were,  or  rather  professed  to  be,  in  the  ment  of 
Latin  tongue,  and  while  the  jargon  employed  would  have  ^^dings 
been  very  perplexing  to  a  Roman  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  ！^^ 
was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  persons  whose  life,  property,  stead  of 
and  fame  were  at  stake.    This  absurdity  had  been  corrected 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but,  along  with  many 
others  so  corrected,  had  been  re-introduced  at  the  ！ Restoration, 
and  had  prevailed  during  five  succeeding  reigns.  *    The  at-  Jan.  12. 
tention  of  the  public  was  now  attracted  to  it  by  a  petition 
from  the  magistracy  of  the  North  Biding  of  the  county  of 
York,  representing  the  evils  of  the  old  law  language  being 
retained  in  legal  process  and  proceedings,  and  praying  for  the 
subBtitution  of  the  native  tongue.    The  bill,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's direction,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  passed  there  without  much  difficulty.    In  the  Lords 
it  was  fully  explained  and  ably  supported  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  it  experienced  considerable  opposition,  se-  Oppoeition 
vend  noble  lords  being  greatly  alarmed  at  such  an  innovation,  ^^^.y® 
and  contending  that,  "  if  it  were  sanctioned^  our  records  would 
be  neglected,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  the  law  would  be  lost  ； 
that  much  uncertainty  and  confiision  would  be  produced  by 
attempting  to  translate  the  well-established  Latin  forms  into 
English  ；  that  great  delays  would  arise  in  the  administration 
of  justice  ；  that  a  wide  door  would  be  opened  to  fraud  ；  that 
prosecutions  for  crimes  would  be  rendered  more  difficult  and 
expensive  ；  that  the  recovery  of  email  debts  would  become 
almost  impossible,  and  that  the  supposed  reform  would  mul- 
tiply law  suits  instead  of  bringing  ease  to  the  people."  Lord 
Raymond,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  speaking, 
I  presume,  the  sentiments  of  all  his  brother  Judges,  strongly 
opposed  the  measure ― availing  himself  of  the  weapons  of 
ridicule  as  well  as  of  reason,  and  saying,  "  that  if  the  bill 
passed,  the  law  might  likewise  be  translated  into  Welch, 
since  many  in  Wales  understood  not  English,"    The  Duke 

♦  See  an  instance  of  it,  ante,  p.  599.,  where  the  question  arose  whether  the 
word  "  impreflsit "  could  properly  be  used  to  mean  he  printed. 
VOL.  IV.  T  T 
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CHAP,    of  Anfyle,  after  a  general  defence  of  the  bill,  said  he  was  glad 

CXXVI  :  o  »    •        •  o 

 '   that  nothing  could  be  brought  forward  against  it  by  the 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  as  wise  and  learned  a 
Lord  as  ever  sat  in  that  House  一  beyond  a  joke.  一  Amidst 
heavy  forebodings  of  future  mischief  the  bill  passed,  and 


mankind  are  now  astonished  that  so  obvious  a  reform  should 
have  been  so  long  deferred.* 


very  brilliant,  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  His  fall  was  not 
by  a  revolution  in  the  state,  by  the  death  of  a  Sovereign, 
or  by  a  ministerial  crisis.  With  health  and  fitness  for  his 
office,  he  might  have  continued  to  hold  it  for  many  yean. 
But,  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  he  thought  it  would 
be  decent  and  becoming  that  he  should  voluntarily  resign. 
He  had  materially  injured  his  constitution  by  the  intense 
application  to  which  he  began  to  submit  for  the  paipoee  of 
qualifying  himself  as  an  Equity  Judge,  soon  after  he  re- 
ceived the  Great  Seal  ；  and  hi&  supervening  illnesees  were 
aggravated  by  the  anxiety  and  mortification  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  perceiving  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 


of  the  bar,  as  he  had  done  when  he  was  a  CommoQ-Iaw 
Judge.  As  early  as  November,  1727,  he  enters  in  his 
Journal  his  refusal  to  a  pressing  request  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  come  to  town,  from  Ockham,  to  attend  a 
cabinet :  "  To  thi 夢 I  returned  answer,  that  my  constant  and 
continued  application  to  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery had  brought  upon  me  rheamatical  and  sciaiical  pains  ； 

•  4  Geo.  2.  c.  86.  ；  and  see  6  Geo.  2.  c.  14.,  allowing  technical  exprcasioBs* 
such  as  nisi  priu$,  quare  impedit,  &c"  still  to  be  used.  Blackstone  Uments  ibe 
loss  of  the  old  law  Latin  (vol.  iiL  Com.  322.)  ；  and  I  have  heard  the  late  Lord 
Ellenborough  from  the  bench  regret  the  change,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  had 
the  tendency  to  make  attorneys  illiterate.  S^eant  Hey  wood,  the  vindicator  of 
Fox,  seriously  acted  upon  Lord  Raymond's  jest.  As  I  have  been  told  by  the 
counsel  who  were  present,  while  he  was  sitting  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Caer- 
martben  Circuit  on  a  trial  for  murder,  it  appe^^  that  neither  the  prisoner  nor 
the  jury  understood  one  word  of  English,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  evkknee 
and  the  charge  should  be  translated  into  Welch  ；  but  bis  Lordship  said  tbtt 
" this  would  be  repealing  the  act  of  parliament,  which  requires  that  all  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  justice  shall  be  in  the  English  tongue,  and  that  the  case  of  a 
trial  in  Wales,  the  prisoner  and  the  jury  not  understanding  English,  was  a  case 
not  provided  for,  although  it  had  been  pointed  out  by  that  gnat  Judge,  Lord 
Raymond.*'  The  jury  very  properly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  ^nSy, the 
evidence,  to  those  who  understood  it,  being  decisive  to  prove  that  the  prisonfr 
had  murdered  iiia  wife. 


Lord 

King's  de- 


career^  most  honourable  if  not 
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and  if  I  had  any  regard  to  myself  or  family,  I  must,  for  chap. 
remedy,  stay  three  or  four  days  in  the  country."    He  had  a  cxxvi. 


very  able  and  experienced  Master  of  the  SioUs,  but  Sir 
Joseph  (piqued,  probably,  that  a  common  lawyer  should  have 
h^n  put  over  his  head),  instead  of  cordially  assisting  him, 
kept  aloof  as  much  as  he  could,  and  sometimes  actually 
thwarted  him  in  the  framing  of  orders  respecting  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court.*  He  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  clear 
off  arrears,  often  sitting  in  Court  to  a  late  hour  ；  but  even  for 
these  exertions  he  was  censured.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
then  published,  "  Upon  the  Abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery," 
bitterly  exclaimed,  "It  was  not  lawful  for  the  Pr^tob 
Urbanus  to  hear  causes  after  sunset  ；  but  ours  we  see  poet 
on  till  midnighty  to  master  and  put  down  the  business  of  his 
Court."  t  This  complaint  of  late  sittings  appears  very  sulky 
and  capricious^  but  I  am  afraid  it  might  be  excused  by  what 
was  to  be  spied  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  latter  days 
of  Lord  Chancellor  King.  The  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham，  Jeremy 
then  a  young  barrister,  in  a  letter  to  Cooksey,  the  author  of  5:=:*^》 
the  "  Lives  of  Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Hardwicke,"  has  the  Court 
given,  from  his  own  observation^  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  the  i^t"^ 
manner  in  which  Equity  business  was  then  disposed  of :  days  of 
" Lord  King  became  so  far  advanced  in  years  when  he  held  Ki»g. 
the  Seals  as  Chancellor,  that  he  often  dozed  over  his  causes 
when  upon  the  bench  ；  a  circumstance  which  I  myself  well 
remember  was  the  case;  but  it  was  no  prejudice  to  the 
suitors  ；  for  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  both  men 
of  such  good  principles  and  strict  integrity,  and  had  always 
BO  good  an  understanding  with  one  another,  that,  although 
they  were  frequently,  and  almost  always,  concerned  for  oppo- 
site parties  in  the  same  cause,  yet  the  merits  of  the  cause 
were  no  sooner  fully  stated  to  the  Court,  but  they  were  sen- 
sible on  which  side  the  right  lay  ；  and,  accordingly^  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  great  men  took  occasion  to  state 


•  Diary,  p.  19.  *'  His  secretary  delivered  me  a  letter  from  him,  whereby  he 
declares  that  be  will  prevent  as  much  as  he  can  the  usher  submitting  to  any  such 
bills." 

t  History  of  Chancery,  &c.，  1726,  I2mo. 
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Seal. 


Lord  King 
in  retire- 
ment. 


His  death. 


His  burial. 


the  matter  briefly  to  his  Lordship,  and  instruct  the  Roister 
in  what  manner  to  minute  the  heads  of  the  decree.* 

At  last,  when  Lord  King  had  been  Chancellor  eight  years, 
一  from  the  exertions  he  made  beyond  his  strengtib,  he  was 
struck  by  a  paralytic  affection,  which  happily  left  him  con- 
scious of  the  propriety  of  his  retirement.  He  yielded  to  the 
necessity  with  decency  and  firmness,  and  intimated,  first  to 
the  minister,  and  then  to  liis  Majesty,  his  determination  to 
resign.  Not  being  in  a  state  of  health  to  surrender  the  Great 
Seal  with  his  own  hand  at  St.  James's^  一  at  his  request 
George  II.  on  the  19th  of  November,  1733,  sent  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  his  house  to  receive  it,  bearing  warm  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  long  and  faithful  services. 

Having  delivered  up  the  bauble  with  little  regret,  the  Ex- 
chancellor  felt  that  he  was  now  completely  disabled  for  public 
life,  and  that  the  time  that  might  be  spared  to  him  was  to  be 
devoted  to  contemplation.  He  immediately  hastened  to  his 
favourite  retreat  at  Ockham,  and  having  a  mind  early  tinctured 
with  literature  and  devotion,  he  was  not  sorry  to  exchange 
the  distractions  of  business  for  the  resumption  of  his  theolo- 
gical studies  and  the  settlement  of  that  great  account  which  he 
was  about  to  render  of  his  thoughts  and  of  his  actions  in  this 
mortal  state.  He  seemed  to  rally  from  repose  and  the  pure 
air  of  the  country,  but  on  the  22d  of  July  in  the  following 
summer^  about  noon,  he  had  a  fresh  and  mucH  more  severe 
attack  of  his  disorder,  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  at  Ockham, 
where  there  was  erected  a  most  splendid  and  tasteful  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  by  Roubiliac ~ with  these  words  engraved 
on  an  urn :  一 


•  Cooksey*s  "  Soraers,"  p.  60.  When  business  is  divided  in  a  Court  between 
two  great  leaders  without  competitors,  justice  may  thus  be  substantially  admi- 
nistered, although  not  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  losing  party,  who  expects 
his  counsel  to  make  the  best  fight  he  can  in  return  for  his  fee.  The  late  Cbief 
Justice  Gibbs  told  rae  that  when  he  led  the  Western  Circuit  against  Serjeant 
Lens,  they  kept  a  weak  Judge  right  "  Thus,"  said  he,  "  I  once,  knowing  1  bad 
no  case,  opened  a  nonsuit  before  my  brother  Graham.  He  was  for  deciding  in 
my  favour  ；  but  I  insisted  on  being  nonsuited,  and  saved  my  client  the  expcnee 
of  haying  a  Terdict  in  his  favour  set  aside." 
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" Dkpositd 草 
PETRI  DOMINI  KING, 
Baromis  dx  Ockham.** 


CHAP. 


His  epi- 
taph. 


And  the  following  inscription  on  a  tablet  underneath : 

" He  was  born  in  the  City  of  Exeter,  of  worthy  and  substantial  parents, 
but  with  a  genius  superior  to  his  birth. 
By  his  industry,  prudence,  learning,  and  virtue, 
he  raised  himself  to  the  highest  character  and  reputation, 

and  to  the  highest  posts  and  dignities. 
He  applied  himself  to  his  studies  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
And  to  ao  exact  and  complete  knowledge  in  all  parts  and  history  of  the  Law, 
added  the  most  extensive  learning.  Theological  and  Civil. 
He  was  chosen  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1699  ； 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  1708  ； 
Made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1714,  on  the  accession  of  King 

George  I. ； 
Created  Lobd  Kino,  Baron  of  Ockham, 
and  raifed  to  the  post  and  dignity  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 

1725  ； 

under  the  laborious  fatigues  of  which  weighty  place, 
sinking  into  a  paralytic  disease,  he  resigned  it  Nov'.  19.  1733, 
And  died  July  22.  1734,  aged  65， 
A  Friend  to  true  Religion  and  Liberty." 

This  panegyric  is  modest  and  well  deserved.  The  voice  His  cha- 
of  posterity  re-echoes  "  A  friend  to  true  religion  and  liberty  ！  ，，  "cter. 
He  was  not  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  ；  he  has  not  enriched 
our  literature  with  any  very  attractive  compositions  ；  and  he 
did  not,  in  his  highest  elevation,  equal  the  expectation  that 
had  been  formed  of  him;  but  he  was  a  most  learned,  en- 
lightened, and  upright  magistrate,  ever  devoted  to  the  con- 
scientious Recharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  rose 
from  obscurity  to  high  distinction  by  native  energy  and  self- 
reliance,  一  without  courting  the  favour  of  any  patron  or  of 
the  multitude  一  and  without  ever  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
a  dishonourable  or  mean  action.  If  he  did  not  dazzle  by 
brilliant  qualities,  he  gained  universal  good  will  by  such  as 
were  estimable  and  amiable.  He  himself  unostentatiously 
ascribed  all  his  success  in  life  to  his  love  of  labour,  and  he 
took  for  his  motto,  "  Labor  ipse  voluptas," 一 upon  which  I  find 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica^  the  following  paraphrase  by  one 
of  his  admirers : 

" 'Tis  not  the  splendour  of  the  place, 
The  gilded  coach,  the  purse,  the  mace. 
Nor  all  the  pompous  strains  of  state. 
With  crowds  that  at  your  levee  wait. 
That  make  you  happy,  make  you  great  ： 
But  whilst  mankind  you  strive  to  bless 
With  oil  the  talents  you  possess. 
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Lines  by 
bira  on  an 
old  car- 
penter. 


His  de- 
scendants. 


Whilst  the  chief  joy  that  you  receive, 
Ariaes  from  the  joy  you  give. 
Duty  and  taste  in  you  unite 
To  make  the  heavy  burden  light  ； 
For  pleasure,  rightly  understood. 
Is  only  labour  to  be  good.*'  • 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  much  of  him  in  private 
society,  but  he  seems,  notwithstanding  his  addiction  to 
divinity  and  law,  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
humour,  and  he  must  have  been  a  most  determined  punster  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  epitaph,  which  he  wrote 
when  Chancellor,  upon  an  old  carpenter  of  the  name  of 
Spong,  and  which  is  still  to  be  read  on  a  square  granite 
grave-stone  covering  this  "  plane  "  man's  remains  in  Ockham 
church-yard: 

" Who  manj  a  sturdy  oak  had  laid  along, 

FelPd  by  Death's  surer  hatchet,  here  lies  SroMC. 

Posts  oft  he  made,  jet  ne,er  a  place  could  get, 

And  liv'd  by  raUing,  tho*  he  was  no  wit 

Old  saws  he  had,  al though  no  antiquarian. 

And  «ly/ef  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammariao. 

Long  liv'd  he  Ockham's  premier  architect  ； 

And  lasting  as  his  fame  ft  tomb  t'erect 

In  vain  we  seek  aa  artist  such  as  he, 

Whose  pales  and  gates  were  for  eternity. 

So  here  he  rests  from  all  life's  toils  and  follies, 

O  spare  awhile,  kind  Heaven,  his  fellow-labourer,  Hollis.**f 

Lord  King，  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  married  early  in 
life,  and  he  continued  to  live  with  the  object  of  his  affections 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  perfect  harmony  and  happiness. 
By  ber  he  left  four  sons,  three  of  whom  successively  inherited 
his  honourable  title  and  ample  estate.  Though  all  well- 
behaved,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  in  any  way 
much  renown.  The  eldest,  for  dabbling  in  poetry,  is  grouii 
in  the  Dunciad  with  other  dull  sons  of  distinguished  i 


•  When  Lord  King  was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  a  gentieman  of 
the  name  of  WLatley  sent  him  a  long  dissertation  on  "  Monooy'*  warning 
him  against  a  punning  or  "  canting  '，  one,  as  "A  Rege  pro  R^e,**  sod  sub- 
mitting three  for  his  choice :  "  Est  Modus  in  Rebus,"  "  Disci te  JurtitMim* 
and  "  Vincit  Ratio."  This  is  preserved  among  the  "  Somen*  Tracts,"  edited 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  Holiis  was  bricklayer  to  the  family,  as  Spong  had  been  carpenter. — GemL 
Mag.  vol  Ixx.  p.  113. 
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" Great  C*»  H**  P**  R**  K",  CHAP. 

Why  all  your  toils ？  your  sons  have  learned  to  sing  ；  CXXVI. 

How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule  ！   

The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool.'* 

But  in  another  generation  the  talent  of  the  founder  of  the 
family  again  broke  out  with  fresh  lustre.  The  late  Lord 
King,  80  eminent  for  wit,  eloquence,  and  every  great  and 
amiable  quality,  was  the  grandson  of  the  youngest  of  the 
four  brothers.  The  Chancellor  is  now  represented  in  the 
direct  male  line  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  whom  I  rejoice  to 
see  deservedly  raised  in  the  peerage,  but  whom,  from  my 
regard  for  the  memory  of  old  Sir  Peter,  I  should  have  been 
still  better  pleased  to  have  hailed  as  "  Eabl  King."  * 

•  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  CXXVIL 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  TALBOT  FBOM  HIS  BIRTH  TILL  HE 
RECEIVED  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

We  have  now  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  stirring  times  of 
William  III.  and  of  Anne,  in  which  the  six  last  preceding 
Chancellors  played  a  distinguished  part.  Those  who  are  to 
follow  did  not  enter  public  life  till  the  Houfie  of  Hanover 
was  securely  on  the  throne  ；  and,  without  being  engaged  in 
revolutionary  intrigues,  they  rose  to  high  office  merely  by 
professional  eminence.  The  Georgian  period  of  English 
history,  to  which  we  are  to  be  confined,  was  comparatively 
tranquil  ；  but  it  presents  us  with  great  men  at  the  head  of  the 
law,  who  would  have  been  capable  of  guiding  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  under  any  circumstances,  however  arduous.  The 
first  of  these  was  praised  in  a  more  vehement  and  less  quali- 
fied manner  than  almost  any  one  who  ever  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  Historians  and  poets  were  equally  eager 
to  celebrate  his  good  qualities.  But  this  arose  in  part  from 
the  sympathy  excited  by  his  fate,  for  he  was  only  shown  as 
a  Judge  to  excite  the  admiration  of  mankind,  when  he  was 
snatched  away  to  an  early  tomb. 

Charles  Talbot  sprang  from  a  very  ancient  and  illus- 
trious family,  which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished warriors  and  statesmen, — having  for  his  ancestor 
the  companion  of  Henry  V"  who,  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  so  heroically  sustained  the  interest  and  glory  of  the 
English  name  in  France.  He  was  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Talbots  一  settled  first  at  Grafton,  and  then  at  Salwarp,  in 
Worcestershire.*  His  father,  a  younger  brother,  went  into 
the  church,  and  displaying  learning  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
was  successively  Dean  of  Worcester  and  Bishop  of  Oxford,  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  Durham.    The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the 


•  This  brancli  was  descended  from  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  third  son  of  John 
second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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early  friend  of  Lord  Somers, ~ head  of  the  house  at  the  chap. 

close  of  the  seventeenth  and  banning  of  the  eighteenth   ] 

century, ~ who  took  a  leading  part  in  two  revolutions, 一 in 
bringing  in  King  William,  and  bringing  in  King  George,  一  no 
doubt  assisted  the  merits  of  his  kinsman  in  procuring  these 
promotions.  Bishop  Talbot  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
zealous  Whig.  From  him  was  inherited  the  eloquence  in  |  V 
debate  which  distinguished  his  son  seems  to  have  had' 
considerable  weight  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Burnet  particu- 
larly celebrates  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  his  speech  against  Dr.  Sacheverell.*  On  this 
last  occasion  he  boldly  denied  that  the  Church  condemned 
resistance  in  cases  of  extreme  tyranny,  and  he  relied  upon  the 
instance  of  the  Jews  wlio，  under  the  brave  family  of  the 
Maccabees,  revolted  against  Antiochus,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  free  and  independent  government.  "  Our  homilies," 
he  said,  "  only  condemn  wilful  rebellion  against  our  Kings 
tohile  they  are  governing  by  law."  These  sentiments  he  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  his  descendants,  who,  steadily  defend- 
ing the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  established  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  were  zealous  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  Bishop,  by  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Alder-  His  birtii. 
man  King,  of  London,  had  eight  sons.  Of  these,  the  eldest, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  wafl  born  in  the  year  1684,  while 
his  father  was  only  a  country  parson.  I  have  not  discovered 
any  thing  respecting  his  school  education,  and  there  seems 
reason  to  think  that  he  continued  under  private  tuition  till  he 
was  sent  to  the  university.  The  diligent  habits,  and  taste 
for  polite  literature,  which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  he 
must  have  contracted  at  an  early  age.  In  Michaelmas  Term,  At  Oxford. 
1701，  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner,  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  his  father  likewise  had  been  educated. 
Learning  had  then  fallen  to  a  low  ebb  in  this  once  famous 
university, 一 Jacobite  politics  being  the  chief  businese  of  the 
place, 一 and  hard  drinking  its  chief  recreation : 

" Now  Isis*  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 
And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolv'd  in  port." 

，  •  Vol.  iv.  176.  286. 
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CHAP.  Luckily  for  young  Talbot,  he  was  generally  regarded  with 
CXXVII.  a  sort  of  horror  as  the  son  of  a  Whig  Bishop,  who  had  op- 
posed  the  "  Bill  against  Occasional  Cwiformity,"  and  be  was 
excluded  from  the  coteries,  where  measures  were  debated  to 
put  down  Dissenters  along  with  Low  Church  divines,  if 
possible,  more  odious, — and  to  atone  for  the  national  sin  of  the 
Revolution  (in  which  the  church  had  for  a  short  time  been 
implicated),  by  re-establishing  the  doctrine  of  divine  righ" 
and  by  recaUing  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.  Our  banished 
student  consoled  himself  with  the  Orations  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  and  he  surreptitiously  got  possession  of  a  copy 
of  the  works  of  John  Locke,  which,  carefully  concealing 
from  his  tutor,  he  pored  over  late  at  night,  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, where  he  thought  he  was  in  no  danger  of  a  visit  &om  the 
proctors.  Now,  likewise,  he  most  usefully  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law, ~ which  was 
probably  the  secret  of  his  afterwards  turning  out  so  skilfiil  a 
jurist,  and  such  an  admirable  Judge.  Being  impatient  to 
breathe  in  a  freer  atmosphere,  he  claimed,  under  the  statutes 
of  the  •university,  an  honorary  degree  as  the  son  of  a  Bishop, 
before  the  ordinary  time  for  his  graduating  had  arrived  ；  and 
it  was  found  that  notwithstanding  the  loose  opinions  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  this  could 
jiot  be  refused  to  him,  for  he  had  been  remarkably  r^nkr 
in  his  attendance  at  chapel  and  at  lectures,  and  no  breach 
of  academical  diBcipline  could  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
proceeded  B.  A.  in  Trinity  Term,  1704.  Forthwith  he  left 
the  university  一  with  the  highest  reputation  for  his  accoxn- 
pUflbments  ；  and  his  manners  were  so  agreeable,  that  in  the 
following  year,  although  known  to  be  a  Whig,  and  what 
Fellow  of  might  be  equally  alarming,  known  to  be  more  than  "  med" 
AU  Souls.   Qcriter  doctusy^  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  * 

. He  spent  two  or  three  years  very  agreeably,  having  his  col- 
lege for  his  head  quarters, 一  not  yet  determined  on  a  ppofee- 
0ion，  and  with  a  strong  inclination  for  the  easy  life  he  might 
expect  to  enjoy  in  the  churoh.    But  he  grew  more  and  more 

•  By  the  statutes  of  this  college,  those  to  be  elected  Fellows  are  required  to 
be  "  bene  nati,  bene  vestiti,  et  mediocriter  docti  ； "  but,  in  modem  tiroes,  the 
fellows  have  often  been  distinguished  for  their  learning,  as  well  as  their  social 
qualities. 
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sick  of  the  monotony  of  Oxford,  and  falling  into  the  com -  "char 
pany  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  that  discerning  man  soon 
discovered  his  extraordinary  talents  and  fitness  for  public  life, 
and  advised  him  to  study  the  law.  Accordingly  on  the  "  28th  He  is 
of  June,  1707,  Charles  Talbott,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  apparent  th^nnef 
of  William  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  admitted  of  the  Temple. 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  •，，，  and  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  chambers. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  account  of 
him  while  he  remained  in  statu  pupillari  there.  He  must 
have  been  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  comfortable 
home  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  while  his  father  was  attend- 
ing parliament,  and  to  the  danger  of  easy  access  to  fashion- 
able society  一  more  formidable  to  a  law  student  than  penury 
and  friendlessness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  exertion  and  perseverance  in  recollecting  that 
his  father  had  such  a  numerous  family,  and  that  a  finished 
education  was  all  the  patrimony  he  had  to  expect,  t 

From  extraordinary  proficiency  in  his  studies,  or  from  fa-  Hc  is  called 
mily  interest,  the  period  of  his  studentship  was  abridged.  *。  the  bar. 
According  to  the  rules  then  subsisting  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
he  could  not  be  called  to  the  bar  till  he  was  of  seven  years 
standing,  and  had  kept  sixteen  terms,  but  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1711，  he  had  "  a  call  of  grace."  J 

*  Admission  Book,  1693—1707. 

t  Instead  of  inheriting  large  possessions  from  his  father,  he  is  said  afterwards 
to  have  contributed  generously  to  pay  hU  father's  debts  ；  who,  in  princely  mag- 
nificence, spent  more  than  his  princely  revenue  at  Durham. 

t  "  ，  Interius  Templum       1  Pwjj^mentu 

The«uranu8  ibm.         J  Anno  Dom.  1710. 

" At  this  Parliament,  M'  Charles  Talbott  is  called  to  the  Bar,  and  to  be  utter 
Barrister  of  this  Societj." 

The  following  entries  likewise  appear  in  the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple  ro- 
specttng  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 

" Interius  Templum        "j  Parliament  tentum 
Nathan*  Manlore,  Ar.     I  Sexto  die  Maij 
Thesaurar.  ibm.  J  Anno  Dom.  1726. 

" At  this  Parliament,  Charles  Talbot,  Esq',  his         ties  SolT  General,  is 
called  to  the  Bench.'* 

*  "  Bench  table,  5  Feb. 】 7 10. —11.  — "  Ordered  that  notice  be  given  to  ibe 
Masters  of  the  Bench,  that  a  call  to  the  Barr  will  be  proposed  at  the  Tabic  on 
Friday  next.  And  it  is  also  ordered  that  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  eldest  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  be  put  into  the  paper  in  order  for  such  call." 
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During  the  reign  of  Queen  Aime  he  seems  to  have  ab- 
stained from  politics,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  profession.  His  success  was  rapid  and  steady.  He  went 
the  Oxford  circuit,  where  he  got  into  good  practice,  but  he 
chiefly  flourished  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who,  early  in  their  professional  career,  confined 
themselves  to  the  sittings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  were  held,  daring 
the  seasons  of  business,  every  morning,  and  in  the  afternoons 
of  "Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 一  and  to  the  sittings  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  held  in  the  afternoons  of  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays.  But  he  had  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  common 
law,  and  continued  to  go  the  circuit  till  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor  General  to  the  King.  An  equity  draughtsman's 
office  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  school  for  Chancellors  till 
a  century  afterwards. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I"  hie  father  ^  succeeded  the 
famous  Gilbert  Burnet  as  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the 
general  election,  which  soon  followed,  he  was  himself  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Tr^ony. 
His  name  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  the  printed  debates, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  spoke  frequently  and  well; 
and  such  a  position  had  he  established  for  himself,  although 
a  lawyer,  that  he  was  selected  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Spencer  Compton  as  Speaker.  The  seconder  seems  to  have 
made  the  best  speech  on  that  occasion.    Although  the  mover 


【 Interius  Templum 
Nath^  Manlove  ^rm. 
Thesaurarius  ibin. 


IParliamentum  tentum 
decimo  nono  die 
Novembris  Anno 
DoiD.  1726. 


" At  this  Parliament,  it  is  ordered  that  Charles  Talbot,  Esq%  his  Majest,， 
SoIUcitor  General,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  this  Society,  be  and  is 
hereby  unanimoudy  elected  Treasurer  for  the  year  ensuing." 


" Intius  Templum 
Carolus  Talbot,  Ar. 
Soil  Genal  DmR». 
Thesaurarius  ibm. 


Farliamentum  tentum 
undeeimo  die 
Februarij  Anno  Dom 
1726. 


" At  this  Parliament,  Charles  Talbot,  Esq'.,  his  Majesties  SoUicitor  Gcnmi, 
Trearer  of  this  Society,  is  chosen  Header  for  the  next  Lent  Vacation  (in  the 
roome  of  Richard  West,  Esq%  late  Lord_ChanceUor  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench  of  thb  Society,  deced)." 
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was  the  celebrated  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  Lord 
Stanhope,  he  seems  to  have  said  little  more  than,  "  consider- 
ing the  present  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  many 
important  affairs  that  seemed  urgent  to  come  before  the 
House,  the  House  ought,  in  this  first  step,  to  give  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  whole  nation  convincing  proofs  of  their  firm 
adherence  to  our  present  happy  establishment,  by  choosing 
for  their  Speaker  a  person  of  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  of  undoubted  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession." 
But,  according  to  the  slight  sketch  we  have  of  Talbot's  ora- 
tion, after  congratulating  the  House  on  the  numerous  attend- 
ance, which  he  hailed  as  an  earnest  of  public  spirit  in  the 
new  parliament;  he  said,  "  he  hoped  every  gentleman  came 
there  resolved  to  support  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  just 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  our  present  happy  establishment  in 
church  and  state :  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  more 
striking  proof  of  these  laudable  feeUngs  than  by  placing  in 
the  chair  the  honourable  person  named,  who  bad  been  ever 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  freedom  and  his  unalterable 
adherence  to  a  government  framed  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  If  there  be  any  enemies  to  our  peace  who  have  en- 
tertained imaginary  hopes  that  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
are  inclined  to  exchange  Protestant  for  Popish  rule,  let 
us  show,  by  the  known  character  of  the  person  we  place  at 
our  head,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  this  House  of  Com- 
mons." He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  form,  which  has  been 
followed  ever  since  on  such  occasions  ； 一 to  toumerate  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  perfect  Speaker  ；  and  to  assert  that  they 
are  all  concentrated  in  the  individual  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
call  to  the  chair.* 

In  1717  a  feather  was  pat  into  Talbot's  cap  by  appointing 
him  Solicitor  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ；  but  he  had 
been  eleven  years  in  parliament  before  he  had  any  valuable 
professional  advancement.  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  en- 
tertained a  prejudice  against  him^  or,  at  any  rate,  sacrificed 
him  to  the  indulgence  of  his  excessive  partiality  for  a  fa- 
vourite一 certainly  a  very  deserving  one 一 Philip  Yorke, 
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who  was  made  Solicitor  General  while  almoet  a  boy.  Talbot 
haying  resented  this  promotion,  incurred  the  decided  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  wae  passed  over  on  the 
next  move  in  the  law,  which  took  place  on  the  elevation  of 
Sir  Robert  Raymond  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench* 

At  last,  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Macdeefidd,  Lord  King, 
the  new  Chancellor,  ezpresBed  himself  sensible  of  the  in- 
justice hitherto  done  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  continued  to 
enjoy  high  dUtinction  both  in  his  profession  and  in  parlia- 
ment ； and  on  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  al- 
though a  strong  effort  was  made  in  favour  of  Sir  John 
Willes,  Mr.  Talbot  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Solicitor 
GeneraF  to  the  King.  He  escaped  knighthood,  and  con- 
tinued Charles  Talbot,  Esquire,  till  made  Lord  Chancellor 
and  a  Peer.  He  had  some  time  before  been  returned 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Durham,  where  hia 
father  was  now  Prince-Bishop.  On  his  promotion  he  va- 
cated his  seat  under  the  recent  act  of  parliament,  but  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition.* 

•  Talbot  remaining  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple*  had  for  the  conTcnieiiee 
of  occupying  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  been  admitted  of  that  Society,  and  was 
now  made  a  bencher  and  treasurer.  The  following  entries  respecting  him  «p- 
peftr  in  our  books : 

" London  (F.  Carolus  Talbot  de  Interiori  Templo  London  Anniger  admiasns 
est  in  Societatem  hujus  Uospicij  tricesimo  primo  die  January  anno  regni 
Dni  nri  Georgij  Dei  Gra  Magne  Britanie  Franc  et  Hibnie  R^s 
quinta  Annoq.  Dni  1718.   £t  solvit  ad  usum  Hospicij  p^.  £uj  m&  Uij^.*' 

" At  a  Council  held  the  IC**  day  of  December,  1722. 
" Upon  the  nomination  in  writing  of  &"  John  WillUtns  and  Edward  GoaM, 
Knt,  touching  a  certain  chamber  situate  in  Series  Court*  LiDeoInes  Inne,  fte. 
to  Charles  Talbot,  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  aforesaid,  Esq".  It  is  ordered  that  the 
said  M'  Talbot  be  admitted  to  y«  said  Chamber,  he  first  paying  the  fine  of  ten 
pounds  to  y*  Treasurer  of  This  Society,  and  the  usual  ffees  to  the  Officers  of  y* 
House,  and  all  arrears  due  on  y*  said  chamber.** 

" At  a  Council  held  the  27«»  day  of  April,  1726. 
" Ordered  that  Charles  Talbot"  Esq",  his  Majesty's  Soil'  General],  be  in- 
vited to  the  Bench  of  this  Society;  and  that      WiUes,  and  M'  Hungerlbrd,  do 
waite  upon  him  and  acquaint  him  therewith.** 

" At  a  Council  held  the  1 1"  day  of  May,  17S&. 
" Upon  the  report  of  Willes  and  M'  Hungeribrd,  two  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Bench  of  this  Society,  who  were  by  Order  of  Councill  of  y«  27*»*  of  April 
last  desired  to  attend  M'  SoUicUor  Gcnerall  with  an  Invitatioa  to  the  Beneh, 
'That  they  had  attended  the  said  M'  Sol^  General"  who  accepted  of  the  said  In- 
vitation.*  —  Ordered,  that  y"  said  M'  Sollicitor  Genermll  be  called  to  the  Bench 
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Notwithstanding  former  jealousies,  a  perfect  friendship 
was  now  established  between  him  and,  his  colleague,  and 
seldom  has  the  Crown  of  England  had  such  law  officers, 一 
Sir  Philip  Yorke  being  Attorney  General,  while  Talbot  was 
Solicitor.  They  continued  to  serve  together  cordially,  zeal- 
ously, and  honourably,  for  above  six  years.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  sensible  of  their  great  value,  and  on  the  death 
of  George  I"  as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  own  power  was  to 
continue,  took  care  that  their  patents  should  be  renewed. 

The  members  of  the  government,  for  a  long  while,  had 
easy  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for,  as  yet,  there  was 
no  organised  opposition,  and  a  session  would  go  off  with  a 
tame  discussion  on  Spanish  intrigues,  or  a  complaint  about 
publishing  proceedings  in  parliament. 

Sir  Robert,  at  last，  brought  forward  his  famous  Excise 
Scheme  •，  and  although  the  measure  is  now  allowed  to  have 
been  highly  favourable  to  free  trade,  and  well  calculated  to 
improve  the  revenue,  and  to  lessen  the  weight  of  taxation, 
such  was  the  clamour  against  it,  that  it  had  nearly  caused 
a  change  of  administration.  During  this  crisis,  the  minister 
was  nobly  supported  by  the  Solicitor  General,  who  was  not 
a  mere  equity  practitioner,  but  an  enlightened  statesman, 
capable  of  understanding  and  discussing  any  question  on 
which  the  safety  or  prosperity  of  the  country  might  depend. 
In  answer  to  the  minister's  most  masterly  statement  of  his 
plan.  Sir  John  Barnard,  Pulteney,  and  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  having  attacked,  and  misrepresented  it,  Talbot  gal- 
lantly rose,  and  having  first  shown  that  instead  of  being  a 
" General  Excise,"  it  was  merely  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of 
levying  the  tax  on  tobacco  and  wine,  to  facilitate  commerce 
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of  this  Society,  and  that  he  be  published  at  the  next  Exercise  in  the  Hall,  first 
paying  all  his  arrears  of  duties  to  this  Society." 

" At  a  Council  held  the  27"*  day  of  July,  1726. 

" Ordered,  that  Charles  Talbot,  Esq",  his  Majesties  Sollicitor  Gencrall,  be 
Treasurer  of  this  Society  for  the  remaining  part  of  this  yeare,  in  the  place  of 
John  Browne,  Esq",  who  hath  lately  resigned  his  place  of  Treasurer." 

" At  a  Council  there  held  the  28*^  day  of  Nov',  1 726. 

" Ordered,  tbat  Sollicitor  Generall  be  Master  of  the  Library  for  the  year 
ensuing/'  ， 

•  In  this  instance,  he  violated  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  maxim,  "  qiiieta 
non  moveas. " 
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in  these  commodities,  by  requiring  the  tax  to  be  paid  when 
they  were  to  be  usod,  instead  of  when  they  were  imported  ； 
he  proved  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  bill,  infinite  frauds 
would  be  prevented,  the  fair  dealer  would  be  protected, 
prices  would  be  reduced,  consumption  would  be  doubled, 
and  the  revenue  would  be  proportionably  improved,  so  that 
the  land  tax  might  be  entirely  remitted.  He  further  argued, 
that  by  the  extension  of  the  eame  system,  all  the  ports  in 
Great  Britain  might  be  made  free  ports,  and  our  tmde  and 
our  wealth  might  be  infinitely  increased. 一 The  legal  pro- 
fession shone  much  in  this  debate,  for  the  measure  was  like- 
wise ably  defended  hj  the  Attorney  General,  and  by  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  It  was  carried 
through  the  first  stage  by  266  to  205;  but  this  majority 
dwindled  away  on  subsequent  diyisions,  and  the  opposition 
to  it  was  BO  tremendous  out  of  doors,  that  it  was  abandoned, 
― to  the  great  joy  and  loss  of  the  nation.*  The  session  was 
as  soon  as  possible  closed  by  a  prorogation,  and  Talbot  never 
again  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Before  par- 
lianieiit  reassembled,  there  were  very  important  change,  by 
which  he  was  removed  to  another  scene  of  action' 

In  the  Life  of  Lord  King,  I  have  related  how,  in  his 
declining  days,  Talbot  and  Yorke,  who  led  against  each 
other  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  amicably  settled  between 
them  the  decrees  and  orders  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, but  that  in  November,  1733,  this  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  business  came  to  an  end.  It  so  happened 
that  a  little  time  before  Lord  King's  resignation,  Lord 
RaTinondy  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  sud- 
denly died,  and  no  successor  to  him  being  yet  appointed, 
the  highest  equity  Judgeship,  and  the  highest  common  law 
Judgeship,  were  vacant  at  the  same  time,  "  Although  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  then  Attorney  General,  was  consideTed  as 
such  to  be  entitled  to  the  Seals  in  preference  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
yet  the  latter,  having  confined  himself  very  early  to  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  not  haTing  been 
much  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  Common  Law,  lie 


8  Pari.  Hist  1268—1328.;  9  Pari.  Hist.  1_4&;  Coxe*s  Walp.  i.  404. 
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thought  himself  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  preside  in  the  CHAP. 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  which  account  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  • 

being  equally  competent  to  preside  either  in  that  Court  or 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
Sir  Philip  should  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Talbot  ；  and  the  King  and  the  ministry  so  well  approved  of 
it，  that  it  was  settled  among  them  that  Sir  Philip  Yorke 
should  have  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  should  have  2000/.  a  year  added  to  his  salary  as  Chief 
Justice,  which,  however.  Sir  Philip,  to  his  honour,  refused 
to  accept,  without  its  being  made  permanent  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  that  Court,  by  being  secured  to  his  suc- 
cessors ； and  upon  these  terms  the  Seals  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Talbot.  In  consequence  of  which  Sir  Philip  was  created 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Mr.  Talbot  Lord  Talbot."  * 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  state  this  transaction  in  the  very  ^^^"'^ 
words  of  Bentham^  the  philosopher  of  Queen's  Square,  who,  true  reason, 
then  practising  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  good  means  of 
information,  and  whose  sincerity  may  be  depended  upon. 
But  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  were  other  reasons 
for  conferring  the  higher  office  upon  Talbot  besides  his  sup- 
posed want  of  qualification  for  the  lower.  Although  for  the 
last  eight  years  he  had  confined  hie  practice  to  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  be  had  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Common 
Law  by  private  study  and  by  going  circuits,  and  he  must 
have  been  as  well  prepared  to  be  a  Chief  Justice  as  Lord 
Eldon  was,  who  presided  with  full  as  much  applause  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  as  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Nor 
can  the  true  solution  be,  that  Yorke,  having  the  first  choice, 
preferred,  as  others  have  done,  the  certainty  of  tenure  to 
splendour  of  present  enjoyment,  for  he  a^V«xwards  willingly 
resigned  for  the  Great  Seal  the  office  which  he  now  accepted. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  arrangement  was  the  result  of 
political  intrigue,  and  that  the  descendant  of  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury  by  family  connection  triumphed  over  the  son  of 
the  country  attorney.  But  this  is  a  merely  gratuitous  con- 
jecture, and  is  at  variance  with  Talbot's  open  and  upright 
character  and  the  cordial  intimacy  that  now  subsisted  between 

•  Jeremy  Bentham*s  Letter  to  Cooksey.  一  Cooktey,  6J. 
VOL.  IT.  U  U 
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 '  that  Walpole,  much  as  he  no  doubt  valued  Sir  Philip  Yorke, 

thought  that  Talbot  would  be  a  still  more  desirable  associate 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  would  be  still  more  useful  to  him 
riding  on  the  woolsack  than  in  a  court  of  law.  In 
arrangements  political  convenience  has  ev^  had  more  wc 
than  nice  considerations  of  judicial  fitness.  From  a  Tery 
long  official  career  Lord  Hardwicke  has  left  a  far  greater 
reputation  as  a  judge  and  as  a  statedman  than  Lord  Talbot, 
who  was  so  suddenlj  cut  off  when  beginning  to  gath»  hu 
fame  ；  but  while  they  were  running  the  race  of  glory  to- 
gether, the  latter  seems  to  have  excited  most  applause,  and  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged,  a  statue  would  hare  been  erected 
to  him  in  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Mansfield.  The  circumstanoe  rf 
their  relative  rank  as  law  officers  of  the  Crown  when  the 
vacancies  occurred,  would  be  of  small  importance,  for  althon^ 
it  has  always  been  considered  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  claim  as  of  right  any  Common  Law  Judgeship  which  is 
vacant,  the  dispoasJ  of  the  Great  Seal  in  earlier  times  waB 
the  personal  act  of  the  Sovereign^  and  more  recently  was  left 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  not  guided  by  any  fixed 
rotation,  but  considered  what  would  most  oonduoe  to  die 
credit  and  strength  of  his  goyenunent.  Upon  this  occaoon 
the  Attorney  General  eould  not  confiider  himself  aggrieved 
with  the  Chiefship  of  the  King,8  Bench,  a  Peerage,  and  a 
large  addition  to  his  salary,  and  the  two  contanued  cordially 
to  co-operate  in  the  public  service  without  any  envious  or 
jealous  feeling  arising  to  disturb  their  fiiendahip. 
Talbot  re-  The  Great  Seal  having  been  received  from  Lord  King,  it 
GrIS  was  delivered  to  Mn  Talbot  ae  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his 
and  is  made  Majesty,  George  II.,  at  a  coancil  held  on  the  29th  of  No- 
•  Peer.  vember,  1753,  At  the  same  time  he  was  sworn  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  following  month  he  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Talbot,  Baron 
Talbot  of  Henaol,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 
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An  illustration  was  now  given  of  the  excellence  of  the 
English  practice  of  selecting  for  the  Bench  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  at  the  bar，  who  have  distin^ished  them' 
selves  as  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 一 instead  of  following  the 
French  system  of  keeping  the  order  of  advocates  and  judges 
distinct.  If  men  are  appointed  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
neral  from  familj  interest,  or  from  considerations  of 
convenience,  without  looking  forward  to  their  fitness  for 
their  judicial  destiny,  their  promotion  is  a  heavy  misfortune 
to  the  public  ；  but  it  is  only  from  the  long  experienoe  in  the 
adminifitration  of  justice  obtained  as  an  advocate  that  the 
public  could  have  the  advantage  of  such  consummate  Ju( 
as  Hardwicke  and  Talbot*  Their  appointment  gave  uaiyi 
sa/tidfaction,  and  as  the  latter  was  the  more  popular,  great 
delight  was  expressed  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
profeesioii,  and  that  the  wrong  formerly  done  to  him  was 
completely  redressed. 

A  few  days  after  reoeiving  the  Great  Seal,  the  new  Chan-* 
cellor  sat  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
but  be  wag  not  formally  installed  in  his  office  till  the  23d  of 
January  following,  the  first  day  of  Hilary  Term,  ―  when,  after 
a  most  splendid  procession  to  Weetminater  Hall,  he  was 
placed  in  the  marble  chair  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  all 
the  ancient  solemnities.  * 

•  "  Anno  Ttimo  Georgii  2"  Regis/  39  Nov.  1733.  Memorandum,  that 
«DO  Thursday,  the  29th  of  November,  1733,  at  the  request  of  Peter  Lord  King, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  his  Migesty  sent  to  his  Lordship  for 
the  Great  Seal  ；  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  his  Majesty 
was  gracioudy  pleased  to  deliver  the  same  to  Charles  Talbot*  Esq.,  widi  the 
title  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  Lordship  was  sworn  in  council  at  the  same 
time  ；  and  though  he  sat  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  the  4th  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, yet  his  Lordship  was  not  sworn  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  till  the  23d  of 
January,  being  at  Westminster  Hall  the  first  day  of  the  then  next  Hilary  Term, 
when  his  Lordship  took  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  by  the  1st  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  oath  of  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding 
tlie  book,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  giving  the  oaths." 一  Roll,  1727 一 1760. 
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A  grand  "  Revel"  was  given  in  honour  of  the  new  Chan- 
cellor by  the  Inner  Temple, ― being  the  last  great  festivity 
at  an  Inn  of  Court  till  liie  viat  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  more  than  a  century  after,  —  when  her  royal 
Consort  vouchsafed  to  become  a  member  of  that  Society, 
ftnd  was  called  to  the  degree  of  an  utter  barrister. 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Dugdale  to  do  justice  to 
Buch  scenes,  but  the  following  not  ungraphic  account  of  the 
" Talbot  pageant"  has  been  transmitted  to  us: 一 "  On  the 
2d  of  February  1733-4,  the  Lord  Chancellor  came  into  the 
Inner  Temple  Hall  about  two  of  the  dock,  preceded  by  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  followed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Temple,  Dr.  Sberlock,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and 
by  the  Judges  and  Serjeants  who  had  been  members  of  that 
House.  There  was  a  very  elegant  dinner  provided  for  them 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  officers;  but  the  barristers  and 
students  of  the  house  had  no  other  dinner  provided  for  them 
than  what  is  usual  on  Grand  Days  ；  but  each  mess  had  a 
flask  of  claret  besides  the  common  allowance  of  port  and 
sack'  Fourteen  students  widted  at  the  bench  table,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Chancellor's  eldest  8on，  and  by 
their  means  any  sort  of  provision  was  easily  obtained  from 
the  upper  table  by  those  at  the  rest.  A  large  gallery  was 
built  over  the  screen,  and  was  filled  with  ladies  who  came  for 
the  most  part  a  considerable  time  before  the  dinner  began : 
and  the  music  was  played  in  the  little  gallery  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Hall,  and  played  all  dinner  time.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  ended  the  play  began,  which  was 一 "Love  far 
Love ；、  with  the  farce  of  "  The  Devil  to  Pay,"  The  actors 
who  performed  in  them  all  came  from  the  Hajmarket  in 
chairs,  ready  dressed,  and  (as  it  was  said)  refused  any  gratuity 
for  their  trouble,  looking  upon  the  honour  of  distinguishing 
themselves  on  this  occasion  as  sufficient.  After  the  playf 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Master  of  the  Temple,  Judges  and 
Benchers  entered  into  their  parliament  chamber,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  after  came  into  the  Hall  again,  and  a  large 
ring  was  formed  round  the  fire-place  (but  no  fire  or  embers 
were  on  it).  Then  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  who  went 
first,  took  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  right  hand,  and  be  by 
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his  left  took  Mr.  Justice  Page,  who,  joined  to  the  other  CHAP. 

CXXVIII 

Judges,  Sergeants  and  Benchers  present,  danced,  or  rather  .  一 

walked  ^  round  about  the  coal  fire/  according  to  old  ceremony,  a.d.  1 734. 
three  times,  during  which  they  were  aided  in  the  figure  of 
the  dance  by  Mr.  George  Cook  the  prothonotary,  then  sixty; 
and  all  the  time  of  the  dance  the  ancient  song,  accompanied' 
with  music,  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  a  bar 
gown,  whose  father  had  been  formerly  Master  of  the  Plea 
Office  in  the  King's  Bench.  When  this  was  over,  the  ladies 
came  down  from  the  gallery,  went  into  the  parliament- 
chamber,  and  stayed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the 
Hall  was  being  put  in  order.  Then  they  went  into  the  Hall, 
and  danced  a  few  minuets.  Country  dances  began  at  ten, 
and  at  twelve  a  very  fine  collation  was  provided  for  the 
whole  company,  from  which  they  returned  to  dancing,  which 
they  continued  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  the  whole  day'a 
entertainment  was  generally  thought  to  be  very  genteelly 
and  liberally  conducted.  The  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the 
performance  with  his  company  part  of  the  time  ；  he  came 
into  the  music  incog,  about  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  went 
away  as  soon  as  the  farce  of  *  walking  round  the  coal  fire, 
was  over., ，睾 


*  "  Wynne's  Eunomus.  Notes.**  A  newspaper  of  the  clay  says,  "  The  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  Judges  *  dancing  round  the  coal  fire  ，  was  performed  with  great 
decency." 

As  these  festivities  in  the  Inns  of  Court  are  not  only  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Law,  but  possess  permanent  interest  as  illustrating  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  I  will  here  insert,  from  the  records  of  our  Society,  an  account 
(never  before  published)  of  the  visit  with  which  our  predecessors  were  ho- 
noured by  Charles  II. 

" A  Narratiye  of  the  Kings  Majesties  reception  and  Enterteynment  att  King 
Llncolnes  Inne  the  nyne  and  Twentieth  day  of  Ffebruary,  One  thousand  Charles 
six  hundred  teaventy  one.  1 1. 's  visit  to 

" Sir  Francis  Gooderick,  Kn*,  one  of  his  Ma""  learned  Councdl  att  Law,  Lincoln's 
and  Sollicitor  Oenerall  to  his  Royall  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  being  Inn,  in  the 
Reader  of  this  Society  of  Lincolnes  Inne  for  the  Lent  Reading,  in  the  yeare  y***"  1671. 
One  thousand  Six  hundred  seaventy  one,  having  invited  the  King,  his  Royall 
Highness,  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  diverse  of  the  Nobililie,  to  dine  in  Lincolnes 
Inne  Hall  on  such  day  of  his  reading  as  hU  Ma"，  should  make  choice  off,  His 
Ma"。  was  pleased  to  appoint  Thursday,  the  nyne  and  twentieth  of  Ffebruary, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  Seaventy  one.    And  accordingly  that  day  his  Ma"*, 
together  with  his  said  Royall  Highness^  and  his  Highnesse  Prince  Rupert, 
being  also  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Earles  of  Manchester,  Bath,  and  Anglesey,  the  Lord  Viscount  Halifax,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Newport,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  diverse  others  of  great 
Qualitie,  came  to  Lincolnes  Inne.    His  Ma'**  made  his  entrance  through  the 
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Lord  Talbot  exceeded  all  the  high 
been  formed  of  him*    In  my  long 


Garden  att  the  great  Gate  opening  into  Chancery  Lane  next  Holborne,  where 
Mr  Reader  and  the  rest  of  the  Benchers  and  Associates  waited  his  coming;  and 
attended  his  Ma***  up  to  the  Tarns  wa1k«  next  the  fflelds,  and  soe  tfarong^h  the 
Garden,  the  Trumpetts  and  Kettle  Drums  from  the  Leads  over  the  highest  Baj 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  Garden  Building,  sounding  all  the  while.  And 
from  the  Garden  his  Ma***  went  to  the  Nev  Councell  Chamber,  the  Barristen 
and  Students  in  their  Gownes  standing  in  a  Rowe  on  each  side  bctweene  tbe 
Garden  and  the  Councell  Chamber.  After  a  little  rest,  his  Ma**«  Tiewed  the 
Chappell,  returning  agayne  to  the  Councell  Chamber,  from  thenoe,  as  soone  as 
his  Table  (being  placed  upon  the  assent  at  tbe  upper  end  of  llie  Hall  and  railed 
in)  was  furnished,  his  Majestie  was  brought  into  the  Hall  where  his  Ma***  sste 
under  his  Canopy  of  State,  being  serred  by  the  Reader  as  Sever  upon  bis  Knee 
with  tbe  Towell  before  he  did  eate,  ha  Royall  highnesse  sitting  at  tbe  end  of  the 
Table  on  his  right  hand,  and  Prince  Rupert  att  the  other  end.  The  Dukes  and 
Lords  aad  otber  his  Ma***"  attendants  of  Qualitie,  after  some  short  tyme  of  wait- 
ing, had  leave  from  his  Ma"*  to  sitt  downe  to  Dinnar  att  Tables  prepared  for 
thetn  on  each  side  of  the  Hall.  The  Reader  and  some  of  the  Benchers,  to  witt. 
Sir  Thomas  Beverley,  Master  of  Requests  to  his  Ma"〜  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Kn^ 
of  the  Bath,  all  the  tyme  of  his  Ma"*'  dineing  waiteing  neere  his  Ma**~  Chair, 
and  some  other  of  the  Benchers  with  white  staffes  wmited  as  Controlen  of  tbe 
Hall  to  keepe  good  order,  and  above  ffifty  of  the  Barristers  and  Students,  tbe 
most  part  of  them  attending  as  waiters  and  carrieing  up  his  Ma*^  meate,  which 
was  aenred  upon  the  Knee.  The  rest  of  the  Barristen  and  Students  waiting 
upon  the  Lords  att  their  table.  The  three  courceB,  wherein  were  excee^ng 
great  plenty  and  variety  of  Dishes,  and  after  them  a  most  liberal!  Banquett,  was 
served  up  by  the  said  Barristen  and  Students,  and  delivered  by  them  upon  their 
Knees  att  the  King's  Table,  The  Musick  consisting  of  His  Ma**"  Violins, 
playing  all  the  tyme  of  Dinnar  in  the  Gallery  att  the  lower  end  of  the  HalL 
Towards  the  end  of  Dinnar  his  Ma"«,  to  doe  transcendant  honor  and  grace  to 
this  Society,  and  to  expresse  his  most  gratious  acceptance  of  their  humble  duty 
and  affection  towards  him,  was  pleased  to  demand  the  Book  of  Admittances  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  with  his  owne  hand  entered  bis  Roysl  name  therein 
most  gratiouflly  condisceiiding  to  make  himself  a  Member  thereof,  which  high 
and  extraordinary  & vor  was  instantly  acknowledged  by  all  the  Members  of  this 
Society  then  attending  on  his  Migestie  with  all  possible  Joy,  and  received  vith 
the  greatest  and  most  humble  expressions  of  Gratitude,  itt  being  an  Example 
not  presidented  by  any  former  King  of  this  Realme.  His  Royall  highness  and 
Prince  Rupert  followed  this  great  and  highest  Example,  as  also  tbe  Dukes  aad 
other  Lords,  who,  before  his  Ma*"*  rising  from  dinnar,  borrowed  Gownes  of  the 
students  and  put  them  on,  and  in  those  Gownes  waited  on  his  Ma***,  with  which 
his  Ma"*  was  much  delighted.  And  his  Ma**«,  through  his  owne  mott  obligii^ 
hrOT  Touchsafed  to  it  (having  made  himselfe  more  neerdy  and  intimately  eon- 
cerned  for  the  good  of  this  Society),  was  pleased  himselfe  to  begin 稳 health  to  tbe 
velfiure  thereof  and  to  cause  ilt  to  be  p1edg*d  in  his  owue  prefience,  aod  imme- 
diately gave  the  Reader  leave  to  drink  his  Ma"«»  health,  and  to  begin  to  bis  Royal 
Highnesse.  Then  riseing  from  dinnar,  he  was  agayne  attended  to  the  nev 
Councell  Chamber,  where  he  conferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  M'  Nicholas 
Pedley  and  M'  Richard  Stote,  two  of  the  Benchers,  who  had  in  their  turns  been 
Readers  of  this  house,  as  also  upon  M*"  James  Buttler,  one  of  the  Barristers  and 
M'  Ffrancis  Dftyrell,  one  of  the  Students,  That  soe  every  degree  and  order  of 
the  Society  might  have  a  signall  Testimony  of  his  Ma**"  high  &Tour.  His 
Mi^estie  upon  his  departure  made  large  expressions  of  his  most  gratious  aoeept- 
anee  of  the  Enterteynment,  and  returned  his  thanks  to  tbe  Resder,  and 霤 as 
pleased  to  signifie  the  great  respect  and  esteem  be  should  ever  have  for  the 
Society. 
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journey  from  the  reign  of  Ethelred  to  that  of  George  IV.,  I  chap. 
find  this  Chancellor  alone  without  an  accuser,  without  an   1 


" The  Gentlemen  of  the  Horse  Guards,  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  other  in- 
ferior attendants,  were  bountifully  enterteyned  att  the  costs  and  charges  also  of 
the  Reader.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Horse  Guards  dined  in  the  old  Councell 
Chamber,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards  in  M'  Day's  Chamber,  And  the  Coachmen 
and  Lacqys  in  the  Gardiner's  house,  to  all  their  contentment 

" On  Saturday  following  M»  Reader,  Sir  Robert  Attktiu,  Sir  Nicholas  Pedley, 
and  Sir  Richard  Stote,  Benchers  and  Readers  of  Lincolnes  lone,  waited  on  his 
Ma"*  att  Whitehall,  being  conducted  to  his  Ma""  presence  by  the  Earle  of 
Bath,  and  gave  most  bumble  thanks  for  that  high  and  transcendant  honour  he 
had  been  pleased  to  youchafe  to  this  Society,  which  was  graciously  received  by 
his  Ma**«,  And  did  the  said  Benchers  the  honour  to  Kisse  his  hand." 

The  official  record  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  Queen 
of  the  New  Hall,  — after  describing  an  audience  with  which  the  Treasurer  Victoria's 
and  two  other  Benchers  were  honoured  to  invite  Her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  visit  to  Lin- 
Consort,  Her  Majesty's  gracious  intimation  that  they  would  be  present  at  a  coin's  Inn， 
" d^jeiiner  "  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  the  preparations  made  to  receive  in  the  year 
them, 一 thus  proceeds  ：  1 845. 

" The  Queen's  Counsel  wore  their  silk  gowns,  and  the  long  full-bottomed 
wig.  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Campbell,  and  the  Speaker,  wore  their  black 
velvet  court  dresses :  the  three  Vice-chancellors  their  full  dress,  Judges'  wigs, 
and  Lord  Bezley  his  blue  and  gold  official  dress,  as  a  former  minister  of  the 
Crown. 

" At  the  top  of  the  Hall  a  table  was  placed  upon  the  dais  for  the  Queen,  bic 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  the  other  guests  who  accompapied  the 
Queen  ；  the  benchers  and  the  preacher  of  the  Inn  ；  and  then,  transversely,  four 
tables  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hall  were  devoted  to  the  bar  and  such  of 
the  ftudents  as  attended.  Each  plate  was  numbered  ；  and  the  barristers  were 
placed  according  to  their  seniority. 

" The  tables  were  all  bandfomely  and  subetantially  decorated  and  furnished  ； 
the  entertainment  being  a  cold  one.  Hie  band  of  the  Coldstredm  Guards  at- 
tended, and  played  during  the  time  Her  Migesty  was  in  the  Hall. 

" At  the  top  of  the  Hall,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  not  only  the  benchers, 
but  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  wer6  invited.  Lord  Campbell  was  one  of  the 
first  to  make  his  appearance  ；  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  dressed  as  a  Field 
Marshal,  but  entirely  undecorated  ；  Lord  Lincoln  followed  iu  the  coftume  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  All  the  benchers  being  assembled,  and  the  hour  of  arrival 
drawing  nigh,  the  procession  for  receiving  Her  Majesty,  headed  by  the  Trea- 
surer, made  its  way  down  the  Hall,  and  placed  itself  at  tbe  south-oist  entrance 
of  the  Hall,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Queen,  with  Prince  Albert,  attended  by 
four  of  the  ladies  io  waiting,  and  certain  high  officers  of  her  household,  arrived. 
The  party  came  in  five  private  carriages,  attended  by  a  body  of  the  Life  Guards  ； 
and  soon  in  tbe  Hall  tbe  National  Anthem  was  heard.  In  a  few  moments  after, 
Mr.  Doyle,  the  steward,  announced  "  The  Queen."  Her  Migesty  immediately 
entered,  passing  up  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  leaning  on  Prince  Albiert*8  arm,  and 
preceded  by  the  Treasurer  walking  backwards,  and  amidst  loud  and  hearty 
cheering.  Her  Migesty  walked  to  the  library,  followed  by  her  ladies,  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Officers  of  State,  and  the  Benchers,  who  came  two  and  two, 
according  to  the  cUte  of  their  election  to  the  bench. 

" The  Queen  wore  a  blue  drawn  silk  bonnet  with  a  blue  feather,  a  dress  of 
Limerick  lace,  and  a  scarlet  shawl  with  a  broad  gold  edging. 

" In  the  Library,  the  Queen;  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  held  a  levee,  and  re- 
ceived an  address  from  the  benchers,  the  barristers  represented  by  the  four 
seniors,  and  the  students  or  fellows,  two  of  whom  were  also  present  The 
address  was  read  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Queen,  on  his  knee,  and  was  as 
fbUovs  ： 
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enemjy  without  a  detractor,  without  any  one  from  malice  or 
mistake  to  cavil  at  any  part  of  his  character,  conduct,  or 


" *  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

" *  We  your  faithful  subjects,  the  Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench,  the 
Barristers  and  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  intreat  your  Majesty's 
permission,  humbly  to  testify  the  joy  and  gratitude  inspired  by  your  august  pre- 
sence. The  edifice  in  which,  under  such  happy  auspices  we  Are  for  the  first  time 
assembled,  is  adorned  with  memorials  of  many  servants  of  the  Crown,  eminent 
in  their  talents,  their  learning,  and  their  integrity.  To  the  services  as  recorded 
in  history  of  these  our  distinguished  predeoessoRs  we  appeal  in  all  humility  far 
our  justification  in  aspiring  to  receive  your  Majesty  beneath  this  roof. 

" *  Two  centuries  have  nearly  passed  awaj  since  the  Inns  of  Court  were  so 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  reigning  priuce.  We  cannot,  therefore,  bat 
feel  deeply  grateful  for  a  mark  so  conspicuous  of  your  Majesty's  condescenaao, 
and  of  your  gracious  regard  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 

" » It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  deserve  this  proof  of  your  Majesty's  &vour,  by  a 
zealous  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  to  guard  and  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  bar  of  England. 

" *  In  our  endeavours  to  this  end,  we  shall  but  follow  in  the  course  which  it 
has  been  your  Majesty's  royal  pleasure  to  pursue.  Signally  has  your  Majesty 
fostered  the  independence  of  the  bar  and  the  purity  of  iiie  bench,  by  distributing 
the  honours  which  you  have  graciously  bestowed  on  the  profeasion  among  the 
members  of  all  parties  in  the  State, 

" *  Permit  me,  also,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  to  offer  your  Migestj  our  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  great  amendments  of  the  law  which  have  been  efifeeted 
since  your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  throughout  many  portions  of  your 
vast  empire. 

" *  The  pure  glory  of  these  labours  will  be  dear  to  your  Magesty's  royal  heart  ； 
for  it  arises  from  the  welfare  of  your  subjects.  , 

" *  That  your  Majesty  may  long  reign  over  a  loyal,  prosperous,  and  contented 
people,  is  our  devout  and  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  God.'** 

" The  following  reply,  which  Her  Majesty  received  from  Sir  James  Graham, 
was  then  read  •• 

" *  I  receive,  with  cordial  satisfaction,  this  dutiful  address.  My  beloved  Consort 
and  I  have  accepted  with  pleasure  your  invitation,  for  I  recognise  the  sendees 
rendered  to  the  Crown  at  various  periods  of  our  history  by  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  society  ；  and  I  gladly  testify  my  respect  for  the  profession  of  the 
lav  by  which  I  am  aided  in  administering  justice,  and  in  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  my  people. 

" *  I  congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  this  noble  edifice  ；  it  is  worthy  of 
the  memorji  of  your  predecessors,  and  the  station  which  you  occupy  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  bar  of  England. 

" *  I  sincerely  hope  that  learning  may  long  flourish,  and  that  virtue  and  talent 
may  rise  to  eminence  within  these  walla.' " 

" A  chair  was  placed  for  the  Prince  on  the  left  of  Her  Majesty  ；  be  did  not 
occupy  it,  but  remained  standing. 

" The  above  address,  and  its  answer,  haying  been  read,  tbe  Treasurer  was 
knighted  ；  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  invited  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inn,  to  which  he  at  once  agreed,  and  the  admission  book  being  handed 
to  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  they  were  graciously  pleased  to  sign  their 
names  therein,  as  also  did  the  following  persons  一  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, the  Earl  of  J>e  La  Warr,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the  Earl  of  Hard 賣 icke,  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  George  Lennox,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Grey»  the  Honourable  Captain  Alexander  N.  Hood,  Colonel  BouTerie, 
and  Captain  Francis  Seymour. 

" The  ceremony  being  over  in  the  Library,  Her  Majesty,  acoompaDied  by  the 
above  party,  then  proceeded  to  the  Hall.    Grace  being  said  by  the  chaplain,  tbe 
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demeanour.  While  in  no  respect  deficient  in  judicial  gravity  ^HAR 
and  dignity,  the  flowing  courtesy  of  his  manners  seems  to  -  - 


assembly  received  the  permission  of  the  Queen  to  be  seated.  Her  Mi^esty,  oc- 
cupying a  chair  of  state  with  a  canopy,  partook  of  the  refreshment  provided, 
appearing  pleased  and  well  contented. 

" On  the  right  of  the  Queen  sat  Prince  Albert,— next  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  came  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  and  then  Lord  Cottenham.  、 

" On  the  left  of  Her  Majesty  sat  the  treasurer  Sir  Francis  Simpkinson,  and 
then  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  neit  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Campbell, 
and  others.  At  the  end  of  the  banquet,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  grace 
was  again  said  ；  and  then  the  treasurer,  having  received  permission  from  Her 
Migesty  to  propose  a  toast,  proposed  *  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who 
had  that  day  honoured  them  with  her  Royal  presence.*  This  was  responded  to 
with  plaudits.  After  some  minutes  the  cheering  having  subsided,  the  treasurer 
stated  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  that  day  become  a  member  of  the  Inn, 
and  begged,  with  the  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  to  propose  the  health  of  their 
new  member  •  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. '  This  also  was  received 
with  loud  cheering,  and  was  ^rendered  e?en  more  interesting  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Queen  joined  in  it.  Holding  a  glass  of  port  wine  in  her  hand,  she 
stood  up  all  the  time,  and  drank  it  off  to  the  bottom.  His  Royal  Highne&s,  in 
a  peculiarly  distinct  Toice,  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  had  received  her  M»> 
jesty*s  commands  to  propose  •  Prosperity  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,'  which  was  drunk.  Soon  after  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  ministers 
and  benchers,  withdrew,  amidst  loud  cheering.  Her  Msgesty  and  her  party  re- 
tired into  the  council  room  ；  from  whence,  after  her  carriage  had  been  sum- 
moned, she  came  again  into  the  Hall,  and,  accompanied  by  the  treasurer  and 
benchers,  she  proceeded  amidst  loud  cheering  into  her  carriage,  and  departed. 

" It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Prince  Albert,  on  withdrawing  after  the 
feast,  put  on  a  student's  gown  over  his  Field  Marshal's  uniform,  and  so  wore  it 
on  returning  from  the  Hall." 

Afterwards,  as  appears  by  the  following  entries,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  was  in  due  form  called  to  the  Bar,  and  was  elected  a  Bencher. 
•*  Lincoln's  Inn. 

" At  a  Council,  held  the  3d  day  of  November,  1845. 
" Ordered,  That  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert,  having  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  become  a  member  of  this  Society,  be  invited  to  the  bench  ； 
and  that  Sir  J.  A.  Francis  Simpkinson,  the  treasurer,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  England,  and  William  Selwyn,  Esq.,  three  of  the  masters 
of  the  bench,  be  deputed  to  invite  his  Royal  Highness  accordingly.** 

" At  a  Special  Council,  held  the  20th  day  of  November,  1845. 
" Upon  the  motion  of  the  treasurer,  seconded  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Yice-chanccUor  of  England, 

" Resolved  unanimously, 
" That  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  be  forth- 
with and  hereby  published  a  barrister  of  this  Honourable  Society  ；  the  keeping 
of  all  his  terms  and  exercises,  and  the  payment  of  all  fees  and  expences  fa«ing 
dispensed  with. 

" Resolved, 

" That  in  the  event  of  his  Royal  Highness  accepting  the  invitation  to  the 
bench,  the  payment  of  all  fees  and  expenses  of  every  kind  be  dispensed  with. 

" At  a  Council,  held  the  12th  day  of  January,  1846. 
" Upon  the  report  of  Sir  J.  A.  Francis  Simpkinson,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  England,  and  William  Selwyn,  Esq.,  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  council  of  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1845,  deputing 
them  to  wait  upon  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert  with  an  invitation  to 
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CHAP,    have  won  all  hearts.  Well  acquainted  with  the  most  abetrose 

  branches  of  the  law  of  real  property,  he  had  himself  heard 

delivered  in  court  all  the  important  judgments  of  Lord 
Harcourt,  Lord  Cowper,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  King,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  he  knew  familiarly  the  most  minute 
details  of  practice,  which  are  only  to  be  learned  tboroughly 
by  experience,  and  to  which  there  was  then  hardly  any 
printed  guide.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  he  was 
eneigetic  and  indefatigable  in  business ― punctual  in  his 
hours  of  sitting,  一  till  he  bad  subdued  his  arrears,  eager  to 
avoids  instead  of  to  make,  a  holiday,  and  to  postpone  instead 
of  hastening  the  adjournment  of  the  Court,  He  was  under 
the  influence  of  no  leader  at  the  bar,  and  he  on  no  occasion 
showed  peculiar  favour  to  any  counsel  unless  to  those  who 
required  encouragement  from  their  modesty  and  timidity. 
He  never  even  incurred  a  suspicion  of  corruption  in  the  dis- 
posal of  office  or  of  undue  influence  in  his  decrees.  * 

Some  of  his  decisions  are  to  be  found  in  Peere  Williams, 
but  hifl  chief  reporter  is  Forrester,  a  barrister  who  practised 
before  him,  and  has  left  us  an  octavo  volume,  entitled, 
" Cases  Tempore  Talbot."  This  gentleman,  with  an  adequate 
share  of  professional  knowledge  and  accuracy,  possessed 
little  skill  in  composition,  so  that  he  gives  us  a  very  faint 
notion  of  the  lucid  reasoning  and  felicity  of  illustration  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  Judge  whose  fame  he  ought  to  have 
perpetuated. 

the  bench  of  this  Society,  they  have  waited  upon  his  Royal  Highness  accord- 
ingly, and  they  report  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  accept  the 
invitation.  It  is  ordered,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert  be  called 
to  the  bench,  and  that  he  be  published  at  the  next  exercise  in  the  Hall.** 

On  the  grand  day  of  the  following  Trinity  Term,  his  Royal  Highness  dined 
in  the  Hall  as  a  Bencher  一  when  he  most  gracefully  entered  the  dining  hall, 
after  Henry  Taocred,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Banbury,  the  Treasurer.  Such  inter- 
course tendis  to  strengthen  Ibe  throne,  and  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the 
people  I 

*  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  much  valued  a  maxim  taken  for  the  motto  to 
a  law  book  published  by  Judge  Jenkins.  "  The  common  law  has  beeo  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  for  it  is  common  reason and  that  "  be  quoted  and 
avowed  this  maxim  from  the  bench  whenever  any  thing  repugnant  to  it  was 
offered  from  the  bar."  But  I  think  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  set  up  for  law 
his  own  notion  of  what  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  expedient  or  inex- 
pedient. It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Burrough,  "  Public  poliey  is  an  un- 
ruly horse,  which,  if  a  Judge  unwarily  mounts,  ten  to  one  he  b  run  awaj 
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I  can  do  little  more  than  show  how  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 
disposed  of  a  few  of  the  principal  questions  which  came  before 
him.  He  first  decided  that  the  Court  will  aseist  a  testament* 
ary  guardian  to  prevent  an  improper  marriage  of  an  infant  heir. 
The  son  of  the  late  Lord  Raymond,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  while  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was  about  to  marry 
a  Miss  Chetwynd.  Thereupon,  his  guardians  under  his 
father's  will  filed  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  pre- 
sented a  petition,  stating  that  it  would  be  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  minor  to  many  at  this  time,  and  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  keep  him  in  close  custody  to  prevent  his 
marrying,  and  praying  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  give 
such  directions  as  he  should  think  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
minor.  Lord  Chancellor.  一 "  I  am  glad  that  this  application 
has  been  made.  The  Court  will  prevent  the  marriage  if  it 
has  the  power  to  do  so.  It  is  admitted  that  the  young  lady 
is  of  a  good  family,  and  it  is  not  shown  what  fortune  the 
young  Peer  has,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  be  a 
Smithfield  bargain  or  not  ；  but  his  age  is  improper  for  mar- 
riage ； that  is  the  consideration  which  weighs  most  with  me, 
and  upon  which  I  think  myself  bound  to  interfere.  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  I  order  them  to 
retain  the  Lord  Raymond  in  their  care  and  custody,  and 
that  they  do  not  permit  him  to  marry  without  the  consent 
of  the  Court.  But  it  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  very 
cruel  and  unnatural  in  a  father  not  to  Buffer  his  daughter  to 
marry  to  her  advantage,  and  she  would  have  reason  to  blame 
him  for  it  ever  after.  Now,  to  prevent  that  charge  upon 
Mr.  Chetwynd,  I  order  him  not  to  suffer  his  daughter  to 
marry  the  Lord  Raymond  without  the  consent  of  the  Court 
― which  prevents  any  imputation  or  charge  upon  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd from  the  lady,  or  any  body  else  ；  since,  if  there  be  any 
fault  in  it,  it  will  fall  upon  the  Court,  and  I  shall  be  very 
willing  to  bear  it."* 

In  Cray  v.  Rooke,  he  had  to  determine  whether  a  bond 
which  a  testator  had  given  to  his  mistress  should  be  set  aside. 
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and  if  not,  in  what  order,  and  £rom  what  fund  it  should  be 
satisfied*  After  great  deliberation,  he  held  that,  as  it  had  not 
been  obtained  by  fraud,  it  should  not  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  the  le^timate  children  or  heir  ；  that  it  should  not  be  paid 
out  of  the  personal  estate  until  after  simple  contract  debts  ； 
but  that  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  real  estate  if  the  per- 
sonal estate  should  fall  short.  * 

The  question  arose  in  Heard  v.  Stanford,  "  whether,  if  a 
man  marries  a  woman  of  large  personal  property  which  comes 
to  him  by  the  marriage, — after  her  death  he  ib  liable  for  the 
debts  due  from  her  before  marriage  It  was  strongly  urged 
that,  as  he  would  be  liable  for  them  during  her  life,  her  for- 
tune in  his  hands  should  be  considered  equitable  assets  for 
the  benefit  of  her  creditors.  Lord  Chancellor.  一  "  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  husband,  as  such,  be  chargeable  for  a 
debt  of  his  wife  after  her  death  in  a  Court  of  Equity  ？  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  husband  is  liable  to  all  his  wife's  debts  du- 
ring the  coverture,  though  he  did  not  get  one  shilling  portion 
with  her  ；  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  certain  that  if  the 
debt  be  not  recovered  during  the  coverture,  the  husband  is 
no  longer  chargeable  as  such,  let  the  fortune  he  received  with 
his  wife  be  ever  so  great.  The  case,  perhaps,  may  be  hard, 
but  the  law  has  made  it  so,  —  that  it  may  be  equal  on  both 
sides,  as  well  where  the  husband  is  sued  during  the  cover- 
ture for  a  debt  of  his  wife's  with  whom  he  had  no  fortune,  as 
when  by  her  death  lie  is  discharged  from  all  her  debts,  not- 
withstanding any  fortune  he  may  have  received  in  marriage 
with  her.  So  is  the  la\r;  and  the  alteration,  if  desirable,  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  legislature  only."t 

In  Barbuit's  case  it  was  debated  "  whether  a  foreign  minis- 
ter resident  in  England,  by  engaging  in  commerce,  forfeits  his 
privilege  not  to  be  arrested,  and  whether  a  foreign  consul  is 
privileged  as  a  minister."  Barbuit,  commissioned  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  "  to  do  what  his  Prussian  Majesty  should  think 
fit  to  order  with  regard  to  his  subjects  trading  in  Great 
Britain,"  exercised  the  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler  in  London, 


Cas.  Temp.  Talbot,  \55. 
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and,  being  imprisoned  under  an  order  made  in  a  Chancery 
suit,  he  claimed,  as  an  ambassador,  to  be  discharged.  Lord 
Chancellor. ―  "  Though  this  is  a  very  unfavourable  case,  yet 
if  the  defendant  is  truly  a  public  minister,  I  think  he  may 
insist  on  his  privilege  after  allowing  the  suit  to  go  on  ten  years 
against  him  without  objection  ；  for  the  privilege  of  a  public 
minister  is  to  have  his  person  sacred  and  free  from  arrests, 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  the  account  of  those  he  repre- 
sents ； and  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  that 
nations  may  have  intercourse  with  one  another  in  the  same 
maimer  as  private  persons,  by  agents,  when  they  cannot  meet 
themselves.  And  if  the  foundation  of  this  privilege  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  Prince  by  whom  an  ambassador  is  sent,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  business  he  is  to  do，  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  renounce  the  privilege  introduced  not  for  his  own 
benefit.  He  may  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  but 
we  must  protect  the  state  which  he  represents.  The  excep- 
tion in  the  statute  of  Anne  of  persons  trading,  relates  only 
to  the  servants  of  ambassadors,  for  the  parliament  never 
imagined  that  the  ambassadors  themselves  would  trade.  The 
question  is，  whether  the  defendant  be  a  public  minister  ？  If 
he  had  been  accredited  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  be 
would  have  been  so.  It  is  of  no  weight  with  me,  that  he  was 
not  to  concern  himself  about  other  matters  of  state.  The 
commission  need  not  be  general  to  entitle  him  to  protection. 
But  this  person  is  not  to  transact  affairs  between  the  two 
Crowns :  the  commission  is  to  assist  his  Prussian  ^Majesty's 
subjects  here  in  their  commerce.  Although  he  is  called  an 
agent  of  commerce,  I  do  not  think  that  the  name  alters  the 
case.  At  most  he  is  only  a  Consul,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Barbeyrac,  Wiquefort,  and  other  writers  on  public  law, 
that  a  Consul  is  not  entitled  by  the  Jus  Gentium  to  the 
privileges  of  an  ambassador.  I  therefore  cannot  discharge 
him."  * 

In  Duke  of  Somerset  v.  Cookson,  from  a  desire  to  do 
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•  Cases  Temp.  Talbot,  181.  But  to  please  the  Prussian  government,  the 
Secretary  of  State  satisfied  his  creditors,  aod  he  was  discharged. 
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complete  justice,  he  a  little  stretched  hk  authority  by 
holdiDg  that  a  bill  in  Equity  lies  to  compel  the  preser- 
Tation  and  the  delivery  to  the  right  owner  of  a  valuable 
of  art  The  plaintiff,  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Car- 
in  Northttmberknd,  having  a  grant  of  "  treasure 
was  entitled  to  an  antique  silver  altar  dug  up  there, 
which  had  a  Gredc  iiiBcriptioii  upon  it»  wd  was  dedicated 
to  Hercules.  The  altar  had  been  purchased  by  the  defendaat 
with  notice  of  the  clwn  to  it,  and  he  threatened  to  deface 
it  or  melt  it  down.  On  a  demurrer  to  a  bill  filed  by  the 
Duke  for  an  iojunctioii  and  to  have  the  altar  delivered 
up  to  him,  it  was  objected  that  the  remedy  was  at  law 
by  action  of  trover  or  of  detinue  ；  that  the  furthest  Equity 
had  yet  gone  was  to  allow  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  title 
deeds  wldch  savour  of  the  realty ;  and  that  if  the  present 
plaintiff  were  to  saooeed,  all  actionB  of  trover  and  detinue 
would  be  turned  into  bills  in  Chancery.  But  Lord 
Talbot  held  "  that  this  suit  was  mamUinable  on  the 
ground  that  the  thing  sued  for  wad  matter  of  curioeity  and 
antiquity  ；  that  it  would  be  very  hard  if  a  person  who 
wrongfully  gets  poasesakm  Buch  a  relique  might  destroy 
or  retain  it,  paying  the  intrinsic  yalae  of  it,  and  that  tlie 
law  being  defective  in  this  respect,  such  defect  is  properly 
supplied  in  Equity."  • 

One  other  caae  of  general  interest  I  find  to  Eaye  bera 
decided  by  him,  —  Hunter  v.  Murray,  in  which,  the  questkm 
arose,  "  whether  since  the  Union  with  Scotland,  under  a  writ 
of  ne  exeat  regnoy  a  party  might  be  prevented  from  going 
into  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Lord  Chancellor. ― 
" This,  in  its  origin,  was  a  mandatory  writ  to  prevent  the 
King's  subjects  from  going  intoforeigQ  ptfts  to  {practise  trea- 
son with  the  King's  enemies :  but  sinoey  it  has  been  made 
ancillary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  that  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  realm  of  England  may  be  compelled  to  do  ju»r 
tice  to  their  fellow  subjecta.    How  can  I  sdter  the  t^ms  or 
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the  operation  of  the  writ  by  reason  of  the  legislative  TJnion 
with  Scotland,  which  in  no  respect  enlarges  or  affects  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Court  in  England  ？  It  is  dangerous  to 
alter  established  forms.  I  will  make  no  order,  but  leave 
parties  to  proceed  in  the  old  beaten  path."  * 

These  specimens  of  Lord  Talbot's  decisions  may  not  exalt 
him  in  our  view  above  the  level  of  modern  Vice-chancellors, 
' but  by  his  contemporaries  he  was  regarded  almost  as  a  superior 
being.  一  His  great  despatch,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  comported  himself,  caused  a  prodigious  influx  of 
business  into  his  Court,  and  "Chancery"  having  for  the 
first  time  in  England  become  a  popular  word,  it  was  said  that 
a  new  era  had  begun  in  the  administration  of  Equity.  I 
ought  likewise  to  mention  to  his  credit,  that  he  powerfully 
assisted  the  inquiries  which  were  going  on  respecting  the 
taking  of  excessive  fees  from  the  suitors,  and  that  he  had  im- 
portant measures  in  preparation  for  correcting  judicial  abuses* 
Thus  was  Lord  Talbot  snccesafully  labouring  as  a  magistrate, 
and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
praise  of  perfecting  our  equitable  system  would  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him  still  more  loudly  than  it  has  been  upon  his 
Buccessor.f 

As  a  politician  we  read  hardly  any  thing  of  Lord  Talbot 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Chancellor.    This  arises 


cxxvni. 


•  Hunter  v.  Murray,  Cas.  Temp.  Talb,  196. 

t  In  mentioning  the  iimyersal  satisfaction  which  Lord  Talbot  pve  as  a 
Judge,  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  excepted  old  Sarah  Duchess  of  Martborough  ； 
but,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  "  her  tongue  is  no  scandal,"  and  her  abuse  may  be 
considered  a  necessary  addition  to  the  commendation  of  others 一 to  make  out  a 
perfect  character.  Pope  was  wrong  in  saying  that  her  ruling  passion  was  gra- 
tified, for  it  ever  remaiDed  craving  and  insatiable  ： 

«  From  lovelesB  youth  to  unrespected  age, 
No  passion  gratified  except  her  rage." 

Lord  Talbot,  soon  after  his  appointment,  pronounced  a  decree  against  her;  and 
she  scurrilously  abused  him  to  all  her  correspondents.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Lord, 
Marehmont,  dated  June  II.  1734,'  writing  about  election  petitions  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  she  says,  "  there  will  be  one  against  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  has 
done  most  unbecoming  and  unjustifiable  things  to  make  a  return  for  his  son 
against  Mr.  Mansell  for  Glamorganshire.  This  is  a  step  very  bad  to  begin  his 
reign  with  ；  but  it  is  certain  he  is  a  man  of  no  judgment,  vhateyer  knowledge  he 
may  have  in  the  law  ；  nor  does  he  know  any  thing  of  the  world,  or  the  qualities 
of  a  gentleman." 
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from  the  profound  tranquillity  of  the  times 一 the  mafiterly  po- 
licy of  Walpole  haying  warded  off  foreign  war,  suppressed 
Jacobitism,  and,  for  a  season,  paralysed  faction.  After  the 
tremendous  storm  excited  by  the  Excise  scheme  had  subdded, 
the  nation  was  pleased  by  the  marriage  of  the  King^s  eldest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ；  the  ap- 
preheDsion  of  plots  was  allayed  by  Bolingbroke's  retirement 
into  France,  and  for  three  years  nothing  more  memorable  oc- 
curred than  hopeless  motions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and 
of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  passing  of  the  Gin  Act,  Porteous'a 
riots  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  blowing  up  of  a  little  gunpowder 
in  Westminster  Hall  to  frighten  the  Judges.  Lord  Mahon 
says,  "  it  was  to  stem  in  some  degree  the  formidable  attacks 
expected  in  the  Upper  House  on  his  dismissal  of  Chesterfield, 
Clinton,  Burlington,  Montrose,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  for 
their  opposition  to  the  Excise  scheme,  that  Walpole  deter- 
mined to  send  there  two  of  his  most  eminent  commoners,  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General*"*  But  for  a  long  time 
in  that  assembly  hardly  any  show  of  opposition  appeared. 
The  circumstance  of  the  Prime  Minister  continaing  a  com- 
moner― then  quite  unexampled  一 diminished  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Lords,  and  they  were  rapidly  falling  from  the 
palmy  state  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  which,  without  more  energy,  I  see  little  pros* 
pect  of  their  ever  resuming.  Lord  Talbot's  name  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  their  deliberations. 

He  took  his  seat  as  a  Peer,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1734,  being  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  session  of  the 
seventh  parliament  of  Great  Britaiiu  The  account  of  tbis 
ceremony  as  recorded  in  the  Journals  may  be  amusbg. 十 
" The  Lord  President  acquainted  the  House  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  create  Charles  Talbot,  Esq" 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  a  Peer  of  this  realm. 
Whereupon  his  Lordship,  taking  in  his  hand  the  purse  with 
the  Great  Seal,  retired  to  the  lower  end  of  the  House; 

*  Vd.  iL  257.  t  9  Pari.  Uiat.  182. 
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and  having  there  put  on  his  robes  was  introduced  between  CHAP. 

•  CXXVIII 

the  Lord  Harrington  and  the  Lord  Delawarr  (also  in  their   j_ 

robes),  一  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Garter  a.d.  1734. 

King  of  Arms,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain^  and  the 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England  preceding.    His  Lordship 

laid  down  his  patent  on  the  Chair  of  State  kneeling  ；  and 

from  thence  took  and  delivered  it  to  the  Clerk  who  read  the 

same  at  the  table.    [The  entry,  having  described  the  reading 

of  the  patent,  and  the  writ,  and  the  tsJcing  of  the  oaths,  thus 

proceeds  ；]  which  done,  he  took  his  place  on  the  lower  end 

of  the  Baron's  bench  ；  from  whence  he  went  to  the  upper 

end  of  the  Earl's  bench,  and  sat  there  as  Lord  Chancellor, 

and  then  returned  to  the  wooJsacL"* 

Lord  Talbot  is  mentioned  this  year  as  having  spoken  once,  March  28. 
and  once  only.    In  consequence  of  the  commencement  of  JJ^peech 
hostilities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  between  the  Spaniards  support 
and  the  House  of  Austria,  a  message  was  brought  down  from  ； [^义'" 
the  King  recommending  that  power  should  be  given  to  aug-  "ons^ 
ment  the  forces,  and  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.    This  being  opposed  by  Lord  Car- 
teret, Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  left  the  woolsack  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  The 
present  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe  is  bo  well  known  to 
every  noble  Lord  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  detailed  by 
me  to  justify  the  course  proposed  by  the  government  Con- 
sidering the  heavy  war  actually  begun^  and  the  different 
powers  already  actually  engaged  in  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  may  produce  imminent  dangers  to  this  nation  for 
which,  in  prudence,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  neu- 
trality, we  ought  to  be  prepared.    By  his  Majesty's  message 
he  asks  no  powers  beyond  those  already  conatHutionally 
vested  in  him,  and  the  message  may  be  considered  only  as  an 
application  from  his  Majesty  for  the  advice  of  his  parliament 
with  relation  to  what  may  be  thought  most  proper  to  be  done 
at  such  a  critical  juncture*    The  most  dutiM  and  becoming 
return  we  can  make,     in  my  opinion,  the  address  proposed 

•  Lord  Hardwicke  took  his  seat  as  a  Peer  the  same  day. 
VOL.  IV.  X  X 
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  ministers  had  augmei^ted  our  forces  by  sea  and  land^  can 

1734.  there  be  a  doubt  that  parliament  would  haTe  approyed  of 
what  was  necessary  for  our  defence,  and  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  necessary  expence  thereby  occasioned  ？  If  tbe 
increased  force  should  be  unneceseaiy,  aad  the  expence  of 
it  thrown  away,  there  is  nothii^  in  the  address  to  justify 
such  mismanagement,  and  the  next  parliament  will  be  at  Aill 
liberty  to  animadvert  on  his  Majesty's  advisers  as  if  no  saA 
message  had  been  brought  down,  and  no  such  address  had 
been  yoted.  As  between  parUament  and  the  government 
the  power  of  censure  and  of  punishment  remains  untouched. 
I  will  grant,  my  Lords,  that  by  the  address  proposed  the  mi- 
nisteHB  may  haTe  a  little  more  ctedit  among  the  people  than 
otherwise  they  might  have  had.  I  will  allow  that  by  die 
address  the  honour  of  parliament  will  be  engaged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expence  to  be  incurred,  whether  inevitable  or 
unnecesfisrj.  But  this  is  the  very  reason  why  I  support  the 
course  proposed  for  our  adoption.  Surely,  in  our  dnngeroiis 
situation  from  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  we  are  not  to 
be  left  defenceleBS  for  fear  a  bad  use  should  be  made  of  the 
means  granted  for  our  defence.  Without  confidence,  neither 
the  affairs  of  individuals  nor  of  nations  can  be  conducted. 
There  may  be  a  breach  of  trust;  yet  trustees  most  be  ap- 
-pointecL  MinisterB  may  be  guilty  of  delinquencies  but  70a 
must  Test  in  them  power  to  provide  for  the  public  safety, 
and  that  power  must  be  increaised  in  proportion  to  the  perik 
whioh  surround  jrou.  His  Majesty  tells  us  there  is  nothing 
he  hfis  more  at  heart  tkui*  to  see  the  flame  of  war  extin- 
guished  before  we  are  invcJived  in  it;  and  to  strengthen  his 
hands  for  this  purpoee,  nothing  can  be  so  effectual  as  to  show 
to  the  world  the  perfect  harmony  which 
his  Majesty  and  his  parliament.  This  address  will  proYe  to 
Europe  that  his  Majesty  has  all  the  resouroea  of  tbis  m^ly 
-nation  completely  at  his  command,  and  will  enable  him  to 
jurbitrate  irreeistibly  for  the  general  good.  This  parliament 
must  very  speedily  be  dissolved^  as  nearly  seven  years  have 
expired  since  it  was  smnmonecL    Let  its  last  act  be  to  de- 
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clare  that  as  we  are  free  at  home,  we  are  determined  to  be 
respected  abroad.  *  Britons  never  will  be  slaves,'  This  sen- 
timent will  be  repeated  by  all  the  constituent  body  at  the 
coming  elections,  and  will  be  the  rallying  cry  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  When  his  Majesty  is  thus  seen  to  be 
warmly  supported  by  a  parliament  which  is  to  last  seven 
years,  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  able  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  Continent  on  equitable  terms,  and 
that  at  all  events  he  will  effectually  provide  for  British 
interests,  and  make  the  British  name  respected  all  over 
the  world."  The  address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  101 
to  58.* 

The  business  which  seems  chiefly  to  have  occupied  the 
Upper  House  in  the  following  session,  arose  out  of  a  com， 
plaint  respecting  intimidation  and  undue  influence  in  the 
election  of  the  sixteen  Peers  for  Scotland.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  to  speak  frequently  on  the  subject,  and  to  write 
letters  by  order  of  the  House  to  the  complainants,  who  were 
Scotch  Peers  ；  but  their  petition  was  at  last  dismissed,  the 
nomination  remaining  with  the  government, 一 and  the  subject 
"was  without  permanent  interest,  f  The  proper  remedy  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Sunderland's  Peerage  bill,  by  giving  a 
certain  number  of  hereditary  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  Scotch  Peerage,  一  The  only  other  subject  on  which  the 
Chancellor  is  stated  to  have  spoken  this  session,  was  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  at  elections,  and  no  intelligible  account 
of  his  speech  is  preserved.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no 
law  for  taking  troops  from  places  where  parliamentary  eleo 
tions  are  going  forward  ；  that  an  express  law  against  their 
being  allowed  to  be  present  would  destroy  a  useful  discretion 
in  cases  of  necessity  ；  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
subject  would  for  ever  prevent  legislation  upon  it  ；  and  that 
the  wise  course  would  be  to  leave  all  to  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  upon  their  parliamentary  responsibility.} 

During  the  session  of  1736,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  not 
mentioned  as  having  spoken  once,  and  the  only  subjects  of 
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debate  recorded  in  the  Lords  were  respecting  the  collection  of 
Quakers*  tithes,  and  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  • 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Beseion  of  1737,  the  Speaker  and 
the  Commons  having  come  to  the  bar,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
being  seated  on  a  bench  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  along  with 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  CommiBsioners,  spoke 
as  follows :  一 

" My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
" We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  let  you  know 
thsAy  as  it  is  not  convenient  for  his  Majesty  to  be  here  this 
day  in  his  royal  person,  lie  has  been  pleased,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  SeaJ^  to  authorise  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  seyend  other  Lords,  to  do  every  thing 
in  the  name  of  Ms  Majesty  which  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty  in  this  parliament." 

The  letters  patent  being  then  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
spoke  €h8  follows :  一 

" My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
" In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  hb  by  his  Majesty's 
Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  amongst  other  things,  to 
declare  the  causes  of  holding  this  parliament,  we  are,  by  his 
Majesty's  command,  to  state  to  you  that  his  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  us  to  acquaint  you  that  he  hath 
seen,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  unwearied  application 
of  this  parliament  in  framing  good  laws,  for  advancing  the 
prosperity,  and  securing  the  welfare  of  his  loving  subjects; 
and  that  it  hath  been  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  cares  to 
enforce  them  by  a  due  execution,  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  people,  no  invasion  whereof 
can  with  any  colour  be  suggested  by  the  most  malk^ous 
enemies  of  the  present  establishmeni.  Whilst  this  hath  beea 
our  condition,  his  Majesty  cannot  but  observe  that  it  must 
be  matter  of  the  utmost  surprise  and  concern  to  every  true 
lover  of  his  country,  to  see  the  many  contrivances  aSid  at- 
tempts carried  on  in  various  shapes,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  nation,  tumultuously  to  resist  and  obstruct  the  execution 

•  9  Pari.  Hist  969—1270. 
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of  the  laws*  (uid  to  violate  the  peace  of  this  kingdom.  These  CHAP. 

CXXVIII* 

disturbers  of  the  public  repose,  conscious  that  the  interests  of   二 

his  Majesty  and  his  people  are  the  6ame，  and  of  tho  good 
harmony  which  happily  subsists  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
ment, have  levelled  their  sedition  against  both,  and  in  their 
late  outrages  have  either  directly  opposed^  or  at  least  en- 
deavoured to  render  ineffectual^  some  acts  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. His  Majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom,  thinks  it  affords  a 
melancholy  prospect  to  consider  to  what  height  these  au- 
dacious practices  may  rise,  if  not  timely  suppressed,  and  that 
it  deserves  no  small  attention  that  they  may  go  on  to  affect 
private  persons  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property,  as 
well  as  the  general  peace  and  good  order  of  the  whole.  His 
Majesty  aj^rehends  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  a 
subject  of  thb  nature,  and  therefore  hath  commanded  us 
barely  to  mention  it  to  you,  who,  by  the  constant  tenour  of 
your  conduct,  have  shown  that  you  consider  the  support  of 
his  government  as  inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  the 
public  tranquillity  and  your  own  safety." 

This  speech  referred  to  riots  in  London  in  consequence  of  The 
the  act  to  check  the  drinking  of  gin, ~ to  an  insurrection  in  the 
West  against  turnpike  gates,  —  to  a  dispersion  of  libels  in  Edinburgh. 
Westminster  Hall  while  the  Judges  were  sitting  there  by 
means  of  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  一  and,  above  all,  to  the 
murder  of  Captain  Porteous  by  a  general  rising  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  first  measure  brought  in  by  Lord 
the  ministers  as  a  cure  for  these  evils  was  opposed  by  Lord  the 
Chancellor  Talbot,  as  well  as  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hard-  'smuggling 
wicke,  and  several  other  Peers.    This  was  a  bill  to  prevent  croachlng*' 
smuggling,  which  contained  a  clause  "  subjecting  any  three  f 
persons  travelling  with  arms  to  the  penalty  of  transportation,  the  subject. 
OQ  proof  by  two  witnesses  that  their  intention  was  to  assist  in 
the  clandeetine  landing,  or  carrying  away  prohibited  or  im - 
customed  goods."  The  opposers  said,  "  We  have  in  our  laws 
no  such  thing  as  a  crime  by  implication,  nor  can  a  malicious 
intention  ever  be  proved  by  witnesses.    Facts  only  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  proved,  and  from  these  facts  the  judge  and  the 
jury  are  to  determine  with  what  intention  they  were  com- 
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mitted  ；  but  no  judge  or  jury  can  ever  by  our  laws  suppoBe, 
much  less  determine,  that  an  action  in  itself  innocent  or  in- 
different, was  attended  with  a  criminal  and  malicioiis  intention. 
Another  security  for  our  liberties  ifl,  that  no  subject  can  be 
imprisoned  unless  some  felonious  and  higli  crime  be  swom 
against  him.  This,  with  respect  to  private  men,  is  the  very 
foundation*Btone  of  all  our  liberties  ；  and  if  w«  remove  it,  if 
we  but  knock  off  a  comer,  we  may  probably  OYertam  the 
whole  fabric.  A  third  guard  for  our  liberties  is  that  right 
which  every  subject  has,  not  only  to  provide  himself  with 
arms  proper  for  his  defence,  but  to  aocustom  UmBelf  to  the 
use  of  those  arms,  and  to  travel  with  them  wherever  he  has 
a  mind.  But  this  clause  is  repugnant  to  all  the  maxiniB  of 
free  government.  No  presumption  of  a  crime  can  be  drawn 
from  the  mere  wearing  of  arms,  an  act  not  only  innocent  but 
highly  commendable, —  and  to  admit  witneases  to  swear  *  that 
men  are  armed  in  order  to  assist  in  smuggling,'  would  be  ad- 
mitting witnesses  to  prove  an  intention,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  tenour  of  our  laws*"  •  They  objected  to 
another  provision,  subjecting  a  party  against  whom  a  charge 
was  preferred  that  he  intended  to  assist  in  smuggling,  to 
imprisonment  without  bail,  though  the  offence  itself  were 
in  its  nature  bailable  ；  ―  to  another  which  made  informations 
for  assaults  upon  revenue  officers  triable  in  any  countj  in 
England,  —  and  still  more  to  the  protection  thrown  round  the 
same  favoured  class,  "  that  the  justices  should  be  bound  to 
admit  them  to  bail  on  charges  of  killing  or  wounding  anj  one 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty."  f  The  bill  was  carried^  though 
by  a  small  majority,  and  still  remuning  in  force,  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  HaUam  as  an  illustration  how,  in  framing 
our  fiscal  code,  "  a  sad  necessity  has  overruled  the  maxims  of 
ancient  law,"  so  that  "  it  is  to  be  counted  as  a  aet-off  against 
the  advantages  of  the  Revolution,  and  has,  in  fact,  dimiiiuhed 
the  freedom  and  justice  which  we  claim  for  our  polity." 

Lord  Talbot  took  up  the  prosecution  of  tie  Porteous 
rioters  with  great  vigour,  and  expressed  his  hearty  concur* 

*  What  would  they  have  said  of  an  enactment  makinff  it  a  transportable 
offence  simply  to  be  "  out  of  doors  between  sunset  and  sunnse?" 
t  Const.  Hist,  ill  384.  ；  Pari.  Hist  ix.  15229. 
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rence  In  the  resolution  of  the  government  to  briiur  them  to  chap. 

o  CXXVIII. 

condign  punishment*    An  order  was  made  that  the  Lord 


Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  four  Bailies,  the  Commander  of  sceution  of 
the  City  Guard,  and  the  Comnuuider  of  the  King's  troops  in  1^,^***^" 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  should  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  rioters. 
House.    But  a  great  calamity  was  now  impending  over  the 
nation. 

Before  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  the  parties  arrived,  Lord  Lord  Tai- 
Talbot  was  no  more*  TV^hen  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  J^'jiin^ 
perfect  health,  when  in  the  full  posseeBion  of  the  confidence  and  and  death, 
esteem  of  his  Sovereign,  and  of  all  classes  in  society,  一  while 
equally  respected  by  his  countrymen  of  all  political  parties, 
and  all  religious  persuasions, ―  while  he  was  suppoeed  to  have 
before  him  a  long  career  of  uBefulnesB  and  glory,  ― he  waa 
suddenly  seized  with  a  spasm  in  the  heart,  which  from  the 
first  was  pronounced  to  be  fatal  Being  made  sensible  that 
his  diBflolation  approached,  he  prepared  for  it  with  fortitude 
and  serenity.  He  had  a  brief  space  allowed  him  to  settle  his 
worldly  affidrs,  and  having  received  the  last  consolations  of 
religion,  he  set  a  pattern  of  dying,  as  he  had  always  lived,  一 
like  a  Christian.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday:  the 
14th  of  February,  1737,  he  expired  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  news  was  received  with  consternation,  not  only  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  was 
that  daj  expected  to  have  presided,  but  there  was  a  gloom 
cast  over  the  whole  metropolis,  as  if  every  family  had  been 
visited  with  the  loss  of  a  beloved  relative. 

A  general  desire  was  felt  that  he  should  have  a  public  His  burial, 
funerd)  and  that  his  remains  should  be  deposited  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ；  but,  according  to  a  wish  which,  when  dy- 
ing, he  had  intimated,  he  was  buried,  attended  only  by  hia 
children  and  nearest  connections,  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Barrington,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  some  of  his 
ancestors  reposed.* 

•  On  his  coffin  were  engraved  his  arms,  the  puree,  mace,  and  regalia,  on  a 
brass  plate,  with  this  inscription  ： 一 
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CHAP. 
CXXVIII. 

Contetnpo* 
nury  cha» 
racten  of 
him. 


In  the 
Gentle- 
man's  Ma* 


Instead  of  now  attempting  to  draw  a  diaracter  of  IxH:d 
Talbot,  I  shall  best  please  my  readers  by  introducing  some 
of  the  contemporary  eulogiums  pronounced  upon  him  ；  for 
every  notice  of  him  was  an  unqualified  euk^um.  Those 
who  yalue  him  as  I  do  can  never  tire  of  the  repetition  of  his 

The  obituary  of  the  succeeding  number  of  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  contained  the  following  Btatement : 一 
"Feb.  14.  Charles  Talbot,  Lord  Talbot,  &c"  in  whom  all 
the  qualities  that  can  constitute  a  good  man,  or  can  adorn  a 
wise  one,  were  eminently  unitedi  No  man  ever  arrived  to 
his  high  dignity  with  such  universal  approbation^  nor  con- 
ducted himself  in  it  with  such  universal  applause  ；  no  man 
was  ever  more  the  delight  of  his  country,  or  had  a  larger 
share  of  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people,  and  yet  he 
never  made  use  of  any  other  method  to  please  than  a  con- 
stant course  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  to  join  together  those  contrary  qualities  so  rare  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  person,  the  mildest  disposition  with  the 
greatest  firmness  of  mind  ；  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
a  heart  susceptible  of  the  strcmgest  impressions  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,  he  maintained  inviolably  the  strictest  justice 
and  most  inflexible  integrity.  He  had  a  mind  so  enlightened, 
that  no  falsehood  could  ever  elude  his  sight,  but,  with  inimitr 
able  sagacity,  he  would  pursue  her  through  all  the  intricate 
labyrinths  which  she  took  to  escape  him.  His  judgment  was 
so  clear,  that  he  could  at  one  view  discover  the  most  en- 
tangled points  ；  and  yet  he  had  patience  and  temper  to  hear 
every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  the  most  plain  and  obvious. 
He  always  chose  to  make  truth  appear  in  native  simplicity, 
though  he  could  have  adorned  it  with  all  the  graces  of  li^ 
tone.  He  was,  in  all  characters  and  relations  of  life,  one  of 
the  ablest,  greatest,  uprightest  men  that  any  age  or  nation 


" The  Right  Honoiinible 
CHARLES  LORD  TALBOT,  * 
Barom  or  HzNsot, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
And  one  of  Ilis  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 
Died  Feb.  14.  1736-7, 
111  the  53(1  year  of  bis  age." 
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has  produced,  and  was  not  only  an  honour  to  his  country  but  ^Ai>. 
an  ornament  to  human  nature."  . 

In  another  periodical  work,  in  great  circulation  at  the 
time,  though  long  forgotten  *,  he  was  thus  characteriBed 
by  one  who  seems  to  have  known  him  well  in  domestic 
life :  一  "  His  religion  was  his  govemipg  principle  ；  it  was  well 
grounded  and  active  ；  his  piety  waa  rational  and  manly.  He  in  another 
was  a  sincere  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ready  to  pe"®<**«**- 
maintain  her  in  her  just  rights  and  legal  possessions.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  persecution,  and  had  a  diffusive  general  and 
Christian  charity,  which  made  him  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 
He  had  a  great  regard  for  such  of  the  most  worthy  of  the 
clergy  as  were  distinguished  by  their  learning,  sincerity, 
moderation,  and  charity.  He  was  a  careful  and  indulgent 
father,  and  as  no  man  ever  deserved  more  of  his  children,  no 
man  could  be  more  affectionately  beloved  by  them;  there 
was  something  so  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  none  seemed 
to  know  how  to  be  in  such  friendship  with  his  sons  as  my 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  harmony  which  subsisted  in  his  house 
was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  all  who  beheld  it." 

Another  notice  of  him,  written  by  a  friend,  said, — 
" He  was  the  delight  and  honour  of  his  country,  both  in 
his  judicial  and  ministerial  capacity.  Eloquence  never 
afforded  greater  charms  from  any  orator  than  when  the 
public  attention  listened  to  his  sentiments  delivered  with 
the  most  gracefiil  modesty.  In  apprehension  he  bo  far 
exceeded  the  common  rank  of  men,  that  he  instantaneously, 
or  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  saw  the  strength  or  imperfection 
of  any  argument  ；  and  so  penetrating  was  his  sagacity,  that 
the  most  intricate  and  perplexing  mazes  of  the  law  could 
never  so  involve  and  darken  the  truth  as  to  conceal  it  from 
his  discernment.  So  excellent  was  his  temper,  so  candid 
hifi  disposition  in  debate,  that  he  never  offended  those  whose 
arguments  he  opposed.  When  intfusted  with  the  Great 
Seal,  his  universjd  affitbility^  his  easiness  of  access,  and  his 
great  despatch  of  business,  engaged  to  him  the  affection  and 
almost  veneration  of  all  who  approached  him.    By  dearly 


See  Biogr.  Brit  title  «« Talbot" 
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CHAP,  deliyering^  witH  his  decrees,  the  reasons  oa  which  they  were 
 "   founded,  he  made  his  Court  a  very  instructive  school  of 


equity,  and  his  decisions  were  generally  attended  with  such 
conviction  to  the  parties  against  whose  interest  they  were 
made,  that  their  acquiesoenoe  in  them  prevented  any  fiirther 
ezpence.  When  he  could  obtain  a  short  interval  from 
business,  the  pompous  formalities  of  his  station  were  thrown 
aside;  his  table  was  a  scene  where  wiadom  and  ecienoe 
shone,  enlhrened  and  adorned  with  elegance  of  wit*  There 
WBfi  joined  the  utmost  freedom  of  dispute  with  the  highest 
good  breeding,  and  the  vivacity  of  mirth  with  primitive 
simplicity  of  manners.  When  he  had  leunire  for  exeicise^ 
he  delighted  in  field  sports,  and  even  in  thoBe  trifles  showed 
that  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  whatever  he  engaged.  If  he 
had  relaxed  more  from  the  fatigues  of  office,  the  nation 
might  not  yet  have  deplored  a  loss  it  could  ao  ill  BustaiiL 
But  though  he  was  removed  at  a  season  of  life  when  others 
but  begin  to  shine,  he  might  justly  have  said,  "  se  aatb  et 
ad  vitam  et  ad  gloriam  vixiaee,"  and  his  death  united  in 
one  general  concern  a  nation  which  scarce  ever  unaaimously 
agreed  in  anj  other  particular  ；  and  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  our  political  diviaionSy  each  party  endeaToured  to 
outvie  the  other  in  due  reverenoe  to  hie  memory."* 

These  characters  of  Lord  Talbot  were  supposed  to  come 
from  men  of  the  same  political  party  with  himself;  but  the 
"Craftsman,"  then  under  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke 
md  Pulteney,  and  in  such  bitter  opposition  to  Sir  B.  Wal- 
pole's  government  as  to  be  several  times  prosecuted  ex  officio^ 
thus  spoke  of  him,  who,  when  a  law  officer  of  the  carown, 
had  aesieted  in  these  prosecutions :  一 "  He  rose,  by  merit,  to 
the  head  of  his  profession,  and  not  only  supported  himself  in 
it  with  dignity,  but  adorned  it,  and  acquired  every  day  new 
praise  and  esteem.  His  prudence,  moderation,  and  patience 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  even  amidet  the  highest  pPDvo- 
cationB,  make  one  shining  part  of  his  character,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  by  any  instances  of  those  who  have 
sat  before  him  upon  that  bench.    Yet  notwithstandiDg  this 


See  Biog.  Br.  Chalmers,  "  Lord  Talbot.** 
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amiable  disposition  of  mind,  he  discovered  such  courage'  and  chap. 
resolution  upon  all  occasions,  as  could  not  be  shaken  by  the  ■  ' 
tricks  of  the  wealthy,  the  applications  of  the  powerful,  or 
the  tears  of  the  distressed.  In  a  word,  he  possessed  all  the 
great  talents  of  his  most  renowned  predecessors,  without  anj 
of  their  frailties,  and  hath  left  a  noble  example  to  all  his 
suocesBors,  so  that  he  was  not  only  a  bleBsing  to  the  in 
which  he  lived,  but  may  possibly  derive  the  same  happiness 
to  his  posterity,  by  exciting  those  who  follow  him  in  that 
high  office  to  an  emulation  of  his  virtues*  The  great  increaso 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  since  the  Seal  was  put 
into  his  hands,  is  an  evident  proof  of  that  confidence  which 
the  suitors  reposed  in  him,  and  will  do  immortal  honour  to 
his  memory,  though  it  proved  fatal  to  his  life;  for  the 
constant  fatigue  of  his  employment  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  his  death,  and  therefore  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  public  good  I  He  died  full  of 
glory,  but  to  the  great  misfortune  of  his  country,  not  full  of 
years;  and  the  general  sorrow  which  his  death  has  occa- 
sioned, will  do  his  noble  family  more  honour  than  the 
highest  titles,  or  the  most  sumptuous  monuments. "  * 

SmoUet,  who  seldom  rises  above  a  dry  and  uninteresting  By  SmoUet. 
narrative  of  political  facts,  characterises  Lord  Talbot  as  pos- 
sessing " the  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  elegance  of  an 
Atticus,  and  the  integrity  of  a  Cato."t 

All  subsequent  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  swell  By  Tmdal. 
the  note  of  praise.  Says  Tindal, ― "  He  was  an  illustrious 
exception  to  the  venality  charged  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law  ；  his  life  was  moral,  his  heart  was  good,  and  his  head  was 
dear  ；  nor  did  ever  man  fill  that  high  station  with  greater 
abilities  and  approbation  of  the  public  But  just  as  the 
nation  was  in  a  manner  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
virtues,  he  was  snatched  away  by  death-"  J 

I  will  only  farther  quote  our  most  recent  historian^  who, 

•  Craftsman,  A.  D.  1737.  f  Vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

\  Tind.  Cont  xx.  340.  Tmdal,  in  stating  .Lord  Talbot's  appointment  as 
Chancellor,  had  said  一  "  He  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  clearest-headed  as 
well  as  the  best-hearted  lawyers  that  ever  practised.'* 
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By  Lord 
Mahon. 


CHAP,  after  referring  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  says: — "Lord  Talbot 
is  less  conspicuous  in  history  only  because  he  was  more  brief 
in  life  ；  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  even  amidst  the 
strife  of  parties  was  universally  lamented  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  legal  talents,  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  of 
most  winning  gentleness  of  manners."* 

The  Muses  likewise  were  invoked  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Talbot.  Soon  after  his  death  there  was 
printed  and  privately  circulated  the  following  Elegy  which 
shows  at  least  a  deep  feeling  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased :  一 


Latin 
Elegy. 


' Magnos  wpe  viros  cecinit  cum  Musa,  repeote 

Obstrepait  misers  turba  maligna  lyne. 
Scilicet  arguitur  carmen,  quia  d^licet  heros, 

£t  Rmla,  quae  jactat  fiima,  Poeta  lutt. 
At  vos  secun  Talbotum  dieite  Vates  ！ 

la  quo  nil  Uvor  quod  male  rodat  babet. 
Jure  humaoa  a  se  qui  nulla  alieoa  putavit)* 

Delicium  hunuuue  gentis  habendus  ent. 
Partium  in  hoc  non  est  atudia  locus,  omnibus  idem 

Uti  viz  it  chanu,  flebilis  interiiL** 


The  most  eminent  English  poets  joined  in  the  same  strain. 


Praise  of 

bot  by  Pope  Pope  iu  the  early  editions  of  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst' 
in  epistle  to  "  。^  the  Use  of  Riches,"  thus  sang : ― 

Lord  Bath-  ，  。 

urst.  "  The  sense  to  value  riches  with  the  art 

Teiyoy  them,  axid  the  virtue  to  impart. 
Not  meanly  nor  ambitiously  pursued. 
Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  rais'd  by  servitude. 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expence, 
Join  with  economy  magni6eence, 
With  splendour  charity,  with  plenty  health, 
O  teach  us,  Talbot  I  thou'rt  unspoird  by  ircaltli, 
That  secret  rare,  between  th*  extremes  to  more 
Of  mad  good  nature  and  of  mean  aelf-love. 
Who  is  it  copies  Talbot's  better  part. 
To  ease  th，  oppressed,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  ？ 
Where'er  he  shines,  O,  Fortune,  gild  the  scene. 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean. 
At  Barrington  shall  English  bounty  stand. 
And  HcnsoPs  honour  never  leave  the  land. 
His  glories  in  his  progeny  shall  shine. 
And  propagate  the  virtue  still  divin«»" 


•  Vol.  ii.  257. 

f  Alluding  to  his  motto,  "  Huxnani  nihil  alienum.** 

\  For  some  reason  which  no  commentator  has  explained,  in  the  later  editions 
of  this  epistle  the  name  of  Talbot  is  entirely  excluded,  and  it  is  turned  into 處 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Lord  Bathurst  Warton,  in  his  "  Life  of  Po 
in  reference  to  Lord  Bath  urst,  says 一 "  I  never  saw  this  very  amUble  old 】 
man,  whose  wit,  vivacity,  sense,  and  integrity  are  well  known,  but  he  rep 
eipressed  his  disgust  and  his  surprise  at  finding  in  later  editions  this  £pia 
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A  most  touching  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  CHAP. 

o  *"  cxxviii. 
Talbot  comes  incidentally  from  the  author  of  the  Seasons,   L 

in  lamenting  the  early  death  of  him  who  was  thought  de-  By  Thom - 

stined  to  inherit  his  name  and  hb  virtues.    The  Chancellor. 

*  ，  poem  on 

always  fond  of  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  eager  to  Libbbty 
patronise  literary  merit,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Thomson  soon  after  the  publication  of  Winter,  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  office  of  "  Secretary  of  Briefs,"  and  sent 
him  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  with  his  eldest  son.  This 
promising  youth  died  of  a  fever  soon  after  his  return  from 
his  travels,  and  his  sorrowing  tutor  and  friend  thus  opens  the 
Poem  on  Liberty,  which  was  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
him : 一 

" O  my  lamented  Talbot  1  while  with  tbee 
The  Muse  gay  rov,d  the  glad  Hesperian  round. 
And  drew  th,  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts  ； 
Ah,  little  thought  she  her  returning  verse 
Should  sing  our  darling  subject  to  thy  shade. 
And  does  the  mystic  veil,  from  mortal  beam. 
Involve  those  eyes  where  every  virtue  smird. 
And  all  thy  fiither^i  candid  spirit  shone  ？ 
The  light  of  reason,  pure,  without  a  cloud  ； 
Full  of  the  generous  heart,  the  mild  regard  ； 
Honour  disdaining  blemish,  cordial  faitb, 
And  limpid  truth,  that  looks  the  very  soul." 

Thomson  afterwards  published  a  long  Poem  to  the  memory  Thomson's 
of  Lord  Talbot,  which  is  rather  diffuse,  but  from  which  some  fi^^o^^ 
passages  may  fitly  be  extracted.  '  一 


" Let  the  low-minded  of  these  narrow  days 
No  more  presume  to  deem  the  】ofty  tale 
Of  ancient  times,  in  pity  to  their  own, 
Romance.    In  Talbot  we  united  saw 
The  piercing  eye,  the  quick  enlighten'd  soul, 
The  graceful  ease,  the  flowing  tongue  of  Greece, 
Join's  to  the  virtues  and  the  force  of  Rome.** 

 ■ "  All  hb  parta^ 

His  virtues  all,  collected,  sought  the  good 
Of  human  kind.    For  that  he,  fervent,  felt 
The  throb  of  patriots  when  they  model  statt 
'       - that" 


Anxious  for  thut,  nor  needful  sleep  could 】 
His  stOUawaken'd  soul  ；  nor  frienda  had  ch 


of  Lord 
Talbot. 


awkwardly  converted  into  a  Dialogue,  in  which  be  has  little  to  efly.  And 
remember  be  once  remarked  that  this  line, 

" P.  But  you  are  tir'd.    I'll  tell  a  talc.    D.  Agreed,  , 

was  insupportably  insipid  and  flat.  一  p.  xzxiiu 
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To  steal  with  plttsiog  gttUc  oam  uaefiil  hoof  ； 

Toil  knew  no  languor,  no  attraction  joy."  

How  the  heut  listea'd  vhile  be,  pleadings  ipoke  I 
While  on  th*  eoligbteo'd  mind,  with  vinniiig  art. 
His  gentle  reason  to  persuasion  stol^ 
That  the  cbaim'd  hemr  thought  it  was  his  own.** .  .  .  • 

" PUcVl  oa  the  aest  of  justice,  there  be  reign'd. 
In  a  superior  sphere  of  cloudless  day, 
A  pure  inteUigenoe*    No  tanmlt  th«rt^ 
No  dftrk  emotioo,  no  intemperate  beat. 
No  passion  e'er  disturbed  the  clear  serene 

That  round  bim  spmd.  

Till  at  the  last,  evolv'd*  it  full  appear'd. 
And  eT*n  the  loser  own*d  the  just  decree 
Bat  when  in  Senates  be>  to  freedom  firm, 
Enllghten'd  freedom,  planned  salubrbiu  Uwu, 
His  various  leariung,  his  wide  knowledge,  then 
SponUneous  geem*d  from  simple  sense  to  flow.*  •  •  •  • 

" I,  too,  remember  well  that  cheexlul  bovl 
Which  round  hu  table  flow'd.    The  serious  there 
Mix*d  with  the  sportWe»  with  the  leum'd  the  plain  ； 
Mirth  soften'd  wisdom,  candour  tempered  mirth  ； 
And  wit  its  honey  lent  without  the  sting." 

Lord  Tai-  I  have  Only  further  to  state,  that  Lord  Talbot,  Boon  after 
wendants.  he  woB  Called  to  the  bar,  married.  Cecil,  daughter  of  Charles 
Matthews,  Esquire,  of  CaBtle-y-Menich,  in  Glamoi^gaiifihire, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  Judge  Jenkins,  who 
defied  the  tyranny  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  from  whom 
descended  to  the  Chancellor's  family  the  estate  of  Heksol. 
With  her  he  lived  in  a  state  of  great  connubial  baj^ines^ 
and  she  brought  Bim  a  numerous  offspring.  The  eldest  son, 
of  whom  such  hopes  were  entertained,  the  pupil  of  Thomson, 
died,  as  we  have  seen,  before  his  talents  and  accomplishments 
could  be  of  service  to  his  country.  William,  the  next 
brother,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  estates,  and  virtues. 
Of  him  it  is  related,  that  in  the  debate,  in  1741,  on  the  di»- 
mission  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  being  rudely  called  to  order 
by  Lord  Cholmondley,  "  he  declared  himself  an  independent 
Peer,  a  character  which  he  would  not  forfeit  for  the  smiles  of 
a  court,  the  profit  of  an  employment,  or  the  reward  of  a 
pension :  he  said,  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  side  of 
truth,  he  would  trample  on  the  insolence  that  would  coin- 
mand  him  to  suppress  his  sentiments.''  •  He  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  Talbot  and  Baron  Dynevor,  with  a  remainder 
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of  this  barony  to  his  daughter,  an  only  child.    She  married  CHAP. 

the  heir  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Rices,  in  the  county  of  

Caeimarthen,  and  their  son,  the  present  Lord  Dynevor,  is 
the  heir-general  of  the  Chancellor.*  The  earldom  becoming 
extinct,  the  barony  of  Talbot  descended  on  John  Chetwynd 
Talbot,  the  EarFs  nephew,  who  was  himself,  in  1784,  cre- 
ated Earl  Talbot  and  Viscount  Ingestrie.  His  son,  the 
present  Earl  Talbot,  is  the  Chancellor's  representative  in  the 
male  line  ；  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  Great  Seal 
may,  ere  long,  be  again  in  the  possession  of  this  distinguished 
family. 

♦  This  venerable  nobleman  is  in  posaession  of  all  the  Chancellor's  papers,  but 
declines  to  allow  any  use  to  be  made  of  them  一  which  seems  to  me  very  strange, 
as  I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  appear  among  them  that  would  not  be  for  the 
honour  of  his  aneestor.  With  the  single  exception  of  his  refusal  of  an  appli- 
cation I  made  to  him  through  his  kinsman,  my  valued  friend  the  Honourable 
John  Talbot,  I  have  had  tbc  freest  communication  of  family  papers  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  biograpbicAl  labours.  I  make  this  complaint  only  as  an 
apology  for  not  being  able  to  tell  more  of  the  private  history  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot,  一  which  perhaps  might  have  been  as  full  and  as  interesting  as  that  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper. 
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